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CHAPTER ONE 


PROLOGUE: RELIGIOUS IDENTITY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF HISTORICAL FOUNDATION. 
THE FOUNDATIONAL CHARACTER OF 
AUTHORITATIVE TEXTS AND TRADITIONS IN THE 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Willemien Otten and Theo Salemink 


I. The Conference in Context 


A. Introduction of the Project 


The congress whose proceedings are published in this volume is the 
first to have been organized by the research group ‘Identity in the 
Making’, in which the church historians of Utrecht University and 
of the Catholic Theological University of Utrecht have collaborated 
closely since the late "90s. The theme Religious Identity and the Problem 
of Historical Foundation, while reflecting the focus of the group as a 
whole, was chosen particularly to yield further insight into the complex 
matter of religious tradition(s). To achieve this goal the congress con- 
centrated on the concrete ways the religions of Judaism and Christianity 
shaped their traditions in the past only to be shaped by them. 

In choosing to analyze the theme of tradition, this conference 1s 
naturally indebted to the various discussions that arose after the pub- 
lication of the seminal volume of historical essays by Eric Hobsbawm 
a.o., called The Invention of Tradition.' While this volume focused on 
secular rather than religious traditions — although one could ask legit- 
imately whether the rituals of nineteenth century nationalism do not 
resemble a true religious experience — it pointed out very well the 
importance of gaining an awareness of and insight into the various 


See E. Hobsbawm and T. Ranger (eds), The Invention of Tradition, Cambridge 
1983. See also the conference volume Religious Identity and the Invention of Tradition. 
Papers read at a NOSTER Conference in Soesterberg, January 4-6, 1999, edited 
by J.W. van Henten and A. Houtepen, Assen 2001. 
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4 WILLEMIEN OTTEN AND THEO SALEMINK 


historical processes of change, development and transformation. 
Focusing on the world of religions instead, the Utrecht congress on 
Religious Identity has concentrated mainly on the world of Christianity 
and — to a lesser extent — on that of Judaism. 

In contradistinction to the approach preferred by Hobsbawm, how- 
ever, this conference volume chooses to follow a different path, focus- 
ing not on the invention but on the transformation of tradition. 
While Hobsbawm kept a steady focus on the hybrid character of 
traditions, as he denied their claim to historical ‘oldness’ in propor- 
tion to their status as a new product of invention, this volume means 
to shed light on the historical growth of actual traditions, in this 
case the specific traditions of Judaism and Christianity. In a further 
contrast to Hobsbawm, this project does not proceed from the assump- 
tion that traditions always aim at invariance.’ Developing the develop- 
mental trajectory followed by traditions, the Utrecht church-historical 
focus has been on the way religious traditions tend to oscillate between 
on the one hand an attentiveness to the need for ressourcement, even 
when bordering on nostalgia, and on the other the need for aggiorna- 
mento. As a result of this oscillation, the development of religious tra- 
ditions, which always includes an element of transformation, may at 
times seem driven by a genuine wish to return to the authoritative 
sources — textual or otherwise — that lie at their basis, while at other 
times religious institutions seem eager to update and contextualize 
these same sources and the practices deriving from them, as with- 
out periodical refreshing and repolishing it is clear that they cannot 
sustain their natural authority. This is as much true for the role of 
the Bible, often seen as an embodiment of the divine word itself and 
hence transcending the vagaries of historical interpretation, as it is of 
sources of ‘lesser’ sacred standing such as patristic or Talmudic texts. 

In sum then, this conference volume tries to analyze and explore 
the various ways in which authoritative religious texts were created, 
evoked, canonized, revered and manipulated throughout the history 
of Judaism and Chnistianity. Although it focuses mostly on written 
documents, 1.e., religious texts, various of the articles collected here 
include comments on the use of oral traditions or other sources of 
authority as well. Throughout the history of Judaism and Chnistianity, 


* See R.P. Heitzenrater, “Tradition and History’, Church History 71 (2002) 633 
n. 18. 
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however, it seems clear that the most important way to claim and 
gain authority was to derive it through an interpretation of existing 
written materials. Hence textual authority and religious identity are 
closely related. 


B. Founding Religious Identity: Theoretical Questions 


In November 1995 an interdisciplinary conference was held at the 
University of Bonn under the title: Religidse Identitat zwischen Pluraltat 
und Verbindhchkeit (Religious Identity between Plurality and Connected- 
ness). In 1999 the proceedings were published by Werner Gephart 
and Hans Waldenfels under the title: Religion und Identtat (Religion 
and Identity).’ Through a process of reciprocal understanding and 
cross-disciplinary comparison academic theologians, historians of reli- 
gion, philosophers and social scientists tried to gain insight into the 
mechanism of religious identity formation by bringing together their 
different perspectives. 

The book opens with a stereotypical analysis by Bernard Giesen, 
professor of sociology at the University of Giessen, of the so-called 
Codes kollektwer Identitat (Codes of collective identity). The reason to 
bring up these codes here is because they appear to be of interest 
and importance, as we try to bring together the different articles col- 
lected in this volume. Giesen distinguishes between three forms of 
collective identity formation: primordial (1), traditional (2) and uni- 
versalist identity formation (3). 

In the case of primordial identity formation (1), collective identity 
is shaped and defended against others by seeing it as a consequence 
of natural ties, such as kinship, ethnicity, racial or tribal relationships, 
generational or gender patterns and other structures or networks 
indicating various types of affinity. The kind of identity that is thus 
formed is founded on ‘nature’, meaning that which is lodged in the 
seemingly unchanging characteristics of the human body. In this 
respect Giesen touches on the important role of cleansing rituals as 
well as on the conventional strategies of demonizing others in order 
to protect one’s own identity. The second form of collective iden- 
tity is based on ‘tradition’ (2). This second type proceeds from the 
assumption that all members of a certain group share a familiarity 


* W. Gephart and H. Waldenfels (eds), Religion and Identitat. Im Honzont des Pluralsmus, 
Frankfurt am Main 1999. 
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6 WILLEMIEN OTTEN AND THEO SALEMINK 


with particular codes of conduct, have common social routines, a 
shared history and/or memories, and a common language and cul- 
ture. Giesen calls the final form of collective identity formation uni- 
versalist (3). It applies specifically to communities which offer salvation 
to all people. As Giesen states: 


The third code of collective identity does not build on traditions and 
memories or connect to any general notion of physical equality, but 
offers a special sense of salvation. This sense of salvation implies a ten- 
sion between the reality of ‘the beyond’ conveyed by the sacred, the 
elevated and the transcendent and that of the earthly world which 1s 
in need of transformation.* 


One encounters this collective universalist identity in the great world 
religions, but it likewise manifests itself in modern, secular salvific 
movements, such as the Enlightenment and socialism. 

These three archetypal codes then make clear how different com- 
munities could have recourse to different foundations on which to 
base their identity: on nature (1), on tradition (2) or on revelation 
or salvation (3). In the church history symposium organized by KTU 
and UU, which confined itself to the religions of Christianity and 
Judaism, all three codes of collective identity formation were brought 
into play, while the underlying and reciprocal tensions between them 
were regarded as particularly valuable. Thus there seems to be a 
clear tension, for example, between the universalist strand apparent 
in both religions and the separate desire of each to be connected 
with specific traditions and cultures and even ‘natural’ communities 
(people, nation, state). The nature and importance of this and other 
tensions vary depending on the context. Thus it is evident that the 
Christian church in the period before Constantine the Great pre- 
sented a radically different face from the church in the period after 
him. But it is no less obvious that there are notable shifts and 
fluctuations in modern history as well, depending on the influence 
of contributing factors like nationalism, racial identification or restora- 
tive and conservative tendencies. A similar problem of fluctuating 
religious identity can be observed in Judaism. The year 70 CE marked 
a watershed moment in ancient Jewish history, as the Second ‘Temple 


* B. Giesen, ‘Codes kollektiver Identitat’, in: Gephart and Waldenfels (eds), Religion 
and Identitat. Im Horizont des Pluralismus, 34. 
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was destroyed in that year. But in recent history the year 1948 seems 
to be of comparable importance, as in that year the state of Israel 
was founded. Being not exclusively tied to the realm of religious phe- 
nomena, the same pattern can be detected in the history of social- 
ism. While socialism may well deny that it propagated the ideal of 
a ‘fatherland’ with the same drive and intensity as Christianity did, 
it did effectively serve as a fatherland — however deficient — in the 
various communist states that existed between 1917 and 1989. 

Here we are faced with a first important set of questions relating 
to the general matter of historical analysis: what types of collective 
identity or what spectrum of identities existed in the particular period 
that is being studied, and how does this identity relate to the par- 
ticular groups that are being examined in that period? Furthermore, 
how did these groups negotiate their identity so as to deflate the 
inevitable tensions between nature, tradition and universal salvation? 

A second set of questions relates to the foundation of collective 
identity at various incisive moments (x) and in certain given contexts 
(y). To establish their own identity, to erect and protect the bound- 
aries separating it from other collective identities, and to secure a 
periodic process of internal cleansing, religious communities tended 
to resort to authoritative sources (written or oral) which they regarded 
as containing special truth. While Judaism and Christianity share 
some sources, they each also had access to additional ones that were 
independent from the other religion. This partial overlap made the 
need to protect one’s boundaries vis-a-vis the rivalling religion much 
more urgent and acute, especially after these two kindred religious 
movements parted ways during the course of the first century CE. 
Extrapolating from this development, 1.e., the religious separation of 
Judaism and Christianity, it seems as if we can see the use of author- 
itative sources as serving various historical purposes. Below we have 
listed five: 


1. A first purpose is that it allows to establish a clear boundary 
between Christianity and Judaism. The desire for clear bound- 
aries 1s also what lies behind the debate about the Old Testament 
or Tenach in the early Church; it drives much of the arguments 
surrounding the mutual acceptance of respected sources in later 
times. Moreover, what may initially have seemed a philological 
or theological debate regarding the meaning of textual sources 
became intertwined with a vehement power struggle, when at the 
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same time that Christianity developed into the reigning culture 
of Western Europe, Judaism was reduced to a minority religion. 
The reality of Christianity’s political and cultural dominance helps 
to explain why anti-Jewish and anti-Semitic elements inside Chris- 
tianity could surge to such prominence, meeting with little oppo- 
sition from Christians themselves. 

2. A second purpose served by the use of authoritative sources 1s 
that it allows for the drawing of clear boundaries between Chris- 
tianity and paganism. In this respect it is of crucial importance 
to distinguish carefully between old and new forms of paganism. 
To include new paganism alongside old paganism entails more 
than the mere broadening of one’s historical timeframe beyond 
late antiquity, as it opens up an entirely new discussion. After all, 
the paganism that marked the Greco-Roman world, while pre- 
ceding Christianity, could yet be flexibly integrated into the cul- 
ture of Christianity. Yet the neo-paganism that surfaced in modern 
secular society — even with a vengeance, so it seems — had a more 
troubled relationship with Christianity, as can especially be seen 
from the mythological imagery invoked by national socialism and 
fascism. In the comfortable association of paganism and totali- 
tarianism in modern times Christianity forced itself at times to 
play the role of a third partner in crime. In consequence, its rela- 
tionship with Judaism became so complex and fraught with hos- 
tility as to reach a breaking-point. 

3. A third purpose served by the use of authoritative sources is that 
it marks a clear boundary between orthodox Christians and 
Christian dissenters who, as a result of their heterodox opinions, 
were increasingly disqualified as heretics. While Aairesis originally 
referred to the choice one made to become a Chnistian and the 
moral and intellectual choices that flowed from that essential 
choice, the term increasingly applied to more disenfranchised, if 
not altogether marginalized groups. As is indicated by the ety- 
mological affinity between Cathars and Ketzer, there was often an 
element of ritual purity involved, as orthodoxy and orthopraxy 
are Closely connected. ‘Those who claimed to preserve the Chnstian 
religion pure and undiluted, whether Donatists or Cathars or oth- 
ers with great charismatic or spiritual gifts, tended to see them- 
selves — and were seen by others — as entitled to positions of 
great religious authority. But they did so without paying their 
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dues in the power play of church politics. This refusal to play 
the game is what set them up for victimization at least as much 
as the untenability of any particular doctrinal positions. 

4. A fourth purpose served by the use of authoritative sources 1s 
that it allows the existing religion to change through the inte- 
gration of new movements, that is, as long as any innovations 
can be seen as based on orthodox tradition. The preferred way 
of doing so in Chnistianity is to claim for oneself the authority 
of the original Jesus-movement. In Judaism there generally may 
be more historical latitude in the reasoning of reform, as one may 
claim to have found a new Messiah. As a side-effect, this strat- 
egy of retrospective change, which could even go so far as to call 
on fictional sources, made it possible for both religions to accom- 
modate religious or theological dissent, thus preventing critical 
adherents from leaving the fold altogether. For this it was imper- 
ative that it was presented as a return to the religion’s true divine 
origins or precepts. 

5. A fifth purpose served by the use of authoritative sources is that 
it allows for periodic makeovers of the official religion itself, even 
in its most reified institutional forms. As is commonly known, reli- 
gious institutions are naturally reluctant to change, if they are not 
outright resisting change. In order to succeed, therefore, this kind 
of reform is often presented as necessitated by external factors, 
especially involving historical or cultural decline. While in theo- 
logical respects the Gregorian reform of the eleventh century may 
seem to be the opposite of that instigated by Vatican II, as reform 
processes of the institutional church in which outer change coin- 
cides with inner reorientation they are remarkably similar. 


Those calling on textual tradition(s) to help them mark any of the 
above boundaries seem to have been influenced by two important 
historiographical mechanisms. They can truly be called mechanisms, 
as they appear to be operative both on and underneath the surface 
level of history. By that we mean that these mechanisms are some- 
times called upon deliberately for theological or political reasons, 
while at other times they seem to be set in motion without any 
party’s obvious wish to do so. On the one hand, there 1s the mechanism 
of canonization. Which textual sources are authoritative and which are 
not? Which sources do all adherents of the religion share and which 
are contested? Moreover, for what reason are they contested? A 
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further distinction can be made between primary and secondary can- 
onization, as biblical scnpture was always set apart from and given 
priority over the writings of the church fathers. On the other hand, 
we have the problem of ressourcement, which we have already men- 
tioned as the opposite of zventing tradition: at times there is a felt 
need to go back to the original sources, not just to authenticate the 
tradition as it may have undergone substantial transformation and 
accretion, but also to repolish and retrieve what constituted a group’s 
collective identity. 

We want to conclude this section by stating that a true judgement 
about the right use of tradition, whether a tradition is genuinely 
called upon or merely reconstructed in one’s own image to use in 
a self-serving way, is ultimately impossible and also undesirable. While 
this may seem to blur the distinctions that we have so carefully 
drawn above, thereby detracting from the effectiveness of the church 
historian’s craft, it also points to the continued need and relevance 
of this same craft. Since universal claims can rarely be made, his- 
torical case studies accompanied by constant attempts to reflect on 
the link between general theories and concrete historical analysis are 
the best we histonans have to offer. Essentially, as has recently been 
made clear by Richard P. Heitzenrater, tradition and history are 
simply very much alike.” 


C. Rearranging the Narrative of Tradition 


Tradition and history have in common, according to Heitzenrater, 
that they both involve a process of selection, of organization and 
interpretation. But how do tradition and history react when precisely 
these known ways of substantiating tradition are undergoing radical 
change? This is what seems to have happened in the modern era. For 
while there may have been a constant tradition — be it one which 
reflects a great deal of variety rather than showing invariance — of 
using (i.e., selecting, organizing and interpreting) authoritative textual 
sources throughout the development of Christianity, in the modern 
era a fundamental change in the handling of Chnistian sources severely 


See R.P. Heitzenrater, “Tradition and History’, Church History 71 (2002) 621-638. 
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disrupted this pattern of relying on authoritative texts. As a conse- 
quence this change also affected Christianity’s collective identity for- 
mation in that period. On the one hand, onginality, in modern times 
sometimes veering towards an excessive rationality, became the new 
term replacing the emphasis previously placed on continuing the 
chain of tradition. On the other hand, it seems that in the era of 
modernity, and even more so in that of postmodernity, the need to 
require a foundation for one’s religious beliefs in historical texts has 
itself grown so complex as to become problematic. For some post- 
modern thinkers and theologians, therefore, this requirement has sim- 
ply ceased to be relevant. For others, in an equally critical view, it 
may even mask a tendency to fundamentalism, by which we mean 
the slavish veneration of authoritative texts digested uncritically. For 
yet others, there may be a continued need to rely on tradition but 
only on a tradition whose sources are beyond critical historical dispute 
and whose basis is broadened in such a way as to include sources 
previously ignored for other reasons than historical reliability. 

This changed view of tradition as a self-evident entity, embodied 
as it was in historical texts laden with religious value, seems to have 
a triple impact on the doing of church history in a contemporary 
context: 


1. Whether one calls it post modernity or not, the contemporary sit- 
uation seems to inaugurate the end of all great narratives, calling 
us back to the smaller narratives of personal experience. It thereby 
urges us to reassess traditional sources to see which ones can still 
be seen as valid. This may encourage us to take another look at 
the tradition, so as to see if other voices can be detected than 
those ‘traditionally’ heard. It also alerts us to the fact that in try- 
ing to establish the cohesion of ecclesial communities, personal 
spirituality may be as important as official dogma. 

2. Engaging in such serious reassessment, however, contemporary 
church historians sometimes seem to be throwing out the child 
with the bathwater. This happens, for example, when all concil- 
lar history is dismissed as ideological or institutional manipula- 
tion or, what is far worse, when it 1s simply no longer studied at 
all. In reaction, the voices of other church historians claim even 
louder today than before that canonical sources are the standard- 
bearers of tradition, a tradition which in their eyes has been sold 
and squandered, first by secularization, then by modern academic 
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study. The nse of strongly segregated confessional ways of doing 
church history, itself a product of the reformation, is an immediate 
consequence of this. While a declared confessional view of church 
history is perfectly legitimate as long as it abides by academic 
standards, we at Utrecht consider it ultimately of greater impor- 
tance to combine the wealth of both traditions, studying them in 
an historical way that is open to interconfessional, ecumenical and 
even interreligious readings, just as it is also open to the influence 
of other disciplines such as sociology or psychology. The point of 
this approach is not just to avoid inherent prejudice, but espe- 
cially to allow for new and unknown connections as a result of 
the widening of the ‘traditional’ theological horizon. ‘To borrow 
the epithets coined by David Tracy, it was specifically helpful for 
our research-group ‘Identity in the Making’ to combine the insights 
yielded by the so-called ‘dialectical’ and the ‘analogical’ imagi- 
nation as a way to arrive at a ‘thicker descnption’ of the con- 
ventional Protestant and Roman-Catholic narratives of church 
history.” What may be less obvious is that ecumenical and inter- 
religious dialogue may in the end not be so far apart as 1s often 
suggested, which explains why the Jewish contributions to this 
volume are not only valuable but a natural fit as well. Stull, it 1s 
evident that yet more work needs to be done to compare and 
contrast Judaism and Christianity on the role and influence of 
tradition. 

3. However legitimate it may be in itself for church historians or 
theologians in a broad sense to cherish and study the authorita- 
tive texts of the Christian tradition, in matters of academic author- 
ity — the display of which seems to have become a modern 
prerequisite not just for religious authority, but for religious value 
and validity as well — since the beginning of critical historical 
scholarship theologians, or even church historians, are no longer 


The terms ‘dialectical’ and ‘analogical’ imagination are taken from David Tracy, 
The Analogical Imagination: Chnstian Theology and the Culture of Pluralism, New York, 
1981, 405-421. Tracy analyzes analogy and dialectic as the classical theological 
language traditions. Analogy is the language of concepts and of ordered relation- 
ships articulating similarity-in-difference, exemplified e.g. in Thomas Aquinas and 
Karl Rahner. Dialectic refers to the religious experience of the explosive power in 
the proclaimed Word, exemplified e.g. by Kierkegaard and Karl Barth. For an his- 
torical application of these terms, see M. Massa, ‘Catholic-Protestant Tensions in 
Post-War America: Paul Blanshard, John Courtney Murray, and the “Religious 
Imagination”’, Harvard Theological Review 95 (2002) 319-339. 
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seen as the sole guardians or even the best interpreters. Even if 
one wants to treasure traditional texts rather than deconstruct 
them to pieces, this can only be done through careful and criti- 
cal study of their historical setting, with a good feel for their soci- 
ological dimensions like the influence of group dynamics, and 
after a thorough analysis of the meaning of concepts like iden- 
tity and tradition. As a result, the doing of church history in our 
largely secularized society will not become any easier, but it may 
become a lot more relevant and exciting. 


The combined weight of these three comments results in our diag- 
nosis that the doing of church history today is indeed significantly 
different than it was before the modern era. At the same time, it is 
not just more relevant today than before, but there is also a greater 
sense of urgency. This has much to do with the impending threat 
of the disintegration of the field, as a result of the influx of too many 
data from too many sides. Following in the footsteps of the impor- 
tant article by Hans Hillerbrand on ‘Church History as Vocation and 
Moral Discipline,” it is our steadfast intention throughout to try and 
collect the pieces of whatever deconstructive tendencies can be seen 
at work in and outside the field so as not to let church history dis- 
integrate as a discipline. From it far too important contributions to 
the academy were made in the past and continue to be made in 
the present, extending to such widely divergent fields as philosoph- 
ical, literary, psychological and sociological studies. In other words, 
church history should not just be open to input from other fields, 
but it should also shape and influence these. 

The combined weight of all this has led to a decision by our 
research group to reverse chronological order and — after a general 
introductory essay on the meaning of scripture — begin this volume 
with a close analysis of Religious Identity and the Problem of Histoncal 
Foundation in modernity. From there we then worked our way back- 
wards, through the Enlightenment and the Reformation, back to the 
Middle Ages and even further, to Christianity’s earliest beginnings. 
In the two paragraphs that conclude this prologue, the two main 
parts of the conference are explained in more detail. 


See H,J. Hillerbrand, ‘Church History as Vocation and Moral Discipline’, Church 
History 70 (2001) 1-18. See also the special issue of Church History 71.3 (2002) 471-638 
on: Present Trends in the Study of Christian History. 
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II. A Survey of the Conference and Its Contributions 


If there is one thing that holds the field of church history together 
it is the focus on texts, by which we generally refer to the author- 
ity of religious texts. Among such revered texts the Bible holds pride 
of place. While the Bible — Hebrew and/or Christian — is unique to 
Judaism and Christianity, the idea of scripture is not. For this rea- 
son the volume’s individual contributions are preceded by a general 
essay by Charles Hallisey on the difference between seeing text as 
scripture and regarding it as document (The Surprise of Scripture’s Advice). 
This difference points us to the fact that revered scripture(s) some- 
how possess the power to become their own authonity, requiring no 
further valorization. It is as if the divine voice speaks itself. Ranging 
beyond the scope of Judaism and Christianity, this introductory essay 
sensitizes us to the enormous importance of revered texts as anchor- 
ing the identity of religious communities. It also alerts us to the fact 
that reading scripture is the first step towards creating tradition. 


Part I: Identity and Modernity 


During the course of the last few centuries it has become clear that 
the modernization of Europe resulted in serious problems for Chris- 
tianity’s self-identity. Christianity became confronted with a new bour- 
geols society and culture, with new secular social developments such 
as liberalism and socialism, anarchism and communism, feminism 
and gay nghts, but also with totalitarian movements, such as fas- 
cism and national socialism. On a global scale, following in the foot- 
steps of colonialism, people were confronted with other world religions 
and philosophies such as Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
but also the local religions of Africa and Asia. Did Chnistians see 
modernism as a threat or as an opportunity? What differences are 
there between the different Christian denominations? How could the 
discrepancy between modernity and the totalitarian reaction be rec- 
onciled? What is the relationship between emancipation, assimilation 
and retaining one’s identity? Meanwhile, the confrontation of the 
Jewish people with the modernization of European society appeared 
to follow another track: emancipation, the Shoah and Zionism, the 
latter movement leading to the founding of Israel. Pnor to the Shoah, 
Christians had considered the Jews as religious enemies (the idea of 
Jews as killers of Christ), and they certainly were not insensible to 
socio-political antisemitism. 
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A. Catholicism 

Between 1878 and 1962 European Catholicism, certainly in Ultra- 
montanist circles, was identified with an apprehension about modernity. 
This apprehension was directed towards the modern bourgeois soci- 
ety and its democratic aspect and economic foundation. It was directed 
towards society’s radical emancipation movements and changes in 
gender relations, no less than its arts and culture, its new philosophies 
and secular religions. It was felt that modernity meant a departure 
from the plan for humanity as meant by creation, and a loss of the 
idealized medieval order. In some countries this apprehension led to 
a segregated society, characterized by different levels or groups put 
together according to their beliefs or convictions. In the Dutch con- 
text this development resulted in the phenomenon known as pillar- 
ization, whereas in the German context it 1s reflected in the rise of 
a ‘katholisches Milieu’. 

Scholarly discussion in Germany focuses largely on the anti-modern 
attitude underlying Ultramontanism. The German historian Olaf 
Blaschke calls the nineteenth century a second confessional age, after 
the sixteenth century movements of Reformation and Counter-refor- 
mation inaugurated the first. This second confessional age ended 
only with the Second Vatican Council (1962-1965), which also marks 
the end of the Ultramontanist reform.® Following Bill MacSweeney’s 
Roman Catholicism (1980),° the Swiss historian Urs Altermatt observes 
three different periods: 


1. 1796-1879: this anti-modern period aimed at Catholic restora- 
tion. The influence of modernity is rejected. 

2. 1878-1960: this anti-modern period aimed at competition with 
modernity. It did so by adopting modern means. 

3. After 1960 and the Second Vatican Council: the anti-modern atti- 
tude is now replaced by one of dialogue and partnership with 
the modern world. 


8 See O. Blaschke, ‘Das Zweite Konfessionelle Zeitalter. Ein Deutungsangebot 
fiir Katholizismus- und Sozialhistorniker’, in: J. Horstmann and A. Liedhegener (eds), 
Konfesston, Milieu, Moderne. Konzeptionelle Positionen und Kontroversen zur Geschichte von 
Katholizismus und Kirche in 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, Katholische Akademie Schwerte 
2001, 27-78. 

” See B. MacSweeney, Roman Catholicism. The Search for Relevance, Oxford 1980. 
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In Aatholizismus und Moderne (1989) Altermatt focuses on the ambiva- 
lence of the second period (1878-1962).'° Modern means, he says, 
such as freedom of assembly, the modern press and liberal legisla- 
tion were used, despite the apprehension felt, to distance oneself from 
modernity. He speaks of an ‘Ambivalenz des Antimodernismus’. ‘The 
fact that there was an undercurrent of aggiornamento in European 
Catholicism does not diminish the main concern of apprehension 
and protection. Antisemitism, as a form of hostile thinking besides 
antiliberalism and antisocialism, has definitely played its part in this 
Catholic confrontation with modernity and in the development of 
the Catholic identity in this period 1878-1962. The nature and extent 
of the aforementioned confrontation were the topic of discussion in 
German-speaking countries during the nineties of the previous century. 
This introduced a new phase in the debate on the relation between 
Catholicism and antisemitism. Three authors in particular should 
be mentioned: Olaf Blaschke (Trier), Urs Altermatt (Fnbourg/CH), 
and Aram Mattioli (Luzern).'' Is antisemitism an inherent part of 
Ultramontanism or is it more complex? 

Sociologist Staf Hellemans of the Catholic Theological University 
of Utrecht, also present at this conference, has introduced a quite 
different look at the matter by focusing on the evolution of the idea 
of modernity itself. Modernity, so he says, is now seen as a type of 
society with a respectable history of at least two centuries and a 
transition period of several more centuries, as it dates back to medieval 
agricultural society. He states: 


This view interprets religion, and by implication Catholicism, no longer 
as opposed to modernity, but as an evolving part of a likewise evolv- 
ing modernity. Religions in modernity should therefore be considered 
as thoroughly modern. [. .] What is essential is the opening of a new 
research perspective, the invitation to understand the modernity of reli- 
gions in modernity. Instead of defining the distinctive features of a reli- 
gion — Catholicism for instance — in opposition to an idealized version 
of modernity, such as tradition versus change or God versus secular- 


See U. Altermatt, Aatholizismus und Moderne. Zur Sozial- und Mentaltatsgeschichte 
der Schweizer Katholiken im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, Zurich 1989. 

'' See O. Blaschke, Katholizismus und Antisemitismus im Deutschen Kaiserreich, Gottingen 
1997; U. Altermatt, Katholizismus und Antisemitismus. Mentalitaten, Kontinuitaten, Ambwalenzen. 
Kur Kulturgeschichte der Schweiz 1918-1945, Frauenfeld, Stuttgart, Wien 1999; O. Blaschke 
and A. Mattioli (eds), Katholischer Antisemitismus im 19. Fahrhundert. Ursachen und Traditionen 
am internationalen Verglech, Zurich 2000. 
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ism, we are now spurred on to closely examine the various ways in 
which religions and modernity interact, how religions permanently and 
creatively respond to the threats and opportunities, to the models and 
ideas, to the movements and developments generated in and by mod- 
ern society. [. .] It makes the post-1800 religions, notwithstanding 
their references to the past and their aversion to modernity, structurally 
and ideologically very different from their premodern manifestations. 
Thus our research must now focus on the process of modernization 
within religions, a notion which until recently seemed to be nothing 
less than a contradiction in terms.’ 


The question is whether this argument can be reconciled with Alter- 
matt’s idea of the ‘Ambivalenz des Antimodernismus’, or whether 
Hellemans radically departs from the idea of antimodernism, in which 
case one must ask if the epithet ‘modernity’ designates more than 
the mere description of a particular developmental stage. 

The theme of this conference has led us to enquire how different 
Catholic trends have based their struggle with modernity and with 
the creation and modernization of Catholic identity on the official 
sources and traditions. In this case an appeal was made to the pre- 
modern tradition of scholasticism which often came down to an ide- 
alization of an imaginary medieval ‘divine order’, an order which 
became crowned by the declared infallibility of the pope. Following 
the conference’s opening debate between Urs Altermatt (The Ambwalence 
of Catholic Modernization) and Staf Hellemans (How Modern 1s Religion 
in Modernity’), the articles by Anton Houtepen (Modernity and the Cnsis 
of Spiritual Authority in the Nineteenth Century) and by Theo Clemens (A 
Textbook for Theological Formation from Mechelen) elaborate on this ten- 
sion between ‘modern’ and ‘anti-modern’. 


B. Protestantism 

The question is whether the Catholic apprehension about modernity 
can be compared to anything in Protestantism or whether there were 
other developments. Important trends within Protestantism and within 
the ecumenical movement have had a positive view of the possibil- 
ities of the modern world and its culture. They have been open to 


'? See S. Hellemans, ‘From “Catholicism Against Modernity” to the Problematic 
“Modernity of Catholicism”’, Ethical Pespectiwes 8 (2001) 2, 121. See also Hellemans, 
Religieuze modernisering, Utrecht 1997; Hellemans, Stryd om de modernitet. Sociale bewegingen 
en verzuiling in Europa sinds 1800, Leuven 1990. 
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modern science and philosophy, to lhberalism and new social devel- 
opments. At the same time, some churches have taken the position 
of being ‘anti-revolutionary’ (1.e., against the liberal revolution and 
liberal thought) and have created their own segregated pillar in soci- 
ety, as was the case in the Netherlands. There were also churches 
which have created a charismatic revival, going back to pietism. This 
is a charismatic Chnistianity that had great influence, especially in 
colonial and post-colonial times, in the Third World. It is also true 
that in Germany the majority of Protestant churches considered cor- 
dial relations with the totalitarianism of National Socialism (‘Deutsche 
Christen’), while only a minority supported the autonomy of the Church 
and (even less) the democracy of Weimar (‘Bekennende Kirche’). 
Also in Protestantism there is a certain ambivalence to modernity, 
but this is considerably different from the Catholic apprehension. 

The purpose of the conference leads us here to enquire also how 
the different Protestant denominations have based their struggle with 
modernity and with the creation of their own identity on the official 
sources and traditions. In protestant circles the handling of scripture 
and the use of a biblical theology is of the utmost importance. Both 
the articles by Frits Broeyer (Reformed Notions of Identity: The Dutch 
Reformed Church Between 1829 and 1869) and by David Bos (Unuwersity 
Education as a Mark of Ministenal Identity in Nineteenth Century Dutch 
Protestantism)'* touch on the identity of the Dutch Reformed church 
and its clergy, while the contribution by Jan Jongeneel (Mission in a 
Globahzing World: Christ, Christianity, and the Remaking of World Order) 
focuses on the problems and possibilities when Chnistianity is recon- 
ceptualized from a non-western perspective. 


C. Judaism 

Thanks to the liberal reformation of the French Revolution and its 
ensuing revolutions, European Jews were emancipated and became 
citizens with equal rights in many countries. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury a process of integration, and sometimes assimilation, took place 
in the adoption of the modern middle class culture or leaning towards 


'? When seen together, the articles by Theo Clemens and David Bos give a good 
overview of Dutch theological education, both Catholic and Protestant, in the nine- 
teenth century. 
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the new social movements. With the integration into society or social 
movements came the question of preserving the specific culture and 
religion. Thus, in Europe a liberal and orthodox Judaism developed. 

This history of emancipation, integration, assimilation and/or 
preservation of identity within the free space of bourgeois society, 
was overshadowed already at the end of the nineteenth century by 
a strong movement of antisemitism within the folds of that same 
society. This type of antisemitism was politically and racially moti- 
vated, and was linked to the old theological and social antisemitism 
of both Catholic and Protestant Christianity. This antisemitic reac- 
tion in modern Europe posed a genuine threat to the survival of the 
Jewish people within Europe. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
as a reaction to this antisemitism, the Zionist movement developed 
and the aliyahs to Palestine started. After the catastrophe of the Shoah, 
Zionism went into a new phase: the establishment of the state of 
Israel in 1948. The Jewish people and Judaism itself have, in the 
confrontation with modernity, their own dramatic history, distinct 
from Christianity’s. Modernity meant emancipation, but also cata- 
strophe, loss of identity, defending the old religious identity, and cre- 
ating a new political identity (Zionism). 

The aim of the conference leads us here again to enquire how 
the different Jewish movements have based their struggle with moder- 
nity and with the ‘reversal of modernity’ and their creation of their 
own Jewish identity, religious and/or political, on the official sources 
and traditions. How do these differ from the Christian foundations? 
Which new and secular foundations (e.g. in Zionism) have played a 
part here? The respective articles by Judith Fnshman (Jue Mosaic 
Religion) and by Els Kooi-Bas (The Brunswick Rabbinical Conference and 
Anti-reform Response on the Question of Authority) flesh this out. 

By way of a conclusion to the first part of the conference it 1s 
important to state that the focus was before all on the question in 
what ways authonitatwe sources played a role in the attitude displayed 
by Catholicism, Protestantism and Judaism towards the progressive 
modernization of culture and society. This may involve an appeal 
to old and respectable sources, but can also involve the introduction 
or creation of new authoritative sources having to do, among other 
things, with the rise of science, the study of nature and physics, a 
growing historical awareness and the rise of nationalism and racism. 
With his article on Modernity as Neo-paganism ‘Theo Salemink approaches 
the conference’s theme from the latter perspective, adding a dimension 
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to the debate inside church history that has too often conveniently 
but unduly left out. 


Part II: Sources of Authority from Early Christian to 
Postmodern Times 


A. History, Tradition and Religious Identity in the Premodern Era 
Traditionally, the premodern period in the West is seen as a period 
which was dominated by the Christan religion in an uncontested 
way. For enemies or apostates of the Christian religion this view 
helps to explain why they have left this religion behind altogether, 
as they now face reality on their own, freed from the tutelage of 
prelates or from other institutional or confessional constraints. But 
while it may seem fairly easy to recognize and analyze the motives 
of those outside the Christian religion, it is much more complex and 
difficult to see what the motives are when adherents of Christianity 
themselves put forth such a view or, for that matter, when church 
historians do. Do they merely deplore the end of a long and con- 
tinuous development or is there a more activist agenda underlying 
their views? Or — and as historians we should never leave this option 
out — is it a view which simply reflects historical reality? 

Before answering this question, we should first clarify what this 
traditional view entails. Having discussed the revolution of moder- 
nity above, we will now confine ourselves to the period from early 
christianity to early modernity. Without judging the traditional view 
of premodern Christianity, it seems fair to say that for those sub- 
scribing to this view, the era of the early, medieval and even refor- 
mation church is somehow seen as a whole. This explains why their 
recourse to tradition is so often a recourse to Tradition. Scripture 
and the Church Fathers are seen as forming a collective body of 
knowledge in this period, whose authority was apparently undisputed. 
More often than not their authority is seen as unified, expressed as 
it was through an unbroken and continuous development. 

When encountering this view as church historians at the begin- 
ning of the third millennium, we cannot help but sense a desire for 
restoration in these kinds of claims. It is clear that modernity has 
brought about a kind of fragmentation. This is a widely accepted, 
perhaps even normative position, which is not confined to the pro- 
ponents of this or other more traditional views. This fragmentation 
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was preceded by the explicit confessional partisanship that came into 
being after the Reformation. The debates that went on in the Protes- 
tant and Catholic reformations certainly introduced competing views 
of the tradition, which becomes apparent if one looks to the differing 
approaches to church history one finds in this period. Having already 
been questioned, the authoritative tradition became eroded even fur- 
ther by the rationalism and historical relativism brought about by 
the Enlightenment. All this combined appears to kindle a deep long- 
ing to go back to the early periods, in which all of western Christian 
culture shared a unified legacy, radiating a relative innocence and 
wholeness. In sum, it seems fair to say that, whenever one encoun- 
ters the notion of the return to the ‘classical’ tradition of Christianity, 
this notion is usually expressed in a context where the dominant sen- 
timent is that this wholeness is at present under siege, if it has not 
already been destroyed completely. As an aside one could argue that 
this helps to explain why there is such urgency among contempo- 
rary academic theologians in the Netherlands to return to ‘classical’ 
theology, as they seem to desire to do away with Enlightenment 
rationalism and to go back to the essentials of the Reformation (for 
Protestants), to the Midde Ages (for Catholics), or the early church 
(for both). 

The desire for restoration, for an organic bond with the past, can 
at times even be masked as a kind of nostalgia. Nostalgia, especially 
when elaborated in a methodical way, is hard to eradicate. ‘This can 
explain why more straightforward attempts to simply deny such his- 
torical accounts as misrepresentations have not been very successful. 
And rightly so! For it would be incorrect to conclude from the out- 
set that there never was an ongoing tradition in the premodern 
period. In the same way it 1s Just as incorrect, however, to say that 
the difference between the period before and after modernity is one 
between a period governed by tradition and a period characterized 
by the breaking up or falling apart of tradition. It is nevertheless 
clear that when talking about the premodern period, the question 
of what kinds of religious identity are found in this period is closely 
linked to what we hold to qualify as tradition, which brings us back 
to the familiar themes of selection, organization and interpretation. 
More than in the earlier part of the conference, the articles of this 
second part proceed by asking and answering these three funda- 
mental questions. 
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B. Religious Identity and Sources of Authority from the Early Church to 
Postmodernity 

At this stage of the argument, it seems we are ready to launch an 
investigation of what notions and definitions of tradition are used by 
scholars studying the premodern period, to which we have added 
some articles touching on the contemporary situation. This then will 
be followed by the question what constitutes this tradition to the 
point of forming its core or identity. This question naturally brings 
up the problem of historical foundation, which is the real issue at 
hand. It is not easy to develop a theoretical position on the matter 
of historical foundation and religious identity. It is interesting in this 
respect that even a recent and well-received scholarly publication 
like the two volumes edited by Irena Backus on The Reception of the 
Church Fathers in the West lacks a chapter in which the problem whether 
one can speak of an authoritative tradition of Church Fathers is even 
addressed.'* Still, the articles collected in this study operate quite 
happily on the Tridentine idea that a) such a tradition did indeed 
exist next to that of the Bible and that b) it was sufficiently shared 
by at least the premodern authors discussed in the two volumes to 
make the end result a useful and coherent study. 


C. From the Early Church to Postmodern Times 


a) The Early Church 
The sense of tradition that arose in the early period of church his- 
tory is usually considered to be of a predominantly ¢extual, or rather 
scriptural nature. The role of creeds, canon and councils is telling in 
this respect. While this may be so, such a view of things omits to 
say that the literate culture of Christian-Roman antiquity collapsed 
only to be replaced by a Carolingian literacy which was itself fol- 
lowed by other medieval cultural paradigms presenting yet a different 
picture of which classical texts were available and who was given 
access to them. 

The development of the biblical canon in the early church implied 
itself a definitive break with Judaism. Canonization was both accom- 
panied and followed by a process of classification of texts, as they 


't See I. Backus, The Reception of the Church Fathers in the West. From the Carolingians 
to the Maursts 2 vols., Leiden 1997. 
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were seen as either orthodox or heterodox. It should not surprise us 
that many of these texts were of an exegetical or a cosmological 
nature. Their context was one of intense debates with ‘others’, be it 
the Jewish tradition, or the various gnostic and Manichaean com- 
munities. The articles by Jaap van Amersfoort (Pagan Sources in the 
Pseudo-Clementine Novel) and Johannes van Oort (The Emergence of Gnostic- 
Manichaean Christianity as a Case of Religious Identity in the Making) expand 
on these debates. 

The road from theory to practice, from text to sacrament, was a 
relatively short one. Hence the different textual communities, accord- 
ing to the theory developed for medieval Christianity by Brian Stock," 
led to the sacramental inclusion of some at the same time as it stip- 
ulated the exclusion of others. Thus we get the picture that, while 
Christianity spread out over the world, its view of what it consid- 
ered authoritative tradition gradually solidified, and perhaps nar- 
rowed. Consequently, the definition of Chnistian identity itself needed 
rephrasing. 


b) The Middle Ages 

In the Middle Ages Christian identity becomes rooted in a tradition 
that is not just seen as textual, but also transmitted that way. For the 
early Middle Ages, Cassiodorus and Venantius Fortunatus are impor- 
tant transmitters, as is made clear in Karla Pollmann’s article on Re- 
Appropriation and Disavowal: Pagan and Chnstian Authonties in Casstodorus 
and Venantius Fortunatus. While early medieval society may have been 
defined more by ritual than by textual communities, displaying strong 
regional differences as well, from the late eleventh century onwards 
literacy plays an important role in the self-identity of medieval Chnis- 
tianity, which became increasingly centralized as well. Yet the early 
medieval Christian tradition remained surprisingly broad. For in addi- 
tion to scripture, pagan philosophers such as Plato and Anstotle, 
were seen as an integral part of the same intellectual development. 
Transcending the philosophers, however, was the legacy of the Church 
Fathers. It was seen as a unified corpus, even though from the 
Carolingian period onwards the Greek tradition was more or less 
cut off from this, increasingly western, tradition. 


See B. Stock, The Implications of Literacy. Wntten Language and Models of Inter- 
pretation in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, Princeton 1983. 
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Throughout the entire Middle Ages, but especially from the twelfth 
century onwards, it becomes important to base one’s religious iden- 
tity on an established line of continuity, a genealogy of tradition which 
can be traced back to the very origin of the Christian movement. 
Groups like the Franciscans in the Middle Ages thus wanted to return 
to apostolic ideals of poverty and prophecy, as is demonstrated by 
Gerard Pieter Freeman’s article on St. Francis, God’s Authority and the 
Pope’s Approval. The fact that the Reformation brought about a more 
explicit awareness of the foundational use of sources, biblical and/or 
patristic, Jewish and/or texts from classical antiquity, should not mis- 
lead us into thinking that the Middle Ages exercised no care in this 
respect. There are few authors as keen as Abelard was when he dis- 
cussed the problems of authorship in his Sic et Non. He tackled intel- 
lectual problems most often by dissecting them. Thus he also dissects 
the self-evident authority of the Christian tradition. This is analyzed 
by Willemien Otten in her article Authonty and Identty in the Transition 
from Monastic to Scholastic Theology: Peter Abelard and Bernard of Clairvaux. 
On the basis of similar critical principles, within the tradition of 
Chnistianity as a whole scholasticism developed as a tradition specifically 
for the learned. The perspectives put forward in this tradition are 
laid out with exemplary clarity by one of the foremost experts on 
scholasticism, viz. Marcia Colish in her contribution Authonty and 
Interpretation in Scholastic Theology. 

Yet we should keep in mind that in the later Middle Ages, with 
its professional and hence inevitably clerical sense of education, 
women or other groups who had no access to these textual sources 
were forced to resort to other strategies of validating their author- 
ity, such as divine inspiration or mystical experience. An early case 
is presented by Daniela Miller’s article on Cathar women (Heretical 
Religious Women and the Authority of Religious Sources). At the same time, 
driven by the development of canon law, the institutional continu- 
ity of the church including the role of the pope became ever more 
stable and secure, as is demonstrated by Jan Hallebeek’s article on 
The Roman Pontiff as Direct Judge of Appeal and the Identity of the Latin 
Church. 


c) From Reformation to Postmodernity 

The Reformation is most often seen as marking an important break 
precisely on this point of the continuity of the tradition. Eugéne Honee’s 
article on The Authority of Scripture and Tradition in the Reformation goes 
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to great lengths to prove how each party in the religious disputa- 
tions of the early Reformation made claims to be the exclusive own- 
ers of the tradition. Continuity with the past was the goal of Protestants 
and Catholics alike, even when the reality was a break with the tra- 
dition of the immediate past. ‘This very discontinuity was itself used 
as a basis to confer a new identity upon certain persons or com- 
munities, one deriving directly from the authority of divine grace or 
based upon prophetic action. 

While Irenaeus in the early church had advocated the notion of 
apostolic succession, the papal succession of the Middle Ages was 
something the Reformers definitely wanted to leave behind. Not even 
the authority of councils seemed sufficiently powerful to unite all 
Christians, in the sense that the late medieval conciliarist movement 
in the end appealed neither to the Protestant nor to the Catholic 
camps. Nevertheless, the authority of the ecumenical councils was 
upheld both by the Protestant and the Catholic churches. At the 
same time, modern scholarship has yielded the insight that, despite 
discontinuity with the Middle Ages, the Reformation was marked by 
continuity with this period as well.'® Paul van Geest’s contribution 
on Transformation in Order and Desire. Thomas a Kempis’ Indebtedness to 
St. Augustine underscores the validity of this observation. 

In the post-reformation era, finally, it is interesting that on the 
Protestant side, we find an interesting revival of scholasticism, both 
of a Lutheran and of a Reformed kind. Reformed scholasticism 1s 
the focus of the article by Willem J. van Asselt on Scholastecism Protestant 
and Catholic: Medieval Sources and Methods in Seventeenth Century Reformed 
Thought.'’ This scholastic tendency is often found coupled with a 
strong desire to give oneself over to a kind of faithful simplicity, as 
in the movement of pietism. While the debate between Protestants 
and Catholics gave rise to fiery polemics, expressed not just through 
texts but also through a resurgence of the iconoclast controversy, it 
also led to more introspective attempts at carving out one’s own 
identity within the different traditions. Different reformist and restora- 
tive tendencies would periodically arise within each tradition. 


See H.A. Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology. Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval 
Nominalism, Cambridge MA 1963. 
'7 Van Asselt’s article on Reformed scholasticism allows for interesting compar- 
isons with Colish’s contribution on the medieval scholastics. 
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Over time, a kind of Protestant and Catholic ‘memory’ developed 
which helped to shape what can be seen as respective Catholic and 
Protestant identities. Other than through sacramental in- or exclu- 
sion, this sense of a Protestant and Catholic culture would deter- 
mine for a long time what kinds of texts were read, what kinds of 
ecclesiastical politics were practised and what kinds of cultural expres- 
sion were valued. Umberto Eco’s notion that Word Perfect is a 
protestant software program, while Apple has a more catholic char- 
acter is not just an interesting way of illustrating the difference 
between these two software programs, but shows also the enormous 
investments, emotional, rational, religious and cultural, that have 
gone into the making of these different identities. Less innocent than 
software programs, is the continuity of religious identity in liturgical 
traditions. Gerard Rouwhorst’s article on Historical Periods as Normatwe 
Sources and Marcel Poorthuis’ contribution The Impropena on Trial 
demonstrate how in liturgy the debates over which sources to use 
vary not only with each confession, but bring us also face to face 
with the fact that anti-Judaism has been transmitted to us as an inte- 
gral part of the Christian liturgical legacy. 

Even in a secular world where institutional Christianity is no longer 
dominant, differences such as those mentioned above still exercise 
important signalling functions. Thus they continue to make us aware 
of how all of Western and European society is to a certain extent 
a product of the historical twists and turns of its religious character 
and identity, while we can also see Christianity making new inroads 
in the new worlds. Peter van Rooden’s article on Power and Piety in 
Contemporary Church History and Social Science tries to come to grips with 
this by evaluating the various methodological approaches open to 
scholars of contemporary religious history. 


D. Chnstian Ongins: A Continuing Debate 

Just as this conference started out with a debate on the role of 
modernity, so it ended with a section on the early church. Whereas 
the modernity-section was especially important because of the changed 
attitude with which after modernity we have come to approach tra- 
ditional sources, the early church section was especially important 
because this is the period where the idea of normative Christian texts 
first took root. This is the period, in other words, where the first 
crack on the universal Christian bowl — if there ever truly was one 
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and this is not an Enlightenment fallacy — became visible, as Judaism 
and Greco-Roman religion remained distinctly different traditions. 

But there are other reasons why this last section resembles in many 
ways the first: not just historically or theologically, but also method- 
ologically. With the benefit of hindsight we can say that all the 
different aspects which the conference set out to describe and ana- 
lyze, are here already present as in a nutshell, lying bare to be devel- 
oped further until the present day. To do so the organizers are very 
grateful that it could count on two of the most distinguished patris- 
tics scholars of recent time, who both were present during the entire 
length of the conference. Our thanks go equally to the other dis- 
tinguished guests: Karla Pollmann (University of St. Andrews), Marcia 
Colish (Emeritus Oberlin College), Urs Altermatt (University of 
Fribourg) and Charles Hallisey (University of Wisconsin). 

With the contributions by Frances Young (Books and Their ‘Aura’: 
the Functions of Wntten Texts in Judaism, Paganism and Christianity during 
the First Three Centunes) and Elizabeth Clark (Creating Foundations, Creating 
Authorities: Reading Practices and Christian Identities) the conference’s core 
topics of text, tradition, historical foundation and religious identity 
received the first-class scholarly treatment that such rich themes 
deserve. We want to end this introduction by stating that we have 
little doubt that the debate on religious identity and its historical 
foundation, started so long ago in early Christian times, will con- 
tinue. This volume does not bring solutions, therefore, but perhaps 
it has helped us to ask better questions. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE SURPRISE OF SCRIPTURE’S ADVICE 


Charles Hallisey 


An anecdote in Augustine’s Confessions, one of the most famous in 
the history of Christian religious experience, can take us directly to 
the central concern of this essay. The anecdote is from Book Eight 
of the Confessions, the chapter in which Augustine describes his con- 
version in what Brian Stock has called ‘the subtlest of [Augustine’s] 
stories in organization.’ The immediate background to the anecdote 
in Augustine’s conversion narrative is psychological, what Augustine 
describes as a ‘controversy in [the] heart [which] was self against 
self only,’ and what follows is also psychological, an experience of 
‘serenity infused into [Augustine’s] heart, [with] all darkness of doubt 
vanished away.’ The personal transformation that occurs, in the 
course of which one psychological state is replaced by another and 
Augustine moves from spiritual aloneness to community, is, as is well 
known, initiated by a command to read: 


So I was speaking and weeping in the most bitter contrition of my 
heart, when lo! I heard from a neighbouring house a voice, as of a 
boy or girl, I know not, chanting, and oft repeating, “Take up and 
read; Take up and read.” Instantly, my countenance altered, I began 
to think most intently whether children were wont in any kind of play 
to sing such words: nor could I remember ever to have heard the like. 
So checking the torrent of my tears, I arose; interpreting it to be no 
other than a command from God to open the book, and read the first 
chapter I should find. For I had heard of Antony, that coming in dur- 
ing the reading of the Gospel, he received the admonition, as if what 
was being read was spoken to him. .” 


The central concern of this essay is the ‘as if’ aspect of scripture 
which Augustine draws our attention to, the feeling that a person 
can have that ‘what was being read was spoken to him.’ 


B. Stock, Augustine the Reader: Meditation, Self-Knowledge, and the Ethics of Interpretation, 
Cambridge MA 1996, 102. 
* Augustine, Confessions, VIII, 12, translated by E.B. Pusey, New York 1999, 
166-167. 
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Augustine’s memory that something similar had happened with 
Antony is key to the organization of the story itself and it is also 
key for our explorations of this ‘as if’ aspect. In the story, Antony’s 
example explains Augustine’s decision to return to the book which 
he had been reading, the Epistles of Paul, but to read with an expec- 
tation to come to know the meaning of his own life at that moment. 
The small detail that Augustine introduces here — that he went back 
to reading a book that he had set down moments before —~ is the 
kind of narrative feature that encouraged Stock to describe this anec- 
dote as ‘the subtlest of |. stories in organization.’ On consideration, 
this detail makes us alert to the possibility that there is an impor- 
tant difference in attitude between Augustine’s earlier manner of 
reading and the one in which he returns to the book of Paul’s let- 
ters. The earlier attitude to reading was clearly one that allowed 
Augustine to walk away from the text in his distress, the latter is 
one that motivates him to return eagerly to the same text. Indeed, 
what Augustine describes seems of a piece with what Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith says about the exegetical practices of the medieval commen- 
taries on The Song of Songs, although Augustine’s implied contrast 
between his earlier manner of reading and his later one should make 
us wary of generalizing too readily the ‘as if’ aspect of scripture to 
all medieval readers: 


[They] aimed at proffering not, in the fashion of modern exegesis, 
‘the meaning of the text,’ but the meaning of the universe, of world 
history, of human life, of the readers’ own lives as they read, or as 
they set forth about their affairs after reading. They aspired to that 
meaning considered in the light of the words here proffered.’ 


Augustine read, when he returned to the Letters of Paul, to under- 
stand himself. Augustine also tells us that his manner of reading was 
repeated by his companion Alypius with whom he had initially gone 
to the garden. Alypius notes the changes in Augustine’s demeanor, 
and in turn begins to read Paul’s Letter to the Romans which 
Augustine had been reading: 


W.C. Smith, What 1s Scripture? A Comparatwe Approach, Minneapolis 1993, 34-35. 
Smith continues with an observation that will be relevant to my arguments later 
in this essay: “Considered in the light of “the text”, one might say, except that on 
reflection it becomes clear that this too will not do: we shall be arguing that the 
idea of a text, as an object to be understood, is modern and impersonal and sub- 
ordinating, characterizing present-day culture’s objectivizing orientation to the world. 
Their intent was rather to discern that meaning in the light of what God had to 
say to them.’ 
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He asked me what I had read. I showed it to him; and he read on 
beyond the text which I had read. I did not know what followed, but 
it was this: Find room among you for a man of over-delwcate conscience. Alypius 
applied this to himself and told me so. This admonition was enough 
to give him strength. .* 


Augustine’s references to Antony and Alypius makes it clear that his 
experience 1s, as Stock has observed, ‘the result of a behavioural pat- 
tern established in advance before it is a reading experience that can 
itself influence subsequent behaviour.” 

This is why Augustine’s memory of Antony is key for the con- 
cerns of this essay: it makes it clear that if we are to understand the 
‘as if? aspect of scripture, we will need to know more about this 
‘behavioral pattern established in advance.’ What activities and atti- 
tudes allow a text to be experienced in this way? And are these 
activities and attitudes somehow more associated with some texts 
than with others, and do they combine together to make some texts 
into ‘scriptures’ not as an authoritative text — there are other social 
processes that create the prestige and authority of a text- but as per- 
sonal religious advice, something that not only can be applied to 
oneself, but is directed to oneself? 

These are the questions that this essay takes up. They are obvi- 
ously big questions for a bnef essay, too big to expect definitive 
answers. Perhaps all that can be hoped for is some clarification of 
the questions themselves, some better conceptualization of the human 
activity which allows someone to take a text as personal religious 
advice. Stock is exemplary for us: his observation about the place 
of reading in Augustine’s narrative turns our attention away from 
idiosyncratic psychology to a pattern of practice. But what else do 
we need to look at to understand this ‘as if’ aspect of scripture as 
a human activity? 

Wilham Graham gives a place to start in his book Beyond the Wnitten 
Word: Oral Aspects of Scripture in the History of Religion, clarifying a distinc- 
tion that we have already been assuming in this essay. Building on 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith’s idea that ‘scripture is a human activity’,® 
Graham calls scripture a ‘relational concept’ because ‘a text becomes 


* Augustine, Confessions VIII,12, translated with an Introduction by R.S. Pine- 
Coffin (New York: Penguin, 1961), 178. 

° Stock, Augustine the Reader, 109. 

© Smith, What ts Scripture?, 18. 
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“scripture” in active, subjective relationship to persons, and as part 
of a cumulative, communal tradition.”’ Speaking of scripture as a 
relational concept draws our attention to scripture as having a personal 
dimension (‘a text becomes “scripture” in active, subjective relation- 
ships to persons’), and a communal dimension.’ Thus, for Graham, 


The study of a text as a document focuses on the historical back- 
ground and the origin and growth of the text.’ The study of a text 
as scripture, on the other hand, focuses on its contextual meaning, 
interpretation, and use — that is, the ongoing role the text has played 
in a tradition, not only in formal exegesis, but in every sector of life.'® 


The study of the ongoing role that scriptures have played in par- 
ticular communities has, of course, attracted serious and astute atten- 
tion from scholars lately, attention which is allowing us to understand 
better the various practices, processes and institutions that produce 
and continually reproduce the value of scriptures. Current scholar- 
ship has devoted considerable energy to exploring how texts become 
scripture communally, how textual communities are formed around 
scriptures, but scholarship has, as yet, had relatively little to say about 
the activities or the subjectivities in which a text becomes a scrip- 
ture personally. 

A recent memoir by a Buddhist monk from Tibet suggests that 
the experience of having an ‘active, subjective relationship’ to an 
authoritative text is not unique to Chnistianity, and using this memoir 
to provide a comparative angle of vision will help us to see better 
the kinds of questions we will want to ask if we are to know how 
the ‘as if’ aspect of scripture comes about.'' The author of the mem- 
oir, Lobsang Gyatso, was educated in Lhasa in the mid-twentieth 
century and his memoir provides a picture of monastic life that can 
be taken as typical for the leading Buddhist institutions of his day 
in Tibet. At one point in his account of his education at Drepung 


’ W.A. Graham, Beyond the Written Word: Oral Aspects of Scripture in the History of 
Religion, Cambridge 1987, 5. 

® Graham is invoking a conceptual dichotomy between faith and cumulative tra- 
dition, a conceptual dichotomy coined by W.C. Smith in his classic work, The 
Meaning and End of Religion. W.C. Smith, The Meaning and End of Rehgion: A New 
Approach to the Religious Traditions of Mankind, New York 1962. 

” The study of the Bible as a document, in Graham’s sense has, of course, char- 
acterized much of modern biblical scholarship in universities, and something simi- 
lar has occurred in the field of Buddhist Studies with respect to Buddhist scriptures. 

'° Graham, Beyond the Written Word, 6. 

Lobsang Gyatso, Memoirs of a Tibetan Lama, Ithaca 1998. 
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monastery, he pauses to tell a small but important anecdote, one 
that resonates with Augustine’s conversion narrative: 


I remember that year at the general winter debate I began to study 
the opening lines of Dharmakirti’s Commentary on Valid Cognition. Gen 
Yaro’ gave us a long and detailed explanation of the opening lines 
where the author says he entertains no illusions about the people who 
will be interested in his work. ‘Ordinary people are dominated by ordi- 
nary needs,’ it begins (that was me, I thought) ‘and do not have the 
intellectual capacity to understand profound texts.’ (Again me, I thought). 
“They do not have the staying power to get to the meaning,’ (me 
again) ‘and they are stained with the dirt of jealousy.’ I did not feel 
jealous, but I still ended up with three of the four stains. It was a 
tremendous teaching that affected me deeply and inspired me to redou- 
ble my efforts. These words by Dharmakirti put across to me with 
great clarity that if I did not take personal responsibility for my atti- 
tudes, values, and behavior no one else could help me — not Dharmakirti 
or even my spiritual friends and gurus. 

It is strange how much effect just a single verse of a religious text 
can have if it is at the mght tme. That verse and the long commen- 
tary by my guru affected me as personal religious advice, and I feel 
its effect even today. At other times, if you are not in the nght frame 
of mind, a whole text can be explained and you can understand it 
intellectually, but it has no power as spiritual advice — your inner life 
is unmoved and the writer’s intentions just pass you by. When I heard 
Dharmakirti’s works, I saw clearly how ordinary work robs us of the 
opportunity for turning to a spiritual life and developing our higher 
talents. I saw vividly the pettiness that comes with the round of house- 
hold chores, monastic mntuals, and the comfortable life of the busi- 
nessman monk. 

Nowadays, when I hear the Dalai Lama give a discourse, the clar- 
ity of the points he makes, the correctness of what he advises, strikes 
me so vividly, but my inner world, now hard, is not transformed as 
it was then. I feel a great sense of personal dissatisfaction when I see 
that, even taught so well, still Buddhism does not transform my atti- 
tudes deep inside and make me the better person the Dalai Lama 
would have me become. Either I go to listen to the Dalai Lama too 
much, or I do not go enough, or my own spiritual standards have 
degenerated from what they were in those years. One way or the 
other, it leaves me with a sense of loss. 


Gyatso’s memory of this one incident in his education also goes 
directly to the central concern of this essay, namely to investigate 


'? Gen Yaro is Lobsang Gyatso’s teacher. 
'5 Gyatso, Memoirs of a Tibetan Lama, 114-115. 
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how (an impersonal) scripture can become personal advice? As Gyatso 
says, there 1s an important difference between discovering the mean- 
ing of a text, ‘understanding it intellectually’, and receiving it as per- 
sonal religious advice, and here he echoes the distinction between 
two kinds of reading that we saw implicitly in Augustine’s conver- 
sion narrative. What is crucial in one kind of reading is that the 
text itself is subordinated to the person, to her intellect and to her 
skills as an interpreter, while in the other what is crucial is that the 
person is subordinated to the text. Or as Wilfred Cantwell Smith 
has put it, 


There is a difference, obviously, between two attitudes that we may 
imagine towards a telegram that a person away from home may receive, 
and that reads, let us suppose: ‘Dear Jane. Come home at once; Mother 
critically ill. Dad’. In the one case we may picture the recipient’s react- 
ing to the news with whatever emotional response and practical steps 
may apply in the particular instance. In another case, we may envi- 
sion attention’s being given to the text. .'* 


Gyatso and Augustine both remind us that the distinction between 
these two ways of reading is not a simple distinction between a reli- 
gious way of reading and a modern academic way of reading; both 
ways of reading are frequently found in the same religious commu- 
nity, both ways of reading can be within the cultural repertoire of 
a single individual. Still, 1t seems equally clear that crucial to the 
possibility of taking a text as personal religious advice is the assump- 
tion that it has an immediate relevance to the world in which it 1s 
received. 

This in itself is not enough. Gyatso also makes it clear that the 
inner transformation that comes from receiving a text as advice is 
hardly automatic, even when the practice of reading a text as per- 
sonal religious advice is highly admired in a community and it is 
generally assumed that a scripture is immediately relevant to the pre- 
sent. Receiving advice from a text may be keenly desired, and yet 
still not come about. Gyatso does not tell us explicitly how he thinks 


'* Smith, What is Scnpture?, 35. The theory of religious reading found in Paul 
Gnifhths, Religious Reading would seem to be closer to the manner of reading that 
is focused on the text rather than a manner of reading that cultivates an emotional 
and practical response to a text received as personal religious advice. Griffiths argues 
that religious reading is done for the purpose of offering what he calls a religious 
account; P. Griffiths, Rehgious Reading, New York 1999. 
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that a text becomes personal religious advice, indeed his language 
suggests that he finds the inner transformation that comes from 
receiving scripture as spiritual advice to be a surprise. 

Gyatso’s memory of this one incident, however, does helpfully turn 
our attention in directions that can allow us to begin to conceptu- 
alize the conditions that allow a scripture to be received as personal 
religious advice. One direction is towards the attitude which a per- 
son has towards herself, the other towards the practices of learning 
that provide the context in which she receives a text. Considering 
each of these in turn and then exploring how they connect to each 
other will take us some way towards understanding how a text 
becomes spiritual advice. 

Let us first note that the lesson that left such a large impression 
on Gyatso is that a person is responsible for not only her behavior, 
but also for her attitudes. This sense of responsibility for even one’s 
responses 1s what underlies ‘the great sense of personal dissatisfac- 
tion’ that Gyatso feels for not always being able to listen to religious 
teachings in a manner that results in an inner transformation, even 
ones that are obviously accomplished. To this extent, Gyatso seems 
typical of his religious tradition. A hand-book for religious practice 
now standard in modern Tibetan Buddhist communities, the nine- 
teenth-century Words of My Perfect Teacher by Patrul Rinpoche,’ begins 
with detailed instructions on how to listen to a text, specifying that 
‘the proper way to listen to the teachings has two aspects: the right 
attitude and the right conduct.’'® 

Paul Griffiths has said that ‘religious reading requires and fosters 
a particular set of attitudes to what 1s read,’ and ‘religious read- 
ers. treat what they read with reverence’'’ and this is probably 
what most of us would expect to be attitudes that are necessary for 
reading scripture. Indeed, as the quotation from Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith above exemplifies, it is common to contrast the probative atti- 
tude to texts that is typical of modern scholarship with the rever- 
entially responsive attitude of religious reading. What is striking about 
the advice given about nght attitude in The Words of My Perfect Teacher 
is that the initial instructions given by Patrul are primarily about 


Patrul Rinpoche, The Words of My Perfect Teacher, Boston 1998. 
'© Patrul Rinpoche, The Words of My Perfect Teacher, 7. 
P. Griffiths, Religious Reading, New York 1999, 40, 42. 
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cultivating a probative attitude towards oneself and that this proba- 
tive attitude 1s key to how one receives a text: 


The way you listen to the Dharma’ is very important. .No matter 
how many teachings you have heard, to be motivated by ordinary 
concerns — such as desire for greatness, fame or whatever — is not the 
way of the true Dharma. So first of all, it is most important to turn 
inwards and change your motivation. If you cannot [change your atti- 
tude], you might think that you are studying and practising the Dharma 
but it will be no more than a semblance of the real thing.'? 


It is clear in The Words of My Perfect Teacher that key to a text being 
receivable as personal religious advice is a moral formation which 
begins with the transformation of one’s own self-conception. One 
must come to see oneself in need of urgent help, as it is advised 
that one should think of oneself as someone who is sick, and the 
scripture as the remedy.”” One should also consider oneself as lucky, 
because of finding oneself in circumstances in which one is able to 
hear a religious teaching. Mindful of one’s good luck, one will not 
squander one’s opportunities to take advantage of the chance to 
study and practice Dharma.”' Finally, one must come to understand 
that it is one’s own nature that constitutes the most severe obstacles 
to receiving a teaching as personal religious advice, and thus to reli- 
gious progress and inner transformation: 


Pride, lack of faith and lack of effort, 
Outward distraction, inward tension and discouragement; 
These are the six stains. 


Avoid these six: proudly believing yourself superior to the teacher who 
is explaining the Dharma, not trusting the master and his teachings, 
failing to apply yourself to the Dharma, getting distracted by external 
events, focusing your five senses too intently inwards, and being dis- 
couraged if, for example, a teaching is too long. 


Of all the negative emotions, pride and jealousy are the most difficult 
to recognize. Therefore, examine your mind minutely. Any feeling that 
there is something even the least bit special about your own qualities, 
whether worldly or spiritual, will make you blind to your own faults 


'8 Dharma is the Buddha’s teaching. It is salvific Truth, with a capital T. It refers 
also to scriptures. 

'’ Patrul Rinpoche, The Words of My Perfect Teacher, 8. 

*? Patrul Rinpoche, The Words of My Perfect Teacher, 16. 

*! Patrul Rinpoche, The Words of My Perfect Teacher, 22-36. 
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and unaware of others’ good qualities. So renounce pride and always 
take a low position.” 


The combination of seeing oneself as sick, fortunate, and possibly so 
impaired in judgement seems to lead to an active, subjective rela- 
tionship with a scripture that is defined as much by the attitude of 
entrusting oneself to the text — as we shall see below, always medi- 
ated by a teacher who transmits the text to the incapable student- 
as by reverence for the text: 


Noble one, you should think of oneself as someone who is sick . 


So begins the series of similes in the Sutra Arranged like a Tree. Sick peo- 
ple put themselves in the care of a skilful doctor. Travellers on dan- 
gerous paths entrust themselves to a courageous escort. Faced with 
dangers from enemies, robbers, wild beasts and the like, people look 
to a companion for protection. Merchants heading for lands across the 
ocean entrust themselves to a captain. Wayfarers taking the ferry to 
cross a river entrust themselves to the boatman. In the same way, to 
be protected from death, rebirth and negative emotions, we must fol- 
low a teacher.” 


The specifics of the moral formation described in The Words of My 
Perfect Teacher and in Lobsang Gyatso’s memoir are very Buddhist, 
but its results have their clear counterparts in Augustine’s conver- 
sion narrative. At the beginning of Book Eight of the Confessions, 
Augustine tells us that long before his conversion, he had become 
learned in the Christian scriptures, but this learning did not have 
the motivational force of personal religious advice: 


The words of your Scriptures were planted firmly in my heart. —_[b]ut 
in my worldly life all was confusion. My heart had still to be md of the 
leaven which remained over. 1 should have been glad to follow the right 
road, to follow our Saviour himself, but still I could not make up my 
mind to venture along the narrow path.’ 


While listening to Ponticianus speak about his own decision to become 
a celibate, Augustine enters into a process of intense self-scrutiny 
which culminates in a new understanding of himself: 


* Patrul Rinpoche, The Words of My Perfect Teacher, \2. 
Patrul Rinpoche, The Words of My Perfect Teacher, 143. 
Augustine, Confessions, VIII, 7, translated with an Introduction by R.S. Pine- 
Coffin, 157. 
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But while [Ponticianus] was speaking, O Lord, you were turning me 
around to look at myself. For I had placed myself behind my own 
back, refusing to see myself. You were setting me before my own eyes 
so that I could see how sordid I was, how deformed and squalid, how 
tainted with ulcers and sores. I saw it all and stood aghast, but there 
was no place where I could escape from myself. If I tried to turn my 
eyes away they fell on Ponticianus, still telling his take, and in this 
way you brought me face to face with myself once more, forcing me 
upon my own sight so that I should see my wickedness and loathe it. 
I had known it all along, but I had always pretended that it was some- 
thing different. I had turned a blind eye and forgotten it.” 


Augustine’s account here is similar in two respects to what Lobsang 
Gyatso tells us of the effect of hearing his teacher talk about Dharma- 
kirti. First, both Augustine and Gyatso describe themselves in highly 
negative terms — one is squalid and deformed, the other stained, 
without diligence or intellectual capacity — and second, they come 
to see themselves as responsible for their personal constitution and 
for trying to hide from this responsibility in the midst of their other 
affairs. They both define themselves in terms of what they lack, and 
it is this lack, a lack that is constitutional and defined by their pas- 
sivity, that is also their very openness to receiving scripture as per- 
sonal religious advice. It would seem then that religious readers must 
have, in addition to a reverence for a text, a jaundiced eye on their 
own abilities and propensities. 

The subjectivity described here is an extreme form of one that 1s 
common to the practices of education. The student is defined con- 
stitutionally as in need of the guidance and knowledge of the teacher, 
and yet it is the student’s responsibility whether or not learning 
occurs. It thus may not be entirely coincidental that Gyatso gives 
his account of taking Dharmakirti’s teaching as personal religious 
advice within a context of education. Indeed, it seems reasonable to 
suspect that the moral formation of student per se would prepare the 
ground for the kind of experience described by both Augustine and 
Gyatso. 

When we turn to other practices of learning that are found in the 
monastic institutions in which Gyatso was educated we see a number 
of very specific Buddhist practices that would encourage a particular 
understanding of the nature of the text itself. Here again, the practices 


Augustine, Confessions, VIII, 7, translated by Pine-Coffin, 169. 
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are very specific to the Gyatso’s particular tradition, and in taking 
the practices one by one, it is sometimes the case that nothing com- 
parable is found in other kinds of Buddhism, much less in other reli- 
gions. At the same time, taken together, the practices create a 
kaleidoscopic vision of a text that suggests a generic pattern that 1s 
comparatively relevant. 

A number of these practices are basic to the monastic education 
in Tibetan Buddhism, and yet not visible in any day-to-day peda- 
gogical context. For example, books, the physical object themselves, 
are ritually ‘installed’ in a ritual (the rab-gnas rite) which ‘empowers’ 
them to fulfill their purpose, much as human participants are ubi- 
quitously ‘empowered’ to perform their own role in a ritual. More 
specifically, the ‘installation’ of a book is on a continuum with the 
ritual installation of a Buddha image, and both rituals are referred 
to with the same term. The ritual installation brings the ‘presence’ 
of the Buddha into the physical object, and in the case of a book, 
it ‘empowers’ the physical object with the ‘speech’ of the Buddha. 
Books, through their association with the Buddha himself become 
objects of devotion in their own right. Martin Mills has made the 
following observations about the treatment of books in monasteries 
that belong to the same school of Tibetan Buddhism as Lobsang 
Gyatso: 


(O]nce recited consecrated texts are carefully wrapped in saffron-dyed 
sheets and touched to the crown of the head as a gesture of respect 
and in the hope of blessing; texts concerning Buddhist matters should 
never be placed on the floor, or be stepped over, and should never 
have individual items (such as monks’ rosaries or other ritual imple- 
ments) placed on top of them.” 


What is particularly germane for the concern of this essay is not the 
generically reverential attitudes that such behavior generates and 
expresses, but the manner in which the gestures of respect locate 
the handling of a book within behavioral patterns that are essential 
to the personal relationships between teacher and student, relation- 
ships in which the teacher is understood as always having the per- 
sonal welfare of a student in mind and as shaping the content of 
his teaching directly to the needs and abilities of an individual stu- 


2° M.A. Mills, Identity, Ritual and State in Tibetan Buddhism, London 2003, 180. 
Some of the information in the previous paragraph is drawn from Mills, 80 too. 
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dent. Thus, as Mills observes, through the extraordinary rituals of 
installation and the everyday rituals of respect, a book 


became an object of embodied respect in much the same way as a 
teacher would in person, with blessing passing in an embodied way 
from text to student. Whilst this does not mean that the intellectual 
content of a text was ignored, it meant that a text comes not to stand 
for itself, but becomes a ritual mnemonic for a far more socialized 
and person-to-person relationship of spiritual tutelage with particular 
teachers. The recitation of religious texts thus encapsulates relation- 
ships of tutelage and blessing that contextualize and organize the recip- 
ient’s relationship with what we might define as the dharnma’s ‘intellectual 


content’.2’ 


With Mills’ observations in mind, we see with greater clarity the 
significance of Lobsang Gyatso’s connecting his reception of a Buddhist 
teaching as personal religious advice to the scholastic instruction of 
his personal teacher, Gen Yaro. Elsewhere in his memoir, Gyatso tells 
us that Gen Yaro’s teaching style often emphasized the personal: 


During [the same period] Gen Yaro would spend at least one study 
period a week explaining how a monk leads a sincere spiritual life. If 
he taught us from the scholastic texts five days a week he would teach 
us directly from his experience about spiritual life on the sixth day: 
the correct way to read a spiritual text, the motivation one should 
have, the type of attitude to cultivate, as well as all the ordinary spir- 
itual practices of Tibetan Buddhism. . My guru had much practical 
spiritual advice and even when he would be teaching from the scholas- 
tic texts he would again and again relate what was being taught to 
our conduct and attitude.” 


As Mills says, ‘[w]ithin this kind of pedagogic environment, a text’s 
significance within a listener’s life — its meaning — 1s rarely derived 
from the literal content of the wmntten text so much as from the 
social context of its teaching, and the identity of the teacher that 
transmitted it.’ Something analogous could be said for other reli- 
gious communities, albeit the practices associated with the teaching 
of scriptures would be specific to each tradition; they would include 
the preaching of sermons in Chnistian churches and the study of 
Torah in Jewish shul, but the general point would be the same. In 


*7 Mills, Identity, Ritual and State in Tibetan Buddhism, 180. 
*8 Gyatso, Memoirs of a Tibetan Lama, 108. 
29 Mills, Identity, Ritual and State in Tibetan Buddhism, 179. 
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the premodern world, religious reading rarely was a solitary encounter 
with a text. The rhythms and patterns of religious life were rou- 
tinely learned from other persons — religious teachers, parents, and 
friends- both mimetically and in personally tailored ways, and it 1s 
reasonable to expect that the affective depths that belonged to the 
transmission of texts in such a world would be conducive to learn- 
ing how to receive scripture as personal religious advice. 

To this point, we can say that certain practices for handling books 
and learning texts created a person who was more receptive to receiv- 
ing personal religious advice from a scripture. There are, however, 
still other practices for handling a text which make it a more sult- 
able candidate for being received as personal religious advice. 

When one begins to learn a text with a teacher in Lobsang Gyatso’s 
monastic system, one first hears the text ritually. This occurs in a 
rite called lung. A text is recited by someone who has received it in 
the same ritual manner himself, and it is assumed that this occurs 
in a sequence that leads back to the Buddha himself. Thus the ung 
ritual emphasizes the association between text and the Buddha in a 
manner analogous to how the installation ntual emphasizes the asso- 
ciation between a book and the Buddha. In the Jung, a text is recited 
exactly, but it is often said in so rapid a fashion that individual words 
cannot be distinguished. Indeed, grasping the meaning of the words 
is not important in the dung, but receiving the text in this way is a 
necessary preliminary to the study of a text. What is important in 
the dung is that a text be received whole and orally, and this estab- 
lishes an important presence of the text in the world of the student: 
it enters into the world of the student initially with a kind of other- 
ness that is never erased in subsequent efforts to ‘master’ the text. 
Equally important with the dung is the emphasis on a face-to-face 
(although not necessarily one-to-one) encounter between teacher and 
student, in which the act of transference is focussed which reiterates 
Mills’ observation that ‘a text comes not to stand for itself, but 
becomes a ritual mnemonic for a far more socialized and person- 
to-person relationship of spiritual tutelage with particular teachers.” 

The celebration of the integrity of the wholeness of the text in 
the dung can be contrasted with the manner in which a text is then 


Mills, Identity, Ritual and State in Tibetan Buddhism, 180. 
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learned only through its parts. We see this in Lobsang Gyatso’s 
account of the day he heard a line of Dharmakirti’s as personal reli- 
gious advice. Gyatso sets the stage for his account with the recol- 
lection that he was just beginning a course of study on the opening 
lines of Dharmakirti’s Commentary on Valid Cognition. The practices of 
a teacher explaining a text line by line, often word by word, are 
very close to Buddhist commentarial practices. Buddhist commen- 
tarial practices are, in their general contours, similar to what is found 
in other religious communities which also have commentaries on 
their scriptures. That is, they presuppose a practically inexhaustible 
number of meanings in a text, and then through conventionalized 
strategies and ingenuity set out to discover and display these mean- 
ings. The basic assumption of a religious commentary often is that 
the meaning of a scripture cannot be contained. Moreover, Buddhist 
commentaries, following the standard commentarial practices used 
throughout South Asia do not seek to specify the meaning of a text 
as a whole, but instead focus on individual parts in a variety of ways 
that extend the meaning of the parts of a text beyond the text itself 
to something that is both larger and also more intangible; in the 
case of Buddhist texts, commentaries extend meaning of the parts 
of a text to Dharma or Truth itself, and in some significant way the 
integrity of the wholeness of an individual text is subsequently elided. 
In short, what Buddhist commentaries make it impossible to do is 
to summarize the meaning of a scripture. 

Other practices in Gyatso’s religious milieu also functioned to elide 
this sense of the wholeness of a text. These include liturgical recita- 
tions of texts that are broken up into parts, much like the liturgical 
readings in Christian lectionaries or in Jewish prayerbooks. More 
dramatic is a system of education that focused on debates between 
students.*' The manner in which texts were used in student debates 
reveals a lot about Tibetan Buddhist attitudes towards a text and it 
is worth quoting Gyatso’s account of debates extensively. He begins 
by connecting the manner of a teacher explaining individual topics 
in the course of teaching a text and then connects this pedagogical 
practice with the practices of debates: 


For a description of this educational system, see G. Dreyfus, The Sound of Two 
Hands Clapping, Berkeley 2003. 
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What one’s guru was trying to get across was the essential point of a 
topic. The full text, the different chapters in it, the sentences and what 
each meant or did not mean were not the focus. The simple trans- 
mission of a part of a text through having it read aloud was not con- 
sidered particularly helpful or important either. Once the essentials of 
a topic were explained, the different ramifications of the point of that 
topic had to be explored through debate. 

The community of learned monks did not rate so highly the per- 
son who was able to set out in full the divisions of an argument or 
the exact way that a particular author went through it. The scholar- 
monk most highly regarded was the one who had grasped the deeper 
implications of a topic and could explore the implications in a struc- 
tured debate without feeling lost when moving away from the specifics 
of a particular presentation. 

Monks who insisted on a close reading of what a text literally said 
and who were scared to venture afield into the realm of thoughts that 
followed naturally from an apprehension of the essence of a topic, 
were not only not valued particularly highly but could even be hauled 
up by the older monks. The abbot might tell them to stop being so 
literal-minded and to look deeper for the meaning. Conversely, even 
if a debater was off a bit from what a sacred text said, still, if his 
debate was based on some contact with a reality that was authentic, 
then he would be admired, even praised for his honest attempt to find 
meaning.” 


The context of debate was highly competitive and it is unlikely that 
in the heat of debate, a monk would make an honest attempt to 
find a personal meaning in a text. Debate did, however, contextu- 
alize and organize a text’s ‘intellectual content’ in highly fluid and 
inventive ways, and the practices of debate would have created a 
religious context in which the ordinariness of fluid interpretations of 
a text would have created a space to expect very personal under- 
standings of a text, personal understandings which would have been 
construed as indeed partial, but still part of the deeper meaning of 
a text. 

It seems, to use a more theoretical language, that Buddhist com- 
mentarial practice and the educational system which utilized debate 
as a central method combine to make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to construct a stable ‘virtual text,’ out of a scnpture. The term ‘virtual 
text’ 1s used by literary theorists to indicate the ability of a reader 


°2 Gyatso, Memoirs of a Tibetan Lama, 86, 87. 
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to ‘tell back’ a story or text that has been heard.’ Some scriptures 
are by their very composition largely incapable of being turned into 
a stable virtual text. It would be impossible for a reader of the Buble, 
for example, to ‘tell back’ the contents of that scripture except in 
the most general of terms. Similar obstacles face the reader of indi- 
vidual Buddhist sutras and even more so, the reader of the Buddhist 
canon as a whole, a very large and diverse corpus of individual texts. 
The practices of handling, interpreting, and receiving texts add fur- 
ther conditions that resist the making a stable virtual text: gestures 
of respect exalt a text; receiving first it in a dung, a rapid-fire recita- 
tion establishes it as beyond total comprehension; commentaries create 
an expectation that many of its meanings are waiting to be discov- 
ered; the practices of debate celebrate ingenuity and creativity in the 
search for a deeper meaning, even if that meaning cannot stand up 
to subsequent scrutiny. All of these practices then create a space for 
the ‘as if’ aspect of scripture to arise. Making it difficult to create 
a stable virtual text makes it possible for a text produced in a time 
and place far away to be received as a ‘telegram’ addressed to one- 
self and filled with personal religious advice on a particular day. 

It is clear from these brief comments that Brian Stock’s observa- 
tion that Augustine’s conversion experience was ‘the result of a behav- 
ioural pattern established in advance’ applies equally to Lobsang 
Gyatso, and although there are important differences in the Christian 
and Buddhist patterns, I think there are equally important generic 
similarities. The possibility of receiving a scripture as personal reli- 
gious advice depends on a diverse set of behavioral patterns that are 
about the conception and care of the self just as much as the con- 
ception and approach to a text. But in the end, we would do well 
to return to Gyatso’s observation that ‘it is strange how much effect 
just a single verse of a religious text can have if it is the right time.” 
The behavioral patterns that create the conditions for the experi- 
ence of the ‘as if’? aspect of scripture are not designed to generate 
this experience uniquely. They are learned and practiced for a vari- 
ety of reasons and for a variety of purposes. Cultivated with different 


On the idea of a virtual text, see J. Bruner, Actual Minds, Possible Worlds, 
Cambridge MA 1986, 6. The term was coined by Wolfgang Iser. 
* Gyatso, Memoirs of a Tibetan Lama, 115. 
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rationales, dedicated to different goals, they do come together in a 
forceful way to allow a person to experience scripture as personal 
religious advice and because the behavioral patterns are cultivated 
for different reasons and dedicated to different goals, when the expe- 
rience does occur, it can only come as a surprise. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
AMBIVALENCES OF CATHOLIC MODERNISATION 


Urs Altermatt 


The trajectories of modernisation in Europe, such as secularisation 
and industrialisation, the rise of the nation state and democratisa- 
tion, occurred in an unsynchronized manner. This produced cross- 
cutting cleavages, rifts and conflicts.' Economic modernity and political 
backwardness, for example, often occurred in close proximity to one 
another. 


This contribution is based on the text of a paper presented at the international 
conference on ‘Religious Identity and the Problem of Historical Foundation’ held 
from 29 August to 1 September 2001 in Utrecht (Netherlands), and develops themes 
that I have discussed in other articles and books. I finished this article in august 
2002. The paper was entitled ‘Anti-modernism in the guise of modernity’ See: Urs 
Altermatt, Der Weg der Schweizer Katholiken ins Ghetto. Die Entstehungsgeschichte der nationalen 
Volksorganisationen im Schweizer Kathohzismus 1848-1919, Fnbourg/Switzerland 1972, 
1995; Id., ‘Conservatism in Switzerland: A Study in Antimodernism’, in: A Century 
of Conservatism, Part 2, Fournal of Contemporary History 14 (1979), 581-610; Id., ‘Katholische 
Subgesellschaft. ‘Thesen zum Konzept der “katholischen Subgesellschaft” am Beispiel 
des Schweizer Katholizismus’, in: Karl Gabriel/Franz-Xaver Kaufmann (ed.), Zur 
Soziologie des Kathohzismus, Mainz 1980, 145-165; Id., Katholizesmus und Moderne. Zur 
Sozial- und Mentalitatsgeschichte der Schweizer Katholiken im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, Zurich 
1989 (French, Italian, Polish and Hungarian translations); Id., ‘Prolegomena zu einer 
Alltagsgeschichte der katholischen Lebenswelt’, in: Theologische Quartalschnft 173 (1993), 
259-271; Id., ‘Katholizismus: Antimodernismus mit modernen Mitteln?’, in: Urs 
Altermatt/Heinz Hiirten/Nikolaus Lobkowicz (ed.), Moderne als Problem des Katholizismus, 
Regensburg 1995, 33-50; Id., ‘Le cas de la Suisse catholique aux 19° et 20° siécles’, 
in: Michel Lagrée (ed.), Chocs et ruptures en histowre religueuse (fin 18°-début 19° svecle). Actes 
du colloque de Rennes, juillet 1997, Rennes 1998, 97-111. — The parallel paper in Utrecht 
was presented by Staf Hellemans, whom I would like to thank for references: Staf 
Hellemans, Religieuze modernisernng, Utrecht 1997; Id., ‘Secularization in a religio- 
geneous modernity’, in: Rudi Laermans/Bryan Wilson/Jaak Billet (ed.), Seculanzation 
and social integration. Papers in honor of Karel Dobbelaere, Leuven 1998; S. Hellemans/ 
M. Kloppenborg/H. Tieleman (ed.), De modemitert van religte, Utrecht 2001; Id., ‘From 
“Catholicism Against Modernity” to the Problematic “Modernity of Catholicism”’, 
in: Ethical Perspectives 8 (2001), 117-127. — I would like to thank Franziska Metzger 
cordially for her assistance. See also the literature and research report: Franziska 
Metzger, ‘Die kulturgeschichtliche Wende in der zeitgeschichtlichen Freiburger 
Katholizismusforschung. Ein Forschungsbericht’, in: eitschnift fiir Schweizerische Kirchen- 
gesdrichte 96 (2002), 145-170. For the section on anti-Semitism I would like to thank 
Chnistina Spati and Martin Pfister for their collaboration. 
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What does ‘modernity’, ‘the modern’ or ‘modernisation’ mean? 
According to the French historian Jacques Le Goff, modernity has 
to do with the consciousness that something new had arisen, signi- 
fying a break with the past.” In the 16th century, scholars began to 
divide European history into three epochs: the history of antiquity 
or ‘old’ history, medieval history, and modern or ‘new’ history. 
Historians situated the beginning of modern history around 1500. 
What lay in-between were the Middle Ages, a kind of a transitional 
history. 

In a second meaning of the word, modernity refers to progress, 
and as such primarily to industrialisation as a societal development 
which, in a number of European countries, began around the time 
of the French Revolution.’ In sociology, the functional differentiation 
of society is regarded as the most distinctive characteristic of the 
modern era. Here, the more recent literature distinguishes between 
‘first’ and ‘second modernity’ or ‘reflexive modernisation’ indicating 
the ‘modernisation of the modern’.* Ulrich Beck understands the lat- 
ter as a process of self-problematising or self-thematising of the mod- 
ern world, concerned with the consequences, limits, discontinuities 
and paradoxes of radical modernity. Globalisation and an increas- 
ing individualisation since the 1960’s are viewed as the characteristic 
elements of this second modernity. 

Finally, Le Goff discerns a third meaning: The concept of ‘moder- 
nity’ emerged in France in the 1860s. Wherever industrial change 
proceeds rapidly, new ideas emerge, which serve both the promotion 
of, and reactions to, social change. In 1863, the French writer Charles 
Baudelaire suggested that modernity encompassed the behaviours and 
mores of a particular period. According to him, every epoch pos- 
sesses 1ts own attitudes and characteristic expressions. In this view 
modernity no longer means conforming to the norm, but fashion. 
He thus used the word ‘modern’ in the sense of ‘fashionable’. 


* Jacques Le Goff, Histoire et mémoire, Paris 1986, 71995. See also Hans-Ulrich 
Wehler, Modernisterungstheone und Geschichte, Gottingen 1975. 

3 Le Goff, Histoire et mémoire, 60. 

* See Ulrich Beck/Wolfgang Bonss, Die Modernisierung der Moderne, Frankfurt a.M. 
2001, especially: Ulnch Beck/Wolfgang Bonss/Chnstoph Lau, “Theorie reflexiver 
Modernisierung — Fragestellungen, Hypothesen, Forschungsprogramme’, !1-59; 
Ulnch Beck/Anthony Giddens/Scott Lash, Reflexive Modernisterung. Eine Kontroverse, 
Frankfurt a.M. 1996. 

° Charles Baudelaire, ‘Le peintre de la vie moderne’, in: Le Figaro, 26. and 29. 
November, 3. December 1863, quoted in: Le Goff, Histoire et mémoire, 88-89 (as in 
footnote 2). 
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Within the frame of modern history, historians differentiate fur- 
ther by speaking of ‘contemporary history’. During the course of 
the 20th century, contemporary history grew in importance, partly 
due to the fact that, in a globalised world, recent history concerns 
more and more people directly. In France, the term used 1s ‘Histoire 
du temps présent’, which may be translated into German as ‘Gegen- 
wartsgeschichte’. Contemporary history 1s, admittedly, not a new phe- 
nomenon; the Greek historian Thucydides already employed a similar 
perception of time with regard to the age of the Peloponnesian War, 
as did Tacitus with regard to the Roman Empire. 

When speaking of ‘the modern’ in this article, I do not only intend 
what is usually referred to as contemporary history, the beginning 
of which might be placed, depending on one’s perspective, in 1917/18, 
with the end of the First World War and the Russian Revolution, 
in 1945, with the downfall of National Socialism and fascism in 
Europe, or in 1989, with the collapse of the Soviet empire. The 
period after the Second World War, associated with the rise of a 
society characterised by consumerism and leisure culture, 1s of great 
significance for the cultural and religious history of Europe; how- 
ever, the watershed, as far as the history of Catholicism is concerned, 
was caused by secularisation from the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. For this reason I shall treat the 19th and 20th centuries as a 
single time-frame.’ 


See for what follows: Gerhard Schulz, Finftihrung in die Zeitgeschichte, Darmstadt 
1992, 55-65; Reinhart Koselleck, ‘Begriffsgeschichthche Anmerkungen zur “Zeit- 
geschichte”’, in: Victor Conzemius/Martin Greschat/Hermann Kocher (ed.), Die 
Ket nach 1945 als Thema kirchhcher Keitgeschichte, Gottingen 1988, 17-31. 

’ Some unsystematic references on secularisation from the abundant literature: 
Niklas Luhmann, Religion der Gesellschaft, Frankfurt a.M. 2000; Michael N. Ebertz, 
Erosion der Gnadenanstalt? Zum Wandel der Soztalgestalt von Kirche, Frankfurt a. M. 1998; 
contributions by Andreas Holzem, Hartmut Lehmann and Philippe Martin in: Karch- 
liche Keitgeschichte 11 (1998); contributions by Friedrich Wilhelm Graf, Alois Hahn, 
Hartmut Lehmann et al. in: Hartmut Lehmann (ed.), Sakulansterung, Dechristanisterung, 
Rechnishanisterung im neuzeitlichen Europa, Gottingen 1997; Claude Langlois, ‘La “déchnis- 
tianisation”’, in: Jacques Le Goff/René Rémond (ed.), Histowe de la France religueuse, 
Tome 3, Du Rot Trés Chrétien a la laicité républicaine, Paris 1991, 177-256; ‘Thomas 
Luckmann, The Invisible Religion. The Problem of Religion in Modern Society, New York 
1967. 
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Stages in the Relationship between Catholicism and Modernity 


The Catholic Church and its elites and the Catholics loyal to the 
church reacted to the diminishing importance of religion associated 
with modernisation and secularisation by adopting a defensive strat- 
egy towards modernity.® 

However, in practice Catholicism underwent a partial, although 
often unintended modernisation. Since religion was part of the chang- 
ing society, Catholicism was also transformed through the moderni- 
sation processes, but in the period between 1850 and 1950, it did 
not abandon its anti-modern thrust. This is discussed in detail in my 


book ‘Katholizismus und Moderne’ (1989).° 


® See Staf Hellemans, Religieuze modernisering (as in footnote 1). 

” The book “Katholizismus und Moderne” has evoked lively reactions in Switzerland 
and internationally. On the whole, despite some objections, the basic theses have 
been accepted. See e.g.: Antonius Liedhegener, ‘Der deutsche Katholizismus um 
die Jahrhundertwende (1890-1914). Ein Literaturbericht’, in: Jahrbuch ftir chnstliche 
Sozialurssenschaften 32 (1991), 361-392; Heinz Hiirten, in: Historisches Jahrbuch 111 
(1991), 511; Peter Hersche, ‘Katholizismus und Moderne. Eine Buchbesprechung’, 
in: Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschnift, 81 (1991), 68-74; Michael Klocker, ‘Das katholi- 
sche Milieu. Grundiiberlegungen — in besonderer Hinsicht auf das Deutsche Kaiserreich 
von 1871’, in: eitschnft fir Religions- und Gerstesgeschichte 44 (1992), 241-262; Franz- 
Xaver Kaufmann, ‘Zur Einfiihrung: Probleme und Wege einer historischen Ein- 
schatzung des II. Vatikanischen Konzils’, in: Franz-Xaver Kaufmann/Arnold Zingerle 
(ed.), Vatikanum IIT und Modernisierung. Historische, theologische und soztologische Perspektiven, 
Paderborn 1996, 9-34; Olaf Blaschke/Frank Michael Kuhlemann, ‘Religion in der 
Geschichte und Gesellschaft. Sozialhistorische Perspektiven ftir die vergleichende 
Erforschung religidser Mentalitaten und Milieus’, in: Id. (ed.), Religion im Kaiserretch. 
Milteus — Mentalitaten — Krisen, Gitersloh 1996, 7-56; Wolfgang Tischner, ‘Milieu in 
Diaspora und Diktatur: Uberlegungen zu einem funktionsorientierten Forschungsansatz’, 
in: Johannes Horstmann/Antonius Liedhegener (ed.), Konfesston, Milieu, Moderne. 
Konzeptionelle Positionen und Kontroversen zur Geschichte Katholizismus und Kirche im 19. und 
20. Jahrhundert, Schwerte 2001, 145-159. From the Dutch perspective: Jan Roes, 
‘Katholizismus und Moderne oder Der veruntreute Himmel und seine postmoderne 
Relevanz’, in: Karchliche eitgeschichte, 4 (1991), 278-284. From the Polish perspec- 
tive: Jozef Tischner, O mysleniu 1 doswiadczeniu w krolesture wiary, in: Tycodnik Powszechny, 
12 February 1995; Jaroslaw Gowin, ‘Miedzy Katolickim gettem a chrzescijanstwem 
selektywnym’, in: <nak 488 (1996), 148-152. From the French perspective: Michel 
Lagrée, ‘Avant-propos’, in: Lagrée (ed.), Chocs et ruptures en historre religueuse (as in foot- 
note 1), 11-16. From the American and British perspective: Jonathan Steinberg, 
‘Roma locuta: Catholics in Germany and Switzerland in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries’, in: The Histoncal Journal (Cambridge) 34 (1991), 1009-1015; Helmut 
Walser Smith/Chris Clark, “The Fate of Nathan’, in: Helmut Walser Smith (ed.), 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews in Germany, 1800-1914, Oxford/New York 2001, 5. 
From the Canadian perspective: Lucia Ferretti, ‘Catholicisme et société en Suisse et 
au Québec: deux situations historiques, deux regards d’historiens’, in: Claude Hauser/ 
Yvan Lamonde (ed.), Regards crowsés entre le Fura, la Suisse romande et le Québec, Saint- 
Nicolas (Quebec)/Porrentruy (Switzerland) 2002, 189-202. 
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In contrast to the pre-modern period before 1800, when the 
Chnistian churches occupied an eminent position in the life of Europe, 
since the emergence of modern society people have increasingly been 
living in a variety of societal sub-systems, of which religion is but 
one.'” As a result of social differentiation, Christianity only partially 
determined the identity of European societies and individuals. With 
industrialisation, nation building, liberal nights, democratic forms of 
government, social problems, and the emancipation of women, the 
church and Catholics were confronted with new social challenges. 

As the sociologist Niklas Luhmann wrote, functional differentiation 
of society meant that religion was no longer constitutive for all areas 
of life. Furthermore, exclusion from religion or from the church no 
longer implied exclusion from society, as had been the case during 
the Middle Ages.'' The Anglo-Czech philosopher and social anthro- 
pologist Ernest Gellner pointed out that, with the formation of the 
nation states, state-dominated culture became the decisive criterion 
for inclusion and exclusion, and henceforth increasingly determined 
the construction of collective identities. Whereas in the pre-modern 
confessional period of the 16th and 17th centuries a primary char- 
acteristic of social inclusion and exclusion was religious or confes- 
sional belonging, from the 19th century on it was the sense of 
belonging to a nation state which acquired a comparable function 
in Europe." 

The Catholic Church viewed these modern developments as neg- 
ative phenomena of ‘secularisation’ and ‘de-confessionalisation’ and 
hence as threats to the church and to religion. It reacted to its own 
sense of crisis by stressing the religious-moral values of its own world- 
view, wich was antithetical to modern ideologies such as liberalism 
and socialism which were regarded as dangerous. Taking their cue 
from this sense of crisis, Catholic elites propagated anti-modernist 
defensive strategies.'” 


See e.g. Luhmann, De Religion der Gesellschaft (as in footnote 7); Charles ‘Taylor, 
Das Unbehagen an der Moderne, Frankfurt a.M. 1995; Herbert Willems/Alois Hahn 
(ed.), Identitat und Moderne, Frankfurt a.M. 1999; Franz-Xaver Kaufmann, Religion und 
Modernitat — Sozralwissenschaftliche Perspektwen, Tubingen 1989. On the centuries prior to 
1800 see: Kaspar von Greyerz, Religion und Kultur: Europa 1500-1800, Gottingen 2000. 
'' Luhmann, Die Religion der Gesellschaft (as in footnote 7), 304-305. 
'? See on this: Ernest Gellner, Nationalismus und Moderne, Berlin 1991 (English orig- 
inal Oxford 1983); Id., Encounters with Nationalism, Oxford 1994. 
'S Altermatt, Kathoiizismus und Moderne 1989 (as in footnote 1); Graf, ‘““Dechristiani- 
sierung” Zur Problemgeschichte eines kulturpolitischen Topos’, in: Lehmann (ed.), 
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The British sociologist Bill McSweeney distinguishes three periods 
with regard to the Catholic Church’s attitude towards modernity: 
first, the period from the French Revolution to 1878, i.e. up to the 
end of Pius IX’s pontificate, characterised as a period of rejection 
of the modern world; second, the period from 1878 up to the Second 
Vatican Council, as a period of nvalry with modernity; and third, 
since the end of the Second Vatican Council in 1965, a period of 
partnership with the modern world.'* 

With an eye to the pontificate of Pope John Paul II, Staf Hellemans 
suggests a further differentiation. After the brief Conciliar phase of 
the 1960s, which was characterised by a climate of ‘aggiornamento’, 
a fourth, restorative period (‘countervoice’) can be distinguished, start- 
ing with the encyclical ‘Humanae Vitae’ of Pope Paul VI in 1968. 
However, this division into periods does not seem to prevent Hellemans 
from emphasising the modernisation of Catholicism. In his opinion, 


Catholicism should be seen as an ‘evolving part of a likewise evolv- 
ing modernity’. 

In contrast to Hellemans, I prefer to emphasise the ambivalent 
side of Catholicism’s relationship with the modern world.'® In deal- 
ing with the modern world, Catholicism used modern means, which 
had the unintended consequence of accelerating the modernisation 


of Catholicism itself.!’ This is one of the contradictions of Catholic 


Sdkularisterung, Dechnstianisverung, Rechrstianisterung (as in footnote 7); Olaf Blaschke, 
‘Krise als gedachte Unordnung. Die katholische Bildungselite und die Knsenmentalitat 
im Fin de siécle’, in: Aram Mattioli/Michael Graetz (ed.), Arisenwahrnehmungen im Fin 
de stécle. Fiidische und katholische Bildungseliten in Deutschland und der Schweiz, Zurich 1997, 
247-269. 

'* Bill McSweeney, Roman Cathohcism. The Search for Relevance, Oxford 1980, 236-239. 

'? Hellemans, ‘From “Catholicism Against Modernity” to the Problematic “Modernity 
of Catholicism’” (as in footnote 1), 121. 

'© See my books and articles mentioned in footnote 1. On German Catholicism, 
see e.g.: Kaufmann/Zingerle (ed.), Vatikanum II und Modernisverung (as in footnote 9); 
Karl Gabriel, Christentum zwischen Tradition und Postmoderne, Freiburg 1.Br. 1992; Wilfried 
Loth, ‘Einleitung’, in: Id. (ed.), Deutscher Katholizismus m Umbruch zur Moderne, Stuttgart/ 
Berlin/Cologne 1991, 9-19; Heinz Hiirten, Kurze Geschichte des deutschen Katholizismus: 
1800-1960, Mainz 1986; Klaus Schatz, <wzschen Sakulansation und zwetem Vatikanum. 
Der Weg des deutschen Katholizismus im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, Frankfurt a.M. 1986; 
Walser Smith/Clark, “The Fate of Nathan’ (as in footnote 9). Research report: Karl- 
Egon Loénne, ‘Katholizismus-Forschung’, in: Geschichte und Gesellschaft 26 (2000), 
128-170. 

'7 See also: Anthony Giddens, The consequences of modernity, Stanford 1990; Ulrich 
Beck, Die Exfindung des Politischen. Zu einer Theone reflexiver Modernisierung, Frankfurt a.M. 
1993. 
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anti-modernism: despite its anti-modern ideas, Catholicism was mod- 
ern in certain areas. Speaking of fundamentalism with reference to 
a number of religions, the sociologist S.N. Eisenstadt pointed to the 
link between ‘modern Jacobinic mobilisation’ and ‘anti-modern’ ideas, 
and characterized fundamentalist movements in terms of a ‘highly 
selective appropriation, transformation and reinterpretation of vari- 
ous aspects of modernity’.'® 

We turn once more to chronology. During the second half of the 
19th century, Pope Pius [X’s ‘Syllabus Errorum’ of 1864 acquired 
great fame. In this anti-modernist programme, conceived as an appen- 
dix to the encyclical ‘Quanta cura’, the pope condemned a list of 
errors associated with the culture of the time, which the church 
intended to combat; all in all, a long catalogue of modern ideolo- 
gies and schools of thought, including rationalism and indifferentism, 
liberalism, socialism and much more. 

After the long reign of Pius [X (1846-1878), change set in with the 
pontificate of Leo XII (1878-1903). The church entered into rivalry 
with modern society, and developed a Catholic counter-project, for 
which the social encyclicals ‘Rerum Novarum’ of 1891 and, later, 
Pius XI’s ‘Quadragesimo Anno’ of 1931, were programmatic.'” 

Even though the social encyclical of 1891 represented an innova- 
tion, I wonder whether we may really speak of a new period. 
Ultimately, this depends on how we frame the question. The basic 
anti-modernist thrust, involving the explicit rejection of numerous 
modern currents of thought, did not disappear under Pope Leo XIII. 
Considering the entire period from the French Revolution to the 
Second World War, we can speak of an anti-revolutionary, restora- 
tive defense-strategy under Pius [X, and an evolutionary-pragmatic 
one under Leo XIII. 

Following the sociologist Franz-Xaver Kaufmann, with reference 
to the period of the Pius popes (1846-1958) we may speak of a cler- 


icalisation of Catholicism as a reaction to functional differentiation.”° 


'8 S.N. Eisenstadt, Die Vielfalt der Moderne, Gottingen 2000, quoted 204, 221. 
Citation translated by the author. 

' See McSweeney, Roman Catholicism (as in footnote 14), 74-80; Hellemans, ‘From 
“Catholicism Against Modernity” to the Problematic “Modernity of Catholicism’”’ 
(as in footnote 1), 119. 

*? Franz-Xaver Kaufmann, Kirche begreifen. Analysen und Thesen zur gesellschaftlichen 
Verfassung des Chnstentums, Freiburg i.Br. 1979, 100. See also: Karl Gabnel, ‘Die 
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In the wake of ultramontanism, Catholicism was sacralised, hierar- 
chised and clericalised.*' Due to the loss of the Papal State and the 
growing international solidarity with the pope since the early 1870s, 
the ultramontanist movement gained momentum during the reign of 
Pope Pius IX. It was further reinforced during the ‘Kulturkampf’, 
growing into an international movement driven by clerical and lay 
elites, which, under the guidance of Rome, mobilised and homogenised 
Catholicism.” Catholic religiosity was transformed from a ‘popular’ 
into a ‘popularised’ mass religion, which adopted the traits of a mass 
culture directed by the elites.*? The period from Pius IX to Pius XII 
(1846-1958) was thus characterised by an extraordinarily homogenous 
culture of piety, which generated the Catholic cultural community. 


neuzeitliche Gesellschaftsentwicklung und der Katholizismus als Sozialform der 
Christentumsgeschichte’ (as in footnote 1), 205. 

*! From the extensive literature on ultramontanisation, see from the German per- 
spective e.g.: Irmtraud Gotz von Olenhusen, ‘Die Ultramontanisierung des Klerus. 
Das Beispiel der Erzdidzese Freiburg’, in: Loth (ed.), Deutscher Katholizismus im Umbruch 
zur Moderne (as in footnote 16), 46-75; Olaf Blaschke, ‘Das 19. Jahrhundert: Ein 
Zweites Konfessionelles Zeitalter?’, in: Geschichte und Gesellschaft 26 (2000), 38-75; 
Idem, Katholizismus und Antisemitismus 1m Deutschen Karserreich, Gottingen 1997; Michael 
N. Ebertz, “Ein Haus voll Glorie schauet. ” Modernisierungsprozesse der rémisch- 
katholischen Kirche im 19. Jahrhundert’, in: Wolfgang Schieder (ed.), Religion und 
Gesellschaft im 19. Jahrhundert, Stuttgart 1993, 62-85; Christoph Weber, ‘Ultra- 
montanisierung als katholischer Fundamentalismus’, in: Loth (ed.), Deutscher Katholzismus 
am Umbruch zur Moderne (as in footnote 16), 20-45; Klaus-Michael Mallmann, 
‘Ultramontanismus und Arbeiterbewegung im Kaiserreich. Uberlegungen am Beispiel 
des Saarreviers,’ in: Loth (ed.), Deutscher Katholizismus im Umbruch zur Moderne (as in 
footnote 16), 76-94; Wolfgang Schieder, ‘Religion in der Sozialgeschichte’, in: 
Wolfgang Schieder/ Volker Sellin (ed.), Sozealgeschichte in Deutschland. Entuncklungen und 
Perspektiven tm internationalen Kusammenhang, vol. 3, Gottingen 1987, 9-31; Gottfried 
Korff, ‘Kulturkampf und Volksfrommigkeit’, in: Wolfgang Schieder (ed.), Volksrehguositat 
in der modemen Sozialgeschichte, Gottingen 1986, 137-151; Michael N. Ebertz, ‘Herrschaft 
in der Kirche. Hierarchie, Tradition und Charisma im 19. Jahrhundert’, in: Karl 
Gabriel/Franz-Xaver Kaufmann (ed.), <ur Soziologie des Katholizismus, Mainz 1980, 
89-111. 

#2 On the ‘Kulturkampf’ in Switzerland, see: Peter Stadler, Der Kulturkampf in der 
Schweiz. Eidgenossenschaft und Katholische Kirche 1m europdtschen Umkres 1848-1888, Zurich 
1996. 

*3 See Korff, Kulturkampf und Volksfrommigkeit (as in footnote 21), 139, 147. See 
also: Ebertz, ‘“Ein Haus voll Glorie schauet. ”” (as in footnote 21), 79-81; Michael 
Klocker, Katholisch— Von der Wiege bis zur Bahre. Eine Lebensmacht im Kerfall?, Munich 
1991; Schieder, Religion in der Sozialgeschichte (as in footnote 21); Wolfgang Schieder, 
‘Einleitung’, in: Schieder (ed.), Volksrelgiositat in der modernen Soztalgeschichte, 7-13 (as 
in footnote 21); Michael N. Ebertz, ‘Die Organisierung von Massenreligiositat im 
19. Jahrhundert. Soziologische Aspekte zur Frommigkeitsforschung’ in: Jahrbuch fir 
Volkskunde 2 (1979), 38-72. 
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The veneration of the Virgin Mary and the cult of the Sacred 
Heart were prominent expressions of ultramontanist popular piety.** 
In Switzerland, pilgrimages to the statue of Our Lady of Einsiedeln, 
which from 1864 onwards were major organised events, were the 
most prominent manifestations of Marian piety. The veneration of 
Pius [IX was another expression of ultramontanism. As early as 1857, 
the newly established Catholic association in Switzerland was named 
‘Piusverein’ (Association of Pius IX) after the reigning pope Pius 
IX.* When, during the winter of 1859/60, the Papal State was in 
great peril, this society organised a comprehensive support project. 
The petition initiated by the bishops and the Catholic press enjoyed 
wide support with 155 766 signatures.” A similar phenomenon were 
the 3000 Dutch ‘Suaven’ who voluntarily enlisted in the fight for 
the Papal State during the 1860s.?’ 

At this point, a brief remark about what is often called ‘liberal’ 
Catholicism seems appropriate. The centralisation of church author- 
ity, which reached a climax in 1870 with the dogma of papal infal- 
ibility, evoked resistance from ‘liberal’ Catholics in Switzerland, 
Germany, the Netherlands and other countries. Between 1871 and 
1876, in the wake of the ‘Kulturkampf’, some of these Catholics 
went on to found the ‘Christ-Catholic Church’. In Switzerland, the 
Christian Catholic movement initially had also a political character, 
bringing together politically liberal (‘freisinnige’) Catholics, who 
advanced political and religious arguments against conservative and 
ultramontane Catholicism.” 


4 On the Sacred Heart cult in Germany, see: Norbert Busch, Katholische Frommigkeit 
und Moderne. Kur Soztal- und Mentalitatsgeschichte des Herz-fesu-Kultes zwischen Kulturkampf 
und Erstem Weltkneg, Bielefeld 1995; Norbert Busch, ‘Fromme Westfalen. Zur Sozial- 
und Mentalitatsgeschichte des Herz-Jesu-Kultes zwischen Kulturkampf und Erstem 
Weltkneg’, in: Westfalsche Zeatschnft 144 (1994), 329-350. On apparitions of Mary, 
see: David Blackbourn, Marpingen: Apparitions of the Virgin Mary in Nineteenth Century 
Germany, Oxford 1994. 

2> On the Association of Pius [X in Switzerland, see: Alois Steiner, Der Piusverein 
der Schweiz von seiner Gnindung bis zum Vorabend des Kulturkampfes 1857-1870, Stans 
1961. 

*° See more extensively: Altermatt, Katholizismus und Moderne (as in footnote 1), 
257-260. 

*7 Jan Roes, ‘Die katholische Kirche und die Herausforderungen der Moderne in 
den Niederlanden im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert’, in: <SAG, 89 (1995), 7—44, here 18. 

*8 On Switzerland: Urs von Arx, ‘Christkatholische Kirche’, in: Historisches Lextkon 
der Schwaz, <http://www.snl.ch/dhs/externe/protect/textes/D11432.htmb; Victor 
Conzemius, Katholizismus ohne Rom. Dre Altkatholische Kirchengememschaft, Zurich/Einsiedeln/ 
Cologne 1969; Lukas Vischer/Lukas Schenker/Rudolf Dellsperger (ed.), Okumenische 
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Up until the 1950s and 1960s, Roman Catholicism bore a homoge- 
nous stamp. It was only after the Second Vatican Council of 1962-1965 
that the Catholic milieu disintegrated. The Council, convened by 
Pope John XXIII, not only gave expression to changes in Catholic 
society and mentality, but also accelerated further transformation.” 
It inaugurated a period of ‘aggiornamento’, in which the Church, 
in the famous declaration on the freedom of belief and religion of 
1965, spoke in favour of human rights, and, in the council docu- 
ment ‘“Gaudium et Spes’ of the same year, pleaded for recognition 
of the ‘signs of the times’. “Gaudium et Spes’ demonstrates that this 
council marked a change in direction for the Church, which broke 
free of its entrenched opposition to modernity. In contrast, John Paul 
II, who became Pope in 1978, adopted a different position. John 
Paul II’s attitude can be interpreted as a conservative offensive strat- 
egy, In as much as his primary concern is not the church’s adapta- 
tion to the world, but rather the contrary, to bring the secularised 
global society back into the church’s embrace. 

Be that as it may, the modernisation of the years of reform sur- 
rounding the council brought about a conservative reaction in the 
world church. Under the pontificate of John Paul II, the church 
again emphasised the distance of Catholic doctrine from modern 
developments. Thus, during the last third of the 20th century, ten- 
dencies towards renewal and towards restoration ran parallel to one 
another, and gave to Catholicism an ambivalent character. Since 
anti-modernist Catholics too employ modern means, the relationship 
of Catholicism to modernity appears even more complex. 


The Catholic Milieu as a Reaction to Modernity 


The French sociologist of religion Emile Poulat speaks on the one 
hand of an ‘Eglise en opposition avec le ‘monde moderne’ pour 


Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz, Fibourg/Switzerland/Basel 1994; Stadler, Der Kulturkampf 
wn der Schweiz (as in footnote 22). 

*? For the contextualisation of the Second Vatican Council in the Western 
European Catholicism of the second half of the 20th century, see from the exten- 
sive literature: Hubert Wolf (ed.), Antimodernismus und Modernismus in der katholschen 
Kirche. Beitrdge zum theologuegeschichtlichen Vorfeld des II. Vatikanums, Paderborn/Munich/ 
Vienna/Zurich 1998; Kaufmann/Zingerle (ed.), Vatskanum II und Modernisierung. 
Historische, theologische und sozwologische Perspektwen (as in footnote 9). 
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défendre son existence menaceé par cette évolution [a Church in 
opposition with the ‘modern world’ in order to defend its existence 
menaced by this development]’, and on the other of an ‘Eglise de 
connivence avec ce méme monde pour défendre un ordre social 
menacé de subversion {a Church in connivance with that same world 
in order to defend a social order endangered by subversion]’.*° This 
effectively sums up the contradictory relation of the Catholic Church 
to the modern world. 

Considering the history of European Catholicism in the 19th and 
20th centuries, we can interpret ‘social’ and ‘political’ Catholicism 
as ambivalent phenomena of Catholic modernisation. ‘Taking its point 
of departure in resistance to the Enlightenment and the French 
Revolution, the Catholic movement was, first of all, a result — or, 
more precisely: an offensive reaction — to the processes of societal 
modernisation. The Catholic Church and Catholics loyal to the 
church intended to preserve existing Catholic values and church 
structures within or against the social changes associated with mod- 
ern society.”! 

Catholic anti-modernism expressed itself primarily at the discur- 
sive level. Here, the main concern was to defend the Catholic world- 
view against the perceived threat of the modern ideologies of liberalism 
and socialism. Apart from these defensive aims, one should not over- 
look the more offensive concepts. Some circles propagated a ‘re- 
catholicising’ or ‘re-christianising’ of the state and society.” The 
spectrum of attitudes within European Catholicism ranged from ten- 
dencies towards a reactionary restoration to those advocating evolu- 
tionary reform. 

Also part of the anti-modernist syndrome in Catholicism was the 
hostility to freemasons, communists and Jews. ‘Time and again, Catholic 
intellectuals, with their cultural pessimism, blamed socialism and 


Emile Poulat, Eglise contre Bourgeowse. Introduction au devenir du catholwisme actuel, 
Paris 1977, 88. Citation translated by the author. 

‘1 See Altermatt, Katholizismus und Modeme (as in footnote 1) as well as the liter- 
ature in footnote |. 

*° Especially in the case of the integralist nghtwing Catholics, the postulate of 
re-Catholicising was a central aim. See on this: David Alexander, ‘Is Fundamentalism 
an Integrism?’, in: Social Compass 32 (1985), 373-392. On Switzerland: Franziska 
Metzger, Die “Schildwache”. Exne integralistisch-rechtskatholische Zetung 1912-1945, Fnbourg/ 
Switzerland 2000; Franziska Metzger, ‘Rekatholisierungsdiskurs und Erneuerungs- 
bewegungen in der integralistisch-rechtskatholischen Zeitung “Schildwache” 1912-1945’, 
in: <SKG, 95 (2001), 159-178. 
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liberalism for the ‘de-christianising’ and ‘moral decay’ of modern 
society, thus giving rise to conspiracy theories.” 

This was the anti-modernist aspect of the Catholic reaction to 
modernity. In contrast to this, interaction with society produced 
processes of modernisation within Catholicism itself. Firstly, during 
the second half of the 19th century the church succeeded in con- 
veying to the broad church population its anti-modern positions in 
doctrine and morals more effectively than before by using modern 
organisational techniques. The elite employed modern means lke 
societies, parties and newspapers; that is to say, they used mass com- 
munication media in order to realise their anti-modern aims. Cath- 
olicism was a form of anti-modernism by modern means.* 

The more the official church lost influence in society, the more 
lay groups and associations gained significance within the overall 
strategy of Catholicism in Switzerland, Germany and other Western 
European countries. This development in turn had a modernising 
impact on the church and on Catholicism. However, distinctions 
between the different countries remained. Thus it would seem that 
Catholicism in the Netherlands and in the Canadian province of 
Quebec retained a more clerical organisational structure than was 
the case in Switzerland.» 

To the extent that the Catholic Church lost control over religious 
and non-religious domains, its clerical and lay elites tned to shield 
the Catholic life-world from modern society. Thus, in interaction 
with modernity, there emerged new social forms within Catholicism, 
to which international researchers and publicists applied the syn- 
onymous terms ‘political Catholicism’, “Catholic ghetto’, “‘sub-society’, 


‘pillar’, ‘block’ and ‘milieu’.*° 


3 T shall return to anti-Semitism in more detail later. 

*# See Altermatt, ‘Conservatism in Suntzerland’ (as in footnote 1); Altermatt, Kathohzismus 
und Moderne (as in footnote 1). 

> The Netherlands: Jan Roes, ‘In de kerk geboren. Het Nederlands katholicisme 
in anderhalve eeuw van herleving naar overleving,’ in: Jaarboek van het Katholiek 
Documentatie Centrum 24 (1994), 61-102; Roes, ‘Die katholische Kirche und die 
Herausforderungen der Moderne in den Niederlanden’ (as in footnote 27). Quebec: 
Lucia Ferretti, Bréve histoire de l’Eglise catholique au Québec, Montreal 1999. 

36 From the theoretical literature on the Catholic ‘milieu’ or ‘sub-culture’, which 
has proliferated since the 1980’s, see e.g.: Walser Smith/Clark, “The Fate of Nathan’ 
(as in footnote 9); contributions by Christoph Kosters and Antonius Liedhegener, 
Wilfried Loth, Wolfgang Tischner and Olaf Blaschke in: Johannes Horstmann/Antonius 
Liedhegener (ed.), Konfesston, Milieu, Moderne. Konzeptionelle Positionen und Kontroversen zur 
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The interrelationship between the cultural-ideological and the struc- 
tural-social dimensions is central to the constitution of the Catholic 
sub-society or milieu.*’ Constitutive of the Catholic milieu, as with 
all social milieus, are on the one hand, shared values, rites and forms 
of behaviour, and, on the other, a common sub-structure consisting 
of social relations, from intellectual networks to associations and par- 
ties. Whether one belonged to the Catholic sub-society was essen- 
tially determined by the fact that Catholics felt a strong religious 
attachment to the Roman church, while at the same time they 
counted themselves part of the Catholic block in the political field 
and in civil society formations. The interrelationship between the 
cultural and social dimensions of the Catholic milieu proved significant 
for the development and preservation of Catholic identity in oppo- 
sition to modern society, in that it built a communicative commu- 
nity which helped to determine thought and actions, in short the 
Catholic way of life. 

In its constitution and development, the Catholic milieu was 
impregnated with the anti-modernism of the official church. The 


Geschichte von Katholizismus und Kirche im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, Schwerte 2001, 79-95; 
Blaschke/Kuhlemann, ‘Religion in der Geschichte und Gesellschaft’ (as in footnote 
9); Arbeitskreis fiir kirchliche Zeitgeschichte (AKKZG), ‘Konfession und Cleavages. 
Ein Erklarungsmodell zur regionalen Entstehung des katholischen Milieus in 
Deutschland’, in: Historsches Jahrbuch 120 (2000), 358-395; Kaufmann, ‘Zur Eimfihrung’ 
(as in footnote 9); ‘Thomas Mergel, <wzschen Klasse und Konfession: katholisches Biirgertum 
im Rhenland 1794-1914, Gottingen 1994; AKKZG, ‘Katholiken zwischen Tradition 
und Moderne. Das katholische Milieu als Forschungsaufgabe’, in: Westfalische Forschungen 
43 (1993), 588-654; Karl Gabniel, Christentum zwischen Tradition und Postmoderne (as in 
footnote 16); Michael Klécker, “Das katholische Milieu. Grundiiberlegungen in 
besonderer Hinsicht auf das Deutsche Kaiserreich von 1871’, in: eitschnft fir Religions- 
und Gerstesgeschichte 44 (1992), 241-262; Wilfried Loth, ‘Integration und Erosion: 
Wandlungen des katholischen Milieus’, in: Id. (ed.), Deutscher Katholizismus im Umbruch 
zur Moderne, Stuttgart/Berlin/Cologne 1991, 266-281; Josef Mooser, ‘Volk, Arbeiter 
und Birger in der katholischen Offentlichkeit des Kaiserreichs. Zur Sozial- und 
Funktionsgeschichte der deutschen Katholikentage 1871-1913’, in: Hans-Jiirgen Puhle 
(ed.), Buirger in der Gesellschaft der Neuzert, Gottingen 1991, 259-273; Altermatt, 
Katholizismus und Moderne (as in footnote 1); Idem, ‘Katholische Subgesellschaft’ (as 
in footnote 1); Id., ‘Identitat und Emanzipation einer konfessionell-politischen Minder- 
heit. Sozialgeschichtliches Modell zur Entstehung der katholisch-konservativen Sub- 
kultur im schweizerischen Bundesstaat’, in: <SKG 73 (1979), 169-192; Id., ‘Politischer 
Katholizismus. Uberlegungen und Hinweise zu Begriff und Gegenstand des politi- 
schen Katholizismus im allgemeinen und des politischen Katholizismus der Schweiz 
im besondern’, in: Reformatio 22 (1973), 486-496. 

*’ T have already commented on this more than once. See the literature report: 
Metzger, Die kulturgeschichtliche Wende in der zeitgeschichtlichen Freiburger 
Katholizismusforschung (as in footnote 1). 
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anti-modernist syndrome was the glue that held the Catholic com- 
munity together with respect to ‘Weltanschauung’ and ideology, and 
that stamped their animosities. Many Catholic stereotypes have their 
origin in this anti-modernist mentality which characterised Catholicism 
from 1850 to 1950.* 

Looking at the development of the Catholic movement in Europe 
from a comparative perspective, we can distinguish three periods, 
which correspond broadly with the phases of Catholic anti-mod- 
ernism. After the religious renewal across Europe in the 1830s and 
1840s, the middle of the 19th century saw the gradual development 
of Catholic sub-societies in a number of countries, like Germany, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland. The heyday of milieu-Catholicism 
was the first half of the 20th century, before, in the 1950’s and 
1960’s, a process of decline became noticeable, which led to the ero- 
sion of the sub-culture in the last third of the 20th century.” 

Although the milieu was relatively uniform in the period from 
1880 to 1950, it would be wrong to speak of a monolithic Catholic 
block.*” During the second half of the 19th century, intra-Catholic 
conflicts and various other factors, such as the majority or minority 
situation of Catholics in particular regions, generation change and 
social stratification, gave rise to distinct networks focused on different 
ideas and political orientations, from small intellectual circles to 
macro-networks, each of which contributed in its own way to the 
development of the Catholic sub-society.*’ Take, for example, the 


*® For Swiss examples, see Altermatt, Katholizismus und Modeme (as in footnote 1). 

* For the comparative periodisation, see e.g.: AKKZG, ‘Katholiken zwischen 
Tradition und Moderne’ 631-644 (as in footnote 36); Ebertz, Erosion der Gnadenanstalt 
(as in footnote 7); Wilhelm Damberg, Abschied 1m Milieu? Kathohzismus im Bistum 
Miinster und in den Nederlanden 1945-1980, Paderborn/Munich/Vienna/Zurich 1997; 
Siegfried Weichlein, Sozzalmilteus und politische Kultur in der Wermarer Republk: Lebenswelt, 
Vereinskultur, Politik in Hessen, Gottingen 1996; Roes, “Die katholische Kirche und die 
Herausforderungen der Moderne’ (as in footnote 27); Gabriel, Chnstentum zwischen 
Tradition und Postmoderne (as in footnote 16); Loth, ‘Integration und Erosion’ (as in 
footnote 35); Klocker, Katholisch — Von der Wiege bis zur Bahre (as in footnote 23). See 
also the contributions on Ireland and Quebec in: Lagrée (ed.), Chocs et ruptures en 
histowre religieuse (as in footnote 1), 19-32 and Lucia Ferretti, Breve histoire de VEghse 
catholique en Québec (as in footnote 35); Victor Conzemius (ed.), Schweizer Katholizismus 
1933-1945. Eine Konfessionskultur zwischen Abkapselung und Sohdanitat, Zunch 2001. 

* See Loth, ‘Milieu oder Milieus?’ (as in footnote 36); Blaschke/Kuhlemann, 
‘Religion in der Geschichte und Gesellschaft’ (as in footnote 9); Altermatt, Der Weg 
der Schweizer Katholiken ins Ghetto (as in footnote 1). 

*! On the significance of conflicts, see also: AKKZG, ‘Konfession und Cleavages’ 
(as in footnote 36). 
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history of the Catholic milieu in Switzerland. In the second half of 
the 19th century, we can discern a conservative-federalist school in 
the predominantly Catholic areas of the so-called “Stammlande’, and 
a Catholic-ultramontanist school with its centre of gravity in the fran- 
cophone western part of Switzerland and the regions of the ‘Diaspora’. 
After the turn of the 20th century, once the milieu as such had been 
consolidated, various sub-milieus determined by ideological differences 
arose and were organised around more or less tightly knitted social 
structures like associations, parties and newspapers. These sub-milieus 
were characterised by the fact that, within the Catholic community, 
they could be localised both ideologically and in organisational-struc- 
tural terms in networks. The combination of regional, generational 
and socio-economic factors with diverse ideological tendencies was 
also decisive for this differentiation of the milieu.” 


Gradual Modernisation 


During this process, Catholicism transformed itself, in that 1t adopted 
different attitudes towards ideological and social phenomena, and 
adapted its own doctrine to the modern world as the decades passed. 
These changes could occur deliberately or unintentionally, but the 
end-result was the same. 

Already in the 19th century, Catholicism was not purely back- 
ward looking as far as its actions in the social and political domains 
were concerned. Although political and social Catholicism, as it devel- 
oped in a number of countries during the 19th and 20th centuries, 
was largely an expression of protest against modernisation processes, 
it gave a voice, through its organisations, to many of those who 
suffered as a result of these processes and to less developed Catholic 
rural areas, leading them into political engagement. It thereby fur- 
thered their social emancipation.* 


*? On sub-milieus, with reference to the Swiss example: Urs Altermatt/Franziska 
Metzger, ‘Milieu, Teilmilieus und Netzwerke‘, in: Urs Altermatt (ed.), Katholische Denk- 
und Lebenswelten. Beitrége zur Kultur- und Soztalgeschichte der Schweizer Katholiken mm 20. 
Jahrhundert, Fribourg/Switzerland 2003; Urs Altermatt, Aatholizismus und Antisemitismus. 
Mentalitaten, Kontinuitaten, Ambwalenzen. Zur Kulturgeschichte der Schweiz 1918-1945, 
Frauenfeld/Stuttgart/Vienna 1999; Metzger, Die “Schildwache” (as in footnote 32). 

*8 On Switzerland: Altermatt, ‘Conservatism in Switzerland’ (as in footnote 1). 
An example would be the Catholic Swiss Student Association, founded in 1841: 
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The Swiss example confirms this. In Switzerland the Catholic polit- 
ical opposition had already begun to take shape during the 1830s. 
Although it has long been portrayed almost exclusively in these terms 
in Swiss historiography, it did not merely defend outdated economic 
interests and traditional social classes.** Political Catholicism also 
offered faithful Catholics the possibility of retaining their cultural 
identity in a rapidly changing world. It thus contributed to the inte- 
gration of Catholic culture into a pluralistic and democratic society, 
as Heinz Hiirten has shown with regard to Germany.* 

Furthermore, in questions of practical conduct associations and 
parties stimulated the growing independence of lay Catholics from 
the official church and the clerics. The Catholic societies thereby 
stimulated the emancipation of men in the Catholic Church. The 
situation of Catholic women, however, was more ambivalent. 

The Swiss federal state, founded in 1848, was grounded on the 
principles of universal and fundamental human rights. The individ- 
ual profited from the right of religious freedom, so that the churches 
lost their exclusive spheres of influence, which had been based on 
the counter-reformation principle ‘cuius regio eius religio’ If the 
Catholics wanted to be integrated into the modern state, they had 
to recognise freedom of religion and belief, and could claim for them- 
selves only certain religious privileges, like Catholic holidays and pub- 
lic processions with religious aims. A return to a ‘Catholic state’ was 
no longer possible.*’ 


Urs Altermatt (ed.), “Den Riesenkampf mit dieser Zeit zu wagen . Schweizerischer Studen- 
tenverean 1841-1991, Lucerne 1993. 

* See Altermatt, Katholizismus und Moderne (as in footnote 1), 49-62. 

*® Heinz Hiirten, ‘Deutscher Katholizismus im 19. Jahrhundert. Positionsbestimmung 
und Selbstbehauptung’, in: Id., Katholische Kirche und Staat, Paderborn/Munich/ Vienna/ 
Zurich 1994, 33-50. 

* From the literature on women in Catholicism, see e.g.: Roland J. Campiche, 
‘Religion, statut social et identité feminine’, in: Archwes de Sciences Sociales des Religions 
95 (1996), 69-94; Claude Langlois, Le catholicisme au_feminin. Les congrégations frangaises 
a supérieure générale au XIX* svécle, Paris 1984; Liane Voyé, ‘Femmes et église catholique. 
Une histoire de contradictions et d’ambiguités’, in: ASSR 95 (1996), 11-27; Claude 
Bovay, ‘Religion et reproduction de l’asymétrie’, in: ASSR 95 (1996), 143-161; 
Franziska Metzger, ‘Research on Religious Institutes in 19th and 20th Century 
Switzerland’, (appears in 2004 in a collected volume of the KADOC (Katholiek 
Documentatie- en Onderzoekscentrum)) Victor Conzemius, “Schweizer Katholizismus 
weiblich. Die Kongregationen von Menzingen und Ingenbohl im Kontext ihrer 
Entstehung’, in: Stemmen der Zeit 207 (1989), 181-192. 

*” See on this, from a Swiss perspective: Urs Josef Cavelti, Kirchenrecht tm demokrat- 
schen Umfeld. Ausgewahlte Aufsatze, Fribourg/Switzerland 1999. 
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Another example of gradual modernisation is the Catholic dis- 
course on democracy.” For decades, the doctrine of natural law of 
the Catholic Church formed the basis of its neutrality vis-a-vis the 
form of government. A consequence of the neutrality thesis was that 
the Catholic Church never gave any special legitimisation, theolog- 
ically or in terms of natural law, to any form of government, and 
first and foremost regarded the question of the form of government 
as a purely political one. Due to this Thomist point of departure, 
the church only adopted a positive attitude towards democracy at a 
rather late stage. The question of the form of government was, in 
this view, secondary to the aim of government. Accordingly, the 
question of the best form of government was determined by the cri- 
terion of the common weal. During the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, public declarations by the Roman Church often contained 
statements that were critical of democracy, or even anti-democratic. 
The Catholic Church viewed democracy as revolutionary, and rejected 
the rights of freedom, since it claimed the sole and absolute truth 
for itself. 

It was only towards the middle of the 20th century that the church 
and the papacy began to move away from their ‘detached’ neutrality 
with regard to the question of the form of government. After 1944, 
the church began to adopt a more open attitude in response to the 
world-wide struggle against totalitarianisms. After a first breakthrough 
in the Christmas address of Pope Pius XII in 1944, democracy was 
finally evaluated positively at the Second Vatican Council. 

While the Roman Catholic Church only developed a positive rela- 
tion to democracy at a late stage, the vast majority of Swiss Catholics 
took the democratic form of government for granted in the practice 
of everyday life, and in some cantons were making active use of 


* On the relation between Catholicism and democracy, I here follow: Ernst- 
Wolfgang Bockenforde, ‘Demokratie’ in: LTAK, vol. 3, Freiburg 1.Br./Basel/Rome/ 
Vienna 1995, 83-87; Manfred Hattich/Ernst Benda, ‘Demokratie’, in: Staatslexikon. 
Recht, Wirtschaft, Gesellschaft, Bd. 1, Freiburg i.Br. 1995, 1182-1201; Paul Mikat, “Der 
Staat aus katholischer Sicht’, in: Ibidem, vol. 1, Freiburg 1.Br. 1995, 157-162; 
Antonio Acerbi, Chiesa e democrazia. Da Leone XIII al Vaticano IT, Milano 1991; Hans 
Maier, Kathohzismus und Demokrate, Freiburg 1.Br. 1983; Godehard Lindgens (ed.), 
Fretheit, Demokratie und pluralistische Gesellschaft in der Sicht der katholischen Kirche. Dokumente 
aus Verlautbarungen der Papste und des Kweiten Vatikanischen Konzils, Stuttgart 1985; Dieter 
Oberndorfer/Karl Schmitt (ed.), Kirche und Demokrate, Paderborn 1983; Albert Gnagi, 
Katholische Kirche und Demokratie: ein dogmengeschichtlicher Uberblick tiber das Verhdltnis der 
katholischen Kirche zur demokratischen Staatsform, Zurich/Einsiedeln/Cologne 1970. 
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constitutional rights even before 1848.” In the years 1874 to 1884, 
the conservative and church-loyal Swiss Catholics especially often 
used the direct democratic means of the referendum to compensate 
for their minority position in parliament and government, and to 
obstruct the politics of the liberal (‘freisinnig’) and, to some extent, 
anti-clerical governing party. Mainstream Catholics in Switzerland 
already pursued democratic goals at an early stage. A good illus- 
tration is the program of the ‘Catholic Conservative’ politicians sub- 
sequent to the formation of their parliamentary group in 1882. The 
concept of ‘Christian democracy’ already emerged in the Catholic 
press between 1882 and 1884 in connection with efforts to establish 
an inter-confessional conservative party. In the context of the 1907/08 
attempt at party formation, some circles, especially the publisher and 
politician Hans von Matt, proposed the — then avant garde — name 
of ‘Christian Democratic Party’.°° 

Nevertheless, for decades, there remained an ambivalence even in 
the attitude of Swiss Catholicism towards democracy. In theoretical- 
intellectual discourses, a number of Catholic intellectuals did not 
always express themselves unequivocally in favour of liberal democ- 
racy. During the 1920s and 1930s, a number of publicists, especially 
from the integralist sub-milieu, made a distinction between an ancient 
‘christian’ democracy and a modern ‘liberal’ one, criticising a num- 
ber of aspects of the latter. Often this discourse favoured forms of 
democracy organised along authoritarian lines, and could sympathise 
with the European authoritarian fascist regimes of the inter-war 
years.” | 

Given that social change was progressing irreversibly, the Catholic 
Church was eventually forced to adapt to the modern world, since 
the church and Catholics came to realise that their traditional val- 
ues and institutions could not be sustained unchanged into the future. 
To be sure, this process of adaptation led to harsh conflicts and 


See Altermatt, Der Weg der Schweizer Katholiken ins Ghetto (as in footnote 1). 
Altermatt, Der Weg der Schweizer Katholiken ins Ghetto (as in footnote 1), 83-92 
and 353. 

*! Switzerland: Stephan Aerschmann, Katholische Schweizer Intellektuelle und der ital- 
ienische Faschismus 1922-1943, Frnibourg/Switzerland 2002; Metzger, Die ‘Schildwache’ 
(as in footnote 31), 209-222; Davide Dosi, // cattolicestmo ticinese e 1 fascism. La Chiesa 
e ul partito conservatore democratico ticinese nel periodo tra le due guerre mondiali, Fribourg/ 
Switzerland 1999; Aram Mattioli, zwischen Demokrate und totalitarer Diktatur. Gonzague de 
Reynold und die Tradition der autoritaren Rechten in der Schweiz, Zurich 1995; Aram Mattioli 
(ed.), /ntellektuelle von rechts. Ideologie und Politik in der Schwaz 1918-1939, Zurich 1995. 
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upheaval within European Catholicism. The period after the ‘Syllabus’ 
of 1864, the time of the struggle over what was called ‘modernism’ 
at the beginning of the 20th century and the period following the 
Second Vatican Council, can be regarded as crises of modernity — 
crises during which intransigent factions within Catholicism rejected 
any further modernisation of Catholicism.°? 


Excursion: Anti-modernism and Anti-Semitism 


Anti-Judaistic and anti-Semitic discourses and stereotypes were part 
of the ideological syndrome of Catholic anti-modernism from the 
middle of the 19th to the middle of the 20th century.’ As a num- 
ber of researchers have shown, modern anti-Semitism comprised two 


*® Hubert Wolf, ‘Einleitung, (Anti-) Modernismus und II. Vatikanum’, in: Wolf 
(ed.), Antamodernismus und Modernismus in der katholischen Kirche (as in footnote 29), 15-38; 
Peter Hiinermann, ‘Antimodernismus und Modernismus. Eine kritische Nachlese’, in: 
Wolf (ed.), ibidem, 367-376; Altermatt, AKathohzismus und Modeme (as in footnote. 1). 

°3 On Catholic anti-Semitism, I have written the book ‘Katholzismus und Antisemitismus. 
Mentalitaten, Kontinuitaten, Ambwalenzen. Kur Kulturgeschichte der Schwaz 1918-1945’ 
(Frauenfeld/Stuttgart/Vienna 1999). This study is to be seen within the context of 
an abundance of literature on the theme of Catholic anti-Semitism in Europe, espe- 
cially Germany. In Germany, the book by Olaf Blaschke (1997) influenced the 
debates. [ mention only some works from among the international literature, and 
in accordance with the focus on Switzerland of the present contribution, concen- 
trate on Swiss literature. See: Theo Salemink, ‘Strangers in a Strange Country: 
Catholic Views of Jews in the Netherlands, 1918-1945’, in: Chaya Brasz/Yosef 
Kaplan (ed.), Dutch jews as Percewed by Themselves and by Others. The Proceedings of the 
Eighth International Symposium on the History of the Jews in the Netherlands, Leyden/Boston/ 
Cologne 2001, 107-123; Garry Wills, Papal Sin. Structures of Deceit, London 2000; 
Olaf Blaschke/Aram Mattioli (ed.), Katholscher Antisemitismus om 19. fahrhundert: Ursachen 
und Traditionen im internationalen Vergleich, Zurich 2000, especially the contnbutions on 
Switzerland by Aram Mattioh and Josef Lang; Urs Altermatt, “Das Koordinatensystem 
des katholischen Antisemitismus in der Schweiz 1918-1945’, in: Aram Mattioli (ed.), 
Antisemitismus in der Schweiz 1848-1960, Zurich 1998, 465-500; Markus Ries, ‘Katho- 
lischer Antisemitismus in der Schweiz’, in: Mattioli (ed.), Antisemitismus in der Schweiz 
1848-1960, 45-57; Wilhelm Damberg, ‘Katholiken, Antisemitismus und Okumene’, 
in: Joachim Kuropka (ed.), Clemens August Graf von Galen. Menschenrechte — Widerstand — 
Futhanasie — Neubeginn, Minster 1998, 53-70; Olaf Blaschke, Katholizismus und Antisemitismus 
im Deutschen Karserretch, Gottingen 1997; Pierre Pierrard, jfuzfs et catholiques frangais. 
D’Edouard Drumont a4 Jacob Kaplan, Paris 71997; Jacques Picard, Die Schweiz und die 
Juden 1933-1945. Schweizerscher Antisemitismus, jtidische Abwehr und internationale Migrations- 
und Fltichtlingspolittk, Zurich 1993, *1997; Wilhelm Damberg, ‘Katholizismus und 
Antisemitismus in Westfalen. Ein Desiderat’, in: Arno Herzig/Karl Teppe/Andreas 
Determann (ed.), Verdrangung und Vernichtung der Juden in Westfalen, Minster 1994, 
44-61; Michael Langer, <wzschen Vorurtel und Aggression. Kum Fudenbild in der deutschsprachi- 
gen katholischen Volksbildung des 19. Jahrhunderts, Freiburg 1.Br. 1994; Uwe Mazura, 
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basic orientations: biologically based racial anti-Semitism on the one 
hand, and an anti-Semitism that employed socio-cultural arguments 
on the other.** Studies of Catholic anti-Semitism have found that 
while the majority of Catholics rejected racial anti-Semitism, they 
tended to endorse various forms of socio-cultural anti-Semitism. 
According to the Dutch scholar Theo Salemink, the Netherlands saw 
a resurgence of ‘theological’ and ‘socio-political’ anti-Semitism after 
the First World War.” 

Anti-Semitism based on socio-cultural arguments was certainly not 
an invention of Catholicism, but rather a trend that began to develop 
in Europe from the second half of the 19th century onwards as part 
of a general anti-modernist critique of society. Yet it was charac- 
teristic of faithful Catholics that they linked modern socio-cultural 
anti-Semitism with the traditional Christian anti-Judaism which had 
been propagated by the church over centuries.” 

Out of the anti-modernist pattern of thought that characterised 
the Catholic ‘Weltanschauung’ until the Second World War, there 
developed a Catholic version of modern anti-Semitism whose prin- 


Kentrumsparte: und Judenfrage 1870/ 71-1933. Verfassungsstaat und Minderheitenschutz, Mainz 
1994; Lieven Saerens, ‘L’attitude du clergé catholique belge a légard du Judaisme 
(1918-1940), in: Rudi van Doorslaer (ed.), Les Jusfs de Belgique. De l’immigration au 
genocide 1925-1945, Briissel 1994, 11-56; Olaf Blaschke, ‘Wider die «Herrschaft des 
modern-jiidischen Geistes»: Der Katholizismus zwischen traditionellem Antijudaismus 
und modernem Antisemitismus’, in: Wilfned Loth, ‘Einleitung’, in: Id. (ed.), Deutscher 
Katholizismus im Umbruch zur Modeme, Stuttgart/Berlin/Cologne 1991, 9-19; 236-265; 
Danielle Delmaire, Antisémitisme et catholiques dans le Nord pendant l’Affaire Dreyfus, Lille 
1991; Konrad Repgen, Judenpogrom, Rassenideologie und katholische Kirche 1938, Cologne 
1988; Francois Delpech, Sur les Fuifs. Etudes d’histotre contemporaine, Lyon 1983; Rudolf 
Lill, “Die deutschen Katholiken und die Juden in der Zeit von 1850 bis zur 
Machtiibernahme Hitlers’, in: Karl Heinrich Rengstorf/Siegfned von Kortzfleisch 
(ed.), Kerche und Synagoge. Handbuch zur Geschichte von Christen und juden, vol. UU, Stuttgart 
1970, 370-420. Further literature will be mentioned in the footnotes that follow. 

+ See e.g.: Herbert A. Strauss/Norbert Kampe, ‘Einleitung’, in: Id. (ed.), Ant- 
semitismus. Von der Fudenfeindschaft zum Holocaust, Frankfurt/New York 1985. Switzerland: 
Picard, Die Schweiz und die Juden 1933-1945 (as in footnote 52); Eidgendéssische 
Kommission gegen den Rassismus, Antisemitismus in der Schweiz. Ein Bencht zu his- 
torischen und aktuellen Erscheinungsformen mit Empfehlungen ftir Gegenmassnahmen, Bern 1998; 
Mattioli (ed.), Antzsemitismus in der Schweiz 1848-1960 (as in footnote 53). 

°° Theo Salemink, ‘Die zwei Gesichter des katholischen Antisemitismus in den 
Niederlanden. Das 19. Jahrhundert und die Zeit zwischen den Weltkriegen im 
Vergleich’, in: Blaschke/Mattioh (ed.), Katholischer Antisemitismus im 19. Jahrhundert 
(as in footnote 53), 239-257, especially 248; Salemink, ‘Strangers in a Strange 
Country: Catholic Views of Jews in the Netherlands, 1918-1945’ (as in footnote 53). 

°° On the theme of the continuities and discontinuities between religious anti- 
Judaism and modern anti-Semitism, see, apart from the literature in footnote 44 
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cipal features were partly derived from Christian anti-Judaism. In 
their pessimistic views of culture and society, Catholic intellectuals 
spoke not only of liberalism, socialism and freemasonry, but also of 
Jews, linking the Jews to those phenomena of modern culture of 
which they disapproved. Thus they claimed that ‘uprooted Jews’ 
undermined the faith and mentality of Christians. A theme that 
cropped up quite often in argumentation was that of an international 
conspiracy centering on ‘spiritual world dominance’ purportedly sought 
by the Jews.” 

Starting from their basically defensive posture vis-a-vis modernity, 
a number of Catholic intellectuals and priests deplored the ‘moral 
decline’ and ‘de-christianising’ of modern society, blaming it on the 
Enlightenment and on the French Revolution, on materialism, athe- 
ism and other ‘-isms’ The critiques of modernity, however defined, 
served to denounce not only communists, socialists, and freemasons, 
but also Jews as scapegoats for the crises and negative aspects of the 
time, especially in such areas as the press, literature, theatre and 
film. At the ideological level, Catholic social critics pointed to ‘neo- 
paganism’, materialism and consumerism, liberalism, socialism and 
freemasonry — all ideological movements in which, as they saw it, 
‘liberal’ Jews were playing a leading role.°® 


for example: John Weiss, Der lange Weg zum Holocaust. Die Geschichte der Judenfendschaft 
in Deutschland und Osterreich, Hamburg 1997; Julius H. Schoeps/Joachim Schlor, 
‘Einleitung’, in: Dieselben (ed.), Antesemitismus. Vorurteile und Mythen, Miinchen 1995; 
Shulamit Volkov, ‘Das geschriebene und das gesprochene Wort. Uber Kontinuitat 
und Diskontinuitat im deutschen Antisemitismus’, in: Id., Jtidesches Leben und Antisemitismus 
wm 19. und 20. fahrhundert. Zehn Essays, Munich 1990; Herbert A. Strauss, ‘Einleitung — 
Vom modermen zum neuen Antsemitismus’, in: Herbert A. Strauss/Werner Bergmann/ 
Christhard Hoffmann (ed.), Der Antisemitismus der Gegenwart, Frankfurt a.M./New York 
1990, 7-25; Rainer Erb/Werner Bergmann, Die Nachtseite der fudenemanzipation. Der 
Widerstand gegen de Integration der Fuden in Deutschland 1780-1860, Berlin 1989; Jacob 
Katz, Vom Vorurteil bis zur Vernichtung. Der Antisemitismus 1700-1933, Munich 1989; 
Strauss/Kampe, ‘Einleitung’, in: Id. (ed.), Antesemitismus. Von der fudenfeindschaft zum 
Holocaust (as in footnote 54); Hermann Greive, Geschichte des modernen Antisemitismus 
in Deutschland, Darmstadt 1983. 

°’ On the myth of the supposed Jewish world-dominance, see e.g. Franko Petri, 
‘Der Weltverschwérungsmythos. Ein Kaleidoskop der politischen Esotenk’, in: Helmut 
Reinalter/Franko Petri/Riidiger Kaufmann (ed.), Das Weltbild des Rechtsextremismus. 
Die Strukturen der Entsolidansterung, Innsbruck/Vienna 1998, 188-223; Blaschke, 
Katholizismus und Antisemitismus im Deutschen Karserreich (as in footnote 53); Belege fiir 
die Schweiz: Altermatt, Kathohzismus und Antisemitismus (as in footnote 42). 

*® On the slogan of ‘neo-paganism’, see for Switzerland: Metzger, Die ‘Schildwache’ 
(as in footnote 32), 261-268. See also the literature mentioned in footnote 53. 
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After the 1917 Bolshevik revolution in Russia, anxiety over com- 
munism inspired the construction of a supposed conspiracy of social- 
ists and Jews. The economic line of argument, which played a less 
prominent role in the writings of Catholic cultural critics, included 
supposed Jewish complicity in the excesses of materialism and cap- 
italism. Some spoke of the ‘judaising’ of the economy and society.” 
Furthermore, anti-Semitic arguments played a role in the evaluation 
of the Zionist movement and its goals, both in pro-Zionist and in 
anti-Zionist argumentations.™ 

Typical of Catholic socio-cultural anti-Semitism was — as has been 
briefly indicated — the fact that it remained linked to traditional 
Christian anti-Judaism. Catholic anti-Semites often traced a contin- 
uous line from the time of Jesus up to the purported ambition of 
‘Jewish world dominance’ According to a study by Michael Langer, 
Catholic clergy in the German speaking Europe did not call for polit- 
ical agitation against the Jews in their catecheses and preaching; they 
nevertheless provided a bridge to modern anti-Semitism with their 
theological discourses.”' 

By the late 19th and early 20th centuries, socio-cultural anti- 
Semitism had become so much part of anti-modernist hostility in 
the Catholic world that German Catholic encyclopedias, under the 
rubric of ‘anti-Semitism’, published criteria containing ambivalent 
evaluations of modern anti-Semitism. As Olaf Blaschke points out, 
the ‘Kirchliche Handlexikon’ published by Verlag Herder, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, in 1907, speaks of a ‘double anti-Semitism’, namely 


»? For numerous examples in Switzerland, see: Altermatt, Katholizismus und 
Antisemitismus (as in footnote 42). — A prominent example from Catholic Switzerland 
would be Josef Beck. In 1928 this Fribourg professor of theology and influential 
social reformer used anti-Semitic stereotypes in the struggle against socialism. (See 
Helveticus [{ Josef Beck], Wird der Sozi die Schweiz regieren? Eine Frage an das Schweizer 
Volk, {Fribourg/Switzerland 1928].) For Germany: Olaf Blaschke, ‘Antikapitalismus 
und Antisemitismus. Die Wirtschaftsmentalitat der Katholiken im Wilhelminischen 
Deutschland’, in: Johannes Heil/Bernd Wacker (ed.) Shylock? <insverbot und Geldverleth 
in der jtidischen und chnistlichen Tradition, Munich 1997, 114-146. 

” For Switzerland: Christina Spati, ‘Katholizismus und Zionismus 1920-1945: 
Zwischen papstlichem Antizionismus und eidgendssischer Sympathie fur die frei- 
heitsliebenden Zionisten’, in: <SKG 93 (1999), 41-63. 

°! Langer, <weschen Vorurteil und Aggression (as in footnote 53), 308-310. On anti- 
Semitism in the catechesis of Catholic Switzerland, see: Stephan Leimgruber, 
‘Herkunftsvergessenheit der Christen — die Darstellung des Judentums im Religions- 
unterricht’, in: Conzemius (ed.), Schweizer Katholizismus 1933-1945 (as in footnote 
39), 315-339. 
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‘anti-Christian’ and ‘Christian’ anti-Semitism.” In the ‘Lexikon fiir 
Theologie und Kirche’ of 1930, the famous Jesuit father Gustav 
Gundlach developed this distinction between good and bad anti- 
Semitism into a veritable theoretical model.®? According to Gundlach, 
anti-Semitism based on biological racism as well as anti-Semitism 
which incorporated ‘non-Christian’ means were to be rejected, whereas 
hostility to Jews based on social and political arguments, allowing 
Catholics to defend themselves against the supposedly great Jewish 
influence in cultural and economic life, was regarded acceptable. The 
Jesuit journal “Civilta Cattolica’, which was published in Rome and 
was widely regarded as the semi-official voice of the Pope, had already 
applied this theoretical schema in the 1880s and 90s.°%* From the 
end of 1880, anti-Semitic articles began to appear in the ‘Civilta 
Cattolica’ that came close to racial anti-Semitism and even relativised 
the effect of baptism. The Vatican daily ‘Osservatore Romano’ also 
distinguished between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ anti-Semitism, for instance 
in an article from 1892. 


® See Karl Hilgenreiner, Art. ‘Antisemitismus’, in: Michael Buchberger (ed.), 
Kirchliches Handlexikon, vol. 1, Freiburg 1.Br. 1907, 257-258, quoted in: Blaschke, 
Katholizismus und Antisemitismus 1m Deutschen Kaiserrecch, 70-71 (as in footnote 53). 

°’ Gustav Gundlach, Art. ‘Antisemitismus’, in: L7AK, vol. 1, Freiburg i.Br. 71930, 
504-505. Pages cited in: J[ohannes] H. Nota, ‘Edith Stein und der Entwurf fiir 
eine Enzyklika gegen Rassismus und Antisemitismus’, in: Freiburger Rundbnef. Beitrage 
zur chnstlch-jiidischen Begegnung 26 (1974), 35-41. On Gundlach see: Johannes Schwarte, 
Gustav Gundlach SF. (1892-1963). Massgeblicher Reprdsentant der katholischen Sozzallehre 
wahrend der Pontifikate Pius’ XI. und Pius’ XII., Munich/Paderborn/ Vienna 1975; Anton 
Rauscher (ed.), Wider den Rassismus. Entwurf emer nicht erschienenen Enzyklika (1938). 
Texte aus dem Nachlass von Gustav Gundlach, herausgegeben, eingeleitet und kommen- 
tiert von Anton Rauscher, Paderborn/Munich/Vienna/Zurich 2001; Georges 
Passelecq/Bernard Suchecky, Die unterschlagene Enzyklika. Der Vatikan und de Judenverfolgung, 
Munich/ Vienna 1997, 178. See also: Giovanni Miccoli, / dilemmi e 2 silenzi di Pio 
XII, Mailand 2000, 271; Damberg, ‘Katholizismus und Antisemitismus in Westfalen’, 
48-49 (as in footnote 53); Lill, ‘Die deutschen Katholiken und die Juden in der 
Zeit von 1850 bis zur Machttibernahme Hitlers’, 408 (as in footnote 53). On the 
reception in Switzerland see: Altermatt, Katholizismus und Antisemitismus, 101-103 (as 
in footnote 42). See also the similar article on Anti-Semitism in the popular ency- 
clopedia: Der Grosse Herder. Nachschlagewerk fiir Wissen und Leben, Freiburg i.Br. *1931, 
726, reprinted in Altermatt, AKatholizismus und Antisemitismus, 102 (as in footnote 42). 
See David I. Kertzer, The Popes against the Jews. The Vatican’s role in the rise of modern 
anti-Semitism, New York 2001, 133-151. On the Civilta Cattolica see: Lill, ‘Die 
deutschen Katholiken und die Juden’, 361-363 (as in footnote 53). 

* See David I. Kertzer, The Popes against the Jews, 133-151. On the Civilta 
Cattolica see: Lill, ‘Die deutschen Katholiken und die Juden’, 361-363 (as in foot- 
note 53). 

* See Kertzer, The Popes against the Jews, 147-148 (as in footnote 56). 
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The official teaching of the Catholic Church denounced biologi- 
cal racism. In the Encyclical ‘Mit brennender Sorge (With Burning 
Concern)’ of 1937, Pope Pius XI spoke out clearly against the racial 
doctrine and the absolutising of ‘race’ and nation. Yet the Pope did 
not make the reigning anti-Semitism in Germany and Europe into 
an issue. A planned encyclical against anti-Semitism was never pub- 
lished, so that it remains unclear whether it could also have con- 
demned socio-cultural anti-Semitism.®® On the whole, the official 
discourse of the church was determined by the universal categories 
of natural law, human rights and anti-racism, and failed to point to 
the contemporary persecution of the Jews, or did so only vaguely.®’ 
The consequence of this ambivalent attitude vis-a-vis anti-Semitism 
was that Catholics could be anti-Jewish, while still rejecting the ‘racial’ 
anti-Semitism of National Socialism.” 

In contrast to the biological essentialism of ‘racial’ anti-Semitism, 
Catholics emphasised the primacy of religion over ‘race’.” In their 
view, the ecclesiastical sacrament of baptism made possible the con- 


°° The German version of the draft of the encyclical, published only recently, 
was from the German Jesuit father Gustav Gundlach. See Rauscher, Wider den 
Rassismus (as in footnote 53). See also: Clemens Thoma, ‘Die katholische Weltkirche 
und der Rassenantisemitismus 1900-1939’, in: Mattioli (ed.), Antesemitismus in der 
Schweiz 1848-1960, 445-463 (as in footnote 53); Passelecq/Suchecky, Die unterschla- 
gene Enzykhka (as in footnote 62); Nota, ‘Edith Stein’ (as in footnote 63). Johannes 
Nota, who, however, only had access to the English version, gained the impression 
that the condemnation of anti-Semitism was very sparse, for which he remarked: 
“Thank God that this draft remained only a draft!’ (39) 

®” On the attitude of the Swiss bishops towards National Socialism and Communism, 
see: Patrick Bernold, Der schweizerische Episkopat und die Bedrohung der Demokratie 
1919-1939. Dre Stellungnahme der Bischofe zum modernen Bundesstaat und thre Auseinandersetzung 
mit Kommunismus, Sozialismus, Faschismus und Natonalsozialismus, Bern 1995; Victor 
Conzemius, ‘Weltkirche — Ortskirche Schweiz. Die Politik der Papste Pius XI. und 
Pius XI’I., in: Id. (ed.), Schweszer Katholizismus 1933-1945 (as in footnote 39), 15-41; 
Franz Xaver Bischof, “Verkiindigung zwischen Réduit-Denken und Weltverantwortung’, 
in: Conzemius (ed.), Schweizer Katholizismus 1933-1945 (as in footnote 39), 461-494. 

See on this the conference proceedings of two colloquia: Gisela Fleckenstein/ 
Christian Schmidtmann, ‘Katholischer Antisemitismus 1m europaischen Vergleich. 
Die Generaldebatte der 14. Tagung des Schwerter Arbeitskreises Katholizismus- 
forschung am 25. November 2000 in Dortmund’, in: <eitschnft fir Geschichtswrssenschaft 
49 (2001), 244-247) and Itai Mol, ‘Katholicisme en antisemitisme’, in: NRC Handelsblad 
31. August 2001 (Report on the conference ‘Katholizismus und Antisemitismus’ of 
28 August 2001 on the occasion of the ‘Erasmus-Plein-Gesprekken over de religieuze 
dynamiek in het samen leven’ in Nijmegen). 

° For Germany e.g.: Langer, <wzschen Vorurteil und Aggression (as in footnote 53), 
308; Blaschke, Katholizismus und Antisemitismus im Deutschen Karserretch, 1997 (as in foot- 
note 53); Lill, ‘Die deutschen Katholiken und die Juden’ (as in footnote 53); for the 
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version of Jews to Christianity. However, one should not absolutise 
the anti-racism of Catholics, even though the official church rejected 
racism.”” Infected by the racist discourse of the inter-war period, a 
minority of Catholics on the extreme right also employed racist and 
ethnonationalist concepts.’' 

The anti-Semitism of the Catholics can be characterised as cul- 
turalist, since it took its point of departure in the notion of religious 
and cultural differences between Catholicism and Judaism. Although 
the Catholics rejected biological racism, in the years prior to 1945 
they followed the spirit of the time (‘Zeitgeist’) by replacing ‘racial’ 
distinctions with the notion of a cultural distinction between Catholicism 
and Judaism. As a rule Swiss Catholics thought that these differences 
were just as insurmountable as were the constructs based on bio- 
logical criteria. In principle, they allowed the Jews to become Catholics 
through baptism; unbaptised Jews, especially those of Eastern European 
descent, were considered by many to be difficult or impossible to 
integrate. In a certain sense, then, they essentialised cultural dis- 
tinctions. ‘Thus, in the period before 1945/50, Catholics, like many 
other non-racist Christians in Europe, were culturalists, since they 
took their point of departure in constructions of religious and/or cul- 
tural difference.” 

In the case of Swiss Catholicism, an additional argument played 
a role. Since the great majority of Swiss citizens — Catholics and 
Protestants — rejected the ‘racial’ (‘vélkische’) doctrine of National 
Socialism on the basis of their political identity, and regarded it as 


Netherlands: Salemink, ‘Strangers in a Strange Country’ (as in footnote 53); for 
Switzerland: Altermatt, Katholizismus und Antisemitismus (as in footnote 42). 

” According to Michael Langer “verbal and material parallels” should not blind 
us to the fact that, among Catholics, “racial arguments were subsidiary to religious 
and socio-cultural-economic arguments and the idea of world-dominance” Langer, 
Kwrischen Vorurterl und Aggression (as in footnote 53), 308. Citation translated by the 
author. 

"’ For Switzerland, see: Altermatt, Katholizismus und Antisemitismus, 183-190 (as in 
footnote 42), 235-242; Annetta Bundi, Die Schweizerschen Republikanischen Blatter des 
konservativen Publizisten J.B. Rusch, Fnbourg/Switzerland 1999. 

”? On culturalism, see e.g.: Pierre-André Taguieff, ‘Die ideologischen Metamorphosen 
des Rassismus und die Krise des Antirassismus’, in: Ulrich Bielefeld (ed.), Das Eigene 
und das Fremde. Neuer Rassismus in der alten Welt?, Hamburg 1998, 221-268; Etienne 
Balibar, ‘Gibt es einen “Neo-Rassismus”?’, in: Etienne Balibar/Immanuel Wallerstein, 
Rasse Klasse Nation: Ambwalente Identitaten, Hamburg/Berlin 1992’, 23-38; Urs Altermatt, 
Das Fanal von Sarqevo. Ethnonationalismus in Europa, Zurich 1996; Urs Altermatt/Hanspeter 
Kriesi, Rechtsextremismus in der Schweiz. Organisationen und Radtkalisterung in den 1980er 
und 1990er fahren, Zunch 1995. 
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a fundamental threat to multi-cultural Switzerland, they viewed racist 
ideas with great distrust. Nevertheless, many Swiss citizens remained 
trapped in xenophobia and the syndrome of ‘Uberfremdung’ (‘exces- 
sive foreign influence’).’’ On the one hand, they clearly distanced 
themselves from National Socialist Germany, while, on the other, 
they rejected immigration and asylum for foreigners, especially Eastern 
European Jews. Gerhard M. Riegner spoke, in this connection, of 
‘prophylactic anti-Semitism’, and Jacques Picard of a “Verschweizerung’ 
of anti-Semitism.” 

As the research has shown, Catholic anti-Semitism exhibited both 
continuities and discontinuities. It linked the ancient anti-Judaic stereo- 
types of Christianity with modern, mainly socio-cultural arguments. 
During the inter-war years, and most markedly in the years after 
the First World War, socio-cultural anti-Semitism was part and par- 
cel of the anti-modernist syndrome of many Catholics — though by 
no means all.” In all this there were major differences between 
different intellectuals and movements. As a rule, nghtwing Catholic 
integralists propounded a strong anti-modernist anti-Semitism which 
was a constituent of their fundamentalist worldview. In contrast, the 
anti-Semitism of mainstream Catholicism in Switzerland was acci- 
dental; and among Christian Socialists and in a progressive wing of 
the Catholic milieu there were both passionate anti-Semites and out- 
spoken opponents of anti-Semitism.’° Dutch studies have come to 
similar conclusions.” 


On the syndrome of ‘Uberfremdung’ in Swiss Catholicism, see: Altermatt, 
Katholizismus und Antisemitismus, 131-136, 172-202 (as in footnote 42). 

™ Gerhart M. Riegner, “Vorbeugender Antisemitismus’, in: Madeleine Dreyfus/Jirg 
Fischer (ed.), Manifest vom 21. Januar 1997. Geschichtsbilder und Antisemitismus in der 
Schweiz, Zurich 1997, 49-56; Picard, Die Schweiz und die Juden 1933-1945 (as in 
footnote 53), 34—40. See on anti-Semitism in Switzerland and its connection with the 
discourse of ‘excessive foreign influence’ also: Patrick Kury, “Man akzepterte uns nicht, 
man tolenerte uns! Ostjudenmigration nach Basel 1890-1930, Basel/Frankfurt/M. 1998; 
Stefan Machler, ‘Kampf gegen das Chaos — die antisemitische Bevolkerungspolitik 
der eidgendssischen Fremdenpolizei und Polizeiabteilung 1917-1954’, in: Mattioh 
(ed.), Antisemitismus in der Schweiz 1848-1960 (as in footnote 53), 357-421; Aram 
Mattioli, ‘Antisemitismus in der Geschichte der modernen Schweiz — Begnffsklarungen 
und Thesen, in: Id., (ed.), Antisemitismus in der Schweiz 1848-1960 (as in footnote 53), 
3-22. 

” The reader is referred once more to the literature cited in footnote 53. 

”© For Catholic Switzerland: Altermatt, Katholizismus und Antisemitismus (as in foot- 
note 42). On rightwing Catholic integralism in Switzerland: Metzger, Die ‘Schildwache’ 
(as in footnote 32). 

” Salemink, ‘Strangers in a Strange Country’ (as in footnote 53). 
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Conclusion: Tension between the Anti-modernist Program and 
Modernising Praxis 


In conclusion, let us return to the central theme, the modernisation 
of Catholicism. My main thesis is that, on the whole, Swiss and 
European Catholicism in the 19th and 20th centuries was charac- 
terised by ambivalences. I have illustrated this with reference to the 
multi-cultural example of Switzerland in a number of studies. The 
relationship of the Catholic Church to the modern world remained 
entangled in the ‘dialectic of Enlightenment’ (Theodor Adorno and 
Max Horkheimer) until the middle of the 20th century. Although 
the church and Catholics experienced various aspects of modernity 
as crises, and expressed this at various levels (“Weltanschauung’, rites), 
their position in modern society and their interaction with it resulted 
in acculturation to certain aspects of the modern world. On the one 
hand, they proposed alternatives to the modern social concepts of 
liberalism and socialism; on the other, they exploited elements of 
these ideologies for their own projects. At the same time, during this 
interdependent process, they also influenced secular social and polit- 
ical concepts and ideologies, as is demonstrated by the principle of 
‘subsidiarity’, which originates from Catholic social teaching. 

The fact that Catholicism has become integrated with modern 
society remains the paradoxical outcome of the multifaceted and 
contradictory interactions between Catholicism and modernity. It 1s 
typical of the Catholic movement, with its strong emphasis on ‘Weltan- 
schauung’, that, in many social sub-domains, doctrine lagged behind 
the fact of change in society. In reality, it was often the pressures 
created by changes which created new basic conditions, and which 
modernised Catholicism. ‘The tension between anti-modernist pro- 
grammatic claims on the one hand, and modernising praxis on the 
other, precludes any one-dimensional interpretation of Catholicism. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
HOW MODERN IS RELIGION IN MODERNITY? 


Staf Hellemans 


No other period in history has challenged the authority of religious 
sources as the modern. This explains why the analysis of modernity 
has been placed at the beginning of our proceedings, rather than at 
the end, where chronologically it belongs.' The problem of modernity 
is a much wider one, however. Modern societies are fundamentally 
different from pre-modern societies. This is evident in the political 
system, which is organised along state lines, and an economy geared 
towards mass production for the world market. The fundamental 
break with pre-modern social formations 1s equally clear in other 
areas. We can think, for example, of the process whereby artists 
acquire the autonomy to give free rein to their creativity; the gen- 
eralised school-based system of education; a familial system premised 
on love and interpersonal affection; and the rapid development of 
the sciences, mass media and technology. Nothing remains as of old. 

What about religion? It may seem, at first sight, that little has 
changed in this area. The same world religions that have dominated 
the religious scene for a thousand years, still do so. Moreover, the 
leaders of these religions place particular emphasis on continuity with 
the past. Yet this initial appearance is misleading. In the field of reli- 
gion, the emergence and further development of modernity has led 
to a break with the pre-modern past, which is just as radical as the 
changes affecting the aforementioned, so-called modern sectors, like 
the economy, politics, science and art. Religion has not been mod- 
ernised to a lesser extent than those other areas. 

I shall attempt to elucidate this thesis of the unqualified moder- 
nity of religion in general, and the world religions in particular, in 
two parts. The aim of the first section, is to show of what these fun- 


I would like to thank Gernt Brand for his translation of this article from German 
into English. 
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damental changes consist, as they affect religion in and through 
modernity, and to clarify the meaning of the concept ‘religious mod- 
ernisation’. Thereafter, I want to elaborate on the discussion that 
forms the wider context within which my position is to be under- 
stood. ‘That discussion concerns the relation between religion and 
modernity. I shall suggest that the modernisation theory of, among 
others, Franz-Xaver Kaufmann and Karl Gabriel, be radicalised into 
a theory of religious modernisation. 


I. Modernity and Religion 


In contrast to the appearance of continuity, I shall point, here, to 
the depth of the transformations that religion, like the other social 
sectors, exhibits. ‘These changes, which I subsume under the con- 
cept of ‘religious modernisation’, occur at two levels. First, a new, 
modern religious system or, as I shall call it, a modern religious field, 
emerges. Secondly, the existing world religions themselves are trans- 
formed, or modernised, fundamentally. 


1.1 The Modernisation of the Religious Field 


Normally, when we speak of religion and the changes affecting it in 
the modern age, we think of a particular religion, most often 
Christianity or one of its denominations. That is too one-sided; we 
should always keep in mind the wider religious space within which 
these religions operate as well. Following Bourdieu, I would suggest 
that this space be designated a ‘religious field’. The religious field 
is, in the truest sense of the word, a very broad and disordered field. 
First to be noticed are, of course, the familiar, institutionalised major 
religions. However, at play in this field are also many smaller, geo- 
graphically and/or numerically limited religious movements, and an 
even greater number of individuals, who regard themselves as reli- 
giously inspired, advertising their religious wares (here, it 1s irrele- 
vant whether they operate on their own or within the framework of 
a larger religion). Less visible, but equally part of the religious field, 


? P. Bourdieu, ‘Génése et structure du champ religieux’, Revue Frangaise de Sociologie 


12/3 (1971) 295-334. 
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are the family religions and the countless activities of people who 
respond, in one way or another, to the range of religious options 
on offer. 

Thus, the modernisation of religion in the singular, or religion in 
general, can be specified as the modernisation of the religious field. 
In order to reconstruct the modernisation of the religious field, then, 
one would have to describe very accurately, for each epoch, the 
actors involved and their mutual relations, as well as the interactions 
of the religious field with other spheres. This cannot be undertaken 
here but a bnef indication of what is intended will be offered. During 
the Middle Ages, the religious field was characterised by the central 
presence of Christianity. We know by now, however, that we should 
not think of that field as monolithically Christian under the leader- 
ship of the pope and a papist church — as was thought during the 
nineteenth century. Christianity was itself extremely fragmented geo- 
graphically and with respect to class divisions, and bound up with 
the feudal order. Moreover, the church of the clerics did not stand 
alone in the field, but was connected, through complex associations 
and combinations, with local religions. Having said this, I still think 
that the world religion ‘Christianity’ occupied indeed an exception- 
ally prominent place in Europe. In medieval China, the religious 
field was far more multifaceted. There were not only several world 
religions (Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism) and combinations of 
those world religions, but the presence of local religions and of the 
important family religions was also much more pronounced than in 
Europe. 

With the advent of modernity, the religious field changed funda- 
mentally. Let me mention briefly the most significant changes. The 
various pre-modern religious fields, which were isolated from one 
another, as were the civilisations surrounding them, were taken up, 
by the pull of globalisation, into a religious field that operated world- 
wide. That the action radu of the world religions were further 
extended during modernity, so that they can only nghtly be called 
world religions from that moment onwards, also means that they 
have lost, or stand to lose, their monopoly as the established trans- 
local religions of their places of ongin. Permanent rivalry replaces 
the pre-modern monopoly or oligopoly, the more so because various 
new religions and religious movements appear on the scene. After 
all, in modernity, the latter can be sustained more readily. Thirdly, 
in the process of modernisation, the religions were ‘religionised’, 1.e., 
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focused on spiritual concerns, and on the use of purely religious 
means. Fourthly, larger groups of people now openly distance them- 
selves from any form of religion, even criticising and rejecting it. In 
the fifth place, local and regional differentiations, which formerly 
reigned supreme, have been levelled out by increased possibilities of 
travel and communication. 

As a result of all these changes, the religious field has been com- 
pletely restructured. It now acquires the contours of a religious market- 
place, where a multitude of religious groupings compete world-wide 
for individualised consumers, who experiment with every conceivable 
form of religion or irreligion. This alone means that the position and 
functioning of Christianity in Europe has changed fundamentally. 


1.2. ‘The Modernisation of Particular Religions 


However, apart from this indirect effect of modernisation of the reli- 
gious field, we also have to determine — and this 1s the real issue at 
stake here — how far the great world religions, which, after all, orig- 
inated and flounshed in pre-modern, agrarian civilisations, were them- 
selves modernised. Are the world religions affected only superficially 
by modernity, or are they essentially recast in and through modernity? 

These questions have been hotly disputed since the Enlightenment, 
both in Christianity and in Judaism. In very broad terms, three posi- 
tions can be identified in that debate, although further distinctions 
are possible, and indeed, in more detailed historiography, essential.’ 
The first category, that of atheists and those who seek to diminish 
the power of the church — I shall call them simply opponents of the 
church -, refuse to acknowledge any modernity in the church. They 
expect that, with increasing modernisation, the church will be pro- 
gressively marginalised. The second category, the orthodox (or con- 
servative, or traditionalist) champions of the church, constitute more 
or less the mirror image of the opponents of the church. They also 
judge the church to be devoid of any modernity, but then on reli- 
gious grounds, namely the precedence of divine revelation. They 
evaluate modernity negatively, and regard it as something that could 
be overcome, if only all good religious forces would unite. The third 


* See e.g. V. Viaene, Belgium and the Holy See from Gregory XVI to Pus IX (1831-1859); 
Catholic Revwal, Society and Politics in 19th-Century Europe, Louvain 2001. 
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category, that of liberal, enlightened Jews, Catholics and Protestants, 
and their progressive heirs, take an in-between position. They wel- 
come modernity, yet continue to adhere to their religion. ‘They plead 
for a liberal, enlightened religion that corresponds to modernity. I 
shall therefore refer to them as (liberal) reformers. 

Between these three parties — the opponents of the church, the 
orthodox and the reformers — the fate of religion in modernity has 
been heavily contested for the past two centuries. This three-way 
contest was also fought out in the theoretical arena, where it was 
conceived in terms of two basic dilemmas. Since the three-way strug- 
gle has lost much of its social relevance since the 1960s, the time 
has now also come, in my view, to leave both those dilemmas behind. 

The first dilemma, then, was fought out between the reformers 
and the orthodox. Both parties are of the opinion that there is only 
one proper response to modernity on the part of religion — either 
an enlightened, modern revisionism, or an anti-modern conservatism. 
Thus they propose two diametrically opposed strategies, namely adap- 
tation and resistance to modernity respectively. ‘Today, this dilemma 
can no longer be maintained. Against the orthodox position, it must 
be said that the world religions, even in their orthodox conception, 
have changed fundamentally in and through modernity. Contrary to 
the reformers’ view, however, such modernisation need not go in 
one direction, the liberal, only. On the contrary, many diverse forms 
of modernisation, some of which are orthodox, are possible. 

In order to grasp this accurately, we need to take leave of the 
second dilemma too: the idea that religion and modernity oppose 
one another as two mutually exclusive, hostile forces. ‘This second 
dilemma provides the basis for the first, the choice between adap- 
tation and resistance. Rather than playing religion and modernity 
off against one another, I would like to argue that modernity is in 
fact the foundation of religion in modern society. After all, moder- 
nity constitutes the social context within which we all move. Over 
against the proponents of orthodoxy, it should be made clear that 
our religious ideas and actions provide topical and active, creative 
responses to the possibilities and challenges of modernity. Put differently: 
The orthodox too are reformers, albeit unwittingly and unwillingly; 
only, they are not liberal reformers. Over against the reformers, who 
embrace modernity as a great good, it should be pointed out that 
modernity can no longer be regarded, without qualification, as an 
ideal state to be striven after, but should rather be understood as a 
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specific social formation with characteristic structural properties (e.g. 
functional differentiation) and characteristic ideals (e.g. human rights), 
but also characteristic misadventures (some catchwords are: World 
War, Holocaust, totalitarianism). Modernity should be seen as the 
social form encapsulating our time, and as such, as unavoidable. It 
has already an impressive history of no less than two hundred years 
behind it, to which should be added a transitional period of another 
few centuries, namely early modernity.’ 

From this perspective, religion appears as a constantly changing 
sphere of modern society, which is equally subject to change. This 
also applies to the world religions, which have their origins in pre- 
modern times. Rather than deducing the attributes of a world religion 
in a static way from the ideal-typical difference with modernity — 
thus contrasting tradition with change, or faith with science — the 
modernisation thesis invites a very detailed analysis of how the reli- 
gions respond to modernity; how they relate continually and cre- 
atively to the challenges and possibilities, the models and ideas, the 
dynamics and problems presenting themselves in modernity; and how 
they thus reconstitute themselves ever again. Just as persons conduct 
themselves in their social milieu, thus also religions in their modern 
milieu. Insofar as they continually engage their modern milieu, they 
modernise themselves. In this respect, the religions after 1800 are 
radically different from their pre-modern forms, although they still 
appeal to their religious traditions and to the past, and even if they 
proclaim loudly their aversion to modernity. Thus, rather than oppos- 
ing religion to modernity, the new perspective would have us focus 
our analyses on the diverse and interconnected processes of religious 
modernisation. Until quite recently, this concept of religious mod- 
ernisation could only be viewed as a contradiction in terms.° 

Let me briefly illustrate this approach of religious modernisation 
with reference to a case study, the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Catholic Church is a particularly interesting example in this con- 
nection, because while, on the one hand, it has been highly appre- 
hensive of modernity, it has also, at the same time, operated very 
successfully in the modern world, up until the 1960s. In the nine- 
teenth century, it was transformed from a church of the nobility, 


* E. Gellner, Plough, Sword and Book; The Structure of Human History, London 1988. 
S. Hellemans, Rehgieuze modernisering, Utrecht 1997. See also L. Diotallevi, Religione, 
chiesa e modernizzazione; il caso italiano, Rome 2000. 
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stratified along feudal lines, to a centralised mass organisation, striv- 
ing for the intensive socialisation and mass mobilisation of its adher- 
ents. In fact, it was the first mass organisation of modernity, long 
before this type of group formation became more widespread after 
the 1880s. After 1880, under Pope Leo XIII and his successors, the 
mass organisation model was extended to secular spheres as well. 
Several powerful Catholic lay organisations (social, cultural and recre- 
ational organisations, and even political parties) came into being. 
This gave rise to much internal friction — e.g. between the bishops 
and the leaders of the lay associations -, but it also brought the 
Catholic Church and Catholicism unrivalled power and influence. 

Next to church organisation, other aspects of 19th and 20th cen- 
tury Roman Catholicism also underwent successful religious mod- 
ernisation. Here, we can think of the world-wide mission, associated 
with the march of colonialism, the deliberate furthering of neo- 
Thomism and Natural Law teaching as a comprehensive epistemology 
and theology, competing with positivism,’ the propagation of neo- 
Gothic style’ and Gregorian church music, and the development of 
a Catholic social teaching, proclaimed by the Popes.® 

Central to this perspective of religious modernisation is — to repeat 
it once more — that modernisation and the modern are no longer 
identified with enlightened, liberal or progressive orientations. ‘The 
orthodox, conservatives and traditionalists are no less modern than 
the liberals and progressives. The former are equally caught up in 
modernity; they simply give a wholly different evaluation of it. This 
has been, and still is, no different as far as the Catholic Church is 
concerned: caught up in modernity, yet simultaneously judging it 
critically, to the point of rejecting it. One could say that, over the 
past two centuries, excluding the few years surrounding the Second 
Vatican Council, the Catholic Church has been modernised under 
the banner of anti-modernism. We should guard against presenting 
this anti-modernist modernisation as an intolerable tension. That 


P. Thibault, Savoir et Pouvoir; Philosophie thomiste et politique cléricale au XIX* siecle, 
Quebec 1972; F.-X. Kaufmann, Theologie in soziologischer Sicht, Freiburg 1973, 78-92. 
’ J. de Maeyer, L. Verpoest, Gothic Revwal; Religion, Architecture and Style in Western 
Europe 1815-1914, Leuven 2000. 
® S. Hellemans, ‘Is There a Future for Catholic Social Teaching after the Waning 
of Ultramontane Mass Catholicism?’, in: J.S. Boswell, F.P. McHugh, J. Verstraeten 
(eds), Catholtc Social Thought; Tunlight or Renaissance, Leuven 2000, 13-32. 
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would be just as inaccurate as presenting the artistic avant garde, with 
their criticism of modernity and bourgeois culture, as such. The anti- 
modernist modernisation of the Roman Catholic Church represents 
an exceptionally successful strategy. 


II. The Debate on Modernity and the Modernisation of Religion 


When, during the first half of the 1990s, I was pondering the per- 
spective of religious modernisation, as a follow-up to my study of 
the history of pillarisation (or ideological subcultures) in Europe,’ I 
still had the feeling of being more or less alone in entertaining this 
idea. In recent years, however, many European authors have given 
a prominent place in their work to the relation between religion and 
modernity, and the possible modernisation of religion. This is done, 
for example, by Urs Altermatt in Switzerland,'® Franz-Xaver Kauf- 
mann"! and Karl Gabriel’? in Germany, Claude Langlois’? and Daniéle 
Hervieu-Léger"* in France, and Diotallevi in Italy.'> Outside Europe, 
Peter Geschiere has investigated ‘the modernity of witchcraft’ — thus 
the title of his book — in Africa.'® The historian Wolfgang Reinhard 
wondered already in 1977, whether the contra-reformation should 


S. Hellemans, Stryd om de moderniteit; Sociale bewegingen en verzuiling in Europa sinds 
1800, Leuven 1990. 

' U. Altermatt, KAatholizismus und Moderne; Zur Sozial- und Mentalitatsgeschichte der 
Schweizer Katholiken om 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, Zinch 1989. 

'' F.-X. Kaufmann, Kirche begreifen; Analysen und Thesen zur gesellschafilichen Verfassung 
des Christentums, Freiburg/Breisgau 1979; F.-X. Kaufmann, ‘Religion und Modemitat’, 
in: J. Berger (ed.), Die Moderne — Kontinuitat und dsuren (Soziale Welt, Sonderband 
4), Gottingen 1986, 283-307; F.-X. Kaufmann, Wie dberlebt das Christentum?, Freiburg 
2000. 

'2 K. Gabriel, Christentum zwischen Tradition und Postmodeme, Freiburg/Breisgau 1992. 

'5 C. Langlois, ‘Le catholicisme au XIXe siécle entre modernité et modernisa- 
tion’, Recherches de Science Religieuse 79/3 (1991) 325-336. 

'* D. Hervieu-Léger, ‘Religion and Modernity in the French Context; For a New 
Approach to Secularization’, Sociological Analysts 51/1 (1990) 15-25; D. Hervieu- 
Léger, ‘La transmission religieuse en modernité: éléments pour la construction d’un 
objet de recherche’, Socral Compass 44/1 (1997) 131-143; D. Hervieu-Léger, La reli- 
gion en mouvement; Le pélérin et le convert, Paris 1999. 

'° L. Diotallevi, ‘The Territorial Articulation of Secularization in Italy; Social 
Modernization, Religious Modernization’, ASSR 107 (1999) 77-108; L. Diotallevi, 
Religione, chiesa e modernizzaztone; il caso itahano, Rome 2000. 

'© P. Geschiere, The Modernity of Witchcraft; Politics and the Occult in Postcolonial Africa, 
Charlottesville & London 1997. 
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not be understood as modernisation.'’ The literature remains rather 
too vast to be surveyed, but one thing is certain: The question of 
the relation between religion and modernity, and of the modernity 
and modernisation of religion, is very topical. 

Thus, on closer inspection, there is a wide variety of writings on 
this theme. It is unavoidable that several strongly divergent approaches 
to the study of modernity and modernisation are extant. Moreover, 
reflection on the relation between religion and modernity has under- 
gone a noticeable change over the last few decades. The great quar- 
rel of nearly two centuries between opponents and defenders of the 
church 1s over. Together with the decline of the large churches, the 
position of the reformers has also weakened since the 1970s. This 
new historical situation inspires researchers to reconceptualise the 
relation between religion and modernity. In my view, the central 
question in the whole discussion has been the extent to which the 
orthodox churches and religious movements can be said to belong 
to modernity. It would seem that the discussion 1s increasingly tend- 
ing towards the radical position that I defend: the unqualifiedly mod- 
ern character of all religion in modernity, and the corresponding 
necessity to reconstruct the history of religion in modernity as reli- 
gious modernisation. 

For the sake of further clarification, I shall briefly mention the 
main stages in the debate. Since discussion of the theme of mod- 
ernisation is especially lively in the German language area, with Urs 
Altermatt as a major participant in the debate, I shall draw atten- 
tion mainly to the German authors. 


2.1 Religion and the Modernisation Theories of the 
1950s and 60s 


Since the beginning of modernity, the question of how the transi- 
tion from the pre-modern to the modern, and the development of 
modernity itself, is to be interpreted, has consistently been a central 
theme of research, to which classical thinkers, from Saint-Simon, 
through Marx and Spencer, to Weber have devoted themselves. Yet 
it was only during the 1950s and 60s that this theme came to be 


See W. Reinhard, ‘Gegenreformation als Modernisierung? Prolegomena zu 
einer Theorie des konfessionellen Zeitalters’, Archw ftir Reformationsgeschichte 68 (1977) 
226-252. 
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known under the motto of ‘modernisation’. These modernisation the- 
ories no longer concerned themselves exclusively with the emergence 
of modernity in the West, but especially with the modernisation of 
Third World countries.'* Such modernisation theories typically deal 
with economic and political modernisation. Often, an aspect of the 
concurrent social modernisation is also reflected upon. Even cultural 
and psychological modernisation came to be spoken of. Nowhere, 
however, — 1.e. as far as I have been able to ascertain — is any men- 
tion made of religious modernisation. Religion was simply identified, 
in the customary fashion, with tradition, and both in turn, were con- 
trasted with modernity. 

The only potential link recognised, was that suggested by the so- 
called Weberian thesis. In his 1904 book, Dire protestantische Ethik und 
der Geist des Kapitalsmus, Weber had pointed out that the Protestant 
ethic of duty and work made an important contribution to the emer- 
gence of capitalism. However, as he stated in conclusion: “I'mumphant 
capitalism, since it rests upon mechanical bases, no longer required 
this support’.'? Following Weber’s lead, the search was on in the 
1960s for ethical systems of a religious kind that have blazed, or 
might blaze, the trail for modernity in the Third World.”? There 
was not the slightest doubt, however, that in the Third World, as 
in the West before it, religion would thereby have outplayed its role. 
Thus, in the modernisation theories of the 1950s and 60s, a com- 
bination of religion and modernity, and therefore religious mod- 
ernisation, was excluded from the very start. 


2.2 ‘The Liberal Reconciliation of Religion (Churches) and 
Triumphant Modernity 


As already indicated, however, there has always been, parallel to 
this, a notable school of thought seeking to link religion and modernity, 
namely that of the liberal reformers. ‘These reformers, or modernists, 
were especially well represented in the Protestant countries, and were 


'® For a critical survey, see H.-U. Wehler, Modernisterungstheore und Geschichte, 
Gottingen 1974. 

'! M. Weber, ‘Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus’, in: 
Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologe, Bd. I, Tubingen 1920, 204. 

*” See e.g. R.N. Bellah (ed.), Religion and Progress in Modern Asia, New York-London 
1965; D.E. Smith (ed.), Religion and Political Modernzation, New Haven & London 
1974, 
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even occasionally dominant in middle-class and intellectual circles. 
After a temporary decline in the post-1914 period, the reformers’ 
star rose again after the Second World War, and especially during 
the 1960s. In Catholicism too, the way of liberal reform was now 
entered upon. 

During the 1960s, ‘modern’ was a fashionable term, which was 
also used extensively in everyday discourse: modern art, modern 
design and dress, modern means of transport and communication, 
modern technologies, even modern (industrially produced) bread, and 
of course modern sociology.”' Since, at the time, the churches were 
undergoing far-reaching changes, and shared in the innovative mood 
that characterised society in general, it is only logical that here too, 
the ideal of a modern church enjoyed much currency. 

Robert Bellah’s impressive essay on ‘religious evolution’ may serve 
as an example from the sociology of religion.” Bellah arranges the 
plethora of human societies and religions that have existed during 
human history into just five types: primitive, archaic, historic, early 
modern and modern religions and societies. In stratified agricultural 
societies and the early civilisations the archaic religions took over 
from their primitive predecessors. Similarly, the historic world reli- 
gions originated together with advanced agricultural civilisations, 
which are called historic societies due to the dissemination of the art 
of writing. So too modern religion would assert itself in modern soci- 
ety after 1800. Although this was to be a drawn-out process, liberal 
Protestantism was already heading that way, and in Bellah’s view, 
Catholicism was following that lead through the Second Vatican 
Council. As in the past, many of the more orthodox religions would 
not be prepared to take this step. Thus they would condemn them- 
selves, like the archaic religions in the period of the world religions, 
to increasing marginalisation. Structurally, according to Bellah’s the- 
sis, modern society demands a modern, enlightened-liberal religion. 
It is characterised by the increasingly abstract nature of representa- 
tions of the transcendent, by a greater awareness of self-projections, 
by the stress on the individual character of the religious quest (“My 
mind is my church’), by ecumenical openness, etc. 


Cf. the influential textbook by J.A.A. van Doorn & C.J. Lammers, Moderne 
sociologee, Utrecht 1959. 
22 R.N. Bellah, ‘Religious Evolution’, American Sociological Review 29/3 (1964) 
358-374. 
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That an enlightened, individual-oriented religion is the only kind 
that corresponds to a modern society, understood as enlightened, 
dynamic and scientific, was the underlying conviction of most schol- 
ars and theologians in the 1960s, and of many other people in the 
years that followed. This thesis of the liberal-religious reformers made 
a positive link between religion and modernity, but it allowed only 
for one kind of religious modernisation, namely the liberal-enlight- 
ened kind. All the remaining religions were rejected as pre-modern 
and backward, and thus outdated or of no interest. Moreover, already 
linked to this idea was a clear strategic direction: Liberalise the 
churches! Especially in the Catholic Church, which until then had 
been massively and outspokenly opposed to the modernists, the lib- 
eral-religious idea and strategy was taken up with much enthusiasm. 
The idea was translated into a distinctively Catholic catchword (‘aggi- 
ornamento’) and, thanks to the Second Vatican Council, also grounded 
in doctrine (cf. the Council documents Dignitatis Humanae and Gaudium 
et Spes). The change of direction made by the leadership of the 
Catholic Church in 1968 with the publication of the encyclical 
Humanae Vitae, evoked an internal and vehement struggle in the 
church, which has not been settled to this day. 


2.3 Partial Modernisation: Modern Means to Anti-Modern Ends 


The idea that high modernity, understood in liberal-enlightened terms, 
will allow only a corresponding religion, lost credibility in the 1970s, 
and especially the 1980s. All developments in the religious sphere 
during those years spoke against the thesis of the liberal-religious 
reformers. On the one hand, the large churches, which had been 
liberalised precisely in the hope of playing a leading role in mod- 
ern society, were in a shambles due to intense internal dissension 
and, more importantly still, the rapidly growing wave of secularisa- 
tion. On the other hand, the smaller orthodox and fundamentalist 
churches and movements, which according to the expectations of the 
reformers should have fallen by the wayside, were hardly affected 
by secularisation. In some cases, they even experienced growth. 
Thanks to more efficient organisation, they also entered the public 
domain with renewed strength, so that they could, for example, 
secure the election of the conservative Ronald Reagan as US President 
in 1980. Around the same time, the anti-modernist religious move- 
ments of the non-Western world, from North Africa to the Pacific, 
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began their advance. In 1979, the Shah of Persia was ousted through 
a revolution led by the Islamic leader Khomeiny. Thus it became 
clear that the survival, and even growth, of the traditionalist churches 
and religious movements was a world-wide phenomenon. It was dis- 
cussed especially under the label of ‘fundamentalism’ In the 1980s 
and early 1990s, it grew into a leading research field (see especially 
Riesebrodt,”’ Kepel** — under the revealing title “The wrath of God’ — 
and the large scale ‘Fundamentalism Project’ of Marty and Appleby).” 

The unexpected, world-wide boom of orthodox and fundamen- 
talist churches and movements confronted liberal-minded researchers 
with an unavoidable question: How is this unthinkable outcome, 
which seems, after all, to be so fundamentally opposed to moder- 
nity, to be explained? There were basically two answers. Firstly, 
attention was drawn to the ambivalence of modernity. Here, the cn- 
tique that had become familiar since the 1968 student movement 
and the rediscovery of Marxist thought, was taken up. The dark side 
of modernity was now stressed much more than during the 1950s 
and early 1960s, a period during which modernity had been exclu- 
sively associated with progress. According to the new interpretation, 
then, orthodox and fundamentalist movements owed their continued 
viability to this dark side of modernity: Inequality remained a seri- 
ous problem; existential uncertainty prevailed; traditional communi- 
ties and norms were on the decline, . .. Secondly, those in the orthodox 
and fundamentalist movements had become adept at exploiting cer- 
tain elements of modernity. They employed the most recent tech- 
nologies without inhibition: Arch-conservative preachers in the United 
States made extensive use of television; prior to the revolution, 
Khomeiny’s sermons were secretly disseminated in Iran via millions 
of audio-tapes. Moreover, the movements were by no means exclu- 
sively comprised of the marginalised, the so-called ‘losers of moder- 
nity’ ‘They also included college graduates, young people, and members 
of the middle-class.*° These movements, so the conclusion ran, could 
not be dismissed as purely pre-modern and backward-looking. 


M. Riesebrodt, Fundamentalismus als patriarchalische Protestbewegung; Amerikanische 
Protestanten (1910-1928) und tranische Shuten (1961-1979) im Vergleich, Tibingen 1990. 
**G. Kepel, La revanche de Dieu; Chrétiens, jurifs et musulmans a la reconquéte du monde, 
Panis 1991. 
* M.E. Marty, S.R. Appleby, The Fundamentalism Project, Chicago 1991-1995. 
© Kepel, La revanche de Dieu, 16-17. 
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Thus, the question of the extent to which these movements are 
to be regarded as modern became relevant once more. Here, as in 
the debate on religion and modernity in general, three main posi- 
tions (with a range of possible perspectives in-between) were adopted. 
Firstly, one could deny the modern aspect, and focus exclusively on 
the resistance against modernity propounded by these movements. 
This ‘enemy of modernity’ model is the most popular media pre- 
sentation. A second approach is to recognise that these movements 
operate on a modern basis, and that they do so by focusing their 
energies on the conservative extremes in the struggle over the devel- 
opment of modernity. Bruce Lawrence?’ and Martin Riesebrodt”’ 
lean towards this position. The third perspective is an intermediate 
position, and consists of granting a partial modernity to orthodoxy 
and fundamentalism: The content of their worldviews 1s strongly anti- 
modern, but the factors that give rise to it, and the means employed 
in its service, can be thoroughly modern (thus, e.g., Bryan Wilson 
on new religious movements,” and James D. Hunter on American 
evangelicalism”). 

Like those studying fundamentalism, European students of Catholic- 
ism were led by the new situation — a weakened reformism and a 
strengthened orthodoxy — to analyse pre-1960s Catholicism anew, 
no longer judging it only as backward-looking and anti-modern. Urs 
Altermatt is one of them.”! In his book Katholizismus und Moderne, he 
points explicitly to the ambivalence of modernity,” describes Catholic- 
ism as ‘anti-modernism with modern means’, and thus infers the 
‘ambivalence of anti-modernism’.** Although, in his view, the mod- 
ernisation of Western societies indeed constitutes the historical frame- 
work for the history of Catholicism, he nevertheless interprets that 
history as ‘a defensive strategy aiming at a half-hearted adaptation 


B. Lawrence, Defenders of God; The Fundamentalist Revolt Against the Modern Age, 
San Francisco 1989. 
78M. Riesebrodt, Fundamentalismus als patnarchalische Protestbewegung. 
B. Wilson, “The New Religions; Preliminary Considerations’, in: E. Barker (ed.), 
New Religious Movements, New York 1982, 23-24. 
* D. Hunter, American Evangelicalism; Conservative Religion and the Quandary of Modernity, 
New Brunswick 1983. 
*' U. Altermatt, Katholizismus und Moderne; Zur Sozial- und Mentalitatsgeschichte der 
Schweizer Katholiken im 19. und 20. Fahrhundert, Zurich 1989. 
2 Altermatt, Katholizismus und Moderne, 49. 
Altermatt, Katholizismus und Moderne, tbid. 
* Altermatt, Katholizismus und Moderne, 60. 
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to modernity’.» Thus, for Altermatt, Catholicism prior to 1960 was 
only partly modern. Or rather, up until 1850-1870, Catholicism was 
thoroughly non-modern, but with the establishment of Catholic mass 
organisations, ‘a part of modernity’ was planted ‘in the Catholic 
milieu’,*® and, thanks to those organisations, Catholicism was mod- 
ernised gradually, imperceptibly and, as it were, against the will of 
the church. 

One of the merits of Altermatt’s book is that it goes beyond the 
position of the liberal reformers, who saw in ultramontanist Catholicism 
nothing but an anti-modern bulwark. He points explicitly to the par- 
tial modernisation — a concept coined by Riischemeier’’ — of ultra- 
montanist Catholicism, yet, despite this, his position remains very 
close to that of the liberal reformers. 


2.4 An Approach in Terms of Modernisation Theory: 
Kaufmann and Gabriel 


I would like to conclude this survey of the positions that have been 
adopted concerning the relation between religion and modernity, by 
discussing two authors, Franz-Xaver Kaufmann® and his student, 
Karl Gabriel.*? They too continue to subscribe to the intermediate 
position, ‘between tradition and (post-)modernity’,*” yet they pay 
much more attention to the modern side as well as to the modern- 
isation of religion. After 1800, they argue, the Catholic Church not 
only employed modern means to anti-modern ends, but reinvented 
itself completely by constantly integrating modern social develop- 
ments.*' The relation of ultramontanist Catholicism to modernity is 
neither purely defensive, nor merely instrumental, but rather exis- 
tential. Modernity provides the very foundation for Catholicism’s new 
mode of existence. Thus, modernity is promoted to the inescapable 


Altermatt, Katholizismus und Moderne, 383. 
6 Altermatt, Katholizismus und Moderne, 62. 
D. Riischemeyer, ‘Partielle Modernisierung’, in: W. Zapf (ed.), Theorten des 
sozialen Wandels, Koln 1970, 282-296. 
8 Kaufmann, Kirche begreifen; Kaufmann, ‘Religion und Modernitat’; Kaufmann, 
Wie tiberlebt das Christentum? 
* K. Gabriel, F.-X. Kaufmann (eds), Zur Soztologie des Katholizismus, Mainz 1980; 
K. Gabriel, Chnstentum zurschen Tradition und Postmoderne, Freiburg/Breisgau 1992. 
* See Gabriel, Christentum zwischen Tradition und Postmodere. 
*' Kaufmann, Kirche begreifen, 54. 
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context with which Catholicism, like every religion, must come to 
terms, willingly or not. 

Starting from this perspective, Kaufmann investigates the ‘church- 
ification’ (‘Verkirchlichung’) of Catholicism, in his groundbreaking 
book of 1979, Karche begreifen. The concept of churchification refers 
to the elevation of the ecclesiastical organisation and the Roman 
centralisation, as well as to the increasing emphasis of the church 
purely on religion in the 19th and 20th centuries. Churchification, 
Kaufmann submits, is not the strategy of an obscurantist leadership 
that deviates from modernity — that is to say: absolutism in a demo- 
cratic age —, but should be seen as ‘the response, structurally deter- 
mined throughout, to major developmental tendencies in modern 
society’, 1.e., to increased social differentiation.” 

While Kaufmann, in his analysis of Catholicism, focuses mainly 
on developments in ecclesiastical organisation, Gabriel, in his book 
Christentum zwischen Tradition und Postmoderne of 1992, draws on the 
perspective of modernisation theory to sketch the growth of Catholic- 
ism’s new social profile after 1800 as a whole. In the 19th century, 
Gabriel argues, the Catholic sub-tradition of Christianity developed 
a specific social form, which he calls ‘modern Catholicism’. This 
social form is characterised by (a) the development of a character- 
istic religious frame of reference, namely neo-scholasticism, (b) the 
modernisation and sacralisation of new organisational structures in 
the church,” and (c) the immersion of Catholics in a Catholic milieu 
stretching over a network of Catholic associations and organisations, 
and a dense ritualisation of everyday life.** After 1960, the social 
context again changed fundamentally. Industrial modernity was over- 
taken by what is variously called high modernity, reflexive moder- 
nity, or post-modernity. Within this framework, the form of Catholicism 
that had functioned until then also became redundant.” Gabriel then 
seeks to trace processes of restructuring in contemporary Catholicism, 
in the expectation that a new social form, which he calls pluralist 
Catholicism, is emerging.* 


* Kaufmann, Kirche begreifen, 68. 

See Kaufmann’s already cited works. 

Gabriel, Christentum zurschen Tradition und Postmoderne, 80-81. 
Gabriel, Christentum zwischen Tradition und Postmoderne, 163ff. 
> Gabriel, Christentum zwischen Tradition und Postmoderne, \77ff. 


a 
+ 
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Anyone who compares these analyses of Gabriel and Kaufmann 
with my remarks about religious modernisation, will soon realise my 
debt to these two authors. What I am in fact proposing, is a radi- 
calisation of the approach in terms of the theory of modernisation 
as presented by Kaufmann and Gabriel. Both authors still hold on 
to certain remnants of the old opposition between religion and moder- 
nity. Such mementoes are, in my view, unnecessary. 

Thus Kaufmann, with the intention of furthering ‘the demythol- 
ogisation of modernity’,*’ seeks to develop a more accurate account 
of the opposition between religion and modernity. Because religion 
is tradition-oriented, he argues, it functions as a welcome contrast- 
ing principle vis-a-vis modernity, which indicates and helps to legit- 
imise a situation of constant change.*® However, this more precise 
explication of the contrast — an orientation towards tradition and 
change respectively — amounts to an emptying of the concepts of 
religion and modernity. In his substantive analysis, therefore, these 
concepts become superfluous. There, Kaufmann replaces them with 
two other concepts. Instead of religion, he speaks, concretely, of 
Christianity, and instead of modernity, he prefers ‘Neuzeit’, i.e., ‘the 
modern era’. While he offers an exemplary analysis of the relation 
between Christianity (Catholicism) and ‘Neuzeit’ in terms of mod- 
ernisation theory, he interprets that same relation at the more abstract 
level as an opposition between religion and modernity. This conflicting 
use of two sets of concepts that address the same phenomenon at 
different levels of abstraction is untenable. 

Gabriel goes further, and speaks consistently of modernity and 
modernisation. Yet he too is unwilling to recognise modern religion 
as fully modern. Rather, he sees it as ‘an amalgam of traditionality 
and modernity’.* In Gabriel’s view, religion retains more traditional 
elements than does modern politics, for example. And within 
Catholicism, the Catholic Church exhibits more traditional traits than 
do the extra-ecclesiastical Catholic associations. I would question both 
theses. After 1800, religion was transformed just as fundamentally as 
was politics. It was the modernisation of the church during the 19th 


*” Kaufmann, ‘Religion und Modernitat’, 284. 
*® Kaufmann, ‘Religion und Modernitat’, esp. 307. 
*9 Gabriel, Christentum zwischen Tradition und Postmoderne, 16. 
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century which provided the foundation for the establishment and 
stabilisation of lay associations after 1870.°° 

More generally, I do not regard the churches’ regular recourse to 
tradition as counter to the thesis of the modern character of the 
church. There are many and various traditions within modern soci- 
eties. Just as they are seen as part of modernity, so religious tradi- 
tions should be also. Moreover, the churches turn to traditions in 
response to current, modern challenges; they reinterpret them within 
prevailing, modern horizons, and they use them to stabilise their 
own identity, which is always being newly constructed within the 
modern context. Therefore, let us bury once and for all the anti- 
thetical view, which, ever since the Enlightenment, has opposed reli- 
gion to modernity. 


Ill. Summary 


I use the concepts of modernity and the modern to indicate a specific, 
historical social formation, namely that of the period after 1800. It 
can be further divided into two phases: industrial modernity (1800-— 
1960) and globalised modernity (from 1960 onwards) — also known 
as post-modernity or, as Beck calls it, second or reflexive moder- 
nity.”! The period between 1500 and 1800, or early modernity, can 
be regarded as a transitional era. As a form of society, modernity 
succeeds the agrarian civilisations (3000 BCE-1500 CE). 

In accordance with this understanding of modernity as an epoch, 
modern society as a whole should be viewed as modern, so that one 
cannot reserve modernity as a qualification for particular parts or 
driving forces, while excluding the remainder as backward remnants 
of the old order. The development of modernity is the result of a 
flexible structure, which generates much room for change, and 1s 
characterised by functional differentiation, thriving formal organisa- 
tions and individualisation on the one hand, and the actual thought 
and action of all individuals and groups on the other. Religion — a 


See J. Sperber, Popular Catholicism in Nineteenth-Century Germany, Princeton 1984. 
U. Beck, Rostkogesellschaft; Auf dem Weg in eine andere Moderne, Frankfurt/Main 
1986. 
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multi-layered religious field — is one domain among others, in which 
modern society unfolds. In the same vein, the individual world reli- 
gions are also modernised. It is true, of course, that many adher- 
ents of religion have been, and still are, highly critical of modernity. 
However, the critique of modernity is by no means confined to reli- 
gious circles. Moreover, this critique takes place at the discursive or 
interpretative level. It does not by any means exclude its rootedness 
in modernity, but rather includes it. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


MODERNITY AND THE CRISIS OF SPIRITUAL 
AUTHORITY IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 
THE CASE OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY 


Anton Houtepen 


Introduction: Tradition and Identity 


Religion, not unlike science and art, involves a double concern: to 
pass on the important experience and knowledge gained in the past 
and to work towards innovation and the design of the future. This 
is what Dilthey called ‘hermeneutics of life’ to be inherited and to 
be passed on through the mediation of ‘the written records of human 
existence and their interpretation’.' Such hermeneutics of life, though 
culminating in philology, exegesis and critical history, may never- 
theless offer both archaeological, genealogical and teleological skills 
for the solution of existential problems of our times as well: we must 
remember and commemorate our past, know where we come from 
and what we should do in order to survive. ‘Those skills seem foun- 
dational in the process of identity-construction, be it of individuals 
or groups, of particular theologians or religious traditions. ‘They deter- 
mine the style of an artist or of schools of art and even the prac- 
tice of a scientific discipline or a department in a faculty. 

In religion and theology, we summarize both concerns under the 
key-terms of tradition and renewal, but the first of these terms, nightly 
understood, implies the second: tradition is a process of ongoing, 


W. Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. V, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Stuttgart 
1964. Dilthey defined hermeneutics as ‘the theory about the art of understanding 
of scriptural fixated expressions of life’, or, in a more descriptive way, as follows: 
‘As the life of the mind finds its complete, exhaustive and therefore objectively com- 
prehensible expression in language, explication culminates in the interpretation of 
the written records of human existence. This art is the basis of philology. The sci- 
ence of this art is hermeneutics’. Cf. “The Understanding of Other Persons and 
their Life-Expressions’ in: K. Mueller-Vollmer (ed.), The Hermeneutics Reader, London 
1986, 152-164. 
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‘living’ transmission or paradosis of reasons for hope amidst all the 
fears and dangers of life. Such reasons for hope are derived from 
past religious experience as written down in canonical texts and 
configured in a symbolic universe which is characterized by its longue 
durée: feasts, codes of conduct (fasting, purity-laws, praying, sacrific- 
ing, pilgrimages), structures of life as e.g. in the Christian sacraments. 
Both the interpretation of canonical texts and the repeated enact- 
ment of the symbolical universe in religious practice demand a 
hermeneutical code to create and foster a hermeneutical community, 
which 1s just another term for a group’s identity. The gradual devel- 
opment, maintenance and renewal of the hermeneutical code are a 
sensitive affair within most of the world’s religions and perhaps the 
root of historical conflicts, at least in Judaism, Christianity and Islam.’ 
At the same time it seems the basis of theological articulation and 
reflection, which 1s essentially of a persuasive and dialogical nature, 
always dependent on its reception by the members of the hermeneu- 
tical community, e.g. a church or any other religious community. 
This basic background of the religious system of beliefs and prac- 
tices inherited from the past and pointing to the future, demonstrates 
the interpretative nature of religious authority, even if it is some- 
times shaped in juridical and legal forms. Religious authority, there- 
fore, does not fit neatly in Max Weber’s general theory of authority,’ 
because it 1s neither charismatic, nor traditional nor legal but car- 
ries features of all three types of authority. Weber is nght, though, 
that all forms of authority tend to become, in the end, formal legal 
structures that are accompanied by sanctions. In religion these sanc- 
tions feature as confessional loyalty or orthodoxy, protected by rules 


* The Orthodox theologian Georges Florovsky was the first to use the expres- 
sion ‘living tradition’, followed then by John Meyendorf, in defense of the Eastern 
Orthodox concept of tradition. Both wanted to underline, that tradition is not nec- 
essarily backward looking or conservative. It is a dynamic phenomenon, reaching 
out to the future or even the eschaton. This dynamic concept of paradosis with its 
forward looking drive, was received as an ecumenical key-term, bndging Orthodox, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic understandings of the role of tradition at the Fourth 
World Conference on Faith and Order in Montreal 1963. Cf. A. Houtepen, “The 
Faith of the Church Through the Ages’, in: id., The Lwing Tradition. Towards an 
Ecumenical Hermeneutics of the Christian Tradition (IIMO Research Publication 41), 
Zoetermeer 1995, 35-70. 

> See E. Shmueli, Seven Jewish Cultures. A Reinterpretation of Jewish History and Thought, 
Cambridge 1990; J. Barr, Fundamentalism, London 1977; V.S. Naipaul, Among the 
Believers. An Islamic Journey, London 1997. 

* M. Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Tibingen’ 1972, 122-176. 
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of admission, limits to the community and, finally, excommunica- 
tion.” The tragedy is that the fundamental persuasive character, even 
of confessional orthodoxy and ecclesiastical community-rules, has 
often been intertwined with civil force and human hatred, which is 
responsible for religions’ violent past. 

In this article I hope to demonstrate that the Enlightenment pro- 
gramme of scientific renewal, political change and the overcoming 
of religious conflict by argumentative rationality caused a crisis in 
the definition of the hermeneutical code in Christianity. This crisis 
may be labelled as one of spiritual authority: the authority of Sacred 
Scripture within the Reformation churches and ecclesiastical, mag- 
isterial authority in the Roman Catholic Church, whereas Orthodoxy, 
generally, simply refused the debate with modernity. In what fol- 
lows, I will mainly refer to the Roman Catholic tradition and its 
fate in the 19th century. 


The Cnsis of Authority and of the Hermeneutical code of 
Christianity in the 19th Century 


The autonomy of science, the freedom of conscience and the sepa- 
ration of church and state were the cornerstones of the Enlightenment 


J. Forkman, The Limits of the fewish and Christian Communities (Coniectanea Biblica), 
Lund 1972. 

° The second half of the twentieth century has witnessed many in depth studies 
about this hermeneutical crisis of modernity, e.g.: W. Kasper, Die Lehre von der 
Tradition in der Romischen Schule, Freiburg/Basel/Wien 1962; E. Poulat, Histoire, dogme 
et critique dans la crise moderniste, Paris? 1979; R. Aubert, Le Pontsicat de Pie IX (Fliche- 
Martin 21), Paris 1952; Yves Congar, La Tradition et les traditions, Paris 1960; J. Todd 
(ed.), Problemes de V’Autonté, Pans 1962. Special research was carried out on the issue 
of papal magisterial authority and infallibility at the First Vatican Council by Roger 
Aubert, Vatican I (Histoire des Conciles Oecuméniques 12), Paris 1964; G. Thils, 
La Primauté pontificale. Les votes d’une révision, Duculot, Gembloux 1972; id. L’Infailhbilhte 
pontificale. Source-conditions-limtes, Gembloux 1969; H. Kiing, Unfehlbar? Eine Anfrage, 
Ziurich/Einsiedeln/K6ln 1970; K. Rahner (ed.), Zum Problem Unfehlbarkett. Antworten 
auf die Anfrage von Hans King, Freiburg/Basel/Wien 1971; H. Kiing (ed.), Fehdbar. 
Eine Bilanz, Ziirich/Einsiedeln/Koln 1973; A. Houtepen, Onjfeilbaarherd en hermeneu- 
tiek. De betekenis van het infallibilitas-concept op Vaticanum I, Brugge/Utrecht 1973; 
U. Horst, Unfehlbarket und Geschichte. Studien zur Unfehlbarkeitsdiskussion von Melchior Cano 
bis zum I. Vattkanischen Konzil, Mainz 1982; A.B. Hasler, Pius LX (1846-1878). Papsthche 
Unfehlbarkeut und I. Vatukanisches Konzil. Dogmatisverung und Durchsetzung emer Ideologie (Papste 
und Papsttum 12), Vol. I-II, Stuttgart 1977; Kl. Schatz, Vatrcanum I (1869-1870), 
Vol. I-III. Paderborn 1992-1994. 
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project of the 18th century.’ Modernity, taken as a catchword for 
that same project, had necessarily to cause a shaking of the foun- 
dations within European Christianity, being based as it was on the 
heritage of tradition (including the Bible), on spiritual authority (of 
saints, monks, theologians and pastors) and on the idea of a societas 
Christiana, which had protected the faith convictions of the church 
by legal force and social control. Whereas Protestant Christianity in 
the 19th century suffered most and directly under the crisis of bib- 
lical authority through the scientific approach to the scriptural text 
in the historical critical method,®? Roman Catholic tradition fought 
against the breakdown of its structures of spiritual authority and of 
the symphony of throne and altar, which had characterized its 
medieval statute from the time of the turnover under Constantine 
until the Council of Basle-Constance. Enlightened despotism, the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic era had protested against 
papal and ecclesiastical privileges and authority. Popes Pius VI 


’ These are the three pillars of Charles Forbes de Montalembert’s program for 
‘a free church in a free state’, which he defended in 1846 in his Du devoir des 
catholiques dans les élections, Paris 1846 and which was indexed by Pius IX in 1851. 
Montalembert could heavily draw upon the earlier ideas of Feélicité de Lamennais, 
who had also propagated the separation of church and state, but for ultramontanist 
reasons: he wanted to mobilize popular sentiments in favor of church and papacy 
against the seculanizing and laicizing ideas of the gallicanist rulers in his days. Cf. 
Schatz, Vaticanum I (1869-1870), Vol. 1 (1992), 12-13 and H. Pottmeyer, Unfehlbarkeit 
und Souverdnitat. Die pdpstliche Unfehlbarkect im System der ultramontanen Ekklesiologie des 19. 
Jahrhunderts, Mainz 1975, 73-88. 

* The authority of ecclesial testimony to the truth of the Scriptures was replaced 
by the Reformers’ reference, not so much to the authority of the text as such — 
which would only happen in the historical criticism of the 19th century but to 
the inner testimony of the Spirit and the predictive value of the promises of Scripture 
in salvation history: its verification in fulfilment of the prophecies. That both cn- 
teria imply a high degree of interpretative action in the community of the church 
was simply overlooked: when every reader of the Bible is enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, then every reader decides about his own Spirit. Secondly, the authority of 
Scripture was made dependent on the outcome of its promises: God Himself was 
subjected to a benign course of history, which, again, turned out to be different for 
different people. This subjective interpretation became the only source of truth and 
certainty and led to a massive fragmentation of the Reformers’ heritage, the church 
becoming the facilitating institution at the service of personal faith. In secular form 
we find here another feature of modernity: The logos of beng — common to all 
humans and their shared environment ~— was replaced by the much smaller logos 
of rational method, the common denominator of rivalling subjects and the result of 
an ars combinatona (Leibniz: calculus ratiocinator; logical atomism, universal logic: 
Russell, Wittgenstein) or argumentatwe communication (Habermas), cf. W.H. Slob, Verily, 
I say unto Thee. Rhetorical Normatwity after Postmodern Theologis, diss. Groningen 2002, 
77ff. 
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(1775-1799) and Pius VII (1800-1823) were put under French super- 
vision and were even exiled or temporarily imprisoned. The French 
Revolution and Napoleon abolished a great deal of the monastic 
heritage: the great religious orders had been forbidden or muzzled. 
Napoleon had stabled his horses in the abbey of Cluny. He confiscated 
the Papal States (1798) and made the majority of the residing bish- 
ops of France civil servants (1802, Organic Articles), obliged to obey 
him instead of the pope. Gallicanism in France, Febronianism in 
Austria and Germany had fostered regalism and so submitted eccle- 
siastical authority to civil law and civil sovereigns considered to be 
the highest authorities in their region. On a more direct ecclesio- 
logical level, the Synod of Pistoia in Italy (1786) had challenged 
papal and clerical authority from within: all clerical functions had 
to be seen, this enlightened synod declared, as delegated by the mem- 
bers of the local churches.” Here Congregationalist and democratic 
ideas on representative authority based on the sovereignty of the 
people came to the fore and were promptly rejected as heretical. 
Now, when the Restoration set in from 1830 and joined hands 
with Romanticism, Roman Catholic voices of various kinds started 
a forceful offensive of antithesis against the spirit of the century, as 
they saw it, in which the authority of the bishop of Rome had 
become the primary bone of contention.'” The Congress of Vienna 
(1815) had the Papal States re-established. The restored Jesuit Order 
(1814) meant a strong programme of centralization, neoscholasticism 
and restoration within the Roman Catholic Church. Through their 
Gregorian university in Rome and their wide-spread Italian journal 
Cwilta Cattolica, the Jesuits became fierce theological opponents of all 
remnants of Gallicanism, which they had attacked ever since the 
Gallican Articles of 1682. The two long-reigning popes Gregory XIV 


Pius VI rejected the propositions of Pistoia in the constitution Auctorem fide on 
August, 28, 1794. See H. Denzinger. See DS, 1965°’, 2602: ‘Propositio, quae sta- 
tuit, “potestatem a deo datam Ecclesiae, ut communicaretur pastoribus, qui sunt 
elus ministri pro salute animarum” (Decretum de gratia et praedestinatione et de ethicae 
christianae fundamentis (sessio HI), § 1); sic intellecta, ut a communitate fidelium in 
pastores derivetur ecclesiastici ministerii ac regiminis potestas: — haeretica’. 

' For this and the following, see: R. Aubert, ‘Géographie ecclésiologique au 
XIX° siecle’, Recherches de Science Religieuse 34 (1960) 11-55; Y. Congar, L’eccléstologie 
au XIX* siécle, Cerf, 1960, 77-114; J.R. Palanque, Cathohques libéraux et gallicans en 
France face au Concile du Vatican, Aix-en-Provence 1962; HJ. Pottmeyer, Unjfehlbarkeit 
und Souveranitat, Schatz, Vaticanum I, vol. I. 
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(1831-1846) and Pius [X (1846-1878), who dominated the century, 
were the main actors in preparing Vatican I and its definition of 
papal authority. They made skilful use of popular mass-movements 
of nearly superstitious veneration for the pope, like the one led by 
Louis Veuillot.'' This so-called ‘ultramontanism’ was enhanced by 
laicist counter-movements in various countries of Europe, where lib- 
eral forces took over from the societal covenant of clergy and nobil- 
ity. Conservative circles in church and society, opposing these more 
liberal and democratic tendencies praised papal authority. They con- 
sidered it to be the last resort for the certainty of the faith in those 
revolutionary times and the basis of the divine origin of both civil 
and ecclesiastical authority. They wanted to defend this divine on- 
gin of all official power and authority against ideas of democratic 
representation and accountability of the leaders or of human dele- 
gation as the source of official and legal authority. The story of pope 
Pius IX’s treatment of one of his Cardinals and his alleged identificaton 
with authoritative ecclesial tradition is illustrative here. 


La tradizione sono 10 


In an appendix to his three volume work on the history of the First 
Vatican Council, the German Jesuit Klaus Schatz deals with the his- 
tory of the saying ‘La tradizione sono Io — The Tradition, that 1s 
Me’, ascribed to Pius IX.'* The dictum, of course, is an allusion to 
the famous saying of Louis XIV, the sun-king of France, who had 
proclaimed: JU’état, c’est moi: the state, that’s Me. This clear allusion 
alone makes one doubt the historicity of the saying, but whether 
Pius IX really said it or not, it is a good one-liner for his ecclesi- 
astical behaviour, ecclesiological thinking and hermeneutical convic- 
tions, as R. Aubert has depicted them.'’ Protestant historians and 
theologians like Harding Meyer,'* usually took its historicity for 


Louis Veuillot (1813-1883) was editor-in-chief of the French monthly period- 

ical l’Uniwers and one of the devotees of Pius [X; cf. Schatz, Vatscanum J, vol. I, 
18-28 

2K. Schatz, Vaticanum I, Vol. II: Unfehlbarkeitsdiskussion und Rezeption, 1994, 
312-322. 

'5- R. Aubert, Le Pontificat de Pie IX (1846-1878) (Fliche-Martin 21), Paris 1952. 
Cf. A.B. Hasler, Pius LX. 

'+ H. Meyer, Das Wort Pius’ IX: ‘Die Tradition bin ich’. Papstliche Unfehlbarkeit und 
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granted and saw its content as a fine summary of what they con- 
sidered to be the ‘catholic principle’ par excellence in which tradi- 
tion and papal magisterium were identified and together overruled 
the authority of Scripture. Catholic authors like Ulrich Horst! were 
inclined to deny that Pius [X could have said it and to label the 
dictum as slander, invented by the opponents of the Pope and the 
definitions of Vatican I. Schatz, however, now accepts the historic- 
ity of the saying. He refers to the recently edited Diary of Cardinal 
Tizzani by Croce.'® Pius uttered the dictum in a rather unfriendly 
conversation with the former Superior General of the Dominican 
Order, Cardinal Guidi, then archbishop of Bologna, on 18 June 
1870. The encounter took place on Pius’ request, in the context of 
the debate on papal teaching authority. Guidi had tried on the pre- 
vious day to reconcile the defendants and the opponents of papal 
infallibility by distinguishing between the teacher and his teachings. 
He had defended the view, that what matters is the reliability of the 
content of papal teaching based on its fidelity to the tradition, and 
not the personal infallibility of the pope, seen as a special charism 
given to Peter and his successors as the majority at the Council 
would have it. The pope, therefore, Guidi pleaded, through the con- 
sultation of bishops and theologians, had to make sure what that 
reliable content of the tradition actually was before he could make 
a decision ex cathedra on issues of faith and morals. Personally, the 
popes had no other or better access to the content of the tradition 
than the rest of the Church. His authority could neither be grounded 
in special revelations by the Spirit nor on special knowledge obtained 
by miracles.'’ After his speech Guidi had received a warm applause 
from members of the minority bishops like Cardinal Strossmayer.'® 


apostolische Tradition in den Debatten und Dekreten das Vatikanum I (‘Theologische Existenz 
Neue Folge 122), Munchen 1965. 

'" U. Horst, Unfehlbarkeit und Geschichte. Studien zur Unfehlbarkeitsdiskussion von Melchior 
Cano bis zum I. Vatikanischen Konzil, Mainz 1982, 164ff:; id., “Kardinalerzbischof Filippo 
Maria Guidi OP und das I. Vatikanische Konzil’, Archwum Fratrum Praedicatorum 49 
(1979) 429-511. 

'° G.M. Croce, ‘Una fonte importante per la storia del Pontificato di Pio IX e 
del Concilio Vaticano I: i manoscritti inediti di Vincenzo Tizzami’, Archiwum Historiae 
Pontificiae 23 (1985) 217-345; 24 (1986) 273-363 and 25 (1987) 263-363. Cardinal 
Tizzani was a confidant of Pius IX. 

'7 J.D. Mansi, tomus 52, Sacrosancti Oecumenici Concilu Vaticant Acta Synodialha, pars 
2a, Graz 1961 (= Arnhem/Leipzig 1923), 740-748. 

'8 Mansi, 52, 747. 
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Pius [IX expressed his furious disagreement with Guidi’s views and 
denied his appeal to the necessity of any preliminary consultation of 
bishops and theologians by the pope as heretical, arguing: °. then 
I, I am the Tradition, it’s Me, I am the Church.’”? Tizzani’s report 
has made the dictum even harsher to our ears by the addition of 
such a blunt identification of pope and church. But I see no reason 
to go along with Schatz in doubting the authenticity of such 
identification, as reported by Tizzani. Such identification was not 
the personal obsession of a mentally ill and sometimes outrageous 
pope, as August Hasler has depicted him,”’ but a tendency through- 
out the 19th century. In what later generations have called ultra- 
montanism, a similar identification of church and magisterium was 
current doctrine in the so-called ‘Roman School’ of Perrone, Passaglia, 
Schrader and Franzelin.”! We find this same idea in various contri- 
butions of bishops at Vatican I, defending the identification of rev- 
elation and ecclesiastical magisterial teaching, especially by the pope.” 
This claim to be not only witnesses to the tradition, but its very car- 
ners and the only authoritative warrants of revelatory truth over against 
civil authorities, theologians and church-members seems to have been 
the result of a widespread clerical fear of a loss of spiritual author- 
ity in both church and society as manifested in the historical devel- 
opments mentioned above: anti-clerical policies, the French and Italian 
assault on the Papal State, the revolutionary call for parliamentary 
democracy and constitutionalism of 1840. But the condemnations in 
the famous encyclical Quanta Cura and its added Syllabus Errorum’’ of 


'9 K. Schatz, Vaticanum I, vol. III, 314. 

20 A. Hasler, Wie der Papst unfehlbar wurde. Macht und Ohnmacht eines Dogmas, 
Miinchen/Ziirich 1979, 60ff. (on the encounter with Guidi) and 72ff. (on Pius [X’s 
epilepsy). Hasler even mentions the rumor that Guidi was the illegitimate son of 
Pius IX (60-62). 

*! See W. Kasper, Die Lehre von der Tradition in der Romischen Schule, Freiburg 1962; 
J.-G. Boeglin, La question de la tradition dans la théologie catholique contemporaine, Paris 
1998 and a text of G. Perrone from his De vera relgione, part II, propositio 1, nr. 
3, in: Praelectiones Theologicae, vol. 1, 213: Nisi enim a publica, externa ac infallibili 
auctoritate divina revelatio proponetur, infallibilitatem nobis constare non posset de 
identitate divinae revelationis, fluctuare semper debemus incerti num id vere reve- 
laverit Deus, nec ne (. .) cum vero fides divina et infallibilis non minus esse debeat 
in suo objecto et motivo, ac in medio per quod proponitur, patet revelationem non- 
nisi ab infallibili, atque divina auctoritate proponi posse. 

*2 For example bishop Martin of Paderborn, who said: ‘ecclesia, quae quasi conc- 
reta est divina revelatio ’ Mansi, tomus 51, Sacrosancts Oecumenica Concila Vaticani 
Acta synodiaha, pars 2a, 314B. 

3 DS, 2890-2980. 
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1864 made it very clear, that new developments in politics, science 
and culture were abhorred as well. ‘These included the nse of scientific 
world-views and the autonomous claims of historical-critical research 
against the alleged revelatory character of biblical and other data of 
tradition, the appeal to public opinion and the spread of knowledge 
through popular press and philosophical ideas like those of Kant and 
Hegel, who described a totally new idea of human autonomy and 
of the evolutionary dynamics of history.2* The representational view 
of political authority was seen as the source of much turmoil and 
future anarchy in political government, but at the same time as a 
threat to all claims of divine authority (ex ire dwino) in both church 
and society. The only hermeneutical code to rely on was obedience 
to the divine and irrevocable authority of papal teaching. 


Suprema auctonitas atque ideo infallibiltas: 
De Maistre and the Concept of Sovereignty 


Highly influential in the 19th century debates on authority were the 
works of some Romantic political theorists like Chateaubriand (1768- 
1848)? and De Maistre (1735-1821).?° Both had defended papal 
authority as the last resort for the foundation of political sovereignty.”’ 
Their views were rapidly translated into German, English and Italian 
and stirred quite a bit of discussion within the 19th century eccle- 
siastical and civil domain. Diverse figures as Cardinal Manning and 
Cardinal Newman were their supporters, as well as other, more philo- 
sophical Romantic thinkers like Schlegel and Gorres in Germany 


2+ For the conflict between reason, science and faith on the eve of Vatican I, 
see: H.-J. Pottmeyer, Der Glaube vor dem Anspruch der Wissenschaft. Die Konstitution wiber 
den katholischen Glauben ‘Dei Filius’ des 1.Vatikantschen Konzils und die unveroffentlichten Voten 
der vorbereitenden Kommission, Freiburg 1968. 

* Francois René de Chateaubriand, Le Génie du christianisme ou Beautés de la Religion 
chréttenne (1802), Paris 1966. 

*© Joseph de Maistre, Considérations sur la France, Basle/Geneva 1797 (Pans 1798); 
Du Pape, Louvain 1821 (Paris 1819); L’Eglise gallicane, Paris 1820. 

“7 De Maistre, Du Pape, Avis des éditeurs de la premiere edition, 1: ‘Depuis que 
l’impiété, sous le nom de philosophie, a declare la guerre au scepter et a la tiare, 
les homes les plus distingués par la profondeur de leurs vues et par |’étendue de 
leur savoir ont rivalisé d’efforts pour combattre les doctrines perverses, et sauver 
les peuples en les rappelant a la religion comme au premier lien de toute 
société | Depuis que les peuples ne voient rien au dessus des rois, ils s’y sont mis 
eux-mémes. Aux enseignements des saintes écritures sur l’origine du pouvoir, la 
philosophie a substitué la souveraineté des peuples’ 
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and Muzzarelli and Orsi in Italy. The pro-papal and anti-Gallican 
mass movement of Louis Veuillot popularised De Maistre’s ideas, as 
did the Jesuits’ journal Ciwelta Cattolica on the more clerical and schol- 
arly level. The ideas of De Maistre led to a firm alliance of the 
Roman Catholic Church with Restoration policies in Europe and 
ended up in the encyclical Quanta Cura and the Syllabus Errorum in 
1864. Here, in a strong mood of antithesis against all products of 
the Enlightenment as the Pope saw them, liberal democracy and 
socialist revolt, the separation of church and state and the freedom 
of science, of conscience and of opinion were condemned as hereti- 
cal, and papal authority as the last resort of certainty in faith and 
morals was thus enhanced. 

As a radical royalist and monarchist, De Maistre opposed parlia- 
mentary democracy generally. It is the king alone who 1s the legis- 
lator; the parliament can only give advice and has no final authority 
without the king. Similarly, ecclesiastical councils are mere advisory 
bodies or conseils as long as the pope does not confirm their deci- 
sions. Even the Council of Basle-Constance, which led to the abdi- 
cation of three popes and considered itself to be the highest authority 
(suprema auctoritas) in the church, had to be confirmed by the then 
ruling and newly elected pope Martin V, before it could be con- 
sidered an ecumenical council, De Maistre said. 

This vision of De Maistre was not only based on church history 
or canon law regulations as he had studied them, but on a general 
social prejudice: 


Whoever gathers a crowd of people, causes turbulence among them. 
In human behaviour the same laws of fermentation are operative as 
in nature. Fermentation starts from contact and it increases according 
to mass. Bring people together who are spintually driven by whatever 
passion and you can wait for them to become heated, exalted and 
soon delirious, precisely as in natural fermentation processes, where 
we see first turbulence, then acidification and finally putrefaction and 
decay. Every meeting will follow that general law, unless some cool- 
ing down in the form of a moderating authority occurs that intervenes 
and stops the process. Every assembly without such a brake will become 
unrestrained and out of control” 


His idea of sovereignty implies that the civil or ecclesial leaders may 
make new laws, abolish them and dispense from them according to 


*8 De Maistre, Du Pape, 94. 97. 
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circumstances.*? Someone, at a certain moment however, has to 
decide and to speak a final word against which there is no appeal: 


No human society 1s viable without a government, nor a government 
without a sovereign authority, nor sovereignty without infallibility. This 
last privilege is so essential, that even civil rulers should enjoy it in 
order to prevent the collapse of society. The church thus does not ask 
for her sovereignty more than other sovereign institutions, though her 
claims are far supenor, because infallibility is self-evident from a human 
perspective and guaranteed, moreover, by divine promise.” 


Only one person can enjoy such sovereignty and infallibility in any 
given society, because decisive and binding authority cannot be mul- 
tiphed. The authority of the supreme sovereign — who must there- 
fore be a spiritual sovereign — is neither despotic nor anarchic, 
because it is bound to follow the laws of God’s promises. In this 
sense it 1s a model for civil sovereignty and even a means to mitigate 
its power and to support it against anarchy. Papal authority 1s needed 
as ‘the great demiurge of universal civilisation, making people really 
free’.”! 

No wonder that, in defending the supreme authority and by impli- 
cation the final magisterial judgement of the pope which was sum- 
marised under the catchword of ‘infallibility’, the ultramontanist 
movement thought it was fighting for a just and good cause, not 
only for the church, but for the world of nations as a whole. It 1s 
all the less surprising since many a bishop had suffered under civil 
pressure. The Jesuit-theologians of the Roman school, moreover, who 
were the main draftsmen of the texts of Vatican I, had special rea- 
sons to distrust civil authority and to enhance papal sovereignty: the 
European courts had been able to suppress their religious order for 
nearly half a century (1773-1814), the pope having been to weak to 
prevent such measures. At the beginning of the century, Napoleon 
had even dared to imprison the pope (Pius VII) in his own city of 
Rome. On the other hand, no less natural was the resistance of 
those who propagated more liberal and democratic ideas or stood 
in the traditions of Febronianism and Gallicanism, the champions of 
the autonomy of the local church against Roman centralism and 


** De Maistre, Du Pape, 100-101. 
De Maistre, Du Pape, 160. 
De Maistre, Du Pape, 244. 
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absolutism, as they called it. The First Vatican Council (1869-1970) 
has been the result of this struggle and the battle was won, accord- 
ing to the usual perception of it, by ultramontanism and the defend- 
ers of a clear papal sovereignty, summarized in the slogan: suprema 
auctoritas atque ideo infallibilttas. Someone has to be the sovereign leader 
of the church and this supposes that his decisions are irrevocable 
and trustworthy. The problematic hermeneutical consequences of this 
point of view — how to cope with conflicting interpretations of such 
authoritative teachings, how to have them received by the faithful 
in the local churches and how to adapt central church teaching to 
local circumstances and personal contexts — were not discussed, nei- 
ther by De Maistre, nor by Manning nor by most bishops of Vatican 
I, whether they belonged to the majority or the minority party among 
them. 


Irrevocable Papal Teaching ‘ex cathedra’: The Dogma of Vatican I on the 
Teaching Authority of the Bishop of Rome 


A careful analysis of the Acts of the first Vatican Council, however, 
makes clear, that the final definitions with regard to papal author- 
ity were much more restricted than the pro-papal parties before, 
during and even after Vatican I would have liked them to be. This 
is especially true for the interpretation of the dogmatic definition of 
the teaching authority of the pope and the zrrevocability of papal 
decrees ex cathedra in doctrinal matters of faith and morals. 

First of all, the pope is not authorized to go beyond the content 
of revelation as contained in Scripture and Tradition.” It is simply 
not true that Vatican I would have ever exalted the pope’s teach- 
ing authority above Scripture and/or Tradition, as Dollinger in his 
days and many protestant theologians thereafter (among them Karl 
Barth) have contended. Additionally, the pope is bound to investi- 
gate the tradition with all normal means before he formulates a final 
doctrine of faith or moral. Thus he cannot refrain from consulting 


*2 So the interventions of Yusto (Mansi, 52, 859), Von Ketteler (Mansi, 52, 893), 
Ginoulhiac (Mansi, 52, 906), Moriarty (Mansi, 52, 927), Nulty (Mansi. 52, 1005ff.), 
De la Tour d’Auvergne (Mansi, 52, 827D), Guidi (Mansi, 52, 746-747, Conolly 
(Mansi, 52, 815), Landniot (Mansi, 52, 841), Vitali (Mansi, 52, 903B), Colet (Mansi, 
52, 985D) and the relations of d’Avanzo (Mansi, 52, 764-765) and Gasser (Mansi, 
52, 1204-1230). 
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theologians and historians in exploring the sources. He has no secret 
or easy access to knowledge, which must be won by the channels 
of human research. 

Infallibility, moreover, is not a personal attribute of the pope, but 
of the church as a whole, in as far as it participates in divine infal- 
libility and in the promises of Chnst about the church’s indefectibility. 
Papal definitions ex cathedra are not characterized as infalhbilis, but 
merely as zrreformabilis: irrevocable, without appeal. Such authority to 
decide is given to the pope through the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 
This may be seen as a special charisma, but he shares this charisma 
with all those who exercise authoritative teaching in the church: bish- 
ops, synods, councils and even the believers who receive such teach- 
ing as a guidance to their faith. Finally, irrevocable papal definitions 
of doctrine are only applicable to matters of faith and morals, and 
may not refer to political, scientific, social or artistic issues.*? The 
pope is not omniscient, nor inspired, nor impeccable.* It is impor- 
tant to note that even final definitions are not unchangeable in their 
formulation: zrreformabihs does not mean immutabilis. As a legislator, 
the pope is free to interpret, to make applications and to refine the 
meaning of his doctrinal definitions.» If difficulties arise, the pope 
is able and free to explain what is meant by the dogma defined, or 
to rephrase it in such a way that continuity with the tradition might 
become clearer. 

The Vatican I decisions certainly did enhance papal authority as 
suprema potestas atque ideo infalhbihtas, as a weapon against gallicanist 
theories allying with secular regalism and political tendencies to over- 
rule the spiritual authority of the church and its clergy in most 


Mansi 52, 753 (Cullen). 

* Mansi, 52, 1007: ‘Minime ergo confundi debet cum dono impeccabilitatis, 
quod servat quidem a peccato, minime vero ab errore, et quod, quia ad bonum 
individui datur, per propriam culpam amitti potest. Donum vero inerrantiae servat 
quidem ab errore, minime a peccato. Hinc summus pontifex peccare quidem potest, 
pessimeque vivere, sed non potest pravam aut haereticam doctrinam universos fideles 
edocere (.__ .). Per donum enim inspirationis nova revelantur; per donum vero 
inerrantiae vetera revelata fidelissime custodiuntur, integernme docentur (. .) Donum 
inerrantiae servabit illum quidem, ne falso fideles edoceat; non tamen servabit illum, 
ne ipse dubitet aut etiam ignoret, ultas doctrinas fidei’ (Nulty). Both Nulty and 
Cullen belonged to the infallibilist party. 

* Cf. the relatio of d’Avanzo dd 20 June 1870: Notum est enim, quod qui facit 
legem, potest tantummodo illam authentice adplicare et interpretari (Mansi 52, 762). 
Cf. the intervention of cardinal Cullen: Si difficultas aliqua de suis decisionibus 
oriatur, id explicari posse.. (Mansi 52, 754). 
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aspects of civil life. But there are no indications that the bishops of 
Vatican I wanted to restrict the rule of faith to the dogma of the 
past. On the contrary, they wanted to guarantee that at least one 
bishop, the bishop of Rome, would be able to fulfil the role of an 
umpire in cases of future conflicts within the church. Paradoxically 
enough, the definitions of Vatican I have opened up the teaching 
authority of the bishop of Rome towards the hermeneutical neces- 
sities of the future and in the direction of a Petrine Ministry as it 
would be proposed a century later in ecumenical dialogues after 
Vatican II by both Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant the- 
ologians. In retrospect we must concede, that both the bishops of 
the majority and those of the minority party at Vatican I were caught 
up in a rather a-historical and retrospective view of the function of 
tradition. The majority of the bishops of both parties adhered, in 
contrast to what Pio Nono and some radical ultramontanists said, 
to the dictum of Vincent of Lérins: the reliable tradition of the 
Church has to be found in the continuous and unanimous tradition 
of all the local churches together: zd teneamus quod semper et ubique et 
ab omnibus traditum est.°° Such reference to the hermeneutical key of 
past tradition, be it guaranteed and found in the unanimity of the 
local churches and their bishops, or by the irrevocability of final 
interpretations of the tradition by papal authority ex sese et non ex con- 
sensus ecclesiae, seems deficient in view of the prospective role of a 
living church tradition — Tradition nach vorne —- which demands coura- 
geous and prophetic voices, providing for timely reforms and cre- 


*° Tn this sense of lasting continuity Vincent’s rule was received in the Constitution 
Dea Filus of Vatican I:, ch IV: ‘Hinc sacrorum quoque dogmatum 1s sensus per- 
petuo est retinendus quem semel declaravit sancta mater Ecclesia, nec umquam ab 
eo sensu altioris intelliguntur specie et nomine recedendum’ (Denzinger-Schonmetzer, 
3020). Quoting another text from Vincent’s Commonitonum ch. 23, a doctrinal devel- 
opment is accepted, but within strict norms of diachronic continuity as well: ‘Crescat 
igitur et multum vehementerque proficiat, tam singulorum quam omnium, tam 
unius hominis quam totius Ecclesiae, aetatum ac saeculorum gradibus, intelligentia, 
scientia, sapientia, sed in suo dumtaxat genere, in eodem scilicet dogmate, eodem 
sensu eademque sentential (ibidem)’. The dictum should not necessarily imply a 
conservative attitude towards tradition, as was remarked by bishop La ‘Tour d’Auvergne: 
Et hoc (a papal definition ex cathedra AH) non est novum dogma conficere et quasi 
de nihilo creare, nec nova in ecclesia introducere, sed antiqua et vetustissima nova 
formula proponere et aptiori modo explicare. In quo quidem sensu datur etiam ab 
omnibus theologis genuinus profectus seu progressus et vera augmentatio et perpo- 
litio in doctrina catholica, non quidem in re et substantia fidei, sed in tempore, 
modo et forma, de thesauro nostro educendo et fidelibus populis proponendo, medi- 
ante divina assistentia ac sub immediate spintus sancti assistentia (Mansi 52, 827D). 
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ative changes when needed. Even the liberal democratic paradigm 
of authority delegated from below would not guarantee such open- 
mindedness to the future. More recent views on the various func- 
tions of the communication of the faith in a given hermeneutic 
community have made it very clear that spiritual authority does not 
bear foremost on the definition of propositional truth with regard to 
the faith (determinati fider), but lives from the creative exploration of 
the life of faith, as it is expressed through its holy witnesses and 
martyrs.*’ The role of the popes in the 20th century has not been 
carried through by many irrevocable statements of dogma — in fact 
it was only once, in 1950, that Pius XII appealed to the authority 
given to him by Vatican I — but by the impressive network of com- 
munication with bishops, church leaders of other churches and states- 
men of all sorts. Where the popes had something to say, their voice 
was heard, not so much for their formal and legal authority which 
often met with fierce criticism, but for their real spiritual authority. 
Only one bishop at Vatican I, bishop Losanna of Biella, had pleaded 
for such a persuasive character of the papal ministry in harmony 
with the persuasive character of the faith itself, but he was inter- 
rupted and hooted at by both minority and majority members and 
hammered off by the presidium of the council for ‘too audacious 
and even heretical statements’.*® 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, it must be underlined 
that the magisterial authority and the jurisdictional, lawgiving pri- 
macy of the bishop of Rome are intrinsically related. Both, it is said, 
are of an episcopal nature, i.e. they are aspects of the papal func- 
tion as the bishop Rome, acting in the footsteps of the apostles Peter 
and Paul, who, according to old traditions, suffered martyrdom 
together in Rome. They are nowhere a matter of a special prima- 
tial power, delegated to Rome’s bishop by the local churches or their 


See the Faith and Order document How Does the Church Teach Authonitatwely 
Today?, WCC, Geneva 1978, the Agreed Statement of the Anglican Roman Catholic 
International Commission The Gift of Authonty 1999 (Ongins 29 (1999) 18ff.) and the 
Report of the Joint Commission Between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
World Methodist Council, 7th Series, Speaking The Truth In Love: Teaching Authority 
Among Catholics and Methodists 2001 (forthcoming). Cf. A. Houtepen. “Teaching 
Authority’, in: Dictionary of the Ecumenical Movement, WCC, Geneva/New York, Ist 
edition 1991, 970-973 (3rd edition 2002 forthcoming). 

*° M. 52, 862-868: ‘Vincor ego sed non tamen anathematibus, quae dicta sunt 
verbera animi, sed rationibus, unice rationibus, non verbenbus persuadentur homines’ 


(Mansi 52, 868A). 
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bishops or by the church body as a whole. The pope is not the sec- 
retary-general of the world council of catholic churches, but just the 
bishop of a local church, which has exercised historical tasks and 
duties, originating, Vatican I believes, in the New Testament and in 
a mission of Jesus to Peter. In exercising this mission he may enjoy, 
like all other ministers in the church, the special assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, but he is not an inspired prophet, he utters no oracles, 
nor 1s he as such a super theologian supervising all other teachers 
in the hermeneutical community that is the church. 

The teaching authority and the episcopal task of the bishop of 
Rome reach out to the universal church, but do not detract from 
the nghts of the local episcopal sees. In teaching authoritatively and 
in defining certain doctrinal questions on faith and morals with a 
view to bind the whole church, he 1s assisted by the Spirit and shares 
in the promises of Christ to his church, that she will not finally fail. 
When he speaks ex cathedra with the full authority of his office and 
the clear intention of making a definitive doctrinal statement, such 
a statement is irrevocable, i.e. without appeal, even before the con- 
sensus of the churches. This does not mean, however, that his deci- 
sions should not be based on such consensus. The bishop of Rome 
cannot detract from ‘the faith of the Church through the ages’ and 
has to use, as it was explicitly said at Vatican I by various speak- 
ers of the Deputatio Fidei, all normal means of study and consultation 
of the sources of the faith in both the biblical and ecclesiastical tra- 
dition. His magisterial authority, thus, 1s of a clearly communitarian 
nature at the service of the fidelity to the faith of the church through 
the ages. He is bound to the content of divine revelation in Scripture 
and Tradition. He is supposed to follow the normal rules of careful 
investigation and he may wisely consult the local bishops before pro- 
claiming dogmatic definitions that bind the whole church. 

Papal definitions are without appeal and in that sense irrevocable. 
Not even a general council could reject them, let alone individual 
bishops and church members. This does not exclude later changes 
in their formulations or theological conceptualisations by the same 
pope or his successors, nor does it stop the work of theological inter- 
pretation and explanation.” The rare use of this special teaching 


*’ Thus the main thesis of my Onfeilbaarheid en Hermeneutiek, Brugge/Utrecht 1973. 
See, for confirmation: P. Fransen, ‘Einige hermeneutische und spirituell-dogmati- 
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function, which was defined by Vatican I as a clear emergency- 
measure for difficult times to be foreseen, when civil power would 
overrule all ecclesiastical autonomy and bishops would be unable to 
come together for conciliar consultations, must warn us against pos- 
sible exaggeration. It is neither the end of theological thinking nor 
a limitation of local and contextual answers to real problems in the 


life of the faithful. 


By Way of Conclusion: Prospects for the Future 


When considering the reception of the First Vatican Council’s deci- 
sions and its application to Roman Catholic ecclesiology, we must 
conclude that neither the popes nor the theologians nor the church 
as a whole could very well live with this all too sophisticated hermeneu- 
tical code, spelled out as a compromise between still developing 
points of view in a period of intense cultural changes. The popes 
after Vatican I, especially Pius X in the anti-modernism crisis and 
Pius XII in his measures against theological renewal in the nineteen 
fifties” have maximized the intentions of Vatican I, by suggesting 
an irrevocability of their ordinary teaching and daily policy. They 
used their primacy to centralize administration and to create a rather 
uniform papal law (1917, 1983, 1995). ‘They even managed to har- 
monize Roman Catholic theological traditions under the one umbrella 
of Neo-Thomism. They boycotted the ecumenical movement and 
the autonomy of the indigenous churches in mission. They tried to 
restore, by way of concordats with national rulers, the privileged sta- 
tus of the Roman Catholic Church in regions with a Roman Catholic 


sche Uberlegungen zur Unfehlbarkeit’, in: E. Klinger/K1. Wittstadt (eds.), Glaube im 
Prozess. Chnistsein nach dem IT. Vatikanum. Festschnft fir Karl Rahner, Freiburg/Basel/ Wien 
1984, 289-308. Fransen writes: ‘Nach den Studien von Houtepen und anderen 
kénnen wir ruhig davon ausgehen, da, diese Unfehlbarkeit nicht darauf zielt, “ewige 
und absolute Wahrheiten” zu bestatigen, so als ob der Papst oder der Episkopat 
durch eine Art iibernatiirlicher Kamera in der Lage waren, die gétthchen Wahrheiten 
zu fixieren oder sogar einzufrieren. Diese Ansicht wiirde unerlaubterweise die Illusion 
einer privaten Offenbarung wieder einfiihren.’ Cf. A. Houtepen, ‘Een orakel aan 
de Tiber. Het debat omtrent het leergezag van de bisschop van Rome in de 19° 
eeuw, in: F. Broeyer en E. Honée, Profetie en godsspraak in de geschiedents van het chns- 
tendom. Studies over de historische ontwrkkeling van een opvallend verschynsel, Zoetermeer 1997, 
195-213. 

* Especially in his encyclical Human Genens of 1950: DS 3875-3899 (Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis 42 (1950) 561ff.). 
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majority. What developed as a defensive, antithetical reaction against 
modernity, born out of fear of the freedom of religion, became an 
offensive and centralized strategy of Roman Catholic emancipation 
and missionary expansion of Latin/Roman ecclesiastical culture and 
clericalism. 

It was only at the Second Vatican Council that a fundamental 
reshuffling of these programs took place, resulting in ecumenical and 
inter-religious dialogue and cooperation, in processes of encultura- 
tion and local liturgical initiatives, in the idea — though not yet the 
perfect practice — of episcopal collegiality and synodality, in an open 
dialogue with secularised society and non-believers and in increas- 
ingly mobile popes lke John XXIII, Paul VI and John Paul II. In 
his encyclical Ut unum sint of 1995, the residing pope John Paul II 
invited church leaders and theologians of the other churches to reflect 
with him on the form and shape of a Petrine ministry that would 
be acceptable to all and could really serve as a centre of unity in 
the footsteps of Peter and Paul.*' Peter and Paul, though certainly 
not bishops of Rome, nevertheless were exercising a sort of halachic 
authority in the early Jewish-Christian communities. In open dia- 
logue with one another and sometimes engaged in heavy conflicts, 
they managed to find new norms and forms for Christian life on 
the basis of their Jewish heritage but with a keen eye for the neces- 
sity of enculturation in the Hellenistic world of their days. If they 
were really to walk in the footsteps of Peter and Paul, the role of 
the bishops of Rome in providing halachic orientation would find 
much more support, even in churches outside the Western-Latin 
jurisdiction. Regular synods and councils would be held, as pre- 
scribed by the council of Basle/Constance because a globalising cul- 
ture needs face-to-face communication of the multicoloured faces of 
God’s people. Women would get their fair share in responsibilities 
and ministries in the Church. Possibilities of exchanging resources, 
pastoral ministries, sacraments and missions between churches would 
be fostered. Participation in the World Council of Churches would 
no longer be a difficulty. The recruitment of bishops, priests and 
deacons would be organized without respect of gender or state of 


First reflections of this kind were brought together by 15 representatives from 
the major confessional traditions at a symposium in Rome in 1998, see: J. Puglisi 
(ed.), Petrine Ministry and the Unity of the Church, Collegeville 1999. 
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life and their training organized in good cooperation with other 
churches and religious communities. Lifelong papal service-in-office 
would be abolished. The election of bishops would once more become 
the privilege of the local diocese. 

All such reforms could be realized by forward looking servants of 
the servants of God in faithfulness to the apostolic tradition and in 
obedience to the Great Commandment of Mt. 28: ‘Make disciples 
among all the nations and teach them to keep to the command- 
ments I have given to you.’ 
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CHAPTER SIX 


A TEXTBOOK FOR THEOLOGICAL FORMATION FROM 
MECHELEN. ITS IMPORTANCE FOR THE IDENTITY 
OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Theo Clemens 


I. Introduction 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century, an important change 
took place in the formation of the cadre of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Netherlands.' The change was the greatest in the 
northern part of the Dutch Republic. For almost two centuries, priests 
from the areas above the great rivers had been educated outside of 
the country. The educational course first led them to a Latin school 
in one of the Catholic enclaves within the Republic or in Catholic 
territories abroad. Then, at least the secular priests would go to a 
Catholic University, e.g. at Louvain, Cologne or Douai, to study the 
Arts and Theology.’ The future regular priests then continued their 
education in one of their own houses for theological study in the 
south. Most secular theology students resided at this time in colleges 
or seminaries. These had been founded by the Church district of 
origin and were maintained by them. At the universities and the 
houses for theological studies of the regulars, the Dutch students 
attended their courses together with students from elsewhere. Due 
to this formation abroad, the candidates for the priesthood came in 
touch with completely different social and cultural surroundings than 
those at home and they were not educated in seminaries but at uni- 
versity. Furthermore, they naturally met fellow students from other 


Cf. the chapter on ‘J.M. Schrant en de katholieke herleving’, in: LJ. Rogier, 
Terugblik en uitzicht, 1, Hilversum 1964, 168-169. 

* See for example, J.C. van der Loos, ‘De opleiding der geestelijkheid in de 
Noord-Nederlandse Missie sinds het Concilie van Trente’, Haarlemsche Bydragen 60 
(1941-1946) 1-112. F. Smit and J. Jacobs, Van den Hogenheuvel gekomen: bydrage tot de 
geschiedenis van de pnesteropleiding in de kerk van Utrecht 1683-1723, Nijmegen 1994. 
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Church districts in the Republic and even from other countries. They 
thus transcended the provincialism that was typical for Church and 
society at that time. For candidates for the pnesthood from the south 
of the Netherlands, the course was less of a social and cultural shock. 
They lived in a combined regime of diocesan seminaries for the less 
talented and fortunate on the one hand, and a university education 
for the others.’ 

In the north as well as the south, the usual educational courses 
were abandoned in 1797/1798. This was not because the distance 
was felt to be prohibitive or the quality of the education judged 
unsatisfactory, but simply because the ‘accursed French revolutionaries’ 
had blocked the way to the seminaries as well as the universities 
abroad. Thus, the Church leaders were forced to look for alternatives. 
This first occurred in the Northern Netherlands, where the founding 
of a national theological university might have offered a solution. In 
fact, this solution had been contemplated, but mostly with a feeling 
of horror. Soon it was decided for a more regional solution, and for 
what the Germans would call Vollseminare: the complete formation 
within one institution.* In the Southern Netherlands, more structural 
solutions would only be possible after the normalisation of relations 
through the Concordat of 1801. Because the old university course 
was then not yet reinstated, the seminaries became the one and only 
way to the priesthood.’ 

It seems obvious that this enforced, but nonetheless enduring option 
did not remain without consequences for the identity of those to be 
formed and thus also for the Church in which they were to work. 
Yet, this hypothesis is not easily verifiable. Therefore, this paper will 
attempt to measure the impact of the changes by focussing on one 
institution: the seminary in Holland that was opened in Warmond 
(near Leiden) in April 1799. The staff, the curriculum and especially 
the contents of its education will be looked at. To better interpret 
the ‘evidence’ from Warmond, it shall be compared to information 


P. Declerck, ‘De priesteropleiding in de Mechelse kerkprovincie na Trente 
(1563-1796), Collationes Brugenses et Gandavenses 13 (1967) 487-517 and 14 (1968) 
82-102. 

* Th. Clemens, ‘Een onbedoeld kind van de revolutie: veranderingen in de oplei- 
ding van priesters voor de Rooms-Katholieke Kerk van de Noordelyke Nederlanden 
na 1795’, Trajecta 3 (1994) 307-327. 

> J. Roegiers, ‘Revolutie in de seminaries: de priesteropleiding voor seculieren in 
de Zuidelijke Nederlanden 1780-1830’, Trajecta 9 (2000) 112-133, esp. 132-133. 
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from other institutions in the Netherlands and abroad.° As far as 
possible, the comparison will also be extended to the Protestant the- 
ological training in the Netherlands.’ For practical purposes this study 
will be limited to the first half century of Warmond’s existence. It 
is assumed that this period is both long and short enough to regis- 
ter the effects of the changes which took place in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century. 


II. The Staff and the Courses at Warmond 


The seminary at Warmond can be considered to be the successor 
to Pulcheria, the College of Holland at Louvain. This link invites us 
to look for differences between ‘Louvain’ and ‘Warmond’. To start 
with, the education preceding the study of theology was different. 
The Latin schools which aspiring priests would attend in the eigh- 
teenth century, were located in Catholic areas outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Republic. Strictly speaking, these were not seminaries, 
nor were they always set up as boarding schools. They were also 
attended by students who wished to become doctors or lawyers or 
desired at least more than primary education. In the period between 
1795 and 1815, Catholics more often enrolled in local Latin schools. 
Thus, they were introduced to the culture and the elite of their own 
country, more than was possible in the old course of studies. A good 
alternative was attending foreign schools, especially in German speak- 
ing areas. As a result, unusual patterns of thought and practices 
entered into the Dutch Catholic setting. The effects of both devel- 
opments have never been studied systematically. However, the biogra- 
phies of several fairly well-known nineteenth century priests who 
received their formation at this time, suggest the relevance of changes 
in this stage of the education.? The same can be said with regard 


J.M. White, The Diocesan Seminary in the United States: A History from the 1780s to 
the Present, Indiana 1989. 

’ F.G.M. Broeyer, ‘De predikantsopleiding in de negentiende eeuw’, Faarboek voor 
de Geschtedenis van het Nederlands Protestantsme na 1800 5 (1997) 75-106. 

* An example of the first option is J.Ph. Roothaan, the first General of the rein- 
stated order of the Jesuits, who was a student at the Amsterdam Gymnasium from 
1796 to 1800 and at the Atheneum Illustre from 1800 to 1804. See C.J. Ligthart, 
Le retour des fesuites au XIX* stécle: la vie du pére Général 7.Ph. Roothaan, Namur 1991, 
10-14. An example of the second option is the later Bishop of Liége C.R.A. van 
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to the changes initiated since 1815, when Catholic institutions for 
secondary education were founded one after the other. The minor 
seminaries of St. Michielsgestel, Hageveld and Culemborg date back 
to the years 1815-1818 and the boarding school De Breul for the 
sons of the Catholic elite, dates to 1832. If texts are important pro- 
ducers of identity, schools appear, in this phase of the history, to be 
of equal importance. 

It was not only the lower education which changed; the study of 
theology changed as well. Moving from Louvain to Warmond meant 
abandoning the university context. One could state that only the 
educational support given at Pulcheria was transferred to Warmond 
and converted into a complete theological study. A similar change 
can be observed at the seminaries of Herlaer and ’s-Heerenberg, 
which replaced the Louvain colleges of St. Willibrord and Alticollense 
respectively. Through this change, the students at the new seminar- 
ies differed not only from their Catholic predecessors at Louvain. 
They also differed, more than in the past, from most Protestant the- 
ological students, who were usually trained at university level, or 
who frequented a seminary of their own Church linked to respectable 
institutions such as the Amsterdam Atheneum. 

The change was not just limited to the absence of a university 
setting: the study itself was curtailed. ‘The course at Louvain nor- 
mally consisted of two years Artes Liberales and four years of theol- 
ogy. At Warmond, only the four years of theology remained. Thus, 
a wide range of courses at undergraduate level disappeared. This 
was presumably, but only in a limited way, compensated by part of 
the programme at the Latin school. It is therefore not surprising that 
under King Willem I an attempt was made by the government to 
gain more influence on the formation of priests through a Collegium 
Philosophicum.’ Compared to theology students at state universities, 
the Catholic students lacked not only philosophy, but also Greek, 
Hebrew, mathematics and history.'® 


Bommel, who received his formation in the region of Minster from French émi- 
gré priests. See A.F. Manning, De betekenis van C.R.A. van Bommel voor de Noordeluke 
Nederlanden, Utrecht/Antwerpen 1956, 12-20. 

” See F. Steffens, Inletdende studie over het Collegium Philosophicum-Instituut te Leuven 
(1825-1830): Bydrage tot de studie van de kerkelike politiek van Koning Willem I, Leuven 
1974 (unpublished licentate thesis). 

' Broeyer, ‘De predikantsopleiding’, 78-79. 
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As far as the study of theology is concerned, well into the nine- 
teenth century a complete course took four years. This length was 
similar to that of other seminaries in the northern and southern 
Netherlands. In the United States, one also finds three-year courses."' 
Protestant students who wished to become ministers had to follow a 
five-year course at this time.'* A problem in comparing the different 
courses is that sometimes philosophy was included and sometimes it 
was not. 

Striking differences between ‘Louvain’ and ‘Warmond’ can also 
be seen with regard to the staff. In Louvain, each of the four Colleges 
of the Faculty of Arts had four chairs. The department of ‘Theology 
was equipped with eight chairs. Moreover, each college or convict 
of theology students had a well-educated president and one or two 
lecturers for theological and spiritual formation.'* Warmond started 
out with a staff which was no larger than the one at Pulcheria: two 
or three people had to divide the work amongst themselves, includ- 
ing the administrative part of the education. Only towards the end 
of the 1830s was the care for the seminary divided amongst five 
people. Many other seminaries had a staff of comparable size or 
even smaller, occasionally a seminary was a one-man show.'* Yet, 
it would be wrong to assume that Reformed theological education 
was much better equipped. The Faculty of Theology at the old uni- 
versity of Leiden had four chairs for theology and the correspond- 
ing faculties at Utrecht and Groningen each had three. It should, 
however, be noted that in the undergraduate studies professors from 
outside the faculty were involved. 

Theological studies depend not only on the quantity but also on 
the quality of the staff. This aspect 1s difficult to gauge and thus 
difficult to compare. Nevertheless, it does seem important that most 
professors at Louvain had a doctorate, or at least a licentiate. This 
was also true for the president and the lecturers at the colleges. 
Initially, we do find alumni from Louvain occupying the chairs of 


White, Diocesan Seminary, 142. 

'2 G. Jensma, H. de Vries, Veranderingen in het hoger onderwys in Nederland tussen 1815 
en 1940, Hilversum 1997, 146. 

'* J. Roegiers, De Leuvense theologen en de Verlichting. Onderwys, wetenschap, polemiek en 
politiek van 1730 tot 1797, Leuven 1979 (unpublished doctoral thesis), 88-93 and 
114-129. 

'* C.F J. Brakkee, ‘De theologische hogeschool van Huisseling omstreeks 1799-1824’, 
Archief voor de Geschiedenis van de Katholeke Kerk in Nederland 15 (1973) 1-56. 
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Warmond, but none of them had more than a baccalaureate. On 
this point, the seminary of Den Bosch compares favourably with 
Warmond because its staff comprised two licentiates, who without 
any doubt, would have obtained their doctorate in another era than 
that of the French revolution. At Warmond, the first doctor in 
Theology, T.J.H. Borret, appeared only in 1837. His diploma looks 
impressive but it is nothing more than the result of a four-year course 
in theology at the Gregorian.'” During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, only 4 of the 26 members of staff employed at Warmond 
had their doctorate, 4 received a baccalaureate, and 3 had at least 
the benefit of a university education. More consequential is the fact 
that in the Netherlands one could hardly speak of any encourage- 
ment in this regard by Church leaders. It was rather the exception 
than the norm when a member of staff came from outside of the 
educational institute itself; moreover, his career was more likely to 
end in pastoral work than in teaching at the seminary. The situa- 
tion does not seem much better elsewhere, but in Belgium — at least 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century — it became a matter 
of policy to raise the level of the staff. The reinstitution of the uni- 
versity of Louvain and more specifically of the Faculty of Theology 
in 1834 certainly helped.’ 

The courses of a student at the Pulcheria or the Alticollense seem, 
even if we ignore the omission of the Arts courses, to have been 
more diverse than those of a student at Warmond or ’s-Heerenberg. 
According to the regulations of both Dutch colleges at Louvain, at 
the biannual internal exams a distinction was made between the fol- 
lowing disciplines: Scripture, dogmatics, polemics and pastoral the- 
ology.'’ At the new seminaries, this distinction was reduced to the 
teaching of Scripture on the one hand, and theology on the other 
hand. At Warmond, only from 1832 onward was further differentiation 
introduced, due to the appearance of new chairs. In 1832 moral 
theology is mentioned as a distinct discipline, in 1833 liturgy, in 1837 
pastoral theology, in 1838 church history, and in 1848 canon law." 


Utrecht, Museum Cathanjneconvent, Manuscnpts Warmond, 93 B 13. See also 
White, Diocesan Seminanes, 132, on the (light) weight of Roman diplomas. 
'© J. Laenen, Geschiedenis van het seminarie van Mechelen, Mechelen 1930, 315-325, 
contains information about the presidents and teachers in the years 1817-1866. 
'” Roegiers, Leuvense theologen, 499-500. 
'8 J.C. van der Loos, ‘Geschiedenis van het seminarie Warmond tot 1853’, Bydragen 
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If we compare the courses offered at Warmond and Mechelen, 
we encounter a similar process in Mechelen. At first a rudimentary 
distinction was made between Scripture and Theology and only after- 
wards differentiation took place. However, this differentiation took 
place earlier at Mechelen than at Warmond. Already in 1810 phi- 
losophy was introduced and from 1820 onward, canon law and 
church history were included.'’ In the United States, where French 
influences seem to have been dominant for a long time, the courses 
offered at seminaries in the first half of the nineteenth century are 
similar to those at Warmond in the first thirty years. The differentiation, 
however, did not occur there until the 1880s.”° 

As for the Netherlands’ eastern neighbours, the scene is different 
in the early nineteenth century. In the seminary of the former dio- 
cese of Cologne at Diisseldorf and the seminary of the diocese of 
Aachen at Cologne, almost the same courses were offered in 1808 
and 1812, respectively: study of Scripture, dogmatic theology, moral 
theology, pastoral theology (Dusseldorf) or hturgy (Aachen), church 
history and canon law. It is interesting to note that in both institu- 
tions the teacher for dogmatics also taught church history. In the 
new seminary of the diocese of Aachen at Aachen philosophy belonged 
to the curriculum, but church history and pastoral theology were 
absent.”! 

If we return to the Netherlands itself, it is noteworthy that Protestant 
students of theology at the universities were more broadly or at least 
differently educated in the first half of the nineteenth century due 
to the 1815 law on higher education. In their undergraduate stud- 
les, as we have noted earlier, they took classes, for example, in math- 
ematics, history, philosophy, Greek and Hebrew. At the graduate 
level, classes followed in natural theology, Holy Scripture, church 
history, Dutch history, ethics, homiletics, pastorate and dogmatics.”” 


tot de geschiedenis van het bisdom Haarlem 48 (1932) 1-609, esp. 548-549, 551, 566, 
574-579, 584, 587, 588, 591, 593 and 594. Pastoral theology had already disap- 
peared in 1848. 
'9 Laenen, Geschiedenis, 243, 294, 309 and 313-314. 
Cf. White, Diocesan Seminanes, 135-142. 
N. von Trippen (ed.), Das Kolner Priesterseminar im XIX. Jahrhundert. Festschrift zur 
Fewer des 250jdhngen Bestehens am 29. Jum 1988, Siegburg 1988, 29-32. 
*? Broeyer, ‘De predikantsopleiding’, 84. 
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In the same time span, there appears to be a remarkable resem- 
blance between all institutions for theological education, as far as 
the language of the lectures and textbooks are concerned. Latin was 
still the language for all higher education and was thus not related 
to a specific confessional identity. ‘The same can be said for the 
method of teaching: the information was mostly conveyed by dicta- 
tion and consequently at a slow pace. 

Before concluding this comparison yet one point of difference 
between the Catholic and Protestant courses should be mentioned. 
The Catholic seminaries were boarding schools, whereas Protestant 
students had to find their own accommodations. Thus, the forma- 
tion at the seminaries went further than mere intellectual education. 
One can even say that in Catholic education the spiritual formation 
was valued as highly as the theological studies themselves. Of impor- 
tance was also the role of the boarding school as a means to disci- 
pline the students and to introduce them to ecclesiastical and clerical 
culture. Thus, the statutes of 1815 of the seminary of Aachen at 
Cologne are characterised by the historiographer of this institution, 
as aiming at strengthening a spirit of severe piety and strict disci- 
pline.*’ Long into the nineteenth century at Catholic seminaries in 
the United States, good clerical behaviour and personal sanctity were 
thought to outweigh the study of theology.”* Expressed in more mod- 
ern terms: the discipline of community life, daily Mass, regular con- 
fession and communion, meditation, conferences by the president, 
spiritual reading and annual retreats were one by one important 
methods of learning. These methods served to distinguish the Catholic 
student of theology from his Protestant colleague more than the lack 
of academic training. It may be remarked that with regard to this 
side of the formation, there were also differences among the Catholic 
students themselves, depending on the nature of religiosity that was 
encouraged at the individual seminaries and the extent to which 
value was attributed, for example, to obedience, esprit de corps and 
general education. As far as Warmond is concerned, we see that at 
the beginning, the choice is deliberately made for the relatively free 


** Von Trippen, Das Kolner Presterseminar, 34. 
** Cf. White, Diocesan Seminanes, 124-126, 130-131. 
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spirit of Louvain. Around 1840 things change. This becomes appar- 
ent, for example, when in 1842 the student association at Warmond, 
which was the successor of the association of students at Pulcheria, 
is transformed into a Congregation of St. Mary.” One may presume 
that the relative freedom which was inherited from Louvain came 
under pressure when the minor seminaries were founded. As a result 
of the spirit and discipline taught there a different type of student 
arrived at the gates of the major seminaries. Perhaps it also explains 
the friction between Hageveld and Warmond in the 1830s.” 


Ill. The Character of the Education 


The information presented thus far, offers us little insight into what 
the study of theology at Warmond had to offer. Aside from a vague 
distinction between the study of Scripture on the one hand, and the 
study of theology on the other hand, much still remains unclear. 
Two articles written by Lodewyk Winkeler may help to fill the lacuna. 
The first is dated to 1988 and discusses the textbooks used for train- 
ing future Dutch priests.?’ The second has only recently appeared 
and is concerned specifically with the education at Warmond.” From 
this last publication we learn that during the first forty years at 
Warmond the Theologia ad usum seminanorum et sacrae theologiae alumno- 
rum by Petrus Dens was the sole textbook for all theology.” From 
Winkeler’s earlier publication it also becomes clear that this one text- 
book was used at most other Dutch seminaries.*’ Publications on 
Dens and seminaries in the Southern Netherlands show that this sur- 
prising uniformity can even be applied to these institutions and a 
few German seminaries.”’ In line with this information, four editions 


* S. de Bot, A. Duijnisveld, C.J. van de Knaap, Geschiedenis van de Congregatie 
1707-1933, Warmond 1933, 31-32. 

26 Van der Loos, ‘Geschiedenis’, 419-438. 

7 L. Winkeler, “Ten dienste der seminaristen: handboeken op de Nederlandse 
pnesteropleidingen, 1800-1967’, Jaarboek van het Katholiek Documentatiecentrum (1987) 
12-56. 

“8 L. Winkeler, ‘Het onderwijs op Warmond, 1799-1967’, Trajecta 9 (2000) 
134-167. 

“9 Winkeler, ‘Het onderwijs op Warmond’, 136-139. 

© Winkeler, “Ten dienste der seminaristen’, 18 and 45-46. 

F.X. de Feller, Geschiedkundig Woordenboek, VIII, ’s-Hertogenbosch, 1831, s.v. 
Dens, Petrus, 333-334; Laenen, Geschiedenis, 243; J. Art, Kerkelike structuur en pastorale 
werking in het bisdom Gent tussen 1830 en 1914, Kortrijk-Heule 1977, 92 and 94. 
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appeared in the first half of the nineteenth century with a total num- 
ber of copies amounting to 7,500! Those searching for a correla- 
tion between the use of texts and communal identity can find one 
here: in the period under consideration, theological education in all 
of the Netherlands was based on the same book. 

This fact makes one curious about the book itself. However, the 
contents are not easily gleaned. The text of the 1819 edition 1s set 
in seven octavo volumes and its accessibility is hindered by the bar- 
ner of the Latin language; reason enough to listen to the evaluation 
of others first. Doing so, it soon becomes clear that the choice for 
Dens was not completely self-evident. The last president of Warmond’s 
predecessor, Pulcheria, had an outspoken aversion to the work.” In 
a draft of the Belgian bishops around 1830 their judgement 1s less 
sharp but still negative, when they mention the Theologia as a useful 
textbook for less competent students, whose education should be 
restricted to moral and pastoral theology.** Jan Art, who is an author- 
ity on nineteenth century Belgian church history, describes the work 
as an eighteenth century textbook for moral theology and charac- 
terises it as ‘being backward’. Finally, Winkeler qualifies the Theologia 
by Dens, in the context of the nineteenth century, as an extremely 
traditional textbook that contains a rigorous version of the already 
rigorous (eighteenth century) theology of Louvain, and, especially as 
far as moral theology is concerned, as very Augustinian.” 

The question is whether this presentation is correct and if so, 
whether all that has to be said, has been said. “Being backward’ is 
a relative concept, and the connection to Louvain was only indirect. 
After all, the Theologa was not the product of Louvain but of Mechelen. 
It is true that Petrus Dens (1690-1775) was a licentiate of Louvain, 
but he was also president of the archdiocesan seminary at Mechelen 
for forty years.*’ Besides, of the thirty treatises of which the textbook 


Antwerpen, UFSIA Library, Archives Hanicq/Dessain, Index du livre de fabrica- 
tion de P’imprimerie, s.v. “Theologia Dens’ mentions for the period until 1850 prints 
in 1819 (1,500 copies), 1828-1830 (2,500 copies), 1838 (1,500 copies) and 1845 
(2,000 copies). 

‘8 J.F. Vregt, ‘De vroegere collegién of seminarien tot opleiding van geestelijken 
voor de Hollandse Missie’, Bydagen tot de Geschiedenis van het Bisdom Haarlem 8 (1880) 
1-55, 256-319, and 337-420; esp. 352. 

Art, Kerkelyke structuur, 92. 

Art, Kerkelyke structuur, 217. 

© Winkeler, ‘Het onderwijs’, 137 and 139. 

For information on Dens see: D7AC 4 (1920) 421-423; Nationaal Buografisch 
Woordenboek 13 (1990) 202-205. 
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is composed, only two can be attributed to him with certainty: one 
on the wirtus religions and one on confession. After Dens’ death, both 
treatises were combined with treatises of other staff members and 
published as a complete course in theology. As a result, the text- 
book used throughout the Netherlands in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century reflected the theology as taught in Mechelen during 
the presidency of Dens. 

For the outside world this collective work did not reach its ulti- 
mate size and composition until 1776/1777, but for the inner world 
of the seminary it was by then the result of a long term project. 
The two treatises by Dens had already been published in 1758 and 
their publication was accompanied by an announcement of more to 
come. If there was enough interest, the other treatises of the semi- 
nary course would be published.*” The Theologia thus appears to have 
taken shape by the middle of the eighteenth century. The fact that 
the course was not yet published at that time is due to the inter- 
vention of the governor of the Austrian Netherlands. He forbad fur- 
ther publication in a decree dated May 2, 1759, because the two 
treatises published contained elements that were incompatible with 
His Majesty’s authority and the ‘maximes inviolables’ of the coun- 
try. They were, in a word, not Gallican enough! Moreover, accord- 
ing to the report in the Jansenist Nouvelles Eccléstastiques of August 7, 
1759, not only the mghts of the sovereign were in danger; Dens’ 
new theology was alien to the teachings of the Church. It was vis- 
ibly influenced by the Jesuits, who wished to make the Church 
absolutely independent from worldly power and pursued a theology 
of their own, using reason more than the Holy Scripture, the deci- 
sions of the Church and tradition. In this way, Dens’ theology on 
grace and morals would replace the theology that had previously 
been taught at the seminary in such purity and was maintained at 
Louvain with more loyalty than at any other Catholic university. 

This reproach opens a completely new perspective. The peculiar- 
ity of the Theologia becomes clearer when compared with what pre- 


*8 See for the complicated history of its publication: Th. Clemens, ‘Petrus Dens 
en de Mechelse Theologie’, in: J. Jacobs (ed.), Boeken als bron, Tilburg 2001, 69-90. 

* P. Dens, Supplementum theologiae rev. adm. D. Laur. Neesen de virtute religionis reliquisque 
virtutibus justitiae annexis, et de virtute temperantiae; secunda pars continet ejusdem dictata de 
sacramento poenitentiae, Mechlinae: typis Joannis Francisci Vander Elst, 1758. 2 vols; 
vi-295+316 p. 
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ceded it as well as with the teaching of the Faculty of Theology at 
Louvain. Of these two points of comparison, the former is easier to 
find. The two treatises from 1758 had been published under a title 
that makes it clear that they were meant as an increment to the 
theological manual of Laurentius Neesen.*” Neesen was born in 1612, 
received his licentiate in theology at Louvain, and was president of 
the archdiocesan seminary at Mechelen from 1638 until his death 
in 1679. His textbook was published during the later years of his 
presidency and his life. It was deliberately based on Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, and was directed towards priests, confessors, and 
students of theology at the seminary. Neesen urged the latter to keep 
in mind that they would have to account for every soul in their 
care. Therefore, it was of the utmost importance to follow the rules, 
which were securiores and tutiores.*' Furthermore, his view on infalli- 
bility can be placed, according to the entry on Neesen in the Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, between that of Gallicanism and Ultramontanism. 
According to the Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, Dens had distanced him- 
self from the theological tradition represented by Neesen. However, 
it is difficult to verify this statement. Dens’ Theologia is indeed different 
from its predecessor: its style is more detached and it distinguishes 
itself through continuous reference to sources which Neesen believed 
to be more of service to vanity than truth.” It is indeed less exclu- 
sively influenced by St. Augustine and it agrees explicitly with the 
anti-Jansenist documents. However, at crucial points the resemblances 
are great. Dens also wishes to provide a practical theology useful for 
priests in their role as confessor and spiritual guide. Moreover, in 
moral theology Dens as well chooses the more secure path.* 
When we look at Dens’ relation to the contemporary theology at 
Louvain, so highly regarded by the Nouvelles Eccléstastiques, he does 
not at all appear as a Molinist or a laxist. ‘To the contrary! According 
to Jan Roegiers, the authority on the eighteenth century history of 


See for Neesen: D7ThC 11 (1931) 60-62. 

L. Neesen, Theologia moralis chnstiana de sacramentis ad mentem SS. Augustin et 
Thomae: continens securiores G& tutiores regulas ea administrandi © suscipiendt: pastorbus, con- 
Jessarus, & omnibus sacrae theologiae studiosis perutilis ad usum theologorum seminaru archi- 
episcopalis. Editio secunda auctior & emendatior, Coloniae Agrippinae: Sumptibus Balth. 
Ab Egmont & Sociorum, 1682. 

® Neesen, Theologia moralis christiana de sacramentis, p. [v]. 


Dens, Supplementum, approved by J.F. Foppens d.d. April 15, 1758. 
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the Faculty of Theology at Louvain, Petrus Dens was the exponent 
of the Louvain school and his work was often used there.** Further- 
more, he shows how Dens, in discussions with Louvain professors, 
proves to be stricter than his opponents were.” 

The fact that Dens was an exponent of the Louvain school does 
not mean that he should be regarded as typical for the academic 
theology of his time. As such the anti-Jansenist Louvain professor 
Carolus Daelman is a better representative. His nine-volume scholas- 
tic handbook (1734-1737) was used in Louvain until the end of the 
eighteenth century, despite all criticism. Possibly better alternatives 
are the somewhat enlightened theologians Christiaan Terswaek and 
Jacob Wellens. As presidents of the Alticollense and Pulcheria, respec- 
tively, they were in contact with the Dutch Mission. They were, to 
a certain extent, colleagues of Dens, and played an important role 
at the Faculty of Theology between 1754 and 1776, and 1783 respec- 
tively.*° It would have been more in their line of thought to have 
used Terswaek’s re-edition of the historic theological treatises of the 
Sorbonne-theologian Carolus Witasse as part of the theological for- 
mation at Warmond and the other new seminaries. These appeared 
between 1776 and 1784 and thus became rivals to Dens’ Theologia.*’ 

When trying to reach a tentative evaluation of Dens’ work in the 
area of theology based on the above information, I would be inclined 
to agree with the closing statement of the entry on Neesen in the 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique: Dens has kept Neesen’s structure 
and, to a certain extent, his spirit when attempting to adapt his pre- 
decessor’s work to the new intellectual needs of the clergy of his 
time. I would add that he thus remained faithful to the tradition of 
Louvain. He even kept it alive well into the nineteenth century. In 
this context the concept of a “Louvain tradition’ should be under- 
stood as a theology marked by the combination of Augustinianism 
and Ultramontanism. It is this mark which distinguishes Louvain the- 
ologians, despite their individual differences, from their colleagues 
elsewhere. 


* Roegiers, Leuvense theologen, 339-340 and 495. 
* Roegiers, Leuvense theologen, 338-340. 
* Roegiers, Leuvense theologen, 375-384. 
*” Roegiers, Leuvense theologen, 493-494. 
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IV. The Textbook Itself 


Finally, we will look at the book itself; making use of the edition of 
1819, the first edition in the nineteenth century. Astonishingly enough 
there 1s no introduction by the author. However, when one leafs 
through the seven bulky tomes one soon notices the resemblance to 
the tripartite division of Thomas’ Summa. The composition starts with 
a discussion on God, the angels, and the creation of the world. This 
is followed by the human being and his actions, and concludes with 
the redemption of man through Christ and the sacraments. 

Nevertheless, the Theologia cannot be equated with the Summa. The 
sequence differs in part; not every quaestio is discussed and the dis- 
cussion itself is much less detailed. At the same time, other areas 
are elaborated upon. In fact, the subject-matter is not so much 
divided into (three) parts but rather discussed in what could be 
described as more than forty treatises. Three quarters of these had 
their own title page in the first edition.” 

In these treatises, the quaestio is mostly hardly recognisable. More 
important than the quaesto is the unit of dictation, the so-called dic- 
tum. In each unit a question is posed and discussed. There are in 
total 1891 dicta. Filling 3294 pages, each unit is approximately 1,75 
pages. In other words, the Theologia is the theology of a schoolmas- 
ter. Dens himself characterises his style of transmission as concise, 
equable, simple, in short, as introductory. The system of question- 
and-answer should grasp the attention of the students.” The ulti- 
mate example of this type of teaching method 1s the Manuale Theologicum 
in which the most important definitions of the Theologia have been 
brought together on 180 pages.” 

The Theologia is not only the theology of a schoolmaster but also 
scholastic. According to the first dictum in the book, this means that 
theological questions are systematically answered with arguments 
derived from more or less authoritative sources. This method sup- 
posedly came from Christ himself and became widespread through 


*® See appendix with a list of treatises. 
” Dens, Supplementum, dedication to Cardinal d’Alsace. 
Manuale theologicum continens definitiones et divisiones theologiae unwersae, depromptas e 
tractatibus selects, Leuven: L,J. Urban, s.a. [around 1780]. See on this book: Clemens, 
‘Petrus Dens’, 77. 
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Thomas Aquinas. As knowledge of God and divine things, this the- 
ology is typified as a habitus, which is usually acquired through work 
and study and which reaches its conclusions more dialectico from the 
foundations of faith: by the ‘walking to and fro’ of reason. Due to 
this approach, Dens’ Theologia is more scientific than Neesen’s. Dens 
continually refers to sources and literature for his arguments, whereas 
his predecessor, as stated earlier, regarded references as vanity rather 
than serving truth. 

Finally, the Theologia is especially a theologia moralis or practica. This 
is explicitly stated in the dedication to Cardinal d’Alsace. Dens does 
not want to dwell on speculative issues; it is his intention to offer 
what 1s useful for priests, confessors and spiritual guides. Therefore, 
the first section (on God and his creation) is meagre including only 
105 dicta, the second section (moral theology) is much more elabo- 
rate comprising 1020 dicta, and the third (on Incarnation, sacra- 
ments and last things) has 766 dicta. The proportional division 
between the three sections is 1:10.2:7.7. These figures indicate, bet- 
ter than words, the moral and practical character of the handbook. 

In summary: the seminaries which were founded or restored around 
1800, showed through their choice of Dens’ Theologia, that they wished 
to adhere to the theological tradition of Louvain. However, this 
choice also indicates a preference for the school-like, scholastic and 
especially practical theological side of the Louvain theology. Other 
types of theology, such as the more speculative theology of Daelman, 
or the more learned, historical theology of Witasse, dropped out of 
sight. 


V. Dens Discarded or Transformed 


For theology professors a handbook was something to explain, to 
comment upon and, if necessary, to criticise. Therefore, they wrote 
notes in the margin as did their students. When these marginal notes 
became preponderant, it was time to produce a new handbook. This 
is how Dens’ succession of Neesen should be viewed. In this way, 
one could expect the replacement of Dens’ handbook as well. Just 
as Petrus Dens had to adapt and supplement the text of Neesen’s 
theology course by new ecclesiastical points of view and theological 
opinions resulting from the outcome of the struggle with Jansenism, 
it was to be expected that Dens’ textbook in turn would be sup- 
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plemented by new theological points of view and new Church state- 
ments on the Enlightenment and the Revolution. Then, one of two 
options could be taken: producing a new textbook or adapting and 
supplementing the old one. 

The latter option was taken in 1810 at Mechelen, when a trea- 
tise on God and natural religion was published.’! According to his 
preface, the author, the controversial Mechelen Vicar General J.G. 
Huleu, wanted to increment the theological course with a defence 
of God and religion, revealed religion, Catholic religion and Church 
hierarchy. However, of these four proposed additions only the first 
two materialised, without becoming part of the Mechelen handbook. 
The adaptation of the Tractatus de jure et justitiae (1817) to the new 
legal context of the Kingdom of the Netherlands seems to be more 
practical and less controversial, but also this version was never inte- 
grated in later editions of the theological handbook.” 

The first nineteenth-century edition of ‘Dens’ dates to 1819. Its 
publisher, P,J. Hanicq at Mechelen, wanted to present a text that 
correctly reproduced the first edition while including contemporary 
view points. ‘Therefore, he consulted knowledgeable theologians, pre- 
sumably staff members from different seminaries.** This resulted in 
some footnotes and many appendices, which were also published 
separately. In these appendices a remarkable number of documents 
of Pope Benedict XIV are included, obviously with the intention of 
bringing theological controversies to an end through papal author- 
ity. Furthermore, in order to ward off attacks on what might be seen 
as Ultramontane positions, documents are included from the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, such as the Papal declarations against 
the book on the Pope (1786) by the canonist J.V. Eybel and against 
the propositions of the renowned Synod of Pistoia (1794). 


Tractatus de Deo et de religione naturali ad usum alumnorum seminar Archiepiscopalis 
Mechlinensis, Mechelen: P.J. Hanicq, 1810. 

*’ A copy of this treatise in the University Library of Utrecht (ABTHO VEN 
118-51) provides evidence of Huleu’s authorship; see on p. 7 the name of Huleu 
in the preface, on p. 252 his signature and on p. 6 the message that the announced 
third and fourth parts have not appeared. I thank here Jan Roegiers, who enabled 
me to compare the signature on this copy with Huleu’s signature on several letters 
in the Archives of the Louvain University. 

*’ Brussels: Vleminckx, 1817, 181 p. 

! Cf. ‘monitum typograph? in the beginning of volume | of the 1819 edition. 
See also De Feller, Geschiedkundig woordenboek VIII, 333-334, where Gaspar Moser 
is mentioned as editor of the extensive supplements. 

*? The appendices are also published separately: P. Dens, Supplementum ad theologiam 
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Even though this process of adding and adapting continued in the 
edition of 1828-1830°° the replacement of ‘Dens’ was a matter of 
time. In Warmond, dissatisfaction increased due to the appointment 
of professors who had received their training in Rome and due to 
the growing influence of new ideas learned at Hageveld and else- 
where. No longer acquainted with the Louvain Augustinianism, they 
regarded the Theologia as Jansenist and preferred the milder moral 
theology of Alfonsus. Even the old Ultramontanism of Louvain was 
no longer acceptable. J.M. Chedeville, professor and president at 
Warmond during 35 years and the embodiment of the tradition of 
Louvain, had to retire in 1839 when faced with accusations of 
Jansenism and Gallicanism! With Chedeville, Dens’ Theologia also dis- 
appeared, presumably to be replaced, as far as dogmatic theology 
was concerned, by the Jnstitutiones theologicae by the Alsatian theolo- 
gian Franz Leopold Liebermann. In any event, the differentiation of 
theology into several disciplines in the 1830s led perforce to more 
diversity in textbooks. 

Has ‘Dens’ henceforth been relegated to history? The answer 1s, 
perhaps surprisingly, negative. His work was repeatedly published in 
later years and his name circulated well into the twentieth century, 
if only because the seminary at Mechelen upheld its own tradition 
and, after Neesen and Dens, published its own textbook compiled 
by its own lecturers. In its title, the previous history is mentioned.’’ 


rev. adm. ac eruditissimi domim Petr Dens (. .): continens varias summorum pontificum, prae- 
sertim vero Benedict XIV, constitutions, litteras encyclicas etc. ad theologiam spectantes, ac selecta 
guaedam ex ejusdem opere de synodo diocesana, Mechelen: P,J. Hanicq, 1819. 

© In 1828-1830 the changes are admirably justified by printing the old and the 
new text together at the end of each volume. For this edition, at least, the follow- 
ing seminary theologians were consulted: J.M. Chedeville (De wisheid bouwde zich een 
huis: gedenkschrift by het ceuwfeest van de Mana-Congregatie in Warmond, Warmond 1943, 47); 
Ph. van de Ven (L.H.C. Schutjes, Aerkelyke geschiedents van het bisdom van ’s-Hertogenbosch, 
’s-Hertogenbosch 1870-1882, II, 196); Aug. Ryckewaert (L. Kenis, ‘De Theologische 
Faculteit te Leuven in de negentiende eeuw: een overzicht van haar ontwikkeling 
en haar relatie met de priesteropleidingen in Nederland’, Trajecta 9 (2000) 210). 

»? Since 1850 a new version of the Theologia ad usum seminar Mechliniensis was 
developed, the first volume of which appeared bearing the title: Tractatus de sacra- 
mentis in genere,/olim a professoribus seminaru Mechiliniensis dictatus, et deinde, sub nomine 
P. Dens, typis editus, . nunc vero. .emendatus, ..accomodatus ac. . locupletatus, Mechelen: 
Dessain 1850. 
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VI. Evaluation 


The education at seminaries has proven to be an interesting subject 
for two reasons. Firstly, the study of its history yields new insights 
into the role played by the intellectual formation of future priests in 
producing Roman Catholic identity. Secondly, no doubt this history 
was highly illustrative of the processes of transformation Roman 
Catholicism went through in the Netherlands in the period under 
consideration. The existence of a long term textbook tradition at 
Mechelen is striking and offers unexpected opportunities for further 
research on the differences as well as the points of continuity between 
the successive versions of this theological course. 

Looking at the Netherlands, it is remarkable that at least in the 
first forty to fifty years of the nineteenth century, the formation of 
nearly all new priests was based on one textbook. In this way, the 
Augustinian and Ultramontane tradition of the Faculty of Theology 
at Louvain was carried on for decades after the abolition of the 
University in 1797. At the same time, this unanimous choice nar- 
rowed down the Louvain tradition to a school-like, scholastic and 
especially practical way of studying theology. Choosing ‘Dens’ as a 
handbook implied renouncing the more speculative theology or the 
more historical theology in favour of a, above all, practical and 
moralistic training. On the other hand, breaking with it can be 
judged, within the context of the question of identity, as breaking 
with a textual community and therefore as a genuine identity-shift. 
By removing ‘Dens’ from the educational programme, the age-old 
theological unity as generated by Louvain came to an end in Catholic 
circles in the Low Countries, as did the specific identity of the type 
of Catholicism which had existed for some centuries in the Netherlands. 
Incidentally, the Faculty of ‘Theology of the new Louvain University 
itself headed the process by choosing new textbooks in 1834.” 

As far as Protestant theology is concerned, one may assume that 
the scholastic way of theologising and the emphasis on the Catholic 
pastoral practice did not stimulate genuine dialogue. Despite this, 
there are similarities between Protestant and Catholic education, such 
as the educational language, dictation as a method of conveying 


*® L. Kenis, De Theologische Faculteit te Leuven in de negentiende eeuw 1834-1889, Brussel 
1992, 99-100. 
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information, the limited number of chairs, and the growing differ- 
entiation in courses. 

For the historian it is, in conclusion, ironic to observe that a hand- 
book that was considered too Ultramontane and too Jesuit in 1758/ 
1759, could be discarded in 1840 because it was too Jansenist and 
Gallican. 


APPENDIX 


P. Dens, Theologia: order and scope of the treatises in the Mechelen edition of PJ. 
Hanicq, 1819, 7 vols. 


Vol. N° Title’ Number of Page Number 
the dicta? of pages 
iui Thomas Aquinas, Summa, I wae ss 
1.1 Tractatus de Deo et attributis divinis 1-55 1-9] 9] 
1.2 Tractatus de SS. Trinitatis mysterio 56-76 92-124 33 
1.3 Tractatus de angelis 77-87 125-141 17 
1.4 Tractatus de creatione mundi 88-105 142-165 24 
Subtotal 165 
“— Thomas Aquinas, Summa, II — he 
1.5 Tractatus de actibus humanis 1-85 166-303 138 
1.6 Tractatus de vitiis et peccatis 86-173 304-448 145 
1.7 Tractatus de conscientia 174-194 448-496 49 
2.1 Tractatus de virtutibus 1-154 1-29] 291 
2.2 Tractatus de legibus 1-97 292-475 184 
2.3 Tractatus de gratia 1-25 476-528 53 
2.4 Tractatus de justificatione 26-34 529-542 14 
2.5 Tractatus de mento 35-41 543-556 14 
3.1 Tractatus de jure et justitia 1-151 1-307 307 
3:2 Tractatus de contractibus 1-78 308-512 205 
4.1 Tractatus de virtute religionis 1-305 1-439 439 
Subtotal 1839 
= Thomas Aquinas, Summa, III — oat 
5.1 Tractatus de incarnatione 1-42 1-67 67 
3.2 Tractatus de sacramentis in genere 1-49 68-155 88 
5.3 Tractatus de baptismo + dissertatio 1-43 156-246 9] 
5.4 Tractatus de confirmatione 1-13 247-266 20 
5.5 Tractatus de venerabili sacramento 
eucharistiae 1-66 267-375 109 
5.6 Tractatus de sacrifio missae 1-21 376-442 67 
D7 Tractatus de censuris 1-19 443-487 45 
5.8 Tractatus de irregularitate 1-29 488-512 25 
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Appendix (cont.) 


Vol. N° Title’ Number of Page Number 
the dicta? of pages 
6.1 Tractatus de sacramento poenitentiae 1-285 3-444 442 
6.2 Tractatus de indulgentiis 286-300 445-488 44 
7.1 Tractatus de extrema unctione 1-20 5-48 44 
7.2 Tractatus de ordine I-15 49-9] 19 
7.3 Tractatus de sponsalibus 1-24 92-145 20 
7.4 Tractatus de matnmonio 25-136 146-378 233 
7.5 Tractatus de quatuor novissimis 1-32 379-427 49 
Subtotal 1363 
Total 3367 


The order of treatises generally depends on the order of the Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas. 
? The numbering of the dicta (dictate numbering) in all editions from 1758 onwards 
is virtually unchanged and is thus not only useful for references but also for dis- 
tinguishing other entities than the treatise. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


REFORMED NOTIONS OF IDENTITY: 
THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH BETWEEN 
1829 AND 1869 


Frits Broeyer 


This article deals with the sense of identity, both ecclesiological and 
institutional, as it developed within the nineteenth century Dutch 
Reformed Church. The transactions of the General Synod of that 
church, which were printed in annual volumes, are my main source 
of information. ‘These published transactions can be found in sev- 
eral Dutch libraries, among them that of Utrecht University. Obviously 
this long series of books contains an enormous amount of material. 
Here, one aspect of those transactions will be singled out for scrutiny. 
In the Dutch Reformed Book of Discipline of that time there was 
a provision which bound the Secretary of the Synod to give a sur- 
vey of the present state of the church.' With the help of these yearly 
surveys, it is possible to compose a serial overview of how the lead- 
ers of the Dutch Reformed Church saw the identity of their church, 
especially as it relates to the church’s position in society and its cul- 
tural outlook. Connected with this are some broader questions: it 1s 
of interest, for example, to note the impact of the new exegetical 
methods on the church’s biblical views and how the emergence of 
a more critical attitude affected the value that was traditionally attrib- 
uted to the three authoritative confessional writings of the Dutch 
Reformed Church.’ The differences of opinion which arose in that 
respect led to a steadily growing party-strife. How then were the 


Algemeen Reglement voor het Bestuur van de Hervormde Kerk in het Koningryk der Nederlanden, 
’s Gravenhage 1816. As to the provision about the survey, see the Regulations for 
the Synodical Committee (Handelingen van de Algemeene Chnstelyke Synode der Hervormde 
Kerk in het Koningryk der Nederlanden, in den jare 1827, ’s Gravenhage 1828, 78-81), 
Art. 6; Algemeen Reglement voor de Hervormde Kerk in het Koningryk der Nederlanden. Met 
Aanteekeningen, Gorinchem 1852, Art. 71. 
* The Confessio Belgica (1561), the Heidelberg Catechism (1563) and the Canons 
of Dort (1619). 
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persons in charge within the Dutch Reformed Church disposed to 
people with dissenting opinions? Did the party-strife affect their sense 
of identity? Although the Secretary’s annual surveys presented to the 
General Synod are my main source, in the course of this article I 
shall also touch on important topics not mentioned in the surveys. 

In the year 1816, a new Book of Discipline was introduced in the 
Dutch Reformed Church. This Book of Discipline was designed by 
an external commission convened by the government, not by the 
church itself.’ The church’s last general assembly had been held at 
Dordrecht in 1618 and 1619. Although during the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries the Reformed Church functioned as a kind 
of established church and enjoyed important privileges, after Dordrecht 
the central government would not permit the organization of gen- 
eral assemblies out of concern for too much ecclesiastical influence. 
If a general synod were to assemble and discuss problems, this might 
lead to inconvenient decisions, it feared. 

After the Napoleonic time a new situation had come into being. 
With the revolutionary creation of the Batavian Republic in 1795, 
the Dutch Reformed Church lost its position as the official church. 
As a matter of course the constitution of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, which was passed in 1815, granted freedom of religion 
to all existing churches.* From 1815 to 1830 the former Dutch 
Republic and Belgium even formed one country. Consequently, the 
Roman Catholic Church was the largest church of the kingdom dur- 
ing those years, but the king and many of the high-ranking officials 
in the country belonged to the Reformed Church. While the new 
situation after the Belgian revolt of 1830 gave the Reformed Church 
a sense of superiority with regard to other churches, the Roman 
Catholic Church included, it also tended to present itself as His 
Majesty’s most loyal community of subjects. The Dutch government, 
no longer having reason to fear the decisions of the Dutch Reformed 


For the Algemeen Reglement of 1816, see: J.C.A. van Loon, Het Algemeen Reglement 
van 1816, Wageningen 1942; A. de Groot, ‘Het Algemeen reglement van 1816’, in: 
J.-H. van de Bank et al. (ed.), Theologie en kerk in de tyd van de Camera Obscura, Utrecht 
1993, 111-136. 

* For the history of the Netherlands from 1815 to 1870, see: J. Roegiers, N.C.F. 
van Sas, ‘Revolution in the North and South, 1780-1830’, 3, “Che United Kingdom 
(1815-1830)’, in: J.C.H. Blom, E. Lamberts (eds), History of the Low Countnes, New 
York-Oxford 1999, 297-310; J.C.H. Blom, “The Netherlands since 1830’, 1. ‘A 
small European Nation-State’, in: Blom, Lamberts, /.c., 387-404. 
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Church, introduced a general assembly to be held every year as one 
of the new elements in the Book of Discipline of 1816. The most 
important man in the Dutch Reformed Church was the Secretary 
of the Synod. It is no coincidence that the minister who held that 
office during the first decades, I,J. Dermout, served also as court 
chaplain.” 

The surveys of the state of the Reformed Church, the main source 
for this article, were signed by the President and the Secretary of 
the Synod. They owe their existence to the introduction of a per- 
manent Synodical Committee in 1828.° In 1827 the Synod agreed 
to a plan to establish a permanent Synodical Committee consisting 
of the President and the Secretary and five other members.’ Since 
the Synod met only in the month of July, it was perceived that 
church government left much to be desired during the other months.° 
So it seemed a good solution if a permanent Synodical Committee 
were installed to settle current affairs during the rest of the year. 
The Synod’s dependance on the government meant it had to request 
approval of this proposal. The King ratified its regulations.” These 
included a sixth article about the obligation of a yearly survey, the 
first of which was made for the general assembly of 1829. The King 
also appointed the members of the new Committee. 

I have divided the annual surveys into three groups. The first 
group concerns the years 1829-1839, 1839 being the year after the 
signing of the treaty sealing the definitive rupture between the 
Netherlands and Belgium. The report of 1829 is especially impor- 
tant because its composition served as an example for the surveys 
of the following years.'® A survey generally had two parts: The first 
dealt with the outer state of the church and the second with the 
inner state. The part about the outer state contained particulars 
about the number of Reformed people in the respective provinces, 


For Dermout, see: C,J,J. Clements, ‘Dermout, Isaac Johannes’, in: Biografisch 
Lexicon voor de Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Protestantisme (BLGNP), vol. 4, Kampen 
1998, 114-116. 

° Handelingen van de Algemeene Chnistelyke Synode der Hervormde kerk in het Koningryk 
der Nederlanden, in den jare 1828, ’s Gravenhage 1828, 39. 

’ Handelingen 1827, ’s Gravenhage 1828, 37-38, 74-85. 

® In later years the assemblies took more time. They often went on in August 
and lasted at times even till September. 

” KB 26 November 1827, no. 67. 

'0 Handelingen 1829, ’s Gavenhage 1829, 6-16. 
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the number of ministers, their income, subsidies received for the 
repair of churches and parsonages, the number of theology students 
and so on. The part about the inner state offers interesting impres- 
sions of the general atmosphere in the church. This part may seem 
fairly vague, but thanks to the persistent wish to probe the senti- 
ment of the church members, it yields rather useful information about 
the church’s self-awareness and its sense of identity. This second part 
of the surveys is therefore especially suited to the purposes of my 
article. 


The Period from 1829 to 1839 


The inner part of the 1829 survey begins with data concerning 
church attendance. According to Secretary Dermout, there were no 
reasons to complain, even though the afternoon-services showed a 
drop in attendance. The higher classes were especially negligent. 
Because the afternoon-services focused on the catechism of the church, 
the Heidelberg Catechism, the permanent committee — on whose 
behalf the Secretary made his report — considered this development 
a loss with respect to the religious instruction of the absentees. The 
central issue in the survey, however, is the observation that there 
were many people with an apparent distrust of and urge to criticize 
the ministers. They harboured a false sense of superiority based on 
a presumed possession of divine truth. The report attributes the cause 
of this phenomenon to ignorance.'! Many later surveys offer the 
same analysis. When in 1834 a substantial group of ministers and 
church members seceded from the Dutch Reformed Church, the 
Secretary handled this institutional development as being in line with 
the negative behaviour he had noticed in his former reports.'* As to 
this first report, it is interesting to note further that the ministers of 
Amsterdam complained that the number of conventicles was grow- 
ing notwithstanding the objections of the local consistory to such 
meetings. From the other provinces similar reports were made about 
the formation of splinter groups.'’ Tracts edited and circulated every- 


Handelingen 1829, 13, 14. 
Handelingen 1834, ’s Gravenhage 1835, 15-16. 
Handelingen 1829, 14-15. In one of the congregations people had left the church 
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where, contributed greatly to this evil development. Ignorance being 
the cause, catechetical education ought to be seen as a useful expe- 
dient to overcome the harmful influence of those tracts, so the 
Secretary suggested. Fortunately, he added, the church did not dis- 
play only negative developments, but positive developments as well. 
The enrollment of promising young men at the universities meant 
thoroughly educated ministers in the future. Especially important, 
moreover, were the activities of the Dutch Missionary Society and 
the Dutch Bible Society.'* 

In the next survey (1830), the Secretary remarked that a year’s 
time is too short to witness change.’ This objection against describ- 
ing the inner state of the church would be raised time and again. 
It would even lead to the section’s being dropped altogether more 
than once. The survey of 1831 listed the consequences of the Belgian 
revolt. Often religiousness grew in periods of unrest. This time there 
was no sign of such a reaction, presumably, so the Secretary thought, 
because the political situation was not felt to be very oppressive.'° 
In 1832 Secretary Dermout referred to his survey of 1829, observing 
that the inclination to withdraw from the community of the church 
had not disappeared but was even on the increase. He reiterated 
that some people aroused suspicion against the intentions and religious 
ideas of their ministers. They promised that they would maintain 
the orthodoxy of former days, as found in the belief of the fathers. 
In the eyes of the Secretary the cause of those people’s negative atti- 
tude remained ignorance. He expressed the hope that the ministers 
would recognize the importance of the recent regulations of the 
Synod in the field of religious education.'’ In the report of the fol- 
lowing year (1833) his observations are similar. These are especially 
interesting as omens of the portending schism of 1834. Secretary 
Dermout begins by quoting his 1829 remark about the public cnitic- 
ism of church ministers, describing it then as: ‘a spirit of denunciation 


in favour of the sect of the ‘Mullerianen’, ‘Nieuwlichters’ or ‘Polsbroekers’ (nowa- 
days better known as the ‘Zwijndrechtse Nieuwlichters’), the Secretary reported. For 
the Zwijndrechtse Nieuwlichters, see: G.P. Marang, De <wyndrechtsche Nieuwtichters, 
Utrecht 1980 (reprint of 1909 edition). 
't Handelingen 1829, 15-16. 

Handelingen 1830, ’s Gravenhage 1831, 13. 

Handelingen 1831, ’s Gravenhage 1832, 13. 

Handelingen 1832, ’s Gravenhage 1833, 13-14. Dermout meant the regulations 
about catechizing during the summer months, dating from 1830. 
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of the ministers and distrust towards them, or a proclivity to self- 
exaltation in comparison with them . One would be bending the 
truth, he says, if one denied the fact that this mentality was becom- 
ing wide-spread. Quite recently people had actively aroused the spint 
of insurrection. People who said they maintained orthodoxy in the 
church were in fact sowing the seed of distrust in the heart of sim- 
ple believers by alienating them from their preachers. They with- 
drew from the community of the church to join their conventicles. 
Ignorance would often go hand in hand with zealotry there. It is 
interesting to see how strongly Dermout’s conception of church iden- 
tity focused on the attitude of the prosperous and well-educated peo- 
ple inside the Dutch Reformed Church. He considered the common 
people as a group of church members who were actually irrelevant 
as far as the church’s identity was concerned. Reluctantly he acknowl- 
edged that even people ‘from whom, if one considers their social 
class and education, better things might be expected’ went to con- 
venticles.'? When in 1834 a schism indeed took place, the Secretary 
sounded nearly pleased in his survey of the events. Had he not thus 
foretold? The ‘spirit of evil’ had now done its work. For the first 
time it had been necessary for the church government to take severe 
action, in order to ensure that peace and quiet would not be dis- 
turbed completely. With more emphasis than ever he called igno- 
rance the principal cause of the problems, as the Dutch Reformed 
Church had failed to provide adequate religious education. His mes- 
sage for the ministers was clear: catechization. Especially the minis- 
ters faced with public malevolence should now see the reasonableness 
of the synodical pursuit of catechetical instruction. Apart from this, 
he considered it a positive fact that the number of well-disposed 
church members was so much larger than that of the dissenters." 
In the meantime it had become clear that the disagreement implied 
more than the danger of secession only. For there was a group within 
the Reformed Church that did not want to forsake the church. This 
group sympathised with the ideals of the people who seceded, but 
did not consider schism the solution. In 1834 spokesmen of this 
minority were already sending petitions to the Synod. They advo- 


'8 Handelingen 1833, ’s Gravenhage 1834, 17. 
'9 Handelingen 1834, 15-16. For the 1834 schism (Afscheiding), see: W. Bakker 
a.o., De Afscheiding van 1834 en haar geschedenis, Kampen 1984. 
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cated the replacement of the form that had to be signed by candi- 
dates for the ministry.” In this form the candidate promised to 
uphold the three authoritative confessional writings of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. It was possible, however, to do so with reserva- 
tions. Many ministers-to-be could not accept the contents of these 
symbols as wholly true. They agreed with them only in so far as 
they were in agreement with the Scriptures. Since ministers frequently 
held liberal ideas as a result of biblical scholarship and cultural inter- 
est, the possibility of such reservations allowed them considerable 
freedom. Thus, in their addresses, the opponents of this freedom 
demanded unconditional fidelity towards the symbols. The commis- 
sion set up to judge these petitions advised the Synod not to get 
involved. And so it was decided.”! 

The controversy in the Dutch Reformed Church naturally implied 
that the orthodox tried to base the identity of the church on a lit- 
eral acceptance of the three authoritative confessional writings of the 
church.” Moreover, the Bible would have to be interpreted with 
these writings as the point of departure. But many members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, its leaders included, dismissed each of these 
deviating views. ‘The Dutch Reformed Church had only one iden- 
tity, and it was to be defined by the consensus of those belonging 
to the majority. They were of the opinion that the Bible had to be 
understood in the light of contemporary research. The three sym- 
bols were indeed characteristic of the Dutch Reformed Church, but 
not on account of their supposed overall truth. The Bible and the 
symbolic writings thus played a role in their conception of identity, 
for they could be interpreted from a perspective appropriate to the 
time. Here it should be added that the members of the Synod made 
use of the Book of Discipline of 1816 to underscore that their sense 
of identity was indeed correct. This Book of Discipline dealt with 


Handelingen 1834, 151. As to the petitions, see /c., 9-10. 

Handelingen 1834, 151. In 1835 new petitions were sent by the same faction 
with, however, the same result. Cf. Handelingen 1835, ’s Gravenhage, 20-21, 83, 
120-137 (report), 161-162. 

*2 For the three authoratative Dutch confessional writings, see: J.N. Bakhuizen 
van den Brink, De Nederlandse Beludenisgeschriften. In authentieke teksten met inlerding en tek- 
stvergeliykingen, Amsterdam 1976*; Ph. Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom. With a History 
and Cntical Notes, vol. 1, Grand Rapids [1966]° (reprint 1931), 502-508, 519-523, 
529-554; Lc., vol. 3, Grand Rapids 1966* (reprint of 1931 edition), 307-355, 383-436, 
550-597. 
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church government and contained all kinds of statutory regulations, 
which made them feel like components of a well-organized whole. 
It kept silent, moreover, about the ins and outs of doctrine, a fea- 
ture which was in line with the theological latitude that was stand- 
ard at the time. In 1833 the Secretary of the Synod characteristically 
wrote how gratified he was that the king had dismissed a petition 
against a law which forbade meetings of more than nineteen per- 
sons without an officially approved purpose.”’ This law directly sup- 
pressed unwanted religious meetings. 

According to the surveys of the next few years, the Synodical 
Committee was engaged with handling the consequences of the schism 
of 1834, as the battle smoke had now cleared. In his report of 1835 
the Secretary stated joyfully that peace and quiet reigned in the great 
majority of the congregations.” In 1836 it was said that only a small 
number of people had seceded from the Reformed Church. Just 
one of every 375 professed church members was a follower of the 
‘young’ — mark that word — ministers who had put themselves at 
the head of the secession movement. No minister of distinction accom- 
panied them. Many strictly orthodox men disapproved of their course 
of action. The secession was typically a lower class movement, a 
movement of people among whom religious knowledge was scant, 
so the Secretary wrote. This did not alter the tragedy that Christians 
were apparently unprepared ‘to appreciate the simple doctrine of the 
divine gospel without the dregs of scholasticism’. There were good 
reasons for the confidence that ‘this work of wickedness and igno- 
rance would end in failure, like so many similar attempts in the 
past’. [he Secretary ended his survey with the prayer that the Lord 
would help to realize this expectation and would augment knowl- 
edge, faith and peace.” The arrogance with which the Secretary dis- 
cussed the lower classes and their assumed ignorance with respect 
to religion as the deciding factor in the process of secession is strik- 
ing. Sarcastically he remarked that the secessionists liked to portray 
themselves as adherents of the old doctrine and as ‘chosen and 
assured faithful’.*® 


Handelingen 1833, 17-18. 

Handelingen 1835, 12. 

Handelingen 1836, ’s Gravenhage 1836, 13-14. 
Handelingen 1835, 12. 
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During the next years the Synodical Committee pointed to a 
decline in the separatist spirit. The Secretary stated that many towns 
and villages were without any trace of unrest.”’ He welcomed the 
decision of the Dutch government to accept separatist congregations, 
if they met certain conditions. Although the existence of such sepa- 
ratist congregations was a regrettable phenomenon, the attainability 
of official recognition created clarity and would thereby lead to peace 
and quiet. In the course of time the Lord would calm the passions 
and would reform the wrong modes of thought.” 


The Penod from 1840 to 1848 


The second series of surveys under discussion covers the period from 
1840 to 1848, the year in which a new Constitution was introduced 
in the Netherlands.”” Aside from I,J. Dermout, the reports in this 
period are partly written by another secretary, J.J. Rooseboom. The 
Synodical Committee is still preoccupied by the Secession of 1834. 
Every year the Secretary names the Congregations of those who 
seceded, the Christian Reformed congregations which, during the 
past year, had received the recognition of the authorities. In 184] 
he still expressed hope that the rupture might be healed; but by 
1843 he acknowledged that reconciliation was in fact impracticable.°° 
Interesting with respect to the Synod of 1840 is the synodical reac- 
tion to a number of petitions submitted at the time when the con- 
stitution was undergoing amendation due to Belgium’s newly won 
independance. The aim of these petitions was to introduce an arti- 
cle stipulating that the King be Protestant.’' Seeing it was too late 
for new proposals, the Synod sent an address to the King instead. 
In it, the Synod expressed the view that the Netherlands were not 
only a Christian but also a Protestant nation. It rejoiced in the fact 


Handelingen 1837, ’s Gravenhage 1837, 12. 

*® Handelingen 1837, 12-13; Handelingen 1839, ’s Gravenhage 1839, 10. 

*’ For the period 1840-1848, see also: F. Broeyer, ‘Het synodale establishment 
in de hervormde kerk en de Aprilbeweging’, in: J. Vis, W. Janse, Staf en storm. Het 
herstel van de bisschoppelyke hiérarchte in Nederland in 1853: actie en reactie, Hilversum 2002, 
106-116. 

© Handelingen 1841, ’s Gravenhage 1841, 11; Handelingen 1843, ’s Gravenhage 
1843, 11-12. 

*! Handelingen 1840, ’s Gravenhage 1840, 21-22. 
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that the King freely adhered to the Protestant religion. The Synod 
ended its letter with the wish that a Protestant conviction would 
remain the inalienable heritage of his family.’ Here is a clear exam- 
ple of the notion that the Dutch state was essentially a Christian 
state and that this Christian character was stamped by the Dutch 
Reformed Church, an idea pretty difficult to defend during the union 
with Belgium. The synodical transactions of 1848 also contain an 
address to the King. It involved a protest against the new Constitution, 
which was framed in 1848 with the aim of granting more rights to 
the population, namely in the sphere of equality, participation and 
liberty.» One of the new Constitution’s most important innovations 
was the provision that religious denominations were to be completely 
free in drawing up regulations for their internal government.** The 
address complained that the articles about religious affairs in the new 
constitution were very damaging to the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and thereby to the foundation of ‘His Majesty’s throne’ as well. The 
consequences would be dire. The freedom to hold all kinds of reli- 
gious ideas would allow for the dissemination of immoral and unchnis- 
tian opinions. The right of all churches to settle their own affairs 
would rule out the king’s right of placet, as abolition of this royal 
approbation would sever the useful alliance between state and church. 
The new constitution thus gave reason to fear the downfall of the 
Netherlands and the monarchy alike. The address also protested 
against the proposed right of association and assembly.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Synod adjusted the Book of 
Discipline to the changed circumstances following the new Constitution 
a little later, the address shows how content the Dutch Reformed 
Church was with the Book of Discipline which the State had imposed 
in 1816. The background of this feeling may well have been the 
hope that, if the Roman Catholic Church gained more influence 
and the internal opposition became more difficult to combat, the gov- 


*2 Handelingen 1840, 102-109 (report of the advisory committee), 109-113 (address). 
Handelingen 1848, ’s Gravenhage 1848, Appendix E, 81-84. 

** As to the constitution, see: J.C. Boogman, Rondom 1848. De politieke ontwikkel- 
ing van Nederland 1840-1858, Bussum 1978; N.C.F. van Sas, H. te Velde, De eeuw 
van de Grondwet. Grondwet en politiek in Nederland, 1798-1917, Deventer 1998: G,J. 
Schutte, J. Vree (eds), Over de toekomst van het protestantse Nederland. De gevolgen van de 
grondwetsherziening van 1848 voor kerk, staat en maatschappy (faarboek voor de Geschiedenis 
van het Nederlands Protestantisme na 1800, vol. 6), Zoetermeer 1998. 

°° Handelingen 1848, Appendix E, 82-83. 
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ernment would come to the rescue. In the surveys of the 40s there 
are indeed signs of apprehension about a growing Catholic influence, 
generally described as usurpation of power by Rome.°*® Meanwhile 
a new and dangerous group of malcontents arose whose leaders could 
by no means be considered ignorant. In 1841 B. Moorrees, a well- 
known orthodox minister, submitted a new petition. It attacked the 
ambiguous 1816 form that required all candidates for the ministry 
to subscribe to the three authoritative symbols of the Dutch Reformed 
Church.*’ Since it was signed by more than 8,700 supporters, the 
Synod did not dare to dismiss it. The form was maintained, but the 
Synod accepted a declaration pointing out that its wording referred 
to the acceptance of the doctrine ‘which formed the substance and 
quintessence of the confession of the Reformed Church in nature 
and spirit’.°? Of course the orthodox were not completely satisfied 
with the declaration, but they could at least regard it as an acknowl- 
edgment of their problem.” They returned to the subject by wnit- 
ing a number of new addresses the next year.*” 

The 1841 declaration about the essence of the Dutch symbolic 
writings contained an appeal to the past that was also found in the 
report of the committee set up to judge the address by Moorrees 
cum suis. The composers tactfully chose an utterance by the ortho- 
dox Utrecht professor of theology, Gisbertus Bonnet, in his hand- 
book on dogmatics of 1776. Bonnet wrote that the three authoritative 
confessional writings were made by men, and hence, could not be 
equated with Holy Scripture or serve a standard.*' The 1841 survey 
contains the rather cautious statement by the Synodical Committee 


Cf. the survey of the Secretary in 1844 (Handelingen 1844, ’s Gravenhage 1844, 
19). 

*” Handelingen 1841, 21. For Moorrees, see: C. Bezemer, ‘Moorrees, Bernardus’, 
in: Biblografisch Lexicon voor de Geschiedenis van het Nederlands Protestantisme, vol. 1, Kampen 
1978, 193-194. 

*8 For the report concerning this address and other addresses, see: Handelingen 
1841, 127-138. The quote about the doctrine (in Dutch: ‘gelik die in haren aard 
en geest het wezen en de hoofdzaak uitmaakt van de belijdenis der Hervormde 
Kerk’) are to be found in /.c., 132. For Moorrees’ petition and the reaction of the 
Synod, see also: O,J. de Jong, Nederlandse Kerkgeschtedenis, Nijkerk 1985°, 321-322. 

8 See A.J. Rasker, De Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk vanaf 1795. Geschiedenis, theologische 
ontwikkelingen en de verhouding tot haar zusterkerken in de negentiende en twintigste eeuw, Kampen 
1986°, 83, 90, 153-154. 

 Handelingen 1842, ’s Gravenhage 1842, 21-22, 97-106 (report), 108-109 (syno- 
dical declaration). 

*| Handelingen 1841, 133. G. Bonnet, Verzameling van Leerredenen, vol. 2, Utrecht 
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that the Reformed church would flourish as a result on the one hand 
of freedom of inquiry, ‘one of the Reformation’s noble principles’, 
and on the other hand by a continued deference to the infallible 
authority of God’s revealed word.” 

In the reports presented during the following years, the Secretary 
tried as much as possible to view things positively. In 1842 he speaks 
of quarrelsome and uncharitable behaviour in the church but sets it 
off against many good things like a stnking mildness in attitude 
towards suffering fellow believers. Great sums of money were raised 
for those who were needy.* In 1843 he called the tension within 
the church an obstacle for the working of the gospel. A new, more 
precise declaration concerning the nght doctrine would not be of 
any help. For outward form, dead letters and empty sounds would 
not serve the purpose of fostering new life. Still, it was good to see 
how many ministers went to the meetings of the ‘rings’ for the min- 
istry in the area where they were living. The bond between the min- 
isters would be of great use for the church." In the report of 1844 
he mentioned how the great interest in religious literature in the 
Reformed church corresponded to the enthusiasm for founding soci- 
eties for all kinds of charity. This seed must yield a rich harvest, so 
the Secretary supposed.* In 1845 his comment is: all the good men- 
tioned in last year’s survey has persisted thanks to God’s blessing.* 
In 1848 the Secretary even suggested that the conflict in the church 
was less vehement.” 


1776’, xx-xxi ‘Met reden wordt ons erinnerd, dat Geloofs-formulieren, door men- 
schen opgesteld, geen toetssteen van waarheid zyn in zaaken van Godsdienst: jam- 
mer is het, dat dit somtyds op zulk een wyze geschiedt, als of de leeraars der Kerke 
het gezag van zulke schnften aan dat van ’s Heeren woord gelyk stelden. Braave 
Godsgeleerden schryven aan zulke opstellen geene waardigheid toe, dan in zoo verre 
dezelve met de Goddelyke openbaaring overeenstemmen: ze vorderen geene verbin- 
tenis aan dezelve, dan die in overreeding aangaande de waarheid der leerstukken, 
daar in vervat, haaren grond heeft: en ze houden zulke formulieren niet noodza- 
akelyk, dan ten aanzien van de Kerkelyke gemeenschap en de openbaare Leerwyze..’ 
See also /c., xxi—XxXxIll. 

2 Handelingen 1841, 11. 

8 Handelingen 1842, 11-12. 

* Handelingen 1843, ’s Gravenhage 1843, 11-13. For the significance of the meet- 
ings of the ‘rings’, see D. Bos, Jn dienst van het Koninkryk. Beroepsontwikkeling van her- 
vormde predikanten in negentiende-eeuws Nederland, Amsterdam 1999, 101-102, 243-244. 

* Handelingen 1844, ’s Gravenhage 1844, 19-20. 

© Handelingen 1845, ’s Gravenhage 1845, 9. 

Handelingen 1848, 11. In the survey of 1846 an identical remark can be found 
(Handelingen 1846, ’s Gravenhage, 13). 
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The Period from 1849 to 1869 


The period from 1849 to 1869 is the last period treated in the pre- 
sent article. In this last period a growing unwillingness of the Secretanes, 
H.P. Timmers Verhoeven and S.F. van Hasselt, to analyze the inner 
state of the Reformed church comes to light. They argue that it was 
extremely difficult to notice important changes in the course of only 
one year. In the early 60s, Secretary Van Hasselt even attempted to 
receive occasional permission to omit this part of the survey. Although 
his bid failed in 1861, in the following years he succeeded. Thus the 
synodical transactions from 1863 to 1868 are without any report on 
the inner state of the church. In 1869 he submitted another inner 
report, but for the first time it encountered a very critical reception, 
after which Van Hasselt stopped writing surveys completely. 

In spite of the Synod’s clear conservatism vis-a-vis the new Con- 
stitution of 1848, as early as 1849 the assembly found itself discussing 
how the book of Discipline might be adapted to the changed cir- 
cumstances. Having introduced various plans to amend the Book in 
1847 and 1848, the Synod now took into account the fact that the 
relationship between the Dutch Reformed Church and the state had 
changed.* In 1852 the revision was complete.” As I remarked above, 
the Book of Discipline bound the leaders of the church and their 
supporters together by giving them a sense of identity. This situa- 
tion did not change. From 1849 onwards the orthodox church mem- 
bers also developed a sense of identity in relation to the Book of 
Discipline, albeit in a very negative way. In their view, the reigning 
Book of Discipline was a top-down affair not suited to the Presbyterian 
character of a Reformed church. In the survey of 1869, Secretary 
Van Hasselt complains of the criticism of the Book of Discipline and 
the doings of the Synod. It was a very bad situation indeed, so he 
wrote, when people openly declared that they would not obey the 
Synod.” This disapproval had much to do with the orthodox idea 


8 Handelingen 1847, ’s Gravenhage 1847, 105-156. See /c., 122-127 for an inter- 
esting teatise on the principles for a revision of the Book of Discipline (‘Grondslagen 
onzer hervormde kerk, van welke een revisie behoort uit te gaan’); Handelingen 1848, 
135-137, 166-200, 222-223, 228-229, 233-272. 

® For the 1852 revision, see: De Jong, Nederlandse Kerkgeschiedens, 339-340; Rasker, 
De Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk vanaf 1795, 155-158. 

”” ~Handelingen 1869, ’s Gravenhage 1869, Appendix C, 8, 9. 
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that the Dutch Reformed Church needed to go back to the Reformed 
books of discipline of the sixteenth century and especially to that of 
the Synod of Dort (1618-1619), which required real representation 
of the congregations. Thus, for the orthodox party, adherence to the 
Dort Book of Discipline became an identity-marker, as it is called 
nowadays.”! 

From 1849 onwards disputes in the Dutch Reformed Church 
increased in force and reached a hitherto unknown level of inten- 
sity. This could not yet be foreseen in 1849. The survey of 1849, 
like the one of 1848, even creates the impression of mitigation.*” In 
1850 the Secretary still speaks in rather covert terms. Love and anx- 
iety could lead to exaggeration, he states, suggesting that the situation 
was better than outsiders might think. And then the proud remark 
follows that the Dutch Reformed Church resembles the mother of 
a noble family with a pedigree going back three centuries.” 

In the report of 1852, however, discord is again the main point. 
Secretary Timmers Verhoeven recalls how the report of 1829 had 
mentioned a persistent urge to distrust and criticize church minis- 
ters. The difficulties were caused by the adherents of the dogmati- 
cal tradition. As they considered this tradition endangered due to 
unbelief and a desire for innovation, they wanted to protect it — in 
the words of Timmers Verhoeven — ‘in a frenzied overzealousness’. 
Many people were worried about the future of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. But why? Tensions were growing. A spirit of intolerance 
prevailed, not only in the circle of ignoramuses and nobodies. The 
opposition criticized men whose way of living reflected their faith, 
so the Secretary wrote, as if they were enemies of Christ. It would 
be better if people had respect for the conviction of others. Why 
was it not possible to be united notwithstanding the difference in 
opinions?”* Here the first premonitory sign of the future view con- 
cerning the Dutch Reformed Church manifested itself. No longer 


The orthodox idealized the Dort Book of Discipline. It contained articles about 
the nghts of government bodies and local authonties in relation to the church which 
they ought to reject. Moreover, it never had legal force in all the provinces of the 
Dutch Republic. 

°2 Handelingen 1849, 13. 

Handelingen 1850, ’s Gravenhage 1850, 18. 

+ Handelingen van de Algemeene Synode der Christelike Hervormde Kerk in het Koningryk 
der Nederlanden, in den jare 1852, ’s Gravenhage 1852, Appendix C, 7-9. N.B. The 
title of the Handelingen changed slightly in 1852. 
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was its identity to be linked only with the stance of those who 
occupied the leading positions in the church and their immediate 
supporters. 

I think there 1s nothing reckless in reiterating the analysis that 
attributes these divergent opinions to the differing perceptions of the 
Church’s historical foundation. The leading figures of the Dutch 
Reformed Church and their supporters stressed the right of critical 
inquiry, regarding it as the heritage of the Reformation. For their 
orthodox opponents, on the other hand, the church’s three author- 
itative confessional writings served as the test of mght and wrong in 
the exegesis of the Bible. The synodical party deemed liberty of 
research the fundamental principle of the Reformation, felt free in 
their exegesis notwithstanding the authority of the Scriptures, and 
considered the three symbols of the Dutch Reformed Church as 
products of their time, and hence not really normative. 

In 1853 the Secretary reacted to the storm of indignation that 
erupted as a result of the papal allocution on the occasion of the 
restitution of the Episcopal hierarchy in the Netherlands on March 
7th.” The Secretary wrote that the Netherlands were indeed no 
longer a Protestant nation but that the spirit of the Reformation 
formed an important component of its national character. Although 
the Reformation originated in Germany, the Netherlands owed their 
independence as a nation to it.°° Undoubtedly the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Netherlands’ right to install bishops was to be found 
in the new Constitution of the country. The papal allocution, however, 
rightly aroused great indignation. The Pope’s presumptuous and 
derogatory utterances about the Reformation ought to be contended. 
Of course Christian love was needed in the condemnation of Roman 
Catholic opinions. But is was a good thing ‘to defend the unpreju- 
diced investigation of the Word of God’.*’ The Synodical Committee 
obviously feared for the ideal of the Christian state in the Reformed 
sense of the term. In the Protestant outcry after the restitution of 
the Episcopal hierarchy, anti-Jewish feelings were vented as well, as 
a consequence of the centrality of the notion of a Christian state.”° 


For the events in 1853, see: J. Vis, W. Janse, Staf en storm. Het herstel van de 
bisschoppelyke hiérarchie in Nederland in 1853. 
°® Handelingen 1853, ’s Gravenhage 1853, Appendix C, 7. 
Handelingen 1853, Appendix C, 10. 
°*® Especially the strife about the state schools gave rise to anti-Jewish feelings. 
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The Secretary — as has been said — tried not to be only negative 
in his surveys. A good example is the report of 1855, when he 
praised the charity of the people after the recent disastrous floods. 
Compared with other people, members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church stood out.” In the report of 1858, however, the Synodical 
Committee, on whose behalf the Secretary was writing, returned to 
its central point of attention: the dissension in the church. But now 
also a new phenomenon came up for discussion: secularization. 
Religious indifference was growing everywhere, the Secretary pointed 
out. Especially the growing interest in politics diminished the love 
for the church. People were striving after prosperity, pleasures and 
an agreeable lifestyle. Improper shortcomings were condoned with 
reference to the spirit of the times. The longing for religious knowl- 
edge was waning. All kinds of education met with higher esteem 
than religious education. Even lessons in dancing and gymnastics 
were preferred to those in religion, the Secretary remarked. The 
development of learning and science likewise caused problems. Many 
people were unable to link faith with knowledge. Especially for min- 
isters who felt sympathy for new insights in the field of theology, it 
was an unnerving experience to realize that their congregations were 
not inclined to agree with them, the Secretary observed. It was a 
pity that some of them tried to please their congregations, thereby 
betraying their personal convictions. Many churchgoers clung to a 
traditional form of faith. He judged that the letter and sound of the 


Many people thought that state schools ought to provide a Chnstian education. 
Because of an address in 1860 cniticizing any consideration of the feelings of Jews, 
one of the most influential Dutch theologians of the nineteenth century, the Groningen 
professor P. Hofstede de Groot, had to relinquish his post of school-inspector. His 
nineteenth century biographer Heerspink tried to defend him with a letter of the 
German theologian W.M.L. de Wette beginning: “Die Juden bilden kein rein religidse, 
sondern eine volksthiimliche Sekte, und k6nnen, wenn sie ihrem Glaube treu bleiben, 
nie gute Burger eines Staates sein, dessen Kern Chnistlich-Europaisch ist. Mit ihren 
Gedanken und Hoffnungen leben sie in Palastina, und werden nie in Europa ganz 
einheimisch werden. Sie halten sich fiir das auserwahlte Volk Gottes, und betrachten 
alle andere Volker als ihre Feinde, tiber welche sie noch einst zu siegen hoffen.’ See 
J.B.F. Heerspink, Dr. P. Hofstede de Groot’s leven en werken, Groningen 1898, 311-324 
(quotation: /c., 324). 

’ Handelingen van de Algemeene Synode der Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, in den jare 1855, 
’°s Gravenhage 1855, Appendix C, 5-6. N.B. The Handelingen got the church name 
‘Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk’ in its title in 1855. As for the floods of 1 and 2 
January 1855, see: P. Schotel, Balage behoorende by het verslag van de staatscommissie, 
benoemd by Koninklyk Besluit van 20 Maart 1916, no. 23, ’s-Gravenhage 1922, Historisch 
overzicht van de hoogste vloeden en overstroomingen tot het jaar 1868, 141-142. 
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three authoritative symbols of the Reformed Church had made them 
close their eyes to the light that had dawned during the course of 
the last three centuries. It was time to protest against the narrow- 
minded, zealotic and haughty spirit, with which the ignorant masses 
had been incited. ‘Uncertainty, unrest and struggle’ prevailed.” It 
was embarrassing to notice that the orthodox were even stirring up 
people in foreign countries against those parts of the Dutch Reformed 
Church that disagreed with them about the tenets of faith.°’ And 
yet the Secretary discerned ‘the freely moving finger of God’. One 
could be comforted by the expectation that the spirit of love would 
triumph in the end. Without a doubt the dogmatical tendency would 
be replaced by a more practical one. The development of the moral 
aptitude in men would in the end prevail, as this was the chief aim 
of the gospel. There were reasons enough to look trustfully ahead 
into the future. No matter what, hope could be placed in God: ‘O 
God, do not disappoint this, our childlike trust in you’, he concluded.” 

In my opinion, this 1858 survey is one of the most interesting 
reports in the series, for it reveals the insight, expressed here very 
clearly, that contemporary culture posed questions for which it was 
difficult to find appropriate answers. As a consequence of the church’s 
failure to find satisfactory answers, people felt compelled to leave the 
church. Nevertheless, the wish to keep abreast of the times and not 
seek isolation remained. The idea that members of the church were 
still looked upon as an important part of society thanks to their hav- 
ing an eye for the changes in the world, gave the Secretary a feel- 
ing of pride. That pride formed an important component of the 
sense of identity shared by the circle of men in leading positions in 
the Dutch Reformed Church. Meanwhile they accepted the fact that 
the orthodox continued to challenge their sense of church identity. 
Although they despised the orthodox, they no longer considered them 
as only unruly. 

Reports about the inner state now became rare, but there was 
one in 1861. In this survey there is much talk about discord, and 
especially about the fact that theories concerning the truth of the 


* Handelingen 1858, ’s Gravenhage 1858, Appendix C, 21-23. 

°! Handelingen 1858, Appendix C, 24. See also: F.G.M. Broeyer, ‘Het trefwoord 
“Holland”: Opschudding over een artikel in de Real-Encyklopadie (1856)’, in: 
Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, 81 (2001), 142-167. 

®? Handelingen 1858, Appendix C, 24-25. 
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New Testament were so divergent. The Secretary tried nevertheless 
to reach a compromise between the parties by stating that Christ 
and Christianity remained dear to all people. He also judged opti- 
mistically about the phenomenon of secularization, which was becom- 
ing increasingly visible.*’ As far as he was concerned, not even the 
fiercest opponents of the Christian faith were completely irreligious. 
If the Christian disposition was still intact, the spirit of Christ was 
in a way present. The flood of new religious publications including 
books and periodicals indicated a gratifying religiousness, so he wrote. 
The strong support for the Dutch Bible Society and the diverse mis- 
sionary societies pointed in the same direction. Church attendance 
remained constant, although there were complaints in larger towns 
about the numerous opportunities for recreation on Sundays. The 
higher classes did not set a good example in that. Broadly speaking, 
a lack of striving for holiness was detectable. There was much 
immorality; drinking in particular was a real danger. However, peo- 
ple seemed to be more conscious of the risks of alcohol than in ear- 
lier days, as was witnessed by the societies for total abstinence. 
Secretary Van Hasselt stated that this sense of responsibility was a 
fruit of the spirit of Christ.” 

In his 1862 survey Van Hasselt went into great detail about the 
various factions in the church. He distinguished three parties. In the 
first place there was a ‘modern’, or empinicist-naturalistic party. ‘The 
adherents of this party considered supranaturalistic opinions outdated 
and incompatible with the current worldview. Studying facts, real 
facts was the only way to obtain certainty. The conflict between faith 
and science had to disappear. The second party described by him 
was the orthodox party. The adherents felt themselves tied to the 
symbolical writings of the Dutch Reformed Church or, if they had 
difficulties with the archaic form of these texts, appealed directly to 
the Bible. This party was quickly growing and distinguished itself by 
its “seriousness, piety and zeal’. Within the orthodox party he observed 
a subgroup of ‘ethicals’, people who emphasized the inner self, the 


For the nascent secularization, see: J. Trapman, ‘Allard Pierson en zijn afscheid 
van de kerk’, in: Documentatieblad voor de Nederlandse Kerkgeschiedenis na 1800, 19 (1996), 
nr. 45, 15-27; P. van Rooden, ‘Publieke kerk, protestants vaderland, verzuilde 
samenleving’, in: P. van Rooden, Religieuze regimes. Over godsdienst en maatschappy in 
Nederland, 1570-1990, Amsterdam 1996, 17-45. 
+ Handelingen 1861, ’s Gravenhage 1861, Appendix C, 6-12. 
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heart, or better still, defined ‘conscience’ as the centre of the faith. 
The third party was specified by Van Hasselt as ‘liberal’. By far the 
greatest number of ministers belonged to it. Their outlook was ‘evan- 
gelical’, a word used by them in a somewhat moralistic and intel- 
lectual sense. ‘They liked the new understanding of biblical truth as 
it was discovered by critical research. The attitude of those people 
asked for prudence; thus they left many things open to discussion.” 
It was absolutely clear that the Secretary sympathized with that open 
position. His stand on what ideally was to be the Dutch Reformed 
Church’s identity was imbued with their ideas. One might accuse 
the evangelical party of ‘half-heartedness and vagueness’, he wrote, 
but ‘we rejoice about the wise moderation and mild judgement with 
which most of the adherents distinguish themselves’. The more civil- 
isation advanced, the more Christianity would be an object of reflection 
and become open to divergent views. For the Netherlands with their 
strong tradition of freedom of thought and speech, this was espe- 
cially true. He tried to make the disputes within his church palat- 
able by saying that there was something good in every party. The 
desired unity, however, would not be found by attributing equal 
authority to the Bible and the confessional writings.” 

In the survey of 1869, the Secretary was very negative about the 
orthodox party in the church. The old accusation of ignorance was 
reiterated. Many orthodox, Van Hasselt wrote, were attached to the 
tradition without due knowledge of the symbolic writings, as became 
clear from the fact that their opinions were often inconsistent with 
these. He again raised his point of the three parties in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, but with some added nuances. Thus his judge- 
ment on the modern party had changed. This time he stressed the 
point that its adherents advocated the study of the Christian reli- 
gion according to the historical method, in line with the approach 
to other religions. With regard to the orthodox party he now dared 
to speak of a ‘modern orthodox’ wing. Unlike the orthodox, the 
modern orthodox adapted a free attitude towards the symbolical writ- 
ings. He criticized the new regulations of 1867 about the election 


Handelingen 1862, ’s Gravenhage 1862, Appendix C, 11-13. Van Hasselt’s term 
‘evangelical’ should not be confused with ‘evangelical’ in the English and American 
sense of the word. 

° Handelingen 1862, Appendix C, 13-15. 
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of ministers, elders and deacons as being very beneficial to the ortho- 
dox party. Since the right to vote had been extended to all male 
churchmembers, in places where the liberals had previously had the 
upper hand the orthodox were now able to fill local consistories with 
their own adherents. The Secretary wrote that he would be quite 
pleased if the other parties became more active in elections.’ As has 
been said above, Van Hasselt also drew attention to the criticism of 
the Book of Discipline and the Synod: people declared that they 
were no longer willing to submit to the Synod. There was even rea- 
son to fear a new schism.® The Synod was obviously not happy 
with this part of the report, as the outside world might interpret it 
as one-sided. It could even have harmful effects, if its analysis would 
be understood as the expression of the synodical view. It simply had 
no practical use, according to the verdict of the Synod.” 


Apparently, ideas about the identity of the Dutch Reformed Church 
differed so widely, that the church was no longer prepared to rec- 
ognize itself in a survey about its inner state. In fact, everybody was 
free to have his own thoughts about the identity of the Church. 
Hence this identity was multiplex, or perhaps one must say there 
were several identities, depending on the attitude to the Scriptures, 
to the confessional writings and to the Book of Discipline. The real- 
ization of an identity applicable to all members of the church was 
more remote than ever. The Dutch Reformed Church was heading 
for an uncertain future. A multiform yet comprehensive church 
seemed the only hope for the development of a viable and work- 
able sense of church identity. 


Handelingen 1869, ’s Gravenhage 1869, Appendix C, 1—6. The regulations of 
1867 (Lc., 5) were based on the Book of Discipline, Art. 23. For these regulations, 
see: Rasker, De Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk vanaf 1795, 167. 

°8 Handelingen 1869, Appendix C, 8, 9. 
°° Handelingen 1869, 246, 247. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AS A MARK OF MINISTERIAL 
IDENTITY IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
DUTCH PROTESTANTISM! 


David Bos 


A Protestant Church that is no longer irradiated by the light of sci- 
ence, 1s Protestant no longer. Sunk away in ignorance, fallen into mys- 
ticism and intolerance, incapable of arresting the demoralisation of this 
century and the materialism of our days, it loses its beneficial influence 
on society, and threatens the State with more than imaginary dangers.’ 


The education of Roman Catholic clergy during the nineteenth and 
the first half of the twentieth centuries — as ‘Theo Clemens points out 
elsewhere in this volume — markedly differed from the training model 
that had been in use in the two preceding centuries (and from the 
model that would be introduced in the 1960s). For one and a half 
centuries, the vast majority of Roman Catholic clerical students was 
not being trained in a university context, along with students in other 
branches of science, but in a (diocesan) seminary. 

Where Dutch Protestant clergy are concerned, the nineteenth cen- 
tury (and the first half of the twentieth century) also stands alone — 
but for quite a different reason. Contrary to their Roman Catholic 
‘peers’, Protestant clergy displayed a more academic outlook than 
the generations before (and after) them. Even though their univer- 
sity training in theology was not explicitly designed with a view to 
impressing a specific religious or clerical identity upon them, it would 
prove to mean much to almost all of them. 

For ministers of the Netherlands Reformed Church (Holland’s 
largest Protestant denomination), the nineteenth century had begun in 


This article is largely based upon my dissertation, Jn dienst van het Koninkryk. 
Beroepsontwikkeling van hervormde predikanten in negentiende-eeuws Nederland (Servants to the 
Kingdom. Professionalization among Ministers of the Nineteenth-Century Netherlands 
Reformed Church), Amsterdam, 1999. 

* JJ. Prins, Het Kerkrecht der Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, historisch-critisch beschreven, 
Leiden 1870, 173. (transl., DJB). 
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a most dramatic way. Shortly after the 1795 Revolution, the National 
Assembly of the Batavian Republic — which had many Roman 
Catholics and dissenters among its members — had decreed the dis- 
establishment of the Reformed Church. In order to liberate society 
from the ‘formerly ruling church’, that ‘wicked mother of religious 
constraint’, the National Assembly closed the faculties of theology,” 
nationalised ecclesiastical properties, and announced that the pay- 
ment of clergymen from the public treasury would soon be stopped. 
At the turn of the century, the end of the Reformed clergy seemed 
near. The Napoleonic regime, which displaced the revolutionaries in 
1801, granted religion a more prominent place in society but did 
not effectively restor the training and payment of clergymen. Not 
until 1813, after the defeat of the French Empire and the estab- 
lishment of an independent Kingdom of the Netherlands, were the 
Reformed Church and its ministers rehabilitated. Shortly after his 
enthronement, King William I announced that payment of clergy- 
men’s salaries would be resumed, and that all universities would have 
a faculty of theology. The latter decree would have far-reaching con- 
sequences both for the development of Dutch higher education — 
without students in theology it would have been virtually impossible 
to maintain three full-fledged universities — and for the evolution of 
the clerical profession. As before the Batavian Revolution, the future 
ministers of the Reformed Church would not be trained in church- 
controlled seminaries — as many revolutionaries had proposed — but 
in state-controlled universities. This decision, laid down in the 1815 
Law on Higher Education, was not merely motivated by the govern- 
ment’s love or respect for ‘the ancestral church’, but also by its ambi- 
tion to use it and its clergy as an instrument for state formation and 
nation building — the political and cultural unification of the Nether- 
lands.* Ministers of religion were particularly suitable to serve as such 
instruments: whereas only one in four physicians and lawyers lived 
in the countryside, this was true of three in four clergymen.” 

The government’s interest in the church and its clergy as chan- 
nels for nation building is also evident from the 1816 reorganisation 


* OJ. de Jong, De theologische faculteiten en de Bataafse Revolutie, Nijkerk 1969. 

* See C.A. Tamse & E. Witte (eds), Staats- en natievorming in Willem I’s koninkryk, 
Brussel 1992; see also CJ,J. Clements, ‘Oranjepreken en oranjeliefde, een onder- 
zoek naar het negentiende-eeuws protestants natiebesef’, in: J.H. van de Bank et al. 
(eds), Theologie en kerk in het tydperk van de Camera Obscura, Utrecht 1993, 57-80. 

Bos, Koninkryk, 124. 
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of the Netherlands Reformed Church. Now that the former federal 
Republic was being converted into a centralist Kingdom, the old, 
decentralised system of church government was considered obsolete. 
In 1816 the Crown enforced a new system, granting supreme power 
to one single governing body, the ‘General Synod’. Reformed min- 
isters and elders had not held a national church assembly since the 
famous Synod of Dordrecht (1618-1619). The keynote of this latest 
‘general’ (national) synod had been a violent theological dispute 
between two factions in the Reformed clergy, which had ended with 
the condemnation and expulsion of the ‘Remonstrant’ minority by 
the more strictly Calvinist majority.® After this historic synod, the 
government had only allowed the Reformed Church to assemble on 
the regional or provincial level, in classes (meetings of all Reformed 
clergymen in a region and an equal number of elders) and in annual 
provincial synods (which mere made up of delegates of the province’s 
classes). 

The General Synod convoked in 1816 was not a national church 
assembly comparable to that which took place two hundred years 
earlier. For one thing, it consisted of only a dozen ministers, one 
elder, and three professors of theology. Moreover, unlike the Synod 
of Dordrecht, it was not expected, nor even allowed to pronounce 
upon ideological matters.’ As the head of the ‘Ministry of Public 
Worship’ put it: “The synod has not been convoked to settle doc- 
trinal disputes, but to govern the church.’ According to the 1816 
ecclesiastical ordinances, maintenance of the church’s doctrine was 
an important task, but only one among many: 


Taking care of the interest of both Christianity in general and of the 
Reformed church in particular, maintaining her doctrine, enhancing 
religious knowledge, furthering Christian morals, keeping order and 
concord, and fostering love for King and Fatherland must always be 
the principal aim of all those in various positions who are charged 
with church government.’ 


Moreover, what this doctrine was, or where it could be found, 
remained an open question. Since 1619, orthodox Reformed clergy 


A.Th van Deursen, Bavianen en slykgeuzen. Kerk en kerkvolk ten tyde van Maurits en 
Oldebarnevelt, Assen 1974. 
’ J.C.A. van Loon, Het Algemeen Reglement van 1816, Wageningen 1942; A. de Groot, 
‘Het Algemeen Reglement van 1816’, in: J.-H. van de Bank [ed.], Theologie, 111-136. 
® “Algemeen Reglement voor het bestuur der Hervormde Kerk in het Koningriyk 
der Nederlanden’ [KB 16 januari 1816], art. 9 (transl. DJB). 
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had cherished three authoritative doctrinal texts: the Dutch Confession 
(1561), the Heidelberg Catechism (1566), and the Dordrecht Dogmas 
(a refutation of the Remonstrant ‘heresy’, 1619). After 1816, it was 
uncertain if these ‘formularies of unity’ (the latter in particular) had 
the force of canon law. In reality, the General Synod did not exert 
any teaching authority: until 1951, when a more Presbyterian organ- 
isation model was restored, the ministers of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church were free to preach and teach virtually whatever they liked.° 


I. The Pnde of Protestantism 


Dutch protestant church historians have often depicted the nine- 
teenth and the first half of the twentieth century as a dark age, as 
a period in which the Netherlands Reformed Church neglected, or 
even betrayed its identity. During these one and a half centuries, 
they argue, the Reformed church failed to stand for its Calvinist 
confession.'° This condemnation of the synod’s liberalism is under- 
standable in view of the consequences of the dissatisfaction: both in 
the 1830s and in the 1880s, large numbers of orthodox ministers 
and parishioners seceded from the Netherlands Reformed Church. 
According to these new dissenters, the synod’s reticence in doctrinal 
matters was a sign of weakness, or even decline. 

Many within the church at the time, however, took pride in this 
liberal policy — not only because they hoped that putting aside typi- 
cally Calvinist dogma’s would contribute to the realisation of an 
enlightened ideal (‘Christianity beyond confessional disunity’) but 
because they were convinced that church government should keep 
aloof from doctrinal matters. As the head of the Ministry of Public 
Worship put it in 1816: ‘It 1s the very principle of Protestantism 
to carefully distinguish matter and form, Chnistianity and Church 


government. ’!! 


” W. Volger, De leer der Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, Franeker 1946. 

A best-seller in this tradition was H. Algra, Het wonder van de 19e eeuw. Van vrye 
kerken en kleine luyden, Franeker 1965. See also J.C. Rullman, De stryd voor Kerkherstel 
in de Nederlandsch Hervormde Kerk der XIXe eeuw, Kampen 1915; W. Volger, De leer der 
Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, Eerste Deel (1816-1852), Franeker 1946; J.C.A. van Loon, 
Het Algemeen Reglement van 1816, Wageningen 1942. 

'' Quoted in G. van der Tuuk, Handboek voor Hervormde Predikanten en Kerkenraadsleden, 
II, Leeuwarden 1823, 142 (transl. DJB). 
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In the early nineteenth century, such a radical distinction between 
administration and confession had something compelling. New as it 
might be to the Reformed Church, this organisational model was 
quite familiar to other parts of Dutch society. Since the eighteenth 
century, the Netherlands as well as other European countries had 
seen the rise of a variety of ‘friendly societies’ (genootschappen): vol- 
untary associations of enlightened, more or less learned citizens who 
strove after knowledge, virtue and societal welfare.'*? These societies 
were founded on an enlightened organisational principle: a small 
number of aristocratic ‘directors’ were given all administrative power, 
on the condition that they would not interfere with the actual artistic, 
social or intellectual activities of the ‘members’. This explains the 
seemingly bureaucratic beginning of the 1816 ecclesiastical ordinances: 


Art. 1. To the reformed church [kerkgenootschap| belong all those who, 
after confession of faith, were confirmed as [its] members [/edematen], 
those who were baptised in reformed churches, and those in other 
countries who are recognised to belong to the reformed church [kerk- 
genootschap|, who settle in this country ."° 


This well-tried invention, the separation of formal power and mate- 
rial authority, seems to have been one of the guiding principles for 
the 1816 reorganisation of the Netherlands Reformed Church. 

To early nineteenth-century citizens, it may have seemed natural 
to refashion the church after the model of a fnendly society. Since 
her disestablishment in 1796, the Reformed Church and its sisters 
were commonly referred to as kerkgenootschappen (denominations, lit- 
erally: ‘ecclesiastical societies’), a name which voided all claims to 
exclusivity titles - as most Dutch church historians have it — yet also 
expressed a certain appreciation of their usefulness or ‘sociability’ 


'2 W.M. Mijnhardt, ‘Het Nederlandse genootschap in de achttiende en vroege 
negentiende eeuw’, De Negentiende Eeuw 7 (1983) 76-101; idem, Tot Heil van ’t 
Menschdom. Culturele genootschappen in Nederland, 1750-1815, Amsterdam 1987. 

'* “Algemeen Reglement 1816’ art. 1 (transl. DJB). The passage on membership 
by baptism was remarkably up to date. Until the Batavian Revolution, in some 
provinces, Reformed ministers had had a monopoly on rites of passage: they bap- 
tised the children of both Reformed and non-Reformed parents. After the 1848 
revolution, this ‘constitution’ was fundamentally revised. As of 1852, article | read: 
“The Netherlands Reformed Church consists of all the Reformed parishes in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands.’ (transl. DJB) 
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II. College Manners 


In order to prepare Protestant ((Remonstrant’, Lutheran and Mennonite 
as well as Reformed) clergymen for their new role in society, the 
Crown not only restored their university training, but also funda- 
mentally revised it. In the first place, from 1815 onwards, all can- 
didates for the ministry in the Reformed (or the Lutheran)'* Church, 
would have to undergo an academic examination. Until then, the 
vast majority had been university trained but were not university 
graduates: they had only undergone final examination by the Church, 
viz. the classis. As of 1815, admittance to this ecclesiastical exam 
would be restricted to candidates with an ordinary (bachelor’s) degree 
in divinity. As a result, the Church’s examiners had limited power: 
they could not refuse a candidate without challenging the judgement 
of the professors of theology who had already let him pass the aca- 
demic examination. 

Secondly, from 1816 onwards, the ecclesiastical examination of 
ministers to be was no longer in the hands of the classis in which 
all a region’s ministers held seats, but in the hands of the ‘provincial 
church councils’ which were composed of a small number of promi- 
nent clergymen. As a result, the vast majority of ministers no longer 
had a say in the admission of new colleagues. In effect, entry to 
Holy Orders was largely controlled by the faculties of theology. ‘Their 
position was strengthened also by the 1816 reorganisation of the 
Reformed Church. Whereas the Reformed Church had no say in the 
appointment of professors of theology, who no longer had to sub- 
scribe to the ‘formularies of unity’, the faculties of theology in Leiden, 
Utrecht and Groningen each held a seat in the General Synod." 

Thirdly, the curriculum of the university training of future Reformed 
(and Lutheran)'® ministers had been revised and given a much wider 
scope. Every freshman in theology would have to start with intro- 


'* In 1818, the government reorganized the Lutheran Church too. See P. Estié, 
De stichting van een kerkgenootschap. Ontstaan en aanvaarding van het Algemeen Reglement van 
1818 voor het bestuur de Evanghsch-Lutherse Kerk in het Koninkryk der Nederlanden, Amsterdam 
1982. 

'° In nineteenth-century Germany (i.c. Prussia) the relationship between church 
and university was similar (Janz, Burger, 143; see footnote 24). 

'© P. Estié, De Stechting van een kerkgenootschap; J.W. Pont, De Luthersche kerk in Nederland, 
Baarn 1908. 
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ductory courses in the Faculty of Arts, including lectures in Dutch 
literature, general history, logic, mathematics, and even agronomics. 
Such broad propaedeutics in the humanities (which were also manda- 
tory for law students) brought them into closer contact with fellow 
students in other branches (law students in particular), and thus aided 
their integration into college life in general. 

In the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, the vast major- 
ity of divinity students had kept aloof from fraternities; only a few 
of them had undergone initiation by their fellow students. ‘The reason 
for this isolation was not only that they were expected to live up to 
their spiritual calling, but also that they came from less wealthy fam- 
ilies than most other students. Thanks to a variety of scholarships 
and grants for future clergymen, studying theology was the academic 
route to social ascent.'’ Around 1800, this pattern was abandoned: 
recruitment from the lower classes was discouraged, whereas recruit- 
ment from the middle and upper-middle classes (including the clergy 
itself) was stimulated. As a result, the class difference between the- 
ologians and their fellow students diminished.'* This may have encour- 
aged the former to socialise with the latter. In the second and third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the percentage of theologians who 
joined student fraternities was not (or hardly) smaller than the per- 
centage of law students or medical students. 

Through these student societies and clubs, theologians gained access 
to the nation’s political and cultural élites. Their integration into ‘the 
cultured class’ (de beschaafde stand), the social stratum that set the tone 
in the young Kingdom of the Netherlands, is especially evident in 
Dutch literature: in the 1840s, 50s and ’60s, this field was dominated 
by so-called ‘reverend poets’ (dominee-dichters) and other theologians 
with poetic inclinations.’ On the other hand, this integration also 
accounts for the small number of Dutch treatises on the particularities 
of clerical office in the first half (particularly the second quarter) of 


'’ DJ. Bos, ‘“De Loga wordt apart gezet.” Theologanten in de negentiende- 
eeuwse studentensamenleving’, in: Amsterdams Sociologisch Tydschnift 23 (1997) 665-708. 

‘8 P.T. van Rooden, ‘Van geestelijke stand naar beroepsgroep. De profession- 
alisering van de Nederlandse predikant’, Tadschift voor Sociale Geschiedenis 17 (1991) 
361-393; reprinted in Religieuze regimes. Over godsdienst en maatschappy in Nederland, 
1570-1990, Amsterdam 1996, 46-77; cf. W. Otterspeer, ‘De wiekslag van hun geest’. 
De Leidse unwersiteit in de negentiende eeuw, Den Haag 1992, 420. 

' DJ. Bos, ‘“Dienaren des Woords”. Godgeleerden in de negentiende-eeuwse 
Nederlandse letterkunde’, De Negentiende Eeuw 21 (1997) 153-182. 
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the nineteenth century.*? A handbook of Dutch origin on ‘practical 
theology’ was not published until the 1850s.?! 

The shift in the recruitment of clergymen, the changes in their 
university training, and the subsequent integration of theologians into 
college life went hand in hand with a new form of social identification. 
Nineteenth-century Dutch Protestant theologians expressed a rela- 
tively new social identity: central to their self-perception (their idea 
of what they were, or should be, to Dutch society) was not that they 
had taken up holy orders, but rather that they were university grad- 
uates or — as it was called in the first half of the century — men of 
letters (letterkundigen). ‘This new self-assurance 1s apparent from the 
assertive way in which theologians, referring to their expert knowl- 
edge and culture, claimed autonomy vis-a-vis laymen. 


III. Professtonal Autonomy 


In Presbyterian denominations like the Netherlands Reformed Church, 
non-theologians decided many clerical or ecclesiastical matters, e.g. 
the nomination of clergymen. Since 1818, established clergymen were 
no longer allowed to apply for incumbency in a more attractive 
parish by presenting ‘trial sermons’: according to the General Synod, 
participating in such a competition was beneath clerical dignity. 
Candidates to the ministry, however, could still preach with a view to 
incumbency. Especially in the 1830s, when the supply of candidates 
greatly exceeded demand, many parishes with a vacancy heard dozens 
of applicants: one after the other was invited to show what he could 
do. For young theologians who took pride in their university train- 
ing and in their future office, it was a mortifying experience, 


Two important exceptions were Car. Boers, Handboek voor jonge predikanten (Leyden 
1807, 18027) and J. Heringa Ezn., Kerkelyke raadvrager en raadgever, Utrecht 1821-1843. 
In addition, Dutch editions of foreign handbooks were published, e.g. J.J. Spalding, 
Praktikale aanmerkingen over de uitoefening van het werk van eenen Evangeliedienaar, ed. A. Goed- 
koop, Haarlem 1815; L. Hiiffell, let protestantsch leeraarsambt in deszelfs ganschen omvang, 
ed. J. Busch Keiser; Groningen 1835-1837; C. Harms, Het wezen en het werk van den 
Evangeledienaar, ed. W. Verweij, Haarlem 1845; I. Busch Keiser, Predtkanten-spregel. 
Mededeelingen uit het ambtsleven van predikanten, volgens de Evangelische Pastoral-'Theologie in 
Beisprelen van M.J.C.Fr. Burk, Groningen 1855. 

71 W. Muurling, Practische Godgeleerdhed. Beschouwing van de Evangeliebediening voor- 
namelyk in de Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, Groningen 1851-1857; see also J.J. van 
Oosterzee, Practische theologie. Een handboek voor jeugdige godgeleerden, Utrecht 1877-1878. 
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to be inspected by a bunch of self-conceited countrymen, to have 
my voice, gesticulation, and looks spied upon, to have my language 
and style marked by a pedantic schoolteacher, and the cut of my tail- 
coat by a stiff old maid.” 


Other observers were even more offended by the submissive behav- 
iour of candidates to the ministry who went to great lengths to please 
the local worthies: 


Is it not a sad spectacle to see a well-bred young man who, at uni- 
versity, led a fairly independent life, and was celebrated and respected, 
who made it his goal to preach the Gospel and to take up Holy Orders, 
who sacrificed money and time for that purpose, is it not, I ask again, 
a sad spectacle to see such a young man bow, no, it must be said, to 
see him grovel, basely grovel and wheedle in order to secure a living??? 


Contrary to what these and other comments on ‘trial sermons’ sug- 
gest, the position of young theologians was stronger than it had been 
previously. 

Until the early nineteenth century, many Dutch ministers, much 
like their British, German and Scandinavian peers,”* had begun their 
clerical career as assistants (‘curates’, Hilfsprediger) to an established 
clergyman. Due to the periodical ‘overproduction’ of candidates for 
the ministry, many spent years — sometimes even their entire life — 
in eager expectation of the call to a vacant parish.” Awkward as 
this career structure was for individual candidates, it had advantages 
for the clergy as a whole: working as an assistant added some prac- 
tical exercises to the almost purely theoretical university training of 
young recruits, and gave established clergymen an opportunity to 
put their mark on the next generation. 

In the nineteenth century, this form of apprenticeship was aban- 
doned: apart from the 1830s, the supply of young theologians no 
longer exceeded demand, so that the ‘proletariat’ of dependent, 


22 J.P. de K., ‘Fragmenten uit het dagboek van een ander proponent’, De Tydspuegel, 
1844, 288. 

23 J. de Vries, Na het studenten-leven, Amsterdam 1847, 36. 

*t A. Haig, The Victorian Clergy, London/Sydney 1984; P.C. Hammond, The Parson 
and the Victorian Parish, London 1977; B. Heeney, A Different Kind of Gentleman. Parish 
Clergy as Professional Men in Early and Mid-Victorian England, Hamden, CT 1976; N. 
Hope, German and Scandinavian Protestantism, 1700-1918, Oxford 1995; O. Janz, Birger 
besonderer Art. Evangelische Pfarrer in PreuBen, 1850-1914; Berlin/New York 1994; AJ. 
Russell, The Clerical Profession, London 1984? (1980). 

* F.A. van Lieburg Profeten en hun vaderland. De geografische herkomst van de gereformeerde 
predikanten in Nederland van 1572 tot 1816, Zoetermeer 1996. 
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underprivileged candidates disappeared.” Until the 1950s, it was cus- 
tomary that young theologians were inducted as incumbents shortly 
after they had passed their final examination: the normal clerical 
career led directly from college to parsonage. This strengthened young 
ministers’ sense of clerical dignity, professional autonomy and intel- 
lectual independence, and, as a consequence, facilitated their accep- 
tance of unorthodox ideas. 

In the 1830s, Dutch Protestantism saw the rise of a liberal ‘school’ 
in theology, named after the university town in the north of the 
Netherlands, Groningen, which served as its centre. Prof. Petrus 
Hofstede de Groot (1802-1886), his fellow-professors of theology and 
like-minded clergymen explicitly dissociated themselves from Calvinism, 
which they regarded as a foreign corruption of the original, genial, 
‘evangelical’ identity of the Dutch Reformation. Moreover, reverting 
to the pre-Nicaean Church Fathers, they rejected time-honoured doc- 
trines like that of the Holy Trinity and that of Christ having two 
natures in one person.”’ 

While the Groninger Godgeleerden, thanks to their cordial style of 
preaching and teaching, gained many supporters, they deeply offended 
more orthodox church members. In 1842, “Seven Hague Gentlemen’, 
leaders of the Dutch Réveil,” petitioned the synod of the Netherlands 
Reformed Church for an official denunciation of the Groningen the- 
ology.”” Hofstede de Groot replied to this call in a speech, entitled: 
‘What should we, theologians in the Netherlands Reformed Church, 
do now?” According to the orator, ‘we, theologians’ were Christ’s 
main instruments for ‘raising’ his church and, consequently, mankind 
as a whole. In order to serve as such instruments, however, Reformed 
ministers should be free to preach and teach according to their own 
views. Doctrinal discipline, which the Seven Hague Gentlemen strove 
for, would make the Reformed church and its clergy revert to the 
‘restraint of conscience’ which was typical of the Roman Catholic 
Church: 


7° Van Rooden, ‘Stand’, 55-61. 

J. Vree, De Groninger godgeleerden. De oorsprongen en de eerste periode van hun optreden 
(1820-1843), Kampen 1984. 

28 E. Kluit, Het Réveil in Nederland, 1817-1854, Amsterdam 1936. 

* D. van Hogendorp et al., Adres aan de Algemeene Synode der Nederlandsche Hervormde 
Kerk over de formulteren, de academische opleiding der predikanten, het onderwys en het kerkbestuur, 
Leiden 1842; cf. Kluit, Revel, 247-249; Vree, Godgeleerden, 302-314. 

°° P. Hofstede de Groot, Wat moeten wi, godgeleerden in de Nederlandsche Hervormde 
Kerk, nu doen? Eene toespraak aan de theologische studenten by het openen zyner academische 
lessen, gehouden den 7 September 1842, Groningen 1842. 
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. there the shepherd treats his flock as if it were a bunch of sheep, 
incapable of thinking for themselves; here some want the flock to con- 
trol its shepherds; as if it should not be led, enlightened, and sanctified 
by them. In one word: instead of the /verocracy of the Roman Catholic 
Church, this party wants to introduce an ochlocracy in our Reformed 
Church; instead of the domination by priests, a domination by the 
mob.”! 


Reformed ministers would have to prevent such a ‘domination by 
the mob’ at all costs. Their autonomy resulted from a mission by 
no less a person than Christ, 


who nominated us to be /zs ministers, not servants of the parish- 
ioners, and who wants us to preach him, not whatever pleases them...” 


Besides, Hofstede de Groot remarked, the Seven Hague Gentlemen 
were graduates in law and medicine, not in theology, and therefore 
lacked expertise to pronounce on theological questions: 


, Just as physicians are the best judges in medical, and lawyers [are] 
the best judges in legal matters, theologians [are the best judges] of 
religious and ecclesiastical interests. *° 


What, then, should ‘we, theologians’ do? Hofstede de Groot could 
be brief: “Go on as if nothing had happened.’ He even urged his 
students and other supporters to speak out louder than before — and 
so did their opponents. 

The reactions of Hofstede de Groot and his kind to the criticism 
of orthodox ‘laymen’ expresses a typically professional self-esteem. 
On the strength of their expert training, they claimed to be masters 
in their domain, which excluded interference by outsiders — whether 
university graduates or not. This invocation of expertise was facili- 
tated by theologians’ more academic guise: in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the reformed clergy counted more ‘very learned’ men among 
its members than ever before (or after). 


Hofstede de Groot, Godgeleerden, 17 (transl. DJB). 
* Hofstede de Groot, Godgeleerden, 19 (transl. DJB). 

Hofstede de Groot, Godgeleerden, 21 (transl. DJB). A similar comparison between 
clergymen and other professionals was made by one of Hofstede de Groot’s col- 
leagues, prof. Willem Muurling: ‘No more than a physician has to fulfil his patients’ 
wishes is the minister of the Word, the spiritual doctor, a servant of the the parish- 
ioners, who is bound to do ¢her will and to act according to their views or their 
whims — even though he is paid by them.’ Cf. W. Muurling, Practische Godgeleerdheid 
of Beschouwing van de Evangliebediening voornamelyk in de Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk. Een 
handboek by de academische lessen, Groningen 1860 (ong. 1851-1855), 79 (transl. DJB). 
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IV. Scholarship and Eloquence 


At the time of the Dutch Republic, the number of Dutch Doctors 
of Divinity had been very small. In the early seventeenth century, 
one third of all Dutch university students, but less than one out of 
thirty doctors were theologians. In the second half of the seventeenth 
century and in the eighteenth century, their portion decreased even 
further, to less than one percent of the university total.** ‘Already 
for years’, an observer wrote in 1805, ‘taking one’s doctoral degree 
in theology has almost completely gone out of fashion in our coun- 
try. The Dutch Church can boast of very few Doctors of Divinity.’ 

It is not surprising that theologians were so disinterested in the 
doctor’s degree: graduation was expensive, whereas it offered little 
advantage for a clerical career. Even for an academic career, a doc- 
tor’s degree was not a requisite: new professors of theology were 
usually given the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. According 
to the 1815 state directory (Staatsalmanak), beside these university pro- 
fessors there were only seventeen Reformed ministers of religion who 
held a full academic degree. Their graduation, which usually had 
taken place at a later age, served as the crowning of their clerical 
careers. Apparently, the doctorate of divinity sealed rather than 
opened opportunities.°° 

In the nineteenth century, there was remarkable growth (unno- 
ticed, however, both by church and by university historians) of the 
number of Doctors of Divinity. Moreover, these doctors were young, 
and had earned their degree by writing and defending elaborate the- 
ses. In the 1820s and 1830s, the annual number of new Doctors of 
Divinity was 4 to 5% of the total number of new university gradu- 
ates. Compared to the proportion of theological students among the 
total number of students, this was still a small percentage, but it was 
large enough to improve theologians’ intellectual reputation. Whereas 


* W.Th.M. Frijhoff, La société néerlandatse et ses gradués, 1575-1814. Une recherche 
sérielle sur le statut des intellectuels a parte des registres unwersitaires, Amsterdam 1981. 

°° Bibliotheek van Theologische Letterkunde 3 (1805) 206-207 (transl. DJB). 

°° Among nineteenth-century German ministers of religion, the number of doctors 
was equally small: only 3.3°% of them had received a doctorate in theology or - 
more often — philosophy. Unlike the percentage of doctors among civil servants, 
this percentage did not increase in the course of the nineteenth century (Janz, 
Biirger, 154-155). 
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in 1815, only 1.3% of all Reformed clergymen were Doctors of 
Divinity, in 1860 no less than 5.8°% of them held this degree. 

Moreover, the doctorate in theology became an advantage or even 
a requisite for clergymen who aspired to a leading position in church 
or university. In the first quarter of the century, only 5% of the new 
Reformed pastors in Amsterdam, The Hague and Rotterdam — the 
three biggest Dutch cities — were doctors. In the second quarter, 
36% and in the third quarter even 45% of them were doctors. In 
Leyden, Utrecht and Groningen - the university cities, next in rank 
to the big three — the proportion of doctors among the new Reformed 
pastors rose from 7% to 23% (in the second quarter of the century) 
and then 28% (in both the third and the fourth quarter of the cen- 
tury).°’ A similar increase took place in church government. In the 
1810s, ’20s, °30s, and °40s, no more than one out of ten pastors 
who made their entry into the General Synod were doctors. In the 
1850s and ’60’s, however, this was true of f#wo out of ten, and in 
the 1870s and ’80s even three out of ten held a doctor’s degree.” 

The growth of the number of doctors in theology can be partly 
explained by the above-mentioned improvements of divinity students’ 
social position: their increased recruitment from (upper) middle classes, 
the more academic and general character of their training, and their 
integration into college life. Now that they socialised with law stu- 
dents and others, it was logical that some of them strove for simi- 
lar goals. 

However, the increase of Doctors of Divinity resulted not only 
from changes in university education, but also from changes in the 
clerical profession. Young as they were, many theologians who took 
their doctoral degree were no longer students: they defended, or even 
wrote their dissertation as incumbents. In the 1830s, one in five, and 
in the 1840s one in every four new DD’s was already VDM.” For 
their contemporaries this was nothing to marvel at: traditionally, 
Dutch ministers of religion were regarded as men of studious habits, 
bound to spend a large part of their time on deepening, expanding 
or keeping up their knowledge. In this respect, clergymen had always 


*’ Table 4 (below). In the last quarter of the century, only one out of four (25%) 
new parsons in Amsterdam, The Hague and Rotterdam was a doctor. 

*8 Table 3 (below). 

Bos, Koninkryk, 375, table 6.b. 
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resembled university professors. In the early nineteenth century, 
however, they had yet something else in common: aside from being 
scholars, devoted to studying in private, university professors and 
ministers of religion regularly performed as orators or professional 
public speakers. 

Whereas treatises on the peculiarities of the ministry were rather 
scarce in the first half of the nineteenth century, a comprehensive 
body of literature on ‘external eloquence’ was available.*” Unlike later 
publications on public speaking, these early nineteenth century hand- 
books and essays were not meant for amateur elocutionists but for 
men who regularly made speeches on account of their profession or 
office: statesmen, judges, barristers, attorneys, poets, novelists, uni- 
versity professors and ministers of religion. Treatises on ‘external elo- 
quence’ not only taught these professionals of public speech the tricks 
of the trade, but prescribed the attitude appropriate for these mem- 
bers of ‘the cultured class’: dignified and civilised without being arro- 
gant, elegant yet natural and unaffected, conscientious, cordial. Such 
a habitus would suit them not only when they performed as orators, 
but also in their more private contacts with ‘the public’ (e.g., stu- 
dents, parishioners, citizens, or the nation at large). 

On the one hand, the cultivation of ‘external eloquence’ served 
to reaffirm social inequality (viz. between the ‘cultured’ elite, and 
the ‘uncivilised’ masses). On the other hand, it helped to bridge 
social distances: this ideal united gentlemen of diverse professions 
into one social class or status group. Moreover, treatises on ‘exter- 
nal eloquence’ not only taught the members of this elite how to dis- 
tinguish themselves from common people, but also how to relate to 
them, in order to impart knowledge, morals or ‘civilisation’. For min- 
isters of religion, then, these treatises had a function similar to that 
of the later handbooks on practical theology. An important difference, 
however, was that ‘eloquence’ did not limit the parson’s sphere of 
action to the church or even the parish: the vocation of a ‘minister 
of the Word’ regarded the whole nation. 


See W. van den Berg ‘Op weg naar welsprekendheid. Een beredeneerd overzicht 
van negentiende-eeuwse geschriften rond de (uiterlijke) welsprekendheid’, De Negentiende 
Feuw 16 (1991) 207-224. See also: D,J. Bos, ‘A good enough parson. Early nineteenth- 
century, Dutch discourse on requirements for the pastoral ministry in the Reformed 
church, Dutch Review of Church History. (forthcoming) 
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V. Authonty and Authenticity 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, the social position of 
ministers of religion became less secure. Even though the 1848 lib- 
eral revolution did not sweep away the ‘the cultured class’, it broke 
the ideological spell this class had put on Dutch society. ‘External 
eloquence’ ceased to carry conviction: science, poetry, politics, and 
the ministry — no longer united by a common vocation to the Dutch 
nation — diverged into separate professions or pursuits. For protestant 
clergymen this meant a loss of stature: it was no longer a matter of 
course that they belonged to the nation’s cultural elite, or were enti- 
tled to a prominent position in public life. 

Since the early 1840s, liberals, Roman Catholics and new dis- 
senters had insisted on renewed separation of Church and State. 
After 1848 they raised a question which at the beginning of the cen- 
tury had been drowned in a discourse on nation building: how could 
government support of exclusively Reformed faculties of theology 
ever be reconciled with the disestablishment of the Reformed Church?*! 
Beside this constitutional question, an epistemological question arose: 
was theology indeed an academic discipline? Earlier in the nine- 
teenth century, the natural sciences had served to sustain or even 
substantiate the metaphysical claims of philosophers and theologians. 
Now these began to speak for themselves, and set a new standard 
for academic work: instead of eloquence, empiricism was the word. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century, theologians enjoyed 
less and less support from other university men or ‘men of letters’. 
Whereas this might have convinced them to withdraw to safe ground 
by emphasising the specific, incomparable and ‘spiritual’ nature of 
their office, they seem to have done exactly the opposite: they endeav- 
oured to enhance their academic standing by devoting themselves to 
scientific inquiry. Whereas in the 1820s, ’30s and ’40s, seven to nine 
out of every hundred candidates to the ministry in the Reformed 
Church obtained a doctorate of divinity, in the 1850s, ’60s and ’70s 
thirteen to fourteen did so.** Not only the number of theological dis- 
sertations but also their size grew. On the average, early nineteenth 


C.W. Opzoomer, De hervorming onzer hoogeschoolen. Rapport, wetsontwerp, en memo- 
ne van toelichting, Leiden-Amsterdam 1849. 
® Table 1, below. The number of doctors included Mennonite, Lutheran and 
Remonstrant-Reformed theologians. 
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century theological theses ran to 150 pages; from the 1860s onwards, 
this average increased, reaching no less than 210 pages in the 1890s.” 
Moreover, these voluminous studies dealt with new topics: instead 
of being specimens of exegesis, as was the case in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, it became customary to write an ‘historical- 
critical’ inquiry into the evolution of Judaism and Christianity. These 
three changes (in the number, the size, and the topics of theologi- 
cal dissertations) indicate an endeavour to be more scientific, an 
ambition to comply with new academic or intellectual standards. 
Dutch Protestant theologians were motivated not only by the threat 
of losing their university training facilities, but also by the rise of 
competing spiritual leaders: in 1853, the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Netherlands was permitted to restore its ‘episcopal hierarchy’.** 
This historic event — since the Dutch Revolt, no Roman Catholic 
bishop had resided in the Netherlands — caused great political tur- 
moil. Many Protestants feared that the Roman Catholic clergy would 
get a hold on the Dutch nation as a whole.* At any rate, Protestant 
clergymen would lose the virtual monopoly they had had on reli- 
gion in public life. By applying themselves to scientific inquiries, min- 
isters of religion emphasised something they regarded as their strong 
point: unlike Roman Catholic clergy, they were university men. 
Even the minister’s new outfit pointed to this. Traditionally, 
Reformed clergymen could be recognised by the clothes they wore, 
both in church and in the streets: a black tail coat, knee breeches, 
buckled shoes and a three-cornered hat. ‘This outfit was not clerical 
by origin. In the early eighteenth century, it had been the normal 
attire of all distinguished citizens. It had acquired religious meaning, 
however, because ministers had not gone along with developments 
in fashion. In 1840, Lutheran ministers — in imitation of their German 


** Table 2, below. A similar increase did not take place in the Faculty of Arts. 

* See LJ. Rogier & N. de Rooy, Jn uvrgheid herboren. Katholiek Nederland, 1853-1953, 
’s-Gravenhage 1953; A. van de Sande, ‘[Jkpunt 1850 — Vriyheid, gelykheid en broe- 
dertwisten in het jonge vaderland’, in: C. Augustijn & E. Honeée (eds), Vervreemding 
en verzoening. De relatie tussen katholieken en protestanten in Nederland, 1550-2000; Nijmegen 
1998, 103-126. Not only bishops, but atheists too raised their voice; see O. 
Noordenbos, Het atheisme in Nederland in de negentiende eeuw. Een knitisch overzicht, Rotterdam 
1931 (reprinted in Atheisme en vrydenken in Nederland, Nijmegen 1976). 

» GJ. Schutte & J. Vree (eds), Om de toekomst van het protestantse Nederland. De gevol- 
gen van de grondwetsherziening van 1848 voor kerk, staat en maatschappy, Delft 1998. 
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peers — exchanged this old-fashioned gear for a garment that was 
to be worn only when leading public worship: a black velvet gown 
with white bands and a beret. Reformed and ‘Remonstrant’ minis- 
ters, and even rabbis soon followed suit. In 1854,* the synod of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church explicitly recommended the toga. In 
spite of objections from some orthodox clergy and laymen, this schol- 
arly gear became a one of the standard paraphernalia of the vast 
majority of Dutch ministers of religion. 

Historical-critical investigation of the Bible and other authoritative 
religious texts was not a Dutch invention: it originated at German 
universities (Tubingen in particular). In the Netherlands, however, 
this revolutionary school of thought not only gained support within 
the universities, but also among clergymen in the Protestant churches.” 
Moreover, even ‘laymen’ showed great interest in this ‘modern’, 
‘scientific’ view of Bible, Church and Christianity, especially after a 
young, liberal clergyman had published a series of ‘Letters on the 
Bible’ (1857), in which he popularised the modern outlook: 


the whole Bible is purely a work of man. Yes, inspired by the faith 
of men, of prophets and apostles; generated by the national genius of 
the Hebrews, which was represented both by apostles and by prophets; 
not dropped from the skies like a meteoric stone, but risen from the 
bosom of the Jewish people, like the goddess of beauty who arose from 
the billows whose foam shaped her; not put on paper, either in parts 
or as a whole, by external intervention of Providence, but sprouted 
from the stem of Israel, leaf by leaf, as a flower opens; not from God, 
bypassing the Jews, or over their heads, but from the Jews themselves, 
under God’s guidance; a work of man, therefore, inspired by human 
faith, perfected by human art, preserved by human care, understood 


An article in the 1853 ‘Law on the Churches’ (the same law that paved the 
way for the return of Roman Catholic bishops) forbade ministers of (any) religion 
to wear their robes of office in public. Although this prohibition was primarily 
meant to keep Roman Catholic pnests from holding processions, it also affected 
Reformed clergymen: henceforth, they would only be allowed to wear distinctive 
gear in church. Cf. M,J. Aalders, ‘De hervormde discussie over de toga, 1850-1854’, 
Jaarboek voor liturgie-onderzoek (Groningen 1922) 205-232; idem, De komst van de toga. 
Een historisch onderzoek naar het verdwynen van mantel en bef en de komst van de toga op de 
Nederlandse kansels, 1796-1898, Delft 2001. 

*7 In my view, this is not only due to the liberal policy of the nineteenth- 
century Dutch Reformed synod (e.g., its refusal to censure unorthodox clergymen) 
but also to the new career structure of the Dutch Reformed clergy. Now that the- 
ologians no longer had to begin their career as ‘curates’, they were free to embrace 
unorthodox ideas; see page 165-166. 
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and recognised by every true human heart as a voice of the heart, as 
a voice of human devotion, of human suffering, of human joy; such 
a work of man is the Bible to me.® 


Whereas in Germany, its cradle, the historical-critical approach 
remained an academic pursuit, in the Netherlands it grew into a 
public issue, a topic of conversation for the whole cultured class.” 
Not all reactions were sympathetic: orthodox laymen and clergymen 
proved to be deeply offended by the ‘modern unbelief’? This was 
particularly true after Easter 1861, when a few ministers had openly 
denied that Chnist had literally risen from the dead. In the late nine- 
teenth (and early twentieth) century, the Netherlands Reformed 
Church in particular was characterised by vehement disputes between 
various factions of clergy and laity. “The scientific methodising’ (and 
popularisation) of theology served to sustain ministers’ claims to intel- 
lectual authority, but led to a fundamental undermining of their doc- 
trinal and political unanimity. From 1862 onwards, orthodox and 
liberal theologians alike set out to establish associations and journals 
of their own. Typically, in each of these parties and periodicals, the 
opinion leaders were doctors of divinity. 

Scientific methodizing, then, was both a cause and a consequence 
of theologians’ doctrinal and ecclesiastical disputes. ‘Their academic 
efforts were propelled not only by the ambition to keep up with 
other intellectuals, thereby strengthening their collective professional 
standing, but also by rivalry between liberal and orthodox factions 
within their profession. 

Aside from historical-critical inquiries into the Bible and early 
Christianity, another arena of theological dispute emerged. In the 
earlier nineteenth century, only a handful of theologians had defended 
a thesis on Dutch church history: the vast majority wrote a speci- 
men of exegesis or patristics.”” In the 1850s, however, one in six, in 
the 1860s one in four and in the 1890s even one in ¢hree new doc- 
tors of divinity had written a dissertation — usually in Dutch instead 


* Cf. Busken Huet, Vraag en antwoord. Brieven over den Bybel, Haarlem 1861 (1857), 
494-495 (transl. DJB). 

” K.H. Roessingh, Het modernisme in Nederland, Haarlem 1922; cf. J. Lindeboom, 
Geschtedenis van het vryzinnig protestantisme, 3 vols, Assen 1929-1935; A.M. Brouwer, 
De Moderne nichting. Eene historisch-dogmatische stude, Nijmegen s.a.; R. Aerts, De letter- 
heren. Laberale cultuur in de negentiende eeuw: het tydschnft De Gids, Amsterdam 1997. 

”” Cf. Chr. Sepp, Proeve eener pragmatische geschiedenis der theologie in Nederland van 1787 
tot 1858, Leiden 1869, 480f. 
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of Latin — on the history of the ‘ancestral’ Church.’! The results of 
these (and less learned) investigations were to play an important part 
in public debates on religious identity that dominated Dutch Protes- 
tantism for more than a century. By exploring Dutch church his- 
tory, orthodox Protestants in particular scientifically substantiated 
their claim to authenticity (and the grievances that went with it), and 
thereby provided themselves and their partisans with a historically 
founded religious identity. One of the first Dutch theologians who dis- 
covered this potential of the past for church politics was Dr Abraham 
Kuyper (1837-1920), the leader of the neo-Calvinist Reformed.*? 
Even though Kuyper, like most orthodox Protestants, objected to 
both the form and the contents of the university education of their 
clergy, he did not call for replacing it with seminary training.”’ In 
order to reclaim the Reformed Church and Dutch society at large, 
Kuyper proposed that Calvinists establish a university of their own. 
In 1880, this Free University of Amsterdam was established. It 
comes as no surprise that the first five theological dissertations defended 
at the Free University all dealt with the history of the Dutch church. 


VI. Conclusion 


The ideal of the clergy as university graduates was not a Dutch 
invention: ministers of the established Protestant churches in nineteenth- 
century Germany, Great Britain, Denmark, and Sweden were also 
expected to be university men. Most Protestant denominations, how- 
ever, did not demand an academic degree (particularly not an aca- 
demic degree in theology) from every candidate to the ministry. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century, theological education at uni- 
versities was supplemented, or even completely replaced by training 
in a seminary, under the guidance of the church where the ministers 


The latter number does not include theologians who received their degree from 

the Free University of Amsterdam (established in 1880, by Abraham Kuyper). 

*? Cf. P.T. van Rooden, ‘Verbeeld verleden. Religieus nationalisme en het ontstaan 
van de Nederlandse kerkgeschiedenis’, Regimes, 147-168. 

”» See, however G.M. den Hartogh, Het Chnistelyk Gereformeerde Seminane te Amsterdam. 
Een poging tot openbaring der Hervormde of Gereformeerde gezindheid, 1850-1852, Delft 1939. 

+ Six years later, the first graduation of a student in theology (Jan Hendrikus 
Houtzagers) led to the major secession from the Netherlands Reformed Church. 
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in training were to serve. In the Netherlands Reformed Church such 
seminary training was not introduced until 1950, and it remained 
merely supplementary to university education. 

In comparison with their British, Swedish, Danish and even their 
German peers, Dutch Reformed ministers seem to have derived a 
great deal of their identity from their university education. One of 
the obvious reasons is that they served a Presbyterian church, where 
entry to Holy Orders was not regarded as a question of ordination 
(by a bishop), but of education (by a university professor). More 
importantly, Dutch Reformed clergymen had a much weaker tie with 
that other societal institution, the State. 

Even though government of the early nineteenth century Dutch 
Reformed Church was tied up with state bureaucracy, the distance 
between both institutions was much larger than in Germany, England, 
Sweden and Denmark. Far into the nineteenth century, the clergy- 
men of the established churches in these countries played an impor- 
tant part in local education, poor relief, population registration or 
even jurisdiction. There could thus be no doubt that clergymen were 
useful to society, but precisely this became problematic: were they 
not, by serving secular society, unfaithful to their vocation, their iden- 
tity as ‘men of God’? 

In the course of the nineteenth century, both Anglican and Lutheran, 
Swedish, Danish and German clergymen began to distance them- 
selves from these secular roles. Under the influence of ‘high church’, 
‘neo-orthodox’ and ‘neo-Lutheran’ movements they began to empha- 
sise the spiritual, otherworldly nature of their office. By underlining 
the significance of ritual and, especially, of the sacraments, by adopt- 
ing a distinctive clerical outfit (the famous ‘clerical collar’), and by 
further developing a clerical ‘life style’, these clergymen segregated 
themselves from the social classes with which they had identified (Bil- 
dungsbiirgertum, landed gentry), and reinvented themselves as a distinct 
social class or a status group su genens. 

According to David Martin, a British sociologist of religion, tak- 
ing such a ‘spiritual turn’ is one of the main strategies by which reli- 
gious specialists try to defend themselves against the devaluation of 
their role in modern society.” This strategy, however, was not used 


D. Martin, ‘Crses among the Professional Guardians of the Sacred’, A General Theory 
of Secularization, Oxford 1978. 
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Table 1. Number of new Doctors of Divinity, absolute and in relation to 
the number of new candidates for the ministry, 1815-1914 


Years Doctors Candidates Ratio 

1815-19 10 2180 (225) <0.06 (0.04) 
1820-29 4] 460 (509) 0.09 (0.08) 
1830-39 50 758 (735) 0.07 (0.07) 
1840-49 33 365 0.09 

1850-59 64 496 0.13 

1860-69 65 478 0.14 

1870-79 54 386 0.14 

1880-89 34 320 0.11 

1890-99 47 578 0.08 

1900-09 56 671 0.08 

1910-14 32 213 0.15 

Legend 

Doctors = Number of new doctors of divinity (at the universities of Leyden, 


Utrecht, Groningen and, after 1883, the University of Amsterdam), 
excluding doctors honors causa 

Sources: J.W. Windelts, Catalogus van de academische proefschriften, verdedigd aan de 
Nederlandsche unwersiteiten gedurende de jaren 1815-1900, Vol. 1: Godgeleerdherd, 
Groningen 1901; Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, Statistiek van het 
hooger onderwys, 1930/31, ’s-Gravenhage, s.a. 

Candidates = Number of new candidates for the ministry in the Netherlands 
Reformed Church 

Source: Proceedings of the General Synod of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church, 1816-1914; the numbers between brackets are based upon 
Naamregister van Predikanten in het Koningryk der Nederlanden en deszelfs Oost- 
en West-Indische bezittingen, etc., ’s-Gravenhage 1845 

NB: Contrary to the number of candidates, the number of doctors includes 
a few non-Reformed theologians. 


by nineteenth and early twentieth century Dutch Reformed clergy- 
men. In order to maintain their position in a rapidly modernising 
society, rather than the ‘sacred’ character of their office, the rituals 
they performed or the ‘means of salvation’ (Max Weber) they con- 
trolled, they emphasised instead the expert knowledge which they, 
as university graduates, had. 

In the late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, theologians were 
taken less and less seriously by other intellectuals or professionals, 
and the academic degree they held lost much of its exclusiveness: 
the percentage of university graduates in the Dutch population quickly 
increased, and beside the Leiden, Utrecht and Groningen Faculties 
of Theology, orthodox Protestants and Roman Catholics established 
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their own theological training institutions (most of which were even- 
tually, in the late twentieth century, recognised as ‘theological uni- 
versities’). Still, the Netherlands Reformed Church continued to regard 
the university training of its clergy as one of its strong points (as did 
the Mennonite, the Lutheran and, particularly, the Remonstrant- 
Reformed Churches). Not that it solely relied on formal, theoretical 
education: from 1950 onwards, all candidates for the ministry in the 
Netherlands Reformed Church were obliged to follow an intensive 
‘postgraduate’ training in a church-controlled seminary and to work 
as trainees in a parish, under the supervision of an established pas- 
tor. But it was, and until the present day is, almost unthinkable that 
a Reformed ‘minister of the Word’ should not be university trained. 


Table 2. Size of theological dissertations, defended at the Universities of 
Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen and (after 1883) the University of Amsterdam 


Years S M i XL Mean Arts 
1815-19 l 2 7 0 154 (98) 
1820-29 4 19 12 i) 150 (115) 
1830-39 6 24 12 7 143 (124) 
1840-49 7 13 6 6 149 (96) 
1850-59 28 21 14 2 123 (63) 
1860-69 8 22 15 19 167 (120) 
1870-79 6 18 14 15 184 (109) 
1880-89 l i) 12 15 202 (79) 
1890-99 4 17 10 17 210 (138) 
Legend 

S= Number of theological dissertations with less than 100 pages 

M 


= 100 to 149 pages 


L 150 to 199 pages 

XL = 200 or more pages 

Mean = Average size of theological dissertations 

Arts = Average size of dissertations in the Faculty of Arts 


Source: Whijndelts, Catalogus, Vol. 1: Godgeleerdhad and Vol. 5: Letteren, Groningen 1903 
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Table 3. Doctors among the new members of the General Synod of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, 1816-1945 


Years 


1816-19 
1820-29 
1830-39 
1840-49 
1850-59 
1860-69 
1870-79 
1880-89 
1890-99 
1900-09 
1910-19 
1920-29 
1930-39 
1940-45 


Legend 


Parsons 


Doctors 


— 


Hm ROO OO — OND © Or — NO bo 


Proportion 


9% 
5% 
4% 
14% 
24% 
21% 
28% 
29% 
5% 
5% 
27% 
9% 
11% 
31% 


Parsons = Number of parsons who made their entry in the synod 
Doctors = Doctors of Divinity among the above-mentioned parsons 


Source: Proceedings of the General Synod of the Netherlands Reformed Church, 
1816-1945 
Table 4. Doctors among the Reformed parsons in the six biggest cities, 
1800-1899 

1800-24 1825-49 1850-74 1875-99 
City Rev. Dr Rev. Dr Rev. Dr Rev. Dr 
Amsterdam 19 l 21 ) 25 13 36 —s«éO 
The Hague 10 0 9 a) 8 5 l4 5 
Rotterdam 12 l 9 4 20 6 26 8 
Subtotal 41 2 39 14 D3 24 /6 =19 
Proportion 3% 36% 45% 25% 
Leyden 9 0 1] 0 14 3 1} 2 
Utrecht 10 2 ll 4 15 4 l6 3866 
Groningen 8 0 9 3 1} 4 12. 3 
Subtotal 27 2 31 / 40 I] 39 I] 
Proportion 7% 23% 28% 28% 
Total 68 4 70 21 93 39 115 30 
Proportion 6% 30% 38% 26% 
Legend 
Rev. = Number of reformed clergymen who were, in this quarter of the century, 

appointed parsons in this city 

Dr = Doctors of Divinity among the above-mentioned clergymen 


Source: Van Alphen’s Neuw Kerkelyk Handboek, 1903-1914, 1949, 1950 
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CHAPTER NINE 


MISSION IN A GLOBALIZING WORLD: 
CHRIST, CHRISTIANITY AND THE REMAKING 
WORLD ORDER 


Jan Jongeneel 


I. Introduction 


Emile Durkheim and other sociologists of religion and cultural anthro- 
pologists have distinguished between premodern and modern soci- 
eties. Their vocabulary has given birth willy nilly to the much later 
distinction between modernity and postmodernity. The latter dis- 
tinction is typically connected with Western societies: modernity 
denotes progress through science, whilst postmodernity points to the 
lost confidence of Western scholars in such progress.' 

Missiologists deal with Western and non-Western civilizations, with 
premodern and modern societies as well as with modernity and post- 
modernity. They study the inculturation and contextualization of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ in six continents through the centuries and 
analyse the many processes and dimensions involved. This not only 
includes the translation of the various authoritative and normative 
texts of Christianity into the languages of unreached peoples and its 
adaptation to the terminology and hermeneutics of the religions, ide- 
ologies and worldviews concerned, but also the remaking of world 
order. 

Modernism and postmodernism are certainly not the first move- 
ments which seriously questioned the authority of the Bible; and they 
will not be the last ones to do so. The cumulutative missionary 
experience of the various Christians and churches outside the Western 
world can help contemporary Western Christians and their churches 
to give authentic and meaningful answers to the problems raised by 


P. Sampson, V. Samuel & C. Sugden (eds), Faith and Modernity, Oxford 1994, 
29. 
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Western modernity and postmodernity. It is one thing to relate the 
authenticity of Christianity to the authority of the Bible and other 
written sources of Christianity (confessions, catechisms, hymn books, 
liturgies, etc.), but it 1s quite another matter to link it to the authen- 
tic belief and life-style of the various individual Christians and 
churches in East and West. The latter may be more decisive for the 
success of Christian mission than the former. The person and work 
of Jesus Christ, God’s universal missionary, may also be more deci- 
sive in the encounter of Christians with the adherents of other reli- 
gions, ideologies and worldviews than the Bible and other written 
sources of Christianity. 

We begin this article with an analysis of the globalization of the 
world and the position of Christianity in that worldwide process. 
Having done that, Christianity’s theocentric, Christocentric and 
bibliocentric mission will be discussed as well as the authority and 
normativity of God Almighty, Jesus Christ and the Bible outside 
Christianity. Finally, Christianity’s mission will be linked with the 
remaking of world order. 


II. The Globalization of the World 


The recent globalization of the world is not an entirely new phe- 
nomenon. In fact, it is implied in Acts 1:8: ‘Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me [Jesus Christ] both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and 
in Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the earth.’ Some apocry- 
phal gospels inform us how the whole ozkoumene of that time (Asia, 
Africa and Europe) was divided among the apostles and their imme- 
diate successors for the purpose of evangelization. 

The historical globalization process was started by Columbus, Vasco 
da Gama and Magellan: they discovered the Americas (1492), opened 
an all-sea route to India (1498), and completed the circumnaviga- 
tion of the world (1522). All of them were Christians. The first island 
which he discovered Columbus named San Salvador in honour of 
Jesus. Da Gama gave a part of South Africa the name ‘Natal’; it 
was named after Christmas Day, 1.e. Christ’s natal day. And Magellan 
perhaps left a statue of the infant Jesus in the Philippines which was 
sacrified to by ‘the pagans’ who lived in those islands. This Christo- 
centric, and not bibliocentric, start of the modern globalization process 
needs to be understood as part of the Christian answer to the real 
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threat emanating from Islam, because Islam was regarded as a com- 
petitive religion in both Asia, Africa and Europe. 

Today, the originally Christian globalization process is seriously 
effecting all continents and every human being: it implies industria- 
lization, urbanization and modernization for everybody everywhere. 
At the same time, resistance to this process is growing in different 
contexts, ways and directions. The political scientist Samuel P. 
Huntington has already identified the following social implications 
of this process: ‘In an increasingly globalized world — characterized 
by historically exceptional degrees of civilizational, societal and other 
modes of interdependence and widespread consciousness thereof — 
there is an exacerbation of civilizational, societal and ethnic self-consci- 
ousness.” The contemporary global religious revival — the so-called 
‘return to the sacred’ — is a widespread response to the secular 
Western concept and policy of making the whole wide world ‘a single 
place,’ ‘a common market.’ 

After Columbus, Da Gama and Magellan, the rivalry between 
Christianity and Islam has grown rather than diminished. Islamic 
resistance to Western culture is as old as the Islam itself but in the 
postcolonial era, it is more prominent than in any previous period. 
The contemporary Islamic Resurgence is as powerful as the Protestant 
Reformation, the American Revolution, the French Revolution and 
the Russian Revolution in Western history. Therefore, the real dia- 
logue between Christianity and Islam has only just started. In this 
encounter, contemporary Islam is much more self-conscious and self- 
confident than Christianity. Since the Enlightenment, Christian self- 
confidence in the West has diminished in comparison with Muslim 
self-confidence which, so far, lacks the experience of an Enlighten- 
ment. This diminished Christian self-confidence is not only a han- 
dicap; it is also a blessing in disguise because nowadays Christianity 
is more capable of coping with modernity, postmodernity etc. than 
Islam. Nevertheless, Huntington rightly warns Chnistianity: in rapidly 
modernizing societies where traditional religions are largely unable 
to adapt to the requirements of modernization, ‘the most successful 
protagonists of Western culture are not neo-classical economists or 
crusading democrats or multinational corporation executives. They 


* S.P. Huntington, The Clash of Cwilizations and the Remaking of World Order, New 
York 1996, 68. 
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are and most likely will continue to be Christian missionaries. Neither 
Adam Smith nor Thomas Jefferson will meet the psychological, emo- 
tional, moral, and social needs of urban migrants and first-generation 
secondary school graduates. Jesus Christ may not meet them either, 
but He is likely to have a better chance. In the long run, however, 
Mohammed runs out.” 

Historically, Islam is the main challenger of Christianity in the 
globalization process. But, from a systematic viewpoint, secularism 
started by the Enlightenment philosophy is its strongest challenger. 
Both Islam and secularism were born in dialogue with, and also in 
opposition to, Christianity. However, secularism has grown from 
within. Except for a few Jewish philosophers, all the Enlightenment 
philosophers were baptized Christians who, having become adults, 
broke away from the church and its faith. By and large they have 
rejected the authority of the Bible and other written sources of 
Christianity and, more basically, have replaced the revelatory belief 
in Jesus Christ by a rational conviction.’ 


Il. World Chnsteanity 


From the outset, Christianity was a missionary religion. It is rooted 
in Judaism but has broken away from the ethnic and national ties of 
this religion. Today, some authors try to explain missionary Chnistian- 
ity as a religion which is more rooted in missionary Buddhism than 
in Judaism. They suggest that Jesus, before his baptism by John the 
Baptist in the Jordan, went to India to be inducted (and initiated) 
into the ancient wisdom of India.’ Albert Schweitzer evaluated this 
concept which is rather popular in some New Age circles nowadays; 
he viewed it as ‘a barefaced swindle and an impudent invention.” 
Schweitzer is correct. The idea that missionary Christianity is more 
rooted in missionary Buddhism than in Judaism ignores the fact that 


Huntington, Clash of Cwilizations, 65. 
* Cf. J.A.B. Jongeneel, Het redelike geloof in Fezus Christus: Een studie over de wys- 
begeerte van de Verlichting, Wageningen 1971. 
> See, e.g., E.R. Gruber & H. Kersten, The Onginal Jesus: The Buddhist Sources of 
Chnstianity, Shaftesbury 1995. 
° A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of Its Progress from 
Remmarus to Wrede, New York 1957, 328. 
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Judaism and Christianity have a linear view of history and, there- 
fore, are devoted to a goal (Greek: éelos) in world history. The first 
book of the Bible emphasizes that Abraham had already moved away 
from the then generally accepted cyclical view of history. ‘The distinc- 
tive teleological tendency of the Jewish-Christian faith cannot be 
traced back to Buddhism. It has profoundly influenced both Islam 
and Enlightenment philosophy as well as evolutionism and commu- 
nism. Huntington’s ‘clash of civilizations’ is primarily a clash between 
cyclically and linearly driven civilizations and further a clash between 
linearly shaped civilizations among themselves. The latter have adopted 
contradictory goals within a commonly-shared framework. It 1s a pity 
that Huntington did not identify such radically different views of his- 
tory as a main factor in the grouping of societies and civilizations 
and in explaining their agreements and clashes. Judaism and Zoroastria- 
nism initially shaped the linear view of history, but Christianity glob- 
alized it before and after Columbus, Da Gama and Magellan. In 
one way or another, all contemporary civilizations are part of this 
globalization process. In modern times, the identities of cyclical reli- 
gions and civilizations have been profoundly challenged by Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam, Enlightenment philosophy, evolutionism and 
Marxism. At the same time, New Age and some other New Religious 
Movements have challenged the teleological orientation of the 
monotheistic religions and their secular offsprings. This teleological 
orientation is also at stake in the switch from (linear) modernity to 
postmodernity in Western societies. 

Today, Christianity is the largest world religion. According to the 
statistician David B. Barrett, approximately one-third of the con- 
temporary world population is Christian.’ This was already the case 
in 1900 and will still be so in 2050. ‘The Muslims, however, have 
grown from circa 12% in 1900 to circa 19% in 2000 and will fur- 
ther grow to circa 25% in 2050. Although the category of non-reli- 
gious (secular) people has grown from circa 0.2°% in 1900 to circa 
12% in 2000, it is likely that it will not grow further. Barrett expects 
a decline to circa 10% in the year 2050. These statistical calcula- 
tions and projections indicate the stable position of Christianity, the 
ongoing growth of Islam and the slow decline of secularism. World 


’ D.B. Barrett et al. (eds), World Chnstian Encyclopedia, 1, Oxford 2001, 4. 
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Chnistianity, therefore, needs to focus much more upon developments 
in the Muslim world than upon modernity and postmodernity in the 
West. In this connection it is important to understand that the Muslim 
world (Arabic: dar al-Islam) has avoided adaptation to the Enlight- 
enment philosophy in the past centuries and will avoid accommo- 
dation to both foreign (i.e. Western) modernity and foreign (i.e. 
Western) postmodernity. 


IV. Chnstian Mission: Theocentrism, Chnstocentnsm and Biblocentrism 


Contrary to Islam, Christianity is basically pluriform: it has not one 
but four gospels and it developed not one but several New Testament 
theologies. Such plurality does not imply that there is no centre in 
Christianity. On the contrary, both the Old Testament and the New 
Testament acknowledge the shema’ of Israel: ‘Hear, O Israel: The 
Lord our God is one Lord’ (Deut. 6:5). Further, the law of Moses 
and the prophets of Israel foretell the coming of the Messiah; and 
the apostles and evangelists of the new covenant proclaim Jesus of 
Nazareth as the promised Messiah/Chnist of Israel and all the nations. 
Jesus himself regarded solely the Hebrew Scriptures as God’s Word. 

In missionary processes, the Bible is crucial. But these processes 
did not usually start with the Bible but with the oral preaching of 
the gospel and the practice of a Christian lifestyle. The enterprise 
of translating the Bible into a new language generally begins when 
converts have already been made and the first congregations in that 
language-area have already been established. However, mission his- 
torians also refer to individuals who have been converted to Chris- 
tianity solely because of their own private reading of the Bible.’ They 
also point to the even smaller group of non-Christians who began 
to study the Bible in order to refute it but thereafter turned from 
polemic views to self-surrender to Jesus Christ. The primary and 
ultimate authority in Christian missions 1s not the Bible but God, 
the Father of Jesus Christ. Luther rightly regarded Christus treiben as 
the main criterion to determine what is canonical and essential in 


Christianity.” 


* Cf. K.S. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity, I-VI, New York 
1937-1945, reprint 1971. 
" Cf. M. Luther, Vorrede auf die Episteln des Fakobus und Judas, 1522. 
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Bible translation and Bible distribution have always been crucial 
aspects of Christian missions, but the preaching of the gospel and 
the imitation of Jesus Christ, God’s living Word, are more central. 
Compared with Islam, Christianity is not a book-religion.'® It believes 
that the eternal Word of God did not become a book, a Qur’an, 
but flesh, a human being (John 1:14). In other words, Jesus Christ 
is the canon within the canon, the ultimate authority in Chnistian- 
ity. Christianity is more theocentric and Christocentric than bibliocen- 
tric: it focuses upon God’s revelation in Christ which has taken — and 
will continue to take — priority over Bible translation and distribu- 
tion. The Bible has authority because Jesus Christ has authority. And 
Jesus Christ has authority because God gives authority to him. No 
one except JHWH, the Father of Jesus Christ, has ultimate author- 
ity. Theocentrism unites all monotheistic religions, but Christocen- 
trism and bibliocentrism divide them. The Talmud and the Qur’an 
divide them as well. The Enlightenment philosophy, evolutionism 
and Marxism have transformed theocentrism into anthropocentrism. 
They did not solve the problem of religious divisions in and between 
civilizations; on the contrary, they have added extra divisions to the 
many religiously-based divisions in and between civilizations. 


V. The Authority and Normatwity of God Almighty, Jesus Christ and the 
Bible outside Christianity 


The Indian theologian M.M. Thomas, a former chair person of the 
General Committee of the World Council of Churches, coined the 
term ‘Christ-centred syncretism.’'' He disagreed with those Christians 
who are afraid of syncretism. Syncretism can indeed endanger the 
message and mission of Christianity, but it can also promote it. 
Christians must not only examine the impact of other religions and 
worldviews upon their own religion (as a danger) but — inversely — 
also examine their own influence upon neighbours of other faiths (as 


a gift). 


G. van der Leeuw, Inleiding tot de phaenomenologie van den godsdienst, Haarlem 1948, 
123. 
'' M.M. Thomas, “The absoluteness of Jesus Christ and Christ-centred syncretism,’ 
Ecumenical Review 37 (1985) 387-393. 
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This view of Thomas is an invitation to syncretize God Almighty 
(JHWH, the Father of Jesus Christ), Jesus Christ and the Bible out- 
side Christianity. Although Thomas did not deny the importance of 
God Almighty and the Bible, he still prioritizes Jesus Christ (Christo- 
centrism). His view can perhaps be connected with the fact that, in 
India, the first indigenous books about Jesus Christ were not writ- 
ten by Christians but by Ram Mohan Roy (ca. 1772-1833) and 
Keshub Chunder Sen (1838-1884), both Hindus. The former wrote 
a book in which he claimed that Jesus’ original teachings were more 
conducive to morality than traditional Hindu writings.'? The lectures 
of the latter emphasized that Jesus spoke another language and 
preached another gospel than subsequent Western Christianity: after 
all, Jesus was an Asian who comes ‘as self-surrender, as asceticism, 
as yoga, as the life of God in man, as obedient and humble son- 
ship.”’> Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836-1886) and his order fol- 
low in the footsteps of these two early representatives of the Hindu 
Renaissance.'* Further, Rabindranath Tagore, Aurobindo Ghose, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan can be mentioned 
as prominent twentieth century Hindus who included Christ as a 
norm in their thinking, although it was not the Christ of Christian- 
ity.'° To close this short survey the Hindu artist Jamini Roy has 
painted Jesus Christ several times: the Flight into Egypt, the Last 
Supper, and the Crucifixion. In every one he painted Jesus with the 
same fish-eyed look with which he has also depicted other human 
beings due to his use of folk-art technique.’ 

Similar developments can also be observed in other religions. 
Buddhism has started later than Hinduism to reflect upon Jesus 
Christ, but several contemporary Buddhists deal extensively with Jesus 
Christ. Both the Dalai Lama and the Vietnamese liberationist Thich 
Nhat Hahn have written monographs about Jesus.'’ The American 


Ram Mohan Roy, The Precepts of Jesus: The Guide to Peace and Happiness, Extracted 

Jrom the Books of the New Testament, I-II, Calcutta 1820-1823. 

'* Keshub Chunder Sen’s lectures in India, 1-11, London 1901-1904. 

'* Cf. K.P. Aleaz, Jesus in Neo-Vedanta. A Meeting of Hinduism and Chnstianity, Delhi 
1995. 

' M.M. Thomas, The Acknowledged Christ of the Indian Renaissance, London 1969, 
deals extensively with both Radhakrishnan and Gandhi. 

'° M. Takenaka & R. O’Grady, The Bible through Asian eyes, Auckland 1991, 9. 

'” Dalai Lama, The Good Heart: A Buddhist Perspectwe on the Teachings of Jesus, Boston 
1996; Thich Nhat Hahn, Lwing Buddha, Lwing Chnst, New York 1995. 
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Buddhist Kenneth S. Leong has referred to Jesus as one of the great- 
est Zen teachers, as a Tantric master.'® The Srilankan Buddhist The 
Ven Hatigammana Uttarananda has painted the Samaritan women: 
Jesus breaks the barriers of both ethnicity and gender. He also 
expressed the hope that his picture of the woman at the well will 
help the people of Sn Lanka to overcome the barriers between the 
Singhalese and the Tamils as well as the barriers between male and 
female." 

Hindus and Buddhists integrate the ‘linear’ Jesus Christ into their 
cyclical view of history. Jews and Muslims, however, experience 
another integration process. For hundreds of years, Jews had a neg- 
ative perception of Jesus, but in modern times things have changed 
rapidly. Modern Jewish philosophers such as Baruch de Spinoza have 
developed a positive view which, after the Second World War, became 
rather widely accepted.” In more recent times, there have been 
excellent Jewish scholars in the field of New Testament studies, e.g., 
David Flusser, Paula Fredriksen, Joseph Klausner and Geza Vermes. 
Rabbi Pinchas E. Lapide wrote a revolutionary book on the resur- 
rection of Jesus in which he regarded Jesus’ resurrection — preceded 
by Enoch’s translation and Eliyah’s ascension — as a theological must: 
‘Jesus must rise in order that the God of Israel could continue to live 
as their heavenly Father in their hearts; in order that their lives 
would not become God-less and without meaning.”' The Jewish 
artist Marc Chagall painted his White Crucifixion: it seems to make 
the crucified Jesus the symbol of all Jews past and present who were 
tortured, mocked and crucified by gentiles.** In fact, Jesus’ pain 
includes the pain of all his six million brothers and sisters who lost 
their lives in Nazi concentration camps. 

Whereas contemporary Judaism is characterized by the so-called 
Hewmholung Jesu, Islam seems less transforming its traditional view of 
Jesus Christ, who 1s called /sa Al-Masth. The Qur’an does indeed 
include positive statements about Jesus, but they are concerned more 


'8 See K.S. Leong, The Zen Teachings of Jesus, revised and expanded edition, New 
York 2001. 

'9 Takenaka & O’Grady, The Bible through Asian Eyes, 97. 

*” Cf. Jongeneel, Het redelyke geloof in Jezus Chnstus, sub Spinoza. 

“7! See P. Lapide, The Resurrection of Jesus: A Jewish Perspectwe, Minneapolis 1983. 

22 Cf. P. Schmidt, Jn de handen van mensen: 2000 jaar Christus in kunst en cultuur, 
Leuven 2000, 53. 
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about the birth and youth of Jesus than about his death and resurrec- 
tion.”* Early Islam also developed ideas about Jesus as the prophet 
who will return to judge humanity at the end of the time,** whereas 
mediaeval Sufism — Ibn al-‘Arabi (1165-1240) and others — paved the 
way for highlighing Jesus’ holiness: Muhammad 1s the seal of prophecy 
but Isa Al-Masih the seal of the saints.” In other words Sufism treats 
Jesus, the prophet, as subordinate to Muhammad; but Jesus, the holy 
man, as greater than the example given by Muhammad (and other 
human beings). In contemporary Islam, we can find some new devel- 
opments in the perception of Jesus. These do not occur in theological 
treatises but in novels and other lay wnitings. For instance, Muhammad 
Kamil Hussain’s City of Wrong (English 1957) is a creative Muslim 
reconstruction of the drama of Good Friday.*° It focuses on the 
theme of collective evil overriding private conscience. As far as I 
know, Muslims did not make paintings of Jesus. 

By and large, Christians need to appreciate the attention paid by 
non-Christians to Jesus Christ. But there are exceptions to this rule: 
especially those non-Christian writings about Jesus Christ which are 
not appreciative but polemical. A good example of this category 1s 
the polemic use of the gospel of Barnabas by those Muslims who 
intend to defeat the canonical gospels. This pseudo-gospel does not 
stimulate the interreligious exchange of ideas but blocks a mean- 
ingful encounter of Christians and Muslims.’’ It is a hopeful sign 
that some Muslims have begun to criticize their fellow Muslims who 
continuously refer to the gospel of Barnabas as the oldest gospel. 

The positive adaptations and reinterpretations of Jesus Christ by 
non-Christians seem to have two functions. First, they can function 
as a preparation of the gospel (Latin: praeparatio evangelica): for instance, 
some Hindu and Buddhist painters of Jesus Christ finally decided to 
become Christians. Second, they can also perform the opposite func- 
tion: through the Ramakrisha Mission, some Christians became 
Hindus — but Hindus who share with the founder of this mission a 
very high respect for Jesus Christ as a major incarnation (avatar). 


See K. Cragg, Jesus and the Muslim: An Exploration, Oxford 1999, 17-40. 
*t See Cragg, Jesus and the Muslim, 44, 57-59. 
* See Cragg, Jesus and the Muslhm, 59-63. 
© See Cragg, Jesus and the Muslim, 15. 
J. Slomp, ‘The Pseudo-Gospel of Barnabas,’ Secretaratus pro non-Chnstiams bul- 
letin 11/1 (1997) 69-77. 
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This Hindu mission was established by Swami Vivekananda (1863- 
1902) on Christmas Eve in 1886 and has subsequently spread from 
its headquarters in India to various parts of the world, especially to 
the Western world. Outside Christianity, Jesus Christ has indeed 
authority and is indeed a faithful norm but he rarely has ultimate 
authority and exclusive normativity. Therefore, Christianity is chal- 
lenged by the non-Christian perceptions of Jesus Christ to rethink 
its own Chnistology. It cannot merely repeat scholastic and other 
Western formulations which do not take into account new global 
developments. On the contrary, it needs to be in dialogue with neigh- 
bours of other faiths and consider seriously their views of the human- 
ity and divinity of Jesus Christ. ‘Today, more significant systematic 
theologians live in the non-Western world than in the West. They 
do not prioritize such Western issues as modernity and postmoder- 
nity but interreligious developments. Third-world theologians, especi- 
ally in Asia, together with Western and non-Western missiologists, 
take the lead in global mission and mission studies, including the 
evaluation of the (syncretistic?) perception of God Almighty, Jesus 
Christ and the Bible outside Christianity.” 


VI. Chnstian Mission and the Remaking of World Order 


Huntington has also discussed the West and the Rest, the histories 
and clashes of civilizations. In passing he analysed the role of world 
organizations in remaking the world order: the World Bank and the 
World Trade Organization as well as the World Council of Churches 
and the World Muslim Congress. His verdict is clear: ‘In the emerg- 
ing era, clashes of civilization are the greatest threat to world peace, 
and an international order based on civilizations is the surest safe- 
guard against world war.” 

Christianity 1s primarily linked with Western civilization. It must 
be liberated from the idea that this link is the only, or at least the 
main, available option to contribute to the remaking of world order. 
The historian Arnold J. Toynbee has rightly stated that Christianity 


*® Cf. V. Fabella & R.S. Sugirtharajah (eds), Dictionary of Third World Theologies, 
Maryknoll 2000. 
2° Huntington, Clash of Ciwilzations, 321. 
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will survive Western culture.*’ Therefore, the role of World Chris- 
tianity in the remaking of the world order cannot be limited to the 
contributions of Western Christians. The contribution of World 
Christianity to the creation of a new world order cannot anymore 
be an updated extension of the mediaeval crusades and/or Western 
imperialism and colonialism. It needs to be determined by the cross 
of Jesus Christ, by the Sermon on the Mount, by the method of 
non-violence (Sanskrit: ahimsa),*'! etc. In the worldwide encounter of 
Christians with non-Christians, especially with Muslims, God’s Servant 
(Hebrew: ebed JHWH,; Arab: ‘abd Allah) who suffered needs to be the 
authoritative norm. World Christianity can only make a real con- 
tribution to the remaking of the world order when it carefully uti- 
lizes and prioritizes the views and examples of those Christians who 
live as minorities in non-Chnistian civilizations and/or as underdogs 
in so-called Christian societies and who do not read the Bible through 
the spectacles of the corpus christianum and Western dominance (cf. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer in Nazi Germany, Martin Luther King in racial 
USA and bishop Desmond Tutu in apartheid South Africa). 


VII. Conclusion 


Christianity is not a book religion but a person-centred religion: God 
Almighty is a person who has revealed himself in a person, Jesus 
Christ — truly human and truly divine. Its ultimate authority is not 
bibliocentric but theocentric and Christocentric. 

The Christian mission is rooted in the mission of Jesus Chnist, 
God’s missionary. It must be done ‘in Christ’s way: ‘As my Father 
has sent me, even so send I you’ (John 20:21). The power struc- 
ture of Christian missions in the colonial and imperialist era of the 
West is gone once and for all. Christianity must rethink and reshape 
its own mission in the postcolonial era of world history. It must lib- 
erate itself from the idea that there is no other way of Christian 
missionizing than to link itself with Western culture. Today, the 


Cf. AJ. Toynbee, Christianity among the Religions of the World, New York 1957. 
Cf. Thomas, Acknowledge Chnst, 195: ‘Ahimsa is the means and Truth 1s the end’ 
(Gandhi). 
® Cf. J.E.L. Newbigin, Mission in Chnist’s Way: Bible Studies, Geneva 1987. 
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majority of Christians lives outside the Western world and develops 
its own non-Western mission. The decline of Western Christianity 
will increasingly be compensated by the nse of non-Western Chnistianity 
which has another missionary agenda and other missionary priori- 
ties than Western Christians. 

The Japanese theologian Kosuke Koyama has rightly distinguished 
between a crusading mind (cf. Western Christianity since the medi- 
aeval crusades, colonialism and imperialism) and a crucified mind 
(cf. the New Testament, the Early Church until Emperor Constantine, 
and contemporary Asian Christianity outside the Filippines).°? Con- 
temporary Christians can contribute to the remaking of world order 
if they are cross-bearers who imitate Jesus Christ in an authentic 
way by being non-violent and serving others unconditionally. They 
can and must take into account the partial authority and normativ- 
ity of God Almighty, Jesus Christ and the Bible outside their own 
circles and, at the same time, can and must reflect upon the author- 
itative sources of other religions, ideologies and worldviews. 

The world order can really be remade when civilizations renew 
themselves. Christianity’s contribution to the remaking of world order 
can only be authoritative if it is spiritually and morally rooted in 
the message and mission of Jesus Christ. ‘This implies a life-style and 
an agenda which is not identical with the ways of life and mission- 
ary strategy of Western Chnistianity. Today, non-Western Christianity 
is more self-conscious and more self-confident than Western Christianity 
in dealing with both the problems of the third millennium and the 
solutions to these problems propagated by the Islam, secularism and 
other non-Christian religions, ideologies and worldviews. Western 
Christianity can only contribute to the remaking of world order 
within the framework of World Christianity. There its struggle with 
modernity and postmodernity will not only be accomplished but also 
put into perspective by the larger and more urgent problems of the 
poor and the oppressed outside the Western world. 


3 See K. Koyama, ‘What makes a missionary? Toward Crucified Mind, Not 
Crusading Mind’, in: G.H. Anderson & T.F. Stransky (eds), Mission Trends 1, New 
York — Grand Rapids 1974, 117-132. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


TRUE MOSAIC RELIGION. 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, SAMUEL HOLDHEIM AND THE 
REFORM OF JUDAISM 


Judith Frshman 


In 1842 the first draft of a statement of principles concerning Judaism 
and its practice was prepared by what would later be known as the 
Frankfurter juidische Reformfreunde. One year later, in 1843, Bruno Bauer 
published Die Judenfrage in which he linked the hotly debated issue 
of the emancipation of the Jews to a critique of Judaism, Christianity 
and society as a whole. That the two works appeared within a short 
period of time is hardly surprising, for the issue of religious reform 
in Judaism in the 19th century was no internal matter. Both Jews 
and non-Jews, rabbis and lay leaders, prominent theologians, philoso- 
phers, politicians and government officials took part in public dis- 
cussions whereby reform and emancipation were intertwined. Without 
explicitly mentioning the Reformfreunde, Bauer attacked the radical 
reforms they had proposed. Subsequent proposals for reform by 
Jewish thinkers involved the quest for a middle ground between 
Bauer’s rejection of Jewish religious reform and the radical reform 
of the Reformfreunde. This paper will focus specifically on the philo- 
sophical-theological solutions offered by Samuel Hirsch (1815-1889) 
and Samuel Holdheim (1806-1860) and the development of their 
thought in the 1840s. 


The Reformfreunde and Bruno Bauer 


The Reformfreunde’s initial statement of principles consisted of five 
points in which its authors 1) considered the Mosaic religion capa- 
ble of a continuing development; 2) considered the ritual, dietary 
and other laws pertaining to corporal practice which onginated in 
the ancient polity, for example, 3) circumcision, not binding as a 
religious act or a symbol; 4) did not recognize the Talmud as an 
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authority; 5) neither awaited nor wished for a messiah who would 
lead the Jews back to Palestine, but rather regarded the land to 
which they belonged by birth or civil status as their sole fatherland.’ 
The issues with which mid-19th century German Jewry was con- 
fronted are clearly reflected in this statement, and I will briefly refer 
to some of these here. 

The use of the term Mosaic religion in the first point was influenced 
by 18th and 19th century Protestant biblical scholarship in which a 
distinction was made between an earlier, prophetic mosaic-Israelite 
religion and a later, priestly-rabbinical Jewish religion. The later, 
Jewish, religion was the religion of priestly particularism, hierarchy 
and tyranny — characteristics not only associated with rabbinic Judaism 
but with Catholicism as well. It was not the rabbi but the Christian 
biblical scholar who truly understood the meaning of the Mosaic 
Law; and it was not rabbinic Judaism but Christianity that was the 
proper fulfilment of Jewish history. The persistence of Judaism placed 
Jews against the course of history, a feature that they shared with 
other “orientals”.’ As James Pasto has noted in a recent article, “Two 
fundamental features informed and to some degree still inform Euro- 
Chnistian studies of Judaism: first, the presumption of Christian author- 
ity to define the Jewish past; and second, the assumption of immutable 
difference between Christianity and Judaism”.’ In reaction, Jewish 
thinkers in the 19th century set out to prove that their religion was 
capable of change and equal, if not supenor to Christianity. ‘They 
thereby consciously and unconsciously internalised the negative judg- 
ment held by non-Jews of Judaism in general and rabbinic Judaism 
in particular. Thus the reference to the Mosaic religion was an 
attempt of the Reformfreunde to identify themselves with the earlier 
and more acceptable form of Judaism. At the same time it was 
clearly stated that this religion was capable of development so that 
Jews need not necessarily stand outside of history. 

The re-evaluation of rabbinic authority did not derive solely from 


For a detailed discussion of the Reformfreunde cf. M. Meyer, ‘Alienated Intellectuals 
in the Camp of Religious Reform: The Frankfurt Reformfreunde, 1842-1845’, 
Association of Jewish Studies Review 6 (1981) 61-86. 
* The term orientalism was coined by Edward Said in his famous book, Onentalsm. 
Western Conceptions of the Onent, London 1978. 
* J. Pasto, ‘Islam’s “Strange Secret Sharer”: Orientalism, Judaism and the Jewish 
Question’, Comparatwe Studies in Socvety and AMistory 30 (1998) 437-474, 440. 
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the negative assessment of Christian biblical scholars. Once the cor- 
porate identity so characteristic of the Jewish communities of the 
Middle Ages was dissolved, the realm of jurisdiction allocated to rab- 
binic authority became less clearly delimited. Although since the fall 
of the second temple, non-Jewish law had superseded Jewish law in 
specific instances, growing state intervention at the end of the 18th 
century in what had previously been considered internal matters, led 
to a redefinition of the categories of religious and civil law. In their 
statement, the Reformfreunde explicitly denied the authority of the 
Talmud, thereby implicitly rejecting rabbinic Judaism and the author- 
ity of the contemporary rabbis. 

The fervent hope for emancipation called the distinction between 
Jew and non-Jew into question. If the Jews were to be considered 
the members of a nation, how could they become loyal citizens of 
states other than their own? And if granted civil equality, should 
they maintain ceremonial laws that — according to some — served 
the sole purpose of distinguishing between Jew and non-Jew and at 
least hampered full integration? In answer to these questions the 
Reformfreunde denied the hope for a return to Zion and simply declared 
the dietary laws and circumcision as no longer binding. 

Bruno Bauer (1809-1882), the biblical scholar whose radical his- 
torical critique of the New Testament led to his dismissal from the 
University of Bonn in 1842, was one of the most influential among 
those who introduced the theories of biblical scholars on Judaism 
into the political debates concerning the emancipation of the Jews.’ 
He argued against those who claimed that the Jews had become that 
which they were on account of the oppression under which they 
lived in the Christian world. The Jews were oppressed, he coun- 
tered, because of their oriental nature. They clung to their nation- 
ality and resisted the movements and changes of history, “while the 
will of history is evolution, new forms, progress, change”.’ The ori- 
ental does not know freedom because he does not maintain univer- 
sal laws based on reason. To the contrary, the Jew’s law demands 


* Two and a half thousand publications concerning the emancipation of the Jews 
appeared between 1815 and 1850. Cf. M. Brenner et al. (ed.), Deutsch-jtidische Geschichte 
in der Neuzeit, Vol. 2, Munich 1996, 32f. 

B. Bauer, The Jewish Problem (H. Lederer, transl.), Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio 1958, 5. All further remarks pertaining to 
Bauer’s Die Judenfrage (1843) will refer to the English translation. 
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that he segregate himself from others. “He sees his highest task in 
the performance of mindless, baseless ceremonies. He performs 
his religious ceremonies again and again. and he is content that 
they are just so and must be so because he knows of no reason 
other than this is so and has to be so according to the will of a 
higher, inscrutable being.”® The question is therefore not whether 
the Jews should be granted citizenship but whether they, who do 
not know freedom and reason, are capable of accepting universal 
human nghts and granting them to others. 

One might think that the reform of Judaism would help to change 
the Jews’ situation. Yet, Bauer notes, there are statesmen who claim 
that Jews who disregard the law and introduce reforms lose the 
respect of their fellow citizens (which, in Bauer’s view certainly says 
something about the level of the state!). The real question, however, 
is “whether the Jews are able to obey their ancient law, whether 
their present relationship to the law raises their morality, whether 
the relationship can really be a moral one, since it is even doubtful 
what 1s really their law is it the Mosaic law or the Talmud?”.’ 
There are those who claim that the Mosaic law contains the purest 
moral doctrine and all that is necessary is to return to pure or 
reformed Mosaism. But to which Mosaic law do they refer? To that 
which contains the sacrificial rites, the order of priests and the dis- 
tribution of property? The reformers’ suggestion that these be dropped 
means, according to Bauer, demolishing the centre to which all other 
commandments refer. Moreover, the Mosaic code contains, in 
principle, in its most important regulations, all the hardships of rab- 
binic Judaism, so that no return to it and no reform short of com- 
plete abolition can a mean a real liberation from the commands of 
the Talmud”.’ The law is impracticable, but instead of realizing that 
the law originates from the nature of circumstances, the Jews attribute 
it to the inexplicable will of God. No universal truth could ever 
emerge from such a dumb national spirit that is willing to practice 
arbitrary or even unsuitable rites. Dietary matters, cooking, the 
home ~ all that which is accidental as opposed to the true and nec- 
essary — belong to the highest concern of life, i.e. to religion.’ In 


° B. Bauer, The Jewish Problem, 13. 
Ibid., 27. 

® Tbid., 28. 

” Tbid., 39. 
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sum, a community that sees its salvation in the future or in heaven 
can’t participate wholeheartedly in the affairs of the state and the 
events of history.'° The only remedy is for the Jew to give up his 
chimerical nationality, relinquish belief in servitude and believe instead 
in freedom and humanity. The Jew must do nothing less than cease 
to be a Jew, for only then would his law not interfere with the duties 
towards the state and his fellow citizens. But even this will not suffice, 
for “the problem of emancipation”, Bauer claims, “is the problem 
of our age”.'' Not only the Jew needs to be emancipated: it is only 
because no one is free and privilege is the ruling power that the 
Jews were not granted freedom. In a Christian state, privileges must 
be respected and protected because the state is organized upon them. 
In the juste mileu the Jew should not be emancipated as a Jew but 
as a human being in a society which consists of human beings and 
is not based on privileges. 

Bauer’s extensive and harsh criticism of Judaism and religious 
reform posed a challenge to those Jews desiring some form of change 
in Judaism. While the methods for effectuating change were various, 
a shift in onentation took place in the course of the 19th century. 
Early initiatives in the area of liturgy were undertaken by Jewish 
laymen and not justified systematically. The most frequent form of 
argumentation in the first half of the century was clearly located 
within the halakhic framework. Support for reform was sought in 
minority opinions, or in corrections of so-called faulty reasoning 
which had occurred somewhere along the line. This included an his- 
torical approach that would make certain decisions irrelevant or inap- 
plicable, once historical circumstances had changed.'* The more 
radical approaches that were to follow by the 1840s and are reflected 
in the draft of the Reformfreunde, called the authority of the Talmud 
and the rabbis into question and denied the revelatory nature of the 
oral torah. Turning at first to a “purer Mosaic” teaching, critical 
thinkers often went on to challenge the validity of laws, ceremonies 
and customs contained in the written torah. The legal system, no 
longer perceived to be the heart of Judaism, soon began to be 


Ibid., 47. 
Ibid., 63. 
'’ For an excellent survey of reform in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
cf. A. Gotzmann, Jiidisches Recht im kulturellen ProzeB (Schnftenreihe wissenschaftlicher 
Abhandlungen des Leo Baeck Instituts 55), Jerusalem Titibingen 1997, esp. 129-197. 
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replaced by diverse philosophies in which one idea or another was 
singled out as being central. The relationship between the philoso- 
phies and the Judaism of the past was not always clear. The place 
of law and ritual within these new concepts had to be worked out 
anew. The fact that commandments were of divine ongin — if acknowl- 
edged to be so — did not suffice to legitimate their practice. Objective 
but also subjective criteria were to play a role. The circumcision 
controversy of 1843-1844, which will be dealt with in the following 
section is a case in point. 


The Circumcision Controversy 


The final, officially circulated version of the Reformfreunde’s statement 
read as follows: 1) We recognize in Mosaism the possibility of an 
unlimited further development (unbeschrankte Fortbildung as opposed to 
the earlier _fortdauernde Entwicklung). 2) The collection called the Talmud, 
as well as all rabbinic writings and statutes which rest upon it, pos- 
sess no binding force for us, either in dogma or in practice. 3) We 
neither expect nor desire a messiah who is to lead the Israelites back 
to the land of Palestine; we recognize no fatherland other than that 
to which we belong by birth or civil status.'* A striking omission is 
points two and three of the first draft, 1.e. “ritual, dietary and other 
laws of corporal practice such as circumcision” are “considered not 
binding as a religious act or symbol” 

The Reformfreunde, fearing the public reaction to such radical thought, 
chose to act prudently. However, these points had already been 
leaked to the press and resulted in condemnation. Adding to the 
consternation was the institution of a new law by the Frankfurt city 
government in 1843 regulating circumcision which was now to be 
overseen by the health department. The law opened with the words 
“Tsraelitische Burger und Einwohner, insofern sie ihre Kinder beschnei- 
den lassen wollen . {italics J.F.]. Up to that moment all children 
were to be registered with the government either by baptism or by 
circumcision. The wording of the law seemed to imply that a Jewish 
father could choose whether or not to circumcise his son. Not sur- 
prisingly, two Jewish men refused to circumcise their sons. Solomon 


'S Cf. M. Meyer, art. cit. 
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Trier (1758-1846), chief rabbi of Frankfurt, sought to exclude these 
children and their fathers from the Jewish community. He requested 
rabbis representing a broad range of positions on Jewish law, to pro- 
vide responsa regarding measures to be taken against someone who 
refused to circumcise his child. These Rabbinische Gutachten tiber die 
Beschneidung published in 1844,'* dealt with the importance of cir- 
cumcision as a rite, the Jewish status of an uncircumcised child and 
the authority of the rabbis to determine the membership of father 
and child in the Jewish community.'? A responsum by Samuel Hirsch 
was included in the volume. This response was related to his ear- 
lier, more theoretical work Die Religionsphilosophie der JFuden (1842)'° 
and led to the publication of Die Reform im Fudenthum (1844).'’ Although 
Samuel Holdheim chose not to participate in the edition of the 
Gutachten, he published his own reaction — Ueber die Beschneidung zundchst 
in religids-dogmatischer Beziehung (1844)'® — which was clearly tied to his 
earlier Ueber die Autonomie der Rabbinen und das Prinzip der jtidischen Ehe 
(1843).!2 He was to summarize both works and openly reject the 
Reformfreunde’s statement in the Foreword to his Vortrage tiber die mosat- 
sche Religion fiir die denkende Israeliten (1844).”° Hirsch and Holdheim 
were of course familiar with each other’s works and incorporated 
ideas or criticism of their colleague in their discussions of circumci- 
sion, rabbinic authority and the Reformverein. 


'4 S. Trier (ed.), Rabbinische Gutachten tiber die Beschneidung, Frankfurt 1844. 

'° The circumcision controversy has been dealt with at length by both Gotzmann, 
op. cit., 251-302 and R. Judd, German Jewish Rituals, Bodies and Citizenship, Ph.D. the- 
sis U. Michigan 2000 (available through the UMI Dissertation Services); idem, Samuel 
Holdheim and the German Circumcision Debates (paper presented at the Samuel Holdheim 
Tagung des Steinheims Institut, 17-20 April 2001) forthcoming. 

'© S. Hirsch, Die Religionsphilosophie der Juden oder das Prinzip der jtidischen Religions- 
anschauung und sein Verhdltniss zum Heidenthum, Chnistenthum und zur absoluten Philosophie, 
Leipzig 1842. 

'7 Idem, Die Reform im JFudenthum und dessen Beruf in der gegenwartigen Welt, Leipzig 
1844. 

'® S. Holdheim, Ueber die Beschneidung zundchst in religiés-dogmatischer Beztehung, Schwerin 
1844. 

'9 Idem, Ueber die Autonomie der Rabbinen und das Prinzip der jiidischen Ehe, Ein Beitrag 
zur Verstandigung uber einige das JFudenthum betreffende Zeitfragen, Schwerin 1843. 

*0 S. Holdheim, Vortrage tiber die mosaische Religion fiir die denkende Israeliten, Schwerin 
1844. 
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Samuel Hirsch and Die Religionsphilosophie der Juden 


Samuel Hirsch, chief rabbi of Luxemburg at the time of publication 
of Die Religionsphilosophie der fuden, was a devotee of Hegel yet dis- 
agreed with Hegel’s philosophy on many points. For Hegel, religious 
consciousness and philosophic consciousness were divided: religion 
contains the truth of absolute spint only in the form of representa- 
tion. Philosophy grasps this truth in the form of a concept, chang- 
ing the contents of the religious consciousness fundamentally. Religious 
consciousness and philosophic consciousness are divided, not only in 
form but also in content. Hirsch, in opposition to Hegel, attempted 
to show the complete identity of religious and philosophic truth. 
Moreover, Hirsch rejected Hegel’s notion that evil was the neces- 
sary means to good. According to Hegel, man began in a state of 
nature and set himself in opposition to it — thereby sinning. This 
inescapable situation left man in a state of permanent enslavement. 
The philosophical negation of this situation meant freedom or virtue 
and was closely linked to the Christian doctrine of original sin over- 
come by the Incarnation. It was precisely this concept which Hirsch 
perceived as alien to Judaism.”' For Hirsch the essence of Judaism 
is moral freedom, that is, the freedom to choose between the ten- 
dency to sin and virtue. It is this capacity for freedom that being 
created in God’s image means. Choosing freedom entails a constant 
struggle against naturalness and sensuality, and the possibility of 
enslavement is always present. Freedom without its opposite is an 
abstract concept without ethical meaning; virtue and goodness have 
moral value only if their opposites — sin and evil — are real possi- 
bilities. ‘These possibilities need not become reality, but they did 
when Adam and Eve chose not for the tree of life but for the tree 
of knowledge. They failed to make God’s will their own conscious 
will and thus did not become free but felt rather that it was impos- 
sible for them to escape from sin. Abraham was the first to recog- 
nize his duty to overcome sin. ‘Therefore God chose his descendants 
to demonstrate in their own lives man’s true destiny and to teach 


For Hegel’s changing views on Judaism cf. H. Liebeschiitz, Das Judentum im 
deutschen Geschichtsbild von Hegel bis Max Weber (Schriftenreihe wissenschaftlicher 
Abhandlungen des Leo Baeck Instituts 17), ‘Tubingen 1967, 1-42 and more recently 
M. Brumlik, Deutscher Geist und judenhass. Das Verhdltnis des philosophischen Idealismus 
zum fudentum, Munich 2000, 196-249. 
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the world that God is ruler over all of nature and man is to resem- 
ble God in rising above nature. The Bible is a record of Israel’s his- 
tory, the long period of education (Erziehung) which continued on 
until the Second Temple. With the fall of the Temple and disper- 
sion, Israel entered its missionary phase, propagating the truth by 
choosing freedom instead of sin. 

Judaism as an intensive form of religion, was not to spread the 
truth by word. This became the task of the Church, which spread 
the message to the pagans. Paganism, from which Abraham had hb- 
erated himself, was considered by Hirsch to be passive. Believing 
that human beings were subjugated perforce to nature, paganism 
had to reconcile itself to its ternble fate. Only something new, from 
without, brought about in a miraculous way, could save them and 
that was the belief in God incarnate, a supernatural being who was 
the only one not to inherit original sin. For the Jews, Jesus provided 
no reason to form a new religion. He had fulfilled his task, as every 
Israelite must do; he was perfect only in the sense that others were 
and can be.” But for the Church he became an intermediary, and 
the Church in turn became the intermediary for an intermediary.” 
Pauline Christianity and the Catholic Church — necessary as forms 
of extensive religion intended for spreading the message to the hea- 
thens, could not bring them the truth.” The Protestant Church 
negated both Pauline Chnistianity and Catholicism by claiming that 
all could come to God without the help of an intermediary by means 
of their deeds. While untrue to its orginal message, the Protestant 
Church took a great step forward in bringing the truth to the world, 
yet, like the Catholic Church, it mistook that which was proper for 
the heathen alone, for the absolute truth.” Judaism demands nei- 
ther behef in dogmas nor has intermediaries. It must therefore con- 
tinue — unchanged in theory and practice — to bring the truth to 
the world’® so that it recognize that the essence of man is freedom 
and serving as God’s image. While what the Jews teach is none 
other than the universal (allgemein menschlich) truth, no one born Jewish 
may deny this divine calling to which faithfulness was sworn on 


* S. Hirsch, Die Religionsphilosophie der fuden, 778. 
Ibid., 782. 
Ibid., 833. 
Ibid., 786f. 
Ibid., 864. 
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Sinai. Because the Jew’s calling is eternal, ntual remains obligatory 
so that he will always remain conscious of his special task.”’ 

The arguments Hirsch offers are aimed against Hegel but clearly 
would serve to refute not only Bauer’s thesis - which was dependent 
on Hegel — but those of the Christian Biblical scholars as well. It is 
not the Jew, the oriental, who is not free and enslaved to a demand- 
ing God but rather the Church that demands irrational belief in its 
dogmas. Christianity is not superior to Judaism as its historical devel- 
opment and natural successor, nor is it universal, but rather a hybrid 
form necessary for spreading the message outward. It is Judaism that 
represents freedom and moral values (Svttlichkeit) — that which 1s 
universal and agrees with reason. When claiming that rituals are 
mandatory because the Jews’ calling is eternal, 1t would seem that 
Hirsch is arguing for an unchanging Judaism. Yet, his philosophy 1s 
far from traditional: he avoids using the term revelation and when 
he does so, he does so only circumspectly. Moreover, despite his 
advocacy of Israel’s separate identity, he calls for obedience to the 
state because the present-day state is not heathen but revelation- 
based.”8 The law of the state is God’s law, the state a divine institution. 
Therefore the Jews should enact everything the state demands in its 
own interest in so far as their religion permits. The law of the state 
takes precedence over Jewish law, because while both are divine, the 
latter is particular and the former of common interest. But should 
the state demand that the Jews give up their ceremonials simply in 
order to offend them, then the state acts not as a state but as an 
interested party. In that case the Jew should be willing to risk his 
life even for insignificant matters such as dress.*” How Hirsch applied 
this rather vague dictum — quite close to Holdheim’s position in 
1843 as will be shown below — to reality becomes clear in his response 
concerning circumcision. 


Hirsch on Circumcision 


Hirsch opens his response found in Trier’s volume of Rabbinische 
Gutachten tiber die Beschnerdung by denouncing the Reformfreunde: one 


[bid., 865-866. 
8 Ibid., 835. 
*’ This recognition of the law of the state is based on the Talmudic principle 
dina de-malkhuta dina and is presented by Hirsch as an aside. Cf. zbzd., 838 footnote. 
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cannot be Jewish if one rejects important commandments, for gen- 
eral human duties are not sufficient. Only the Jew has received addi- 
tional commandments and only by keeping them does he gain 
salvation. One might think that because Judaism’s principle is uni- 
versal it must therefore make its demands on all people. It would 
seem that all should be obligated to fulfil Jewish principles such as 
ceremonies and dietary laws, but this is not the case. Being Jewish 
is not the same as being human and being a good person doesn’t 
make one a Jew.” Jews, priests of God for all nations, cannot choose 
freely, but are born into this people and have the duty to take this 
calling upon themselves, suffering for the false principles in the world.”! 
Judaism has taken on symbols and ceremonies to fulfil this obliga- 
tion — the Aukim. Most Jews claim not to understand these laws and 
say that one must obey them blindly, but this is a half-truth. Although 
not equal to other godly commandments such as “Thou shalt not 
steal”, yet the hukim are not wholly without reason: kol ha-mizvot mitnu 
le-zaref et ha-bniyot, 1.e. all of the commandments have been given for 
the moral improvement of humankind. The statutes keep Israel’s reli- 
gious duties and its national calling before its own eyes as well as 
those of others. While a non-Jew can please God without ceremonies, 
this is not true for the Jew who must always act as a teacher, recall- 
ing his history and duty by means of symbols.*” Those who have 
eagerly rejected the symbols and ceremonies have left their religion 
so undefined as to have nothing specific to say about it — a refer- 
ence to the lack of positive points on the Reformfreunde’s agenda.” 
Circumcision, according to Hirsch, heads the list of ceremonies 
and more than any other ceremony symbolises the whole of reli- 
gious thought. As such circumcision was always prohibited by those 
wishing to destroy Judaism. A father who refuses to circumcise his 
son indicates thereby that he has a formal and inimical relationship 
to Judaism. The community must protest and act instead of the 
father.** Are those who violate the Sabbath and dietary laws not 
equal offenders?, Hirsch asks, admitting to the reality of decreasing 
observance among his fellow Jews. No, he replies, for these violators 


S. Trier (ed.), Rabbinische Gutachten tiber die Beschneidung, Frankfurt 1844, 50. 
Ibid., 51-52. 
Tbid., 52-53. 
Ibid., 53. 
4 Tbid., 54. 
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of the commandments disagree about whether this or that pertains 
to the prohibition of work on the Sabbath according to Mosaic law, 
i.e. whether it pertains to the essence of Judaism or not. One who 
does not circumcise his son denies the very principle of Judaism and 
does not want to be considered Jewish. While the purpose of the 
Sabbath is to proclaim the fundamental confession of Judaism to the 
heathens, i.e. God created the world, working on the Sabbath nowa- 
days in a society which has acknowledged the truth of creation does 
not deny this truth. Thus the Talmudic equation of one who vio- 
lates the Sabbath with one who violates the whole of Judaism is no 
longer applicable. One must, after all, acknowledge that times have 
changed (muss man den Unterschied der Zeit nicht verkennen?). But one 
who does not circumcise his son is not like the violator of the Sabbath, 
for he cannot prove that he is true to religion yet regards circum- 
cision as somehow less essential. He commits a crime against his 
son’s freedom of conscience, forcing fim to decide what is or is not 
essential. He must proclaim which ceremonies he regards as holy, 
seeing that he questions the principle of ceremonies. In his hostility 
to Judaism he will estrange others from Judaism.°° 

Holdheim, in Ueber die Beschneidung, ridicules Hirsch’s reference to 
the child’s freedom of conscience and takes issue with Hirsch’s inter- 
pretation of one who violates the Sabbath. Only the Jew who no 
longer believes in one God, he counters, is excluded from Judaism 
and has lost his confessional character.*’ Hirsch claims that a Sabbath 
transgressor simply denies God’s work, i.e. that God created the 
world out of nothing. If Sabbath is for the affirmation of monothe- 
ism, Holdheim queries, why need not the stranger in Israel observe 
it, and why is it not included among the seven Noahide com- 
mandments? According to Holdheim, Hirsch singles out the Sabbath 
because it harmonizes with his religious-philosophical system. But he 
should have considered whether his argument holds water in the 
halakhic sphere, which 1s the litmus test in all cases as to what extent 
philosophical theories about Judaism vom jtidischen Leben geahnt wurden 


Here we see Hirsch’s acknowledgement of the role historical development may 
play in deciding which commandments are relevant and to be obeyed and which 
are of lesser value. 

°° Tbid., 55-56. 
S. Holdheim, Ueber die Beschneidung, 64. 
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und auf dasselbe von Einfluss waren.*® Although the Sabbath in the Bible 
was surely a sign of monotheism, for the rabbis this was no longer 
necessary; rather it was a sign of difference! This only goes to show 
that the rabbis were influenced by history and in order to maintain 
a balance between the times and scripture, came ever the more to 
an unnatural explanation of the Bible, Holdheim concludes. 

Andreas Gotzmann, in his recent book Fiidisches Recht 1m kulturellen 
ProzeB, elucidates Holdheim’s critique of Hirsch. Hirsch, by linking 
circumcision to the Sabbath and distinguishing between one who 
transgresses for convenience sake and one who transgresses out of 
heretical principle, subsumes his independent theological construc- 
tion to halakhic discourse.*” Unlike Hirsch, Holdheim, according to 
Gotzmann, was an exception in being able to break down the halakhic 
system by conforming to his own alternate system.*’ Gotzmann’s 
point is valid: Hirsch had not yet worked out his own criteria for 
selecting which ceremonies were relevant and which were not. He 
thus implemented halakhic discourse, his own philosophical system 
as well as his subjective leanings inconsistently. 

Hirsch, challenged by Holdheim, subsequently searches for valid 
criteria for reform and comes to speak of true reform and deceitful 
reform, as will be discussed below. Holdheim himself, however, failed 
to provide convincing argument for maintaining the rite of circum- 
cision, yet never pleaded for its abolition. Why this was so remains 
unclear. In the debates about circumcision it becomes apparent that 
many contemporary Jews were transgressing the Sabbath and dietary 
laws. The responsa show that many rabbis had clearly resigned them- 
selves to the situation and that some, including our protagonists, 
even condoned this reality by justifying it within their own philo- 
sophical constructs. The historically oriented arguments which they 
employed in the course of their arguments were mostly pure con- 
jecture. In any event, the borders determining what was acceptable 
and what was not were clearly shifting. Circumcision or its refusal, 
however, seems to have riled up more emotions than did the viola- 
tion of other commandments. 


38 [bid., 66-67. 

°° See note 11 above. 
Gotzmann, of. cit., 278. 
Ibid., 198-250, esp. 228-231. 
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Unlike other responsa collections, Tner’s Gutachten tiber die Beschnewdung 
included reactions from rabbis representing a broad spectrum of posi- 
tions on the matter of religious reform. Why the arguments were so 
heated and the conclusions so inconsistent in this matter is unclear. 
The circumcision debates never mention, but must necessarily reflect 
the changing perception of manhood in Germany in the first half 
of the 19th century. The bodies of Jewish men, which deviated from 
the norm, would surely have been subject to discussion in a time 
when greater attention was being paid to physiognomy. This, I sug- 
gest, would be a topic worthy of further investigation.” 


Firsch’s Religious Reform 


a. Weltanschauung 


Hirsch’s Reform im Judenthum (1844) — in reality more an attack on 
the Reformfreunde and an answer to Bauer than a program of reform — 
is more radical than his previous works. Hirsch presents his argu- 
ments in four parts: the present-day situation or Weltanschauung, God, 
revelation and Judaism, and deceptive and true reform. He com- 
mences by condemning the Reformfreunde and those before them for 
not having reformed the ceremonial laws systematically. The founders 
of the Hamburg temple, for example, were in truth bearers of roman- 
tic notions. They spoke of a Temple of Unudenthum, of Urmosaismus 
which would suffer no excesses. Yet everything so characteristic of 
Judaism was considered an excess.** What they should have done 
was reform Judaism from the inside out, so that it reflect the reli- 
gious world view of contemporary Jews (der jidische Kultus aus seinem 
innern Wesen heraus umstalten, damit er den wirklichen Ausdruck, das in Wort 


* It is surprising that neither Judd nor Gotzmann makes mention of the chang- 
ing view of manhood in Germany at this time, although Gotzmann does note that 
rites de passage were apparently sensitive subject matter. By the beginning of the 19th 
c. J.C. Lavater had published his Physiognomische Fragmente zur Beforderung der Men- 
schenkenntns und Menschenlebe, 4 vol., Leipzig — Winterthur 1775-1778, and sport 
and bodily perfection were topical. Cf. e.g. J.C.F. GutsMuths, Gymnastik fiir die Jugend: 
Enthaldend eine praktische Anweisung zu Leibestibungen, Schnepfenthal 1793; idem, Spiele 
zur Uebung und Erholung des Korpers und Geistes, Schnepfenthal 1796; F.L. Jahn and 
E. Eiselen, Die Deutsche Turnkunst, Berlin 1816. For an overview of the period see 
G. Mosse, Towards the Final Solution: A History of European Racism, London 1978. 

8S. Hirsch, Die Reform im Fudenthum, 3. 
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und Symbol gefasste, des Glaubensbewusstsein der religidsen Weltanschauung der 
heutigen fFuden sei). Instead, they simply imitated the Church in the 
hope that the Christians might grant the Jews emancipation. They 
concerned themselves with reforming services and public events such 
as funerals and weddings but they never considered reforming the 
entirety of the ceremonial law. Living in a transition period and 
being unable to specify why the old did not suffice, none — neither 
Jew nor Christian — was able to discover the new. Reform must be 
an end in itself and not simply serve as the means towards eman- 
cipation; therefore a principle must be sought.** 

The Jewish question takes on larger dimensions: it is no longer 
about granting equal opportunity to the Jews, but about whether 
their world view accords with the changing society in which men 
are united in love, or whether they are a foreign element, to be 
rejected. Judaism, like Christianity, must subject itself to the criti- 
cism of reason. The Jews must either join society wholeheartedly or 
oppose it; they can’t simultaneously adhere to a religion which is 
contrary to society and yet flirt with it. At present there are het- 
eronomists, Hirsch explains, who artificially seek to preserve every- 
thing and there are those who are in favour of autonomy yet look 
to the Talmud to validate abandoning each and every custom.” But 
Talmudic Judaism cannot serve this purpose, being as wholly inap- 
propriate for modern times as is Catholicism. The Talmud came to 
be in the first centuries CE, in a time of decline, doubt and cor- 
ruption. The Jews placed their hope in the future and their very 
being was linked to the past. The present could make no claims 
because there was no spiritual life. The form that Judaism took on 
was one foreign to itself. 

While oral teaching is the true principle of development (Fortbildung) 
in every religion, once committed to writing this teaching no longer 
lives. The ‘Talmud presents the traditions of the past and allows for 
only those of the past. Talmudic Judaism ignores the fact that while 
the religious principle remains constant and is eternal, every age is 
entitled to conceive of this religious principle in its own way and 
endow it with a differing physiognomy.*” The rabbis failed to rec- 
ognize that the ceremonies and rituals were intended by Moses and 


* Thid., 5. 
Ibid., 9-11. 
Ibid., 16-17. 
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the prophets purely to symbolise inner religious thought. As such 
they only indicate the basis; each generation was to fill in the details 
anew. Alas, Hirsch complains of the times, ceremonies and customs 
have been attributed independent value and anyone who dares ques- 
tion their meaning is regarded as heretical. The Sabbath and dietary 
laws have been expanded without regard for their orginal purpose. 
They no longer ennoble the human spirnt but are the incompre- 
hensible commandments of a Higher Being. In that case, how can 
one talk of spiritual freedom or autonomy? Ceremonies can only be 
understood if they are the expression of a religious idea; they are 
not to be obeyed simply because God commanded them. ‘Talmudic 
Judaism — like Catholicism — simply does not rhyme with freedom 
because in neither is there spint. Important for contemporary Jews 
is moral values (Svtthchkeit) and living in a society born of a spirit 
which they comprehend. All forms which can’t be justified by inner 
spiritual contents are empty and must leave them cold. A God who 
speaks in riddles is nothing more than an idol. Therefore, ‘Talmudic 
Judaism no longer has the night to exist. Is Judaism then still pos- 
sible?, Hirsch asks.*’ 


b. God, Revelation, Judaism 


True and perfect religion, Hirsch avers, recognizes human freedom 
wholly. In this sense Judaism 1s true religion while Chnistianity, which 
relegates freedom to the next world, is a false religion. In his descrip- 
tion of Judaism as the true religion, Hirsch goes a step further than 
his philosophical work in dealing explicitly with revelation. Teachings 
about God and the world are considered by him to be necessary 
only in order to establish human freedom and morality. God 1s noth- 
ing other than a higher state of human consciousness.** Judaism is 
a revealed religion, yet not in the sense of its being a supernatural 
mystery. It proclaims only that which is clear and available to all 
men through reason from the start. It is decisively unlike Christianity 
which has a revealed God, a revealed teaching and is in need of 
God’s grace in order to make its dogmas comprehensible. Judaism 
declares its truths to be common to humanity, encouraging accep- 


7 Tbid., 21-22. 
* Tbid., 26-28. 
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tance even without a Mt. Sinai or the miraculous appearance of 
God.* What is revealed is not a teaching but a secret of history 
(Geschachtsgehemniss). Judaism is neither a nationality nor a confession. 
In order to be a nationality, the Jews must desire to be so, as 
Holdheim nightly claims. A confession implies adhering to a confes- 
sion to which others do not adhere, but Judaism is universal. It is 
nothing less than history and the religion of history: the Bible is a 
history book which tells of man’s having been created with the abil- 
ity to be free, holy and good. Mankind, however, subjected itself to 
nature and was not free. Therefore a people was chosen whose his- 
tory was meant to teach men their calling. It was to serve as an 
example for the world and establish God’s kingdom on this earth. 
This coincides with the aims of contemporary times: to realize a 
kingdom of truth and virtue on earth. However, what modernity 
regards as a matter of reason is a religious duty in Judaism, to be 
realized in the people’s own lives and in the world at large.°® 


c. Deceptive Reform 


Even though times have changed, symbols remain necessary, Hirsch 
explains. The Reformfreunde are right in saying that symbols must have 
meaning and that disregarding certain customs is not just a matter 
of convenience but a matter of conscience. Symbols must not be 
other-worldly, must not make keeping the law and serving God 
difficult. They should help man consider his religious life and not 
contradict true religion, i.e. the exercise of virtue and justice.*' But 
the Reformfreunde are wrong in their approach. They speak firstly 
about a Mosaic religion: did Moses invent a religion or are they 
avoiding using the word ‘Jew’? If a man founded a religion, it must 
be errant. Well then, it must cease to be, rather than be built upon. 
And as for unbeschrankte Forthildung — this would mean unlimited so 
that the original is no longer recognizable, no longer Mosaic. This 
is such a vague expression, typical of the hazy Frankfurt reformers. 
Their second point regards the Talmud and its lack of authonity, 
which is simply a tautology. If Mosaism is progressive then no author- 
ity remains an authority, for an authority is that which one must 


[bid., 31-32. 
[bid., 35-38. 
[bid., 39-40. 
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accept, even when it opposes reason. If one talks of progress one 
must also look beyond the Talmud and even beyond the Mosaic 
period, but they are afraid to admit this. As far as circumcision 1s 
concerned, they are night when they say that the people regard cir- 
cumcision as a sacrament, a meaning which it does not bear in 
Judaism. However, they are wrong in denying that circumcision sym- 
bolises purity, for it is the Jews’ duty to remain pure in order fulfil 
their mission. Should we abolish circumcision simply because Christians 
refuse to understand it and consider its symbolism hateful??? What 
they are claiming, in fact, comes very close to Christianity: the lat- 
ter also acknowledges progressive revelation, rejects the Talmud and 
doesn’t believe in a messiah who will re-conquer Palestine for the 
Jews. The only difference is that the Mosaic religion sanctions every 
form of religion which is yet to come.” The Reformfreunde are too 
theoretical and fail to offer practical points for the creation of a new 
understanding of Judaism. If they mean that man is increasingly able 
to understand scripture on account of better and increased knowl- 
edge of truth and nature, then it is not the Mosaic religion but we 
who progress. To this even the orthodox rabbis will concede! The 
question they need to answer is: if we strip religion of all its cus- 
toms and ceremonies, what remains and to what extent can we still 
speak of Judaism?”™* 


d. True Reform 


If one accepts Hirsch’s theory that 1) man is created by a personal 
God to develop his spiritual power; 2) he is not solely dependent 
upon nature but has the potential to be virtuous and sanctify his life 
and that 3) Jewish history serves as a proto-type for all peoples and 
histories, then this may serve as the basis for a new understanding 
of religion which will benefit not only the Jews but humanity.” 
Judaism is not a confession but teaches that which 1s available to all 
by means of reason. Because it is not a confession, it is considered 
a nationality. Formerly, being a nation meant possessing a spiritual 


Ibid., 41-44. 
Ibid., 46-47. 
Ibid., 49-51. 
[bid.. 56-58. 
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life which is expressed in upbringing, public life, law-giving, morals, 
language and communal goals. However, the term nation has taken 
on other meaning and the Jews are now considered oriental, with- 
out development: a Jew will always remain a Jew. But Jews are nei- 
ther a confession nor a nation. They are born witnesses to history.” 

Present-day Judaism is permeated by the Protestant spirit and 
therefore many incorrectly assume that ceremonies are unnecessary — 
that sermons, choir and prayer suffice. How wrong they are! As long 
as the world does not believe in history, the Jews — as witnesses to 
history — must maintain a symbolic system which aids them to demon- 
strate ever more clearly the sanctity of history. ‘Thus far the sym- 
bols employed were governed by medieval and Talmudic principles: 
they did not serve to cleanse mankind but became a religion in and 
of themselves.”’ 

If the state is ordained by God for all mankind, including the 
Jews (dina de-malkhuta dina), then a conflict between the ceremonial 
laws and the laws of the state must lead to the abolition of the for- 
mer. How can Jews strive for emancipation and not be willing to 
fulfil the duties of the state on the Sabbath? Now that society has 
become civil society (bdrgerliche Gesellschaft), work on behalf of that 
society is law. If God’s kingdom is to be established on earth, then 
how will it come about if not through recognition of civil society’s 
rights and service for the sake of the common good? Life and reli- 
gion become equated and that which the times seek — truth and jus- 
tice for all — is exactly the goal at which Judaism aims. All ceremonies 
which obstruct the maintenance of civil society are secondary. It is 
a crime against the spirit of Judaism when something is preserved 
which obstructs the Jews from becoming full citizens. This is because 
they have arrived at the threshold of the future as foretold by the 
prophets and new and more appropriate symbols must be sought. 
Present-day Judaism must join in the work of the epoch because this 
is the true purpose of Jewish history, its final destination: that all 
men become free, and truth and justice enthroned. “No symbol 
which restrains the Jews from participation in and realization of this 
goal can be considered Jewish any longer.””® 

From the above it has emerged that Hirsch, having discovered 


Ibid., 60. 
Ibid., 62. 
8 Thid., 65-69. The quote is found on p. 69. 
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the essence of Judaism, now has it serve as the basis for all reform. 
He thereby refutes the Reformfreunde who offer no principle for reform 
and actually deny that Judaism is a positive religion, i.e. that at its 
centre is something eternal and unchanging. He also writes a counter 
history to Bauer’s conception of Judaism. He agrees that the Jewish 
Question is not simply about granting citizenship to Jews and that 
the Jews too must subject their religion to the criticism of reason. 
However, he disagrees with Bauer’s descnption of Christianity as 
being on a higher level than Judaism and his description of Judaism 
as a religion of slaves. Hirsch inverts Bauer’s arguments and insists 
that Judaism represents the universal and stands for human freedom. 
Christianity is a confession, containing dogmas which are simply to 
be accepted as such and remains closed for those who don’t confess 
these dogmas. It is true that Judaism is a nation but not in the sense 
which Bauer employs: the Jews are people with a mission and as 
such the Jew needs to remain a Jew. Until the mission is fulfilled, 
the people need rites and ceremonies to remind them of their call- 
ing. Bauer and the Reformfreunde are right again when they claim that 
ceremonies must not be mindless. Here Hirsch has gone further than 
his Religionsphilosophie in admitting that some rites may no longer 
achieve the effect for which they were instituted. However, rites and 
ceremonies should not be abolished simply because of the pressure 
which non-Jews exert. Finally, Hirsch seems convinced that his own 
times are quite close to realizing the messianic ideal: life and reli- 
gion have been equated with each other in civil society. He there- 
fore subsumes ceremonies and even work on the Sabbath to service 
for the common good. Bauer claims that the state does not repre- 
sent the juste milreu as long as the minority must give way to the 
majority in all matters such as the observance of Sunday rather than 
the Sabbath as the national day of rest. By identifying civil society 
with the ultimate, universal goal of Judaism, Hirsch seems to have 
resolved all conflict between Church and State.” 


” For the identification of the goals of Judaism with those of the state, cf. 
A. Gotzmann, ‘Zwischen Nation und Religion: Die deutschen Juden auf der Suche 
nach einer biirgerlichen Konfessionalitat’, in: A. Gotzmann, R. Liedtke and T. van 
Rhaden (eds), Juden, Birger, Deutsche. Zur Geschichte von Vielfalt und Differenz 1800-1933 
(Schniftenreihe wissenschaftlicher Abhandlungen des Leo Baeck Instituts 63), ‘Tubingen 
2001, 241-261; A. Gotzmann, Eigenheit und Einheit. Modernmisterungsdiskurse des deutschen 
Judentums der Emanzipationszet (Studies in European Judaism 2), Leiden 2002, esp. 
212-243. 
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Holdherm on Rabbinic Authority 


Samuel Holdheim, rabbi successively in Frankfurt an der Oder, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin and the radical Reform community of Berlin, 
seems to have created a clear system as an alternative to the rab- 
binic, halakhic one. Whether or not he was able to implement it 
consistently will be discussed below. In his Ueber die Autonomie der 
Rabbinen, Holdheim’s central thesis is that the rabbis had committed 
a great historical error in failing to distinguish between national and 
religious law. This question, he explains, relates directly to the Jewish 
problem and the matter of corporate law.’ The Jews, contrary to 
what others claim, have no nationality because they desire none. 
Thus if they are made aware of the fact that certain of the laws 
which they have practiced as religious law are in reality national 
law, they will surely relinquish these.®' But the whole national ques- 
tion should also have some effect on Jewish religious consciousness 
and allow Jews to rethink matters. Jews should consider the essence 
of their religion and examine that which they consider eternal and 
unchanging, i.e. the religious, and that which 1s political and thus 
temporary. Only by distinguishing between the national and the reli- 
gious is a true and timely reform of Judaism possible.” 

As far as the Jews’ political situation is concerned, internal improve- 
ment will only yield results if the state maintains pure human capac- 
ity as the sole condition for inclusion. But if those demanding the 
abolition of Jewish national identity do not themselves adhere to a 
universal point of view but rather to the Christian faith and a 
Christian state, then the specific national form with its religious garb 
is what is contrary to the universal, not the Jewish nationality. ‘The 
Jewish national element limits the universal, but the pure religious 
element (rei-religiése) which is stripped of its national garb, not only 
does not limit the universal but feels the necessity to cleanse it by 
providing it with a universal character. So too, the essence of Chnstian 
spirit 1s also the universal and thus the two — the essences of Judaism 
and Christianity — can never conflict. If the universal aspect of 


S. Holdheim, Ueber die Autonomie der Rabbinen und das Prnzip der jiidischen Ehe, 
Ein Beitrag zur Verstdndigung tiber einige das Judenthum betreffende Keitfragen, 2nd edition, 
Schwerin 1847, Foreword iii. 
*! Tbid., iv. 
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Judaism clashes with the Church, it is because the latter 1s not in 
its pure religious but in its national form which tolerates no others. 
It is, therefore, not their nationality which restrains the Jews but the 
nationality of the Christians. ‘Thus the contradiction is not between 
the Jew and the human but between the Jew and the Christian, or 
rather, between the non-Christian and the Christian, and more cor- 
rectly, between the human and the Christian.” 

Like the Reformfreunde, Holdheim calls for a return to Mosaic law. 
Whereas in the period of the First Temple, he says, Israel was a 
state with no distinction between civil and religious law, during the 
Second Temple it did not really constitute a state. After the fall of 
the Second Temple the rabbis failed to realise that the destruction 
of the state fulfilled God’s purpose and they continued to hope for 
its restoration, considering their situation temporary. They mistak- 
enly considered all law, the political and religious, as religious law 
and proceeded to distort it. The Talmud made of Mosaism that 
which it wished — or better said, that which the times wished — so 
that the needs of times were raised to the level of religion, 1.e. became 
the leading principle of mankind. As long as Jews lived a corporate 
life, rabbinic authority applied. The end of the Middle Ages meant 
that the state’s authority increased in civil matters. The rabbis, who 
could no longer distinguish between the political and religious, were 
loath to relinquish their position. But the loss of authority, says 
Holdheim, should be viewed positively, as it is beneficial for the 
morality and Bildung of the Jews.** Because religion has to do with 
beliefs and customs and the state has to do with law, the legal sys- 
tem can in no way conflict with beliefs or ceremonies.” The Jews’ 
religion demands that they fulfil all civil duties. It is best when 
there is one law for all, for then the Jew will not be split between 
adhesion to a so-called oriental law and European law. Only the 
purely religious moment which is located in the relationship between 
man and God should be protected by the Jew. This influences the 
relationship between man and man only in so far as it obligates men 
to be honest in all things. Only by estranging Jews from the law of 


°° [bid., viti-x. 
 Jbid., 7. 
" ITbid., 10. 
© Tbid., 15. 
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the land are they forced to belong to a foreign nationality as mem- 
bers of a non-existent state.°’ The Jews have already taken the first 
step toward civil and spiritual emancipation and the oriental has 
already been reshaped into a European.™ 

Now if the Jews relinquish most of their jurisdiction to the state, 
should the state not take them into account, as it does Christians?, 
Holdheim asks, thereby reiterating Bauer’s question. In principle yes, 
but it would be impossible for the Chambers of Deputies to be closed 
on both the Sabbath and Sunday because the interests of the state 
would be at stake. The common good always takes precedence over 
the freedom of the state’s subjects, be they the Jewish minority or 
the Christian majority. The choice should always be made in favour 
of the interests of the majority, as long as no force is involved but 
reasonable considerations. Civil duty takes precedence over the 
Sabbath. A civil servant is therefore like the priests who worked in 
the Temple on the Sabbath.” Religious customs that are obligatory 
due to their eternal holiness and general validity yet which do not 
detract from the religion if omitted, are subordinate to state law and 
civil duty. Doctors and lawyers belonging to the Jewish intelligentsia 
are considered by many to be Freigeister because they work on the 
Sabbath. Yet they consider both the demands of Judaism and of the 
civil interests of the Jews of equal importance.” There is relative 
validity for religious customs, as opposed to moral law which is 
absolute, categorical and eternally valid. Just as moral law can’t be 
obviated by civil law, so religious custom can’t demand recognition 
by state law.” 

It will have become apparent that Holdheim, like Hirsch has 
identified the German state with the strivings which represent the 
essence of Judaism. Whereas for Hirsch the essence was to be found 
in human freedom, for Holdheim it is located in morality. The lat- 
ter is most extreme when identifying the civil servant who works on 
the Sabbath with the priest who served in the Temple. Holdheim 
does not agree with Bauer’s claim that the Jews are a nation. It is 
only because the state identifies itself with Christian values and refuses 


°” Tbid., 20-21. 

 Tbid., 5. 
[bid., 101-105 n. 71. 
[bid., 105. 
Ibid., 109-110. 
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the Jews entrance that they are forced to adhere to a non-extant 
foreign state. Like Bauer, Holdheim claims that both Jews and 
Christians need to rediscover the essence of their religions. For Jews 
this means that they must recognize the historical error made by the 
rabbis of the Talmud, remove all laws which pertain to the nation 
and retain only those which are purely religious. Insisting that the 
purely religious pertains only to the relationship between God and 
man, Holdheim eliminates further barriers between Judaism and good 
citizenship: Jews need not form a corporation and Jewish law need 
no longer judge matters which pertain to the state once the theoc- 
racy has ceased to be. Thus Holdheim, while wholly accepting 
Christian criticism of the rabbis, refuses to acknowledge the superi- 
ority of Christianity. He, like Hirsch, has identified Judaism with the 
universal, thereby reversing Christian and philosophical claims. 


Holdheim on Circumcision 


While denying the rabbis’ authority, Holdhe1m made no comments 
about the status of various Mosaic laws, apart from subsuming cus- 
tom to state law. In his discussion of circumcision, Holdheim opens 
with an affirmation of the Mosaic status of circumcision — clearly a 
rejoinder to the Reformfreunde’s rejection of circumcision as not bind- 
ing, despite their acceptance of Mosaic law.” Although Mosaic, 
Holdheim says, circumcision in no way formed a mark confessional 
in character for the Israelite, parallel to baptism in Christianity.” If 
one looks at the Bible carefully, one will note that the Sabbath 1s 
regarded by Moses as a much more important sign — of — than cir- 
cumcision.’* The Sabbath is incorporated in the Ten Commandments 
but for Moses — if not for Joshua — no further importance is attrib- 
uted to circumcision.” Even prior to the Mosaic system, in the story 
of Abraham, it is familial descent and not circumcision which is 
involved in the covenant which includes the obligations of the Mosaic 
law, whether one is circumcised or not. It 1s birth which 1s the exclu- 


” S. Holdheim, Ueber die Beschneidung zundachst in religids-dogmatischer Beziehung, 2. 
Ibid., 2, 7. 

 [bid., 17. 
Ibid., 14. 
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sive point, as opposed to Christianity which is not determined by 
birth.” Therefore a non-Jew who is circumcised for reasons of health 
or hygiene is not a Jew.’’ Holdheim concludes that Moses main- 
tained circumcision as an older, sanctified religious custom without 
attributing to it the same meaning it had had in Abraham’s time, 
i.e. a mark of religious dedication and pniestly sacrality. It was a 
sign of God’s covenant with Abraham but not a sign of God’s 
covenant with Israel.’? Even if it had been commanded by God, it 
was not necessarily valid for generations, and was no more impor- 
tant than many other commandments that had to be fulfilled.” 

It was unthinkable to the rabbis, Holdheim writes, that someone 
who refused to circumcise his son might not be a renegade but rather 
did not regard the rite as a moral-religious obligation. The rabbis 
only maintained two categories: he who sinned for convenience (mumar 
le-te avon) and he who did so because he was a heretic (mumar le- 
hakhis). Yet belonging to the third category, a product of contem- 
porary society, is one who is not morally depraved and does not 
intend to sin or insult someone’s religious opinions, but rather does 
not agree with the rabbis about the eternal validity of the one law 
or the other.® It is typical of the rabbis to consider themselves as 
the sole defenders of the faith, never granting that the opposition 
might have a pure motive and religious point of view. All these 
judgements come forth from a life and world views which have long 
been surpassed. They are tied to the authority of the hierarchical 
autonomy enjoyed by the rabbis which recently has had to make 
many concessions.*' In fact, the rabbis should be regarded as no 
more than teachers, chosen by the confidence put in them by the 
community, who can only try to convince others by their teaching 
and example. Their purely religious insights are to be valued, yet 
their opinions are not religiously binding. It is thoroughly ridiculous 
that they think of using force, of forcing someone’s conscience, now 
that Judaism has emerged after thousands of years of battle as a 
purified religion in the most noble sense of the word.” ‘Thus Holdheim, 


Ibid., 8. 
Ibid., 11. 

8 Tbid., 14, 17. 
Ibid., 20, 22. 
Ibid., 53, 55-56. 
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unlike Hirsch, nghtly or wrongly denies the importance of circum- 
cision, affirms the Jewish status of an uncircumcised child until he 
makes the choice himself at age thirteen, and denies the rabbis the 
right to exclude father or son or force the father — with or without 
the help of the government — to circumcise his son. As noted above, 
he does not suggest that circumcision be done away with, but pro- 
vides no good reason for implementing it, aside from the fact that 
it is Mosaic. 


A Final Synthesis 


In the foreword to his Vortrdge tiber die mosaische Religion, published in 
the very same year as his treatise on circumcision, Holdheim applies 
the same criteria he applied to Talmudic Judaism to Mosaic reli- 
gion. As in his earlier works, Holdheim sets out to preserve the pure 
biblical positive religion of revelation without the troubling and ratio- 
nalising rabbinic explanations and thus discover the Jewish religious 
duty.” In criticising the Reformfreunde, Holdheim denies that Mosaic 
law is so imperfect that it is in need of unbeschrankte Fortbildung. only 
mortals are in need of further explanation and development, not 
God. Our author surmises that having declared ‘Talmudic authority 
null and void, the Freunde no longer knew what to do with a com- 
plete Mosaism encompassing too much of the impractical and the 
impossible. They had no principle, he says, with which to distin- 
guish between the eternal and the temporal, so they made use of 
the somewhat vague principle of development.™ Instead of attribut- 
ing the principle of development to Talmud and subsequently declar- 
ing its authority void, they need to see that the Talmud made 
Mosaism what the times wished. Thus the needs of the ttmes became 
the leading principle. The Talmudic rabbis, instead of making all 
law religious law, could have better distinguished between civil law 
and religion. ‘There would then be no conflict between the eternal 
part of the Mosaic law and the necessities of the time. Characteristic 
of religion is to reveal the light and truth of the Divine will. Therefore, 


85S. Holdheim, Vortrdge tiber die mosaische Religion fiir die denkende Israeliten, Schwerin 
1844, Foreword vii-viii. 


4 Tbid., xii. 
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the first article of the Reformfreunde’s statement of principles should 
have read: we believe in Mosaic religion as taught in the books of 
Moses and the prophets, omitting all which is related to nationhood 
including laws and rites. Here Holdheim has gone once step fur- 
ther, implying that not only rabbinic Judaism but Mosaic law itself 
should be purged of all national law. 


Conclusion 


Samuel Hirsch and Samuel Holdheim both attempted to reform 
Judaism by means of newly devised philosophical-theological systems. 
Within these systems the essence of Judaism was identified: for Hirsch 
it was man’s ability to be free and for Holdheim it was moral law. 
Once these essences had been identified, Judaism could then be 
reformed from the inside out. While Holdheim accuses Hirsch of 
simply imposing a foreign system upon Judaism, he himself was guilty 
of the same. Both men made use of categories foreign to rabbinic 
thinking such as the nght to conscientious objection. Having defeated 
the rabbis on their own ground by means of halakhic argumenta- 
tion, Holdheim subsequently introduced the distinction between 
national and religious law. Despite their criticism of the Reformfreunde’s 
lack of principle, their own criteria do in turn seem vague and sub- 
jective. Hirsch, at first quite conservative as far as the preservation 
of rites and ceremonies was concerned, became more and more rad- 
ical in his assessment of what did and what did not properly reflect 
Judaism’s lofty mission. Holdheim was more radical from the start, 
yet hesitated most remarkably to put his thoughts into practice when 
it came to circumcision. They first expressed their radical reform 
ideas at the rabbinical conferences in Braunschweig in 1844 and 
Frankfurt am Main in 1845. Their ideas were not well received 
because the majority of the reform oriented rabbis continued to 
defend change in terms of halakhic, historical development. Having 
identified Judaism with universalism and the state with the common 
good, Hirsch and Holdheim hoped to have refuted Bauer’s objec- 
tions and eliminated all barriers for emancipation. In the years to 
come Holdheim and Hirsch would be gravely disappointed in the 


Ibid., xii—xv. 
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Jewish community and its resistance to change as well as with the 
state and its continued identification with Christianity. Holdheim 
sought his solace by becoming the rabbi of the radical Reform con- 
gregation in Berlin in 1847. Hirsch emigrated from Luxemburg to 
Philadelphia in the United States in 1866 where he was able to 


enact many of his radical ideas. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE BRUNSWICK RABBINICAL CONFERENCE 
AND ANTI-REFORM RESPONSE ON THE 
QUESTION OF AUTHORITY 


Els Kooi-Bas 


Introduction 


In the summer of 1844 a group of 24 rabbis, mostly young men,' 
convened in the city of Brunswick. Their objective, following the 
foundation of the Verein der Reformfreunde by a group of radical reform- 
minded laymen from Frankfurt-am-Main, was to implement a coor- 
dinated programme of reforms.’ Until then no central authority had 
as yet laid down criteria to link theoretical concepts of Judaism with 
practical reform. The reform movement appeared to be in a state 
of chaos.’ 

The conference was the brainchild of Ludwig Philipsson, founder 
of the Allgemeine Keitung des Fudenthums, a periodical which played an 
important role as a ‘sounding board for conflicting views and rais- 
ing the profile of the [Reform] movement” in Germany. In an appeal 
to conference participants he expressed his concern regarding the 
situation in which Jewish congregations found themselves. He com- 
plained about the ineffectiveness of the efforts of the various con- 
gregations, arguing that the issues needed to be discussed, the Jewish 
congregations (re)united and new life breathed into Judaism.’ At the 
conference, participants spoke about introducing reforms to bridge 


The average age was 36-37 and 70% of the participants were in their 30s or 
40s. S. Lowenstein, “The 1840s and the Creation of the German-Jewish Reform 
Movement’, W. Mosse, A. Paucker and R. Riirup, Revolution and Evolution. 1848 in 
German-Jewish History, Tubingen 1981, 265. 

* Ibid., 264. 

M.A. Meyer, Response to Modernity. A History of the Reform Movement in Judaism, 

Oxford 1988, 132. 
* Ibid., 108. 
K. Eisemann, Die Braunschweiger Rabbiner-Versammlung, Wurzburg 1933, 25. 
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the gap between theory and religious practice. Several participants 
suggested formulating a principle embodying the authority on which 
they could decide what to keep and what to abolish. However, this 
was never defined in an official statement. 

The first part of the present article discusses the extent to which 
and how the Brunswick rabbis approached this problem of author- 
ity and used sources of authority as a foundation for their decisions. 

The conference was severely criticised by Orthodox rabbis, some 
of whose protests were collated in Torat ha-Kena ot, a volume of 37 
responsa or Gutachten, mainly by German rabbis, published in 1845 
by two Dutch rabbis, Zvi Hirschel Lehren and Abraham Prins. These 
critics of the Brunswick conference accused its participants of falsely 
claiming the authority to decide on religious matters and of destroy- 
ing the Jewish faith.®° They criticised the assembly for its lack of prin- 
ciple, for taking decisions with no foundation in rabbinic tradition. 

The second part of this paper discusses sixteen of the 37 responsa’ 
in Torat ha-Kena’ot, showing how the writers of these responsa estab- 
lished the authority for their arguments. 


Brunsurck Rabbinical Conference 


The Authority of a Rabbinical Conference 


Even before it started in June 1844, Zacharias Frankel, who was 
intensely involved in the debate about the condition of Judaism in 
the modern world and advocated moderate religious reform,’ ques- 
tioned the authority of the conference. He declared his intention not 
to attend the meeting: in his opinion, an assembly of only preach- 
ers and rabbis could not take decisions for all Jews, since it did not 
accurately represent the Jewish community and was therefore not 
competent to establish policies.” Frankel had a point. Until the eigh- 


° Meyer, Response to Modernity, 135. 
The translation and analysis of Torat ha-Kena’ot is the subject of my Ph.D. the- 
sis, for which the research started in the autumn of 1999. To date (Spring 2002) 
16 responsa have been translated. 
® Meyer, Response to Modemity, 85. 
” Eisemann, Dre Braunschweiger Rabbiner-Versammlung, 29 referring to Frankel’s Zeitschrift 
fiir dve Interessen des fudentums I, 4f. 
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teenth century, Jewish communities had acted more or less as 
autonomous entities. Legal conflicts were settled by rabbinical law 
courts. However, the state had begun to interfere in the autonomy 
of the Jewish communities in order to establish a direct relationship 
between state and subject, one of the ideals of Enlightenment polit- 
ical theory.'° The loss of autonomy created a vacuum. There was 
no clear alternative legislative institution. 

Frankel was not the only person to voice doubts about the author- 
ity of the rabbinical conference. Samuel Rapoport of Prague, writ- 
ing to the Frankfurt conference of 1845, stated that if there were to 
be any religious change its agent must necessarily be the unguided 
force of history.'' From left and right, protests were lodged against 
the exclusive role of rabbis and preachers, either because it ran 
counter to the principles of Judaism, in which no significant dis- 
tinction existed between laity and clergy, or because it contradicted 
the spirit of democracy. 

M.A. Meyer noted that the participants may have felt a calling 
as ‘theologians’ and spiritual leaders, but for the organisers, the 
restriction served as an objective criterion for admission. Moreover, 
he argued, rabbis and preachers were the best channels through 
which to implement conference resolutions in the Jewish communities.” 

At the conference, the question of authority was raised early in 
the proceedings in the debate on the assembly statutes, in which the 
participants discussed whether their resolutions would be binding. 
The proposed formulation of the relevant paragraph described these 
as free expressions of opinion, without binding force. The rabbis 
debated the purpose of the conference: although they acknowledged 
that the meeting was not a synod, they wanted to do more than 
Just present a collection of opinions when they went home. They 
realised that the assembly was not a legislative institution, since they 
were responsible to the lay-rabbinical boards of their communities, 
which were in turn subject to the government. Moreover they believed 
in individual autonomy and so could not force their coreligionists to 
accept their views. As A.M. Eisen observed, the rabbis represented 
only themselves and did not speak as legislators but as teachers. As 


D. Sorkin, ‘Jews, the Enlightenment and Religious Toleration — Some Reflection’, 
Yearbook of the Leo Baeck Institute 37, Tubingen 1992, 5. 
'' Meyer, Response to Modernity, 136. 
Ibid., 133. 
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the debate continued, it became clear that they claimed authority 
as teachers following the eternal spirit of ethical monotheism recog- 
nised in reason and Zeitgeist. These eternal principles were the foun- 
dation of their authority. They eventually agreed that they wished 
to radiate a moral awareness'* which would support individual rab- 
bis when introducing changes in their congregations; the assembly’s 
resolutions would have moral binding force and each delegate would 
be responsible for implementing conference decisions in practice. 


Keugerst 


Most participants at the rabbinical conference considered the changes 
that were taking place in their day to be positive. ‘They believed in 
the progress of history, and therefore also of Judaism. However, the 
influence of modern ideas and social developments on the Jewish 
community and the retreat of religion into private life, presented 
Jews with many new problems regarding the balance of religion and 
everyday life. The rabbis at Brunswick felt that they had to provide 
an adequate answer to these developments, to stop the decline in 
faith. Left without a viable alternative, many Jews had already lapsed 
into indifference. ‘To encourage a sense of affilation, a new religious 
system was therefore required.'” 

Since history was a progressive development, the rabbis consid- 
ered that they were entitled to adapt the law:'® rules applied to the 
times in which they were made, outdated precepts were no longer 
binding if current perceptions, which were as divinely inspired as 
former insights, had developed further.'’ It was necessary to listen 
to contemporary signals and adjust customs accordingly. Ignoring 
these signals would lead to the loss of faith, since traditional reli- 
gious practice was increasingly at odds with contemporary standards. 


A.M. Eisen, Rethinking Modern Judaism. Ritual, Commandment, Community, Chicago 
1998, 123. 

'* Protokolle und Aktenstiicke der ersten Rabbiner-Versammlung zur Braunschweig, p. 16. A 
good example of the ‘sense of calling’ these rabbis and preachers felt, as is men- 
tioned by Meyer, Response to Modernity, 133. 

'> Lowenstein, ‘The 1840s and the Creation of the German-Jewish Reform 
Movement’, 256. 

'© Ibid., 257. 

'7 The participants regularly expressed this idea. Protokolle, 44, 45, 64, 66. 
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An example of this approach is the debate on liturgical reform. 
Certain Jewish prayers refer to the coming of a national Messiah 
and the return to Palestine, linked to the reestablishment of the 
sacrificial service. These the rabbis considered unsuitable for the cir- 
cumstances in which Jews now lived. Times had changed and the 
law had to be adjusted to protect its own spirit.'® The rabbis argued 
that these liturgical formulations had originated in periods of suffering 
and persecution. Now there was no persecution and the land in 
which they lived was their homeland. Preserving a desire for a Jewish 
nation was incompatible with patriotic loyalty, and it might cause 
the government to question Jewish suitability for citizenship. ‘They 
argued that the disappearance of social pressure was a reason to 
remove those elements of the religion it had engendered.'* Thus they 
confined the ‘national’ elements of the liturgy to the area of reli- 
gion. They concluded that it was no longer appropriate to express 
a desire for a national Messiah in prayers and that this should be 
replaced by the concept of a messianic era.”” This parallels their for- 
mulation of the belief in the Messiah a year later, at the conference 
in Frankfurt-am-Main: a spiritualised belief in redemption with high- 
lighted universal motifs.”! 

So who or what gave the assembly the authority to change and 
abolish these traditional formulations? One participant, Samuel 
Holdheim, claimed that the authority of the assembly was based on 
its representing the moral awareness of the time, like the Great 
Assembly had in its own day.” But it was not possible to simply let 
go of the past. As Heidenheimer, another participant, stated, people 
needed the connection with the past.”> The assembly had to deal 
with these contradicting interests. On the one hand, congregations 
had begun to lose sympathy with the liturgy, no longer being able to 
identify with the concepts under discussion and having allowed their 
knowledge of Hebrew to lapse. On the other hand their emotional 


'8 Eisen, Rethinking Modern JFudaism., 127. 
'! A. Gotzman, Jiidisches Recht im kulturellen Prozess. Die Wahrnehmung der Halacha im 
Deutschland des 19. Jahrhunderts, Tubingen 1997, 112. 
” Protokolle, 55, 60. 
Eisen, Rethinking Modern Judaism, 127. 
Protokolle, 55. 
Ibid., 61. S. Volkov, Die Fuden in Deutschland 1780-1918, Miinchen 1994, 29. 
Meyer, Response to Modernity, 84, 87. 
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ties, the sense of comfort they felt in traditional ways obstructed the 
introduction of change.”* 

This discussion about the preservation of historical ties was not 
limited to the Brunswick conference. It also played a major role in 
the positive-historical approach to Judaism of Frankel, who came to 
rather different conclusions. Influenced by the early Romantic ideas 
of Herder and the historicism of Savigny’s School of Law, that each 
nation had a distinctive spirit, Frankel disagreed with the reformers, 
viewing Judaism as a national creation of the Jewish people and 
belief in the Messiah as the expression of Jewish national indepen- 
dence. This expression of identity was totally foreign to the reformers’ 
concept, in which Jewish identity was confined to the religious sphere.” 

Another example illustrates the role played by the notion of Kéevigezst 
in the Brunswick conference discussions: wishing to demonstrate their 
loyalty to the national government by showing that the rabbis accepted 
the separation of church and state, Ludwig Philipsson proposed to 
accept the twelve principles of the Parisian Sanhedrin of 1808, given 
in reply to Napoleon. One of these was a response to the question 
whether Judaism allowed polygamy. The Brunswick rabbis confirmed 
the Sanhedrin’s answer stating that Jews accepted the morals of the 
civilised people of Europe, rejecting polygamy. Holdheim, who was 
one of the members of the committee that dealt with the Sanhedrin’s 
statement, commented that if the Talmud were strictly followed 
polygamy could not be prohibited; however, the <ezigeist had devel- 
oped further on this point than the Talmud, so the decision to pro- 
hibit polygamy did not infringe on the spirit of Judaism.” 


Judaism and the State 


The role of the state played a prominent part in the conference dis- 
cussions in several ways.’ In the confirmation of the Parisian 
Sanhedrin’s principles, the rabbis wished to show the state that they 


“+ The progressive rabbis emphasised the Jewish historical basis (not necessarily 
the halakhic) to avoid being accused of imitating Christianity. Meyer, Response to 
Modermty, 132. Volkov, Die Fuden in Deutschland, 74. 

*> Eisen, Rethinking Modern Fudaism, 125-127. 

26 Protokolle, 64 en 66. 

Eisen, Rethinking Modern Judaism, 124. 
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acknowledged the separation of church and state.” They had dis- 
cussed the subject earlier, when a contribution proposed a Jewish 
canon law and wondered how to deal with the inspection of the 
Jewish schools. In response, Holdheim stressed the need to distin- 
guish between religious law and state law, his guiding principle for 
Judaism in the modern period.” Frankfurter agreed, considering that 
Jews were subjects of the state in social and political matters: reli- 
gious leaders were only required to supervise religious education and 
the state should have authority over the rest of the curriculum.” Not 
everyone accepted this separation, however, especially not before 
both categories were clearly defined and the state zse/f had not made 
it clear whether it defined itself as a Christian state or not. Until 
that was clarified the discussion about the separation of church and 
state would be purely academic.” 

Another subject relating to Jews and the state was the abolition 
of the Kol Madre: prayer, recited on the eve of Yom Aippur, annulling 
the vows made by the worshippers between themselves and God. 
Non-Jews saw Kol Nidrei as a ritual in which Jews released them- 
selves from their oaths, making them untrustworthy in court. This 
had led to the more judaeico, a humiliating ritual to ensure that Jews 
would keep their promises. This was still practised in some German 
states. Bodenheimer proposed to publish a declaration stating that 
an oath, made under the evocation of the name of God, had full 
legal force for a Jew.’ Holdheim spoke in the debate about why the 
government distrusted Jews: since Jews had had their own law courts 
for centuries, the state doubted the loyalty of Jews to non-Jewish 
courts. A statement emphasising Jewish loyalty was needed to com- 
bat this sense of distrust in the collective conscience.” In fact the 
assembly did not consider a declaration sufficient and the rabbis 
decided, though they considered the accusations unjust, to abolish 
the Aol Nidret prayer because of its negative consequences. 


*8 Ibid., 124. Meyer, Response to Modernity, 134. 

*” Protokolle, 26. S. Holdheim, Die Autonomie der Rabbinen und das Prinzip der Fuedischen 
Ehe, Schwerin/Berlin 1844. Cf Gotzmann, Juedisches Recht im kulturellen Prozess, chap- 
ter 5. Meyer, Response to Modernity, 85. Volkov, Die Juden in Deutschland, 74; Eisen, 
Rethinking Modern Judaism, 128-129. 

°° Protokolle, 27. 

Ibid., 28-29. 
Ibid., 33-34. 
Ibid., 34-35. 
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Conclusion 


Although the assembly did not explicitly define a guiding principle, 
the debates show what the rabbis thought about the authority of 
tradition and their own authority. For them, tradition no longer 
sufficed; it had lost its former axiomatic authority, its self-evident sta- 
tus. They believed in the progressive development of history, Judaism 
included. European civilised morals were the standards by which 
they would decide the proper representation of the spirit of Judaism. 
It was necessary to heed the progress of history in order not to lose 
touch with the eitgeist. So the rabbis at Brunswick assumed an 
unprecedented authority. They could not enact laws, since the assem- 
bly was not a legislative body. The rabbis were answerable to the 
boards of their individual congregation; in effect, therefore, they could 
only represent themselves and could not act as legislators. As lead- 
ers of Jewish congregations, however, they could speak as teachers 
representing the moral awareness of the age. This gave them the 
highest authority for their teachings:** they were part of an evolving 
religious tradition, involved in the progressive development of his- 
tory and so in the fulfilment of human destiny. 


The responses of Torat ha-Kena’ot 


Tradition as Absolute Authority 


It is immediately clear from the responses published in Torat ha- 
Kena’ot that its authors took a totally different standpoint from that 
of the rabbis at the Brunswick conference. The overall tenor is one 
of absolute rejection of the assembly and its decisions. All the texts 
stress the need for unconditional acknowledgement of the authority 
of the Talmud and tradition, directly” or indirectly, with the oral 
tradition as the indispensable tool when making decisions. The writ- 
ers emphasised that a true Torah scholar only teaches according to 
the tradition and acknowledges the authority of both the written and 
the oral Torah, supporting a ruling with arguments drawn from the 


+ Eisen, Rethinking Modern Fudaism, 123, 125-127. 
* Torat ha-Kena’ot, responsum |, fol. 2a; responsum 11, fol. 12b; responsum 12. 
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Torah and without citing personal opinions.”*° It was simply not pos- 
sible to decide on matters without the tradition.*’ 

The argument made at the conference that the oral tradition was 
not the final word, and that the rabbis at the assembly had as much 
authority as the tradition, was therefore vehemently rejected by the 
authors of Yorat ha-Kena’ot. In denying the oral Torah, the confer- 
ence had emphasised the authority of the written Torah, consider- 
ing this to be more pure and original.** The authors of Torat ha-Kena’ot, 
who adhered to the traditional belief in the revelation of both the 
written and the oral Torah to Moses, considered this subversive. 
Denying the oral Torah undermined the authority of the written 
Torah. Many biblical commandments, like the laws of tefillin, required 
the explanation of the oral tradition.*” Neither should the oral Torah 
be denied, in order to adapt to a changing world. Indeed, as the 
34th letter argued, it was a necessary tool: it provided a framework 
in which to apply the rules.*” The tradition fulfilled the precept of 
Mishna Avot 1:4: to build a fence around the Torah. In changing 
times religious leaders had to make rules to strengthen the law, not 
weaken it, as the Brunswick rabbis had.*! Thus the letters in Torat 
ha-Kena’ot show a profound deference towards the written and the 
oral ‘Torah, both revealed to Moses on Sinai. 

The authors of the sixteen letters in Torat ha-Kena’ot are an excel- 
lent illustration of J.R. Woolf’s recent remark that the halakhist has 
always considered the tradition to be a self-sufficient and self-con- 
tained system reflecting accepted norms of decision-making in the 
opinions of previous authority.” In this system there is no place for 


°° Ibid., responsum 2, fol. 3b. 
[bid., responsum 6, fol. 10a. 

*® Protokolle, 54-55. Compare the opinion of Chnistian theologians that the rab- 
binical tradition is a corruption of the orginal meaning of the Bible, which the 
Chnistians preserved. 

* Torat ha-Kena’ot, responsum 3, fol. 6b; responsum 5, fol. 9a; responsum 9, fol. 
llb; responsum 34, fol. 31b citing Maimonides’ introduction to the Mishne ha- 
Torah in which he mentions the chain of tradition and the duty to keep to the 
written and the oral Torah. Responsum 9 cites Moses of Coucy, the writer of Sefer 
Muitswot ha-Gadol, who gives many examples proving the necessity of the oral Torah 
for the reading of the wnitten Torah. 

* The author cites Maimonides, Mishne ha-Tora, Hilchot Mamnm 1:1!-5 show- 
ing the compartments of the oral Torah, namely: (1) institutions to strengthen faith; 
(2) careful consideration dependent of oneself; (3) rules for interpretation. 

*! Torat ha-Kena’ot., responsum 34, fol. 31a. 

#2 J.R. Woolf, ‘Methodological Reflections on the Study of Halakhah’, FA7S 
Newsletter 11, 2001, 10. 
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any ideological consideration in the decision-making process.* A self- 
sufficient tradition is perfectly able to answer changed circumstances, 
because it offers a ‘unified, dynamic, cross-generational universe of 
discourse within which to move, where time and place of rendering 
of a ruling is irrespective’.** 

Various letters point to the chain of tradition as proof of the 
authoritative character of the oral Torah and tradition, and its abid- 
ing validity. The survival of tradition through centuries of dispersal 
and persecution, pleaded for its preservation as the source of absolute 
authority.” Here, historical continuity had a completely different 
significance than for the reformers, where it represented the uni- 


versal light of progress in the light of the <evégerst. 


The Authority of the Great Assembly and the Talmudists 


Besides the authority of Jewish tradition, the contributors to Torat 
ha-Kena’ot discussed the authority of those who formed that tradition, 
the men of the Great Assembly and the Talmudists, an authority 
that later scholars could not supersede. 

They rejected the position taken at the conference that the Great 
Assembly no longer had the final say over the content of the liturgy 
and that contemporary rabbis were competent to assume that author- 
ity.*° The assembly simply did not meet the criteria set by tradition 
to justify this authority. According to traditional sources, a court of 
law could abolish the ruling of another court of law only if it super- 
seded that court in wisdom and number. Thus the Brunswick assem- 
bly would have had to supersede the men of the Great Assembly 
and the Talmudists in wisdom and number. Even if this were the 
case, these rabbis would have had to be acknowledged by the sages 
of their own generation and would have had to follow the ancestral 
customs and strengthen the law.*’ 


% [bid., 11. See also Gotzman, Fidisches Recht 1m kulturellen Prozess, 105. 
* Woolf, ‘Methodological Reflections on the Study of Halakhah’, 10. 
Torat ha-Kena’ot, responsum 9, fol. 11b; responsum 14, fol. 14a; responsum 34, 
fol. 3la, responsum 1, fol. 2a; responsum 11, fol. 12b; responsum 12. 
© T[bid., responsum 1, fol. 2a; responsum 5, fol. 9b; responsum 11, fol. 13a. 
Traditional sources used: Maimonides, Mishne ha-Torah, Hilchot Mamrim 2:2, 
4; bT Baba Metsia 27b, mEduyot 1:4-6; mPeah 2:6, bl Avodah Zarah 36a, 
bTSanhedrin 33a. Responsum 34 cites bT Avodah Zarah 7a. The bet din super- 
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All the contributors to Torat ha-Kena’ot agreed that the conference 
did not meet these criteria. Firstly, the participants lacked the wis- 
dom of the former assemblies, since they showed no fear of God, 
as their behaviour demonstrated.*® Secondly they were not acknowl- 
edged by the rabbis of their generation. They did not have semicha.” 
Moreover, they ignored the ancestral tradition: they had not even 
examined the Tannaim, without whose support it was impossible to 
introduce changes.” Finally, their purpose was not to strengthen the 
law, but to follow the masses.”! 


False Authority of the Rabbinical Conference 


According to the writers of the sixteen letters the authority of the 
Brunswick conference was without substance, since it did not meet 
the required criteria. In order to prevent others adhering to these 
views, the authors attempted to show the unreliability of the partic- 
ipants and the meaninglessness of their statements and resolutions. 
This was straightforward, since their unreliability was self-evident. 
Firstly, they had no right to assume the title of ‘rabbi’, using it sim- 
ply to blind the masses. In fact it would be of little use, since their 
behaviour revealed that they had no right to the title.’ Secondly, 
the decisions made by the conference had no value and the partic- 
ipants were ignorant of tradition, because new interpretations were 
unacceptable.’ Any decision that contradicted the Gemara, like the 


seding in number and wisdom should be followed. In case of two even courts the 
court with the heavier vision should be followed. In case of no court, the heavier 
vision should be followed in case of the written Torah and the lighter vision in 
case of the oral Torah. 

8 Torat ha-Kena’ot, responsum 11, fol. 12b, responsum 12, fol. 13b. 

*” Ibid., responsa 3 and 34. 

Ibid., responsum 1, fol. 2b; responsum 6, fol. 10a; responsum 34, fol. 31b, 
refering to bTGittin 36, bf Avodah Zarah 36a, bTBetsa 5. 

*! Ibid., responsum 1, fol. 2b, responsum 2, fol. 3b. 

Ibid., responsum 3, fol. 6b; responsum 4, fol. 8a and b, responsum 6, fol. 10a, 
responsum 9, fol. 12a, responsum 10, fol. 12a, responsum 11, fol. 12b, responsum 
34, fol. 31b. Traditional sources referred to: Maimonides, Mishne ha-Torah, Hilchot 
Sanhedrin 4:15., Shulchan Arukh, Choshen Mishpath 8:1, 10:1, bTSanhedrin 99a. 

* Ibid., responsum 1, fol. 2b, responsum 6, fol. 10a, referring to bTMegillah 2b, 
bTTemurah 15b, bT'Yoma 80a, bTSanhedrin 90b, bT'Yebamot 89b, 90b, bTKetuvot 
3a, bTGittin 33a, 36b, 73a, bTZevahim 62a, bTMakkot 23a, Maimonides, Mishne 
ha-Torah, Hilchot Yesode Tora 9, Hilchot Mamrim 2 as proof of this self-evident 
fact. 
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acceptance of intermarriage, was inherently meaningless.* Thirdly 
they did not acknowledge the revelation of the oral Torah. So they 
are epikursim, with no part in Israel.*? One author equated them with 
idolaters, because they questioned the observance of the Sabbath.”° 

Citing these essentially circular arguments and referring mainly to 
the traditional sources (Babylonian Talmud, Mishne Torah and 
Shulchan Arukh) whose authoritative status the Brunswick rabbis had 
denied, the contributors to TYorat ha-Kena’ot concluded that the con- 
ference participants had undermined their own authority. This, it 
was argued, was illustrated in their attachment to the <eigest. In a 
self-sufficient system, the time and place of a ruling was irrelevant.” 
A rabbi should be immune to the changing times and the desires 
of the masses and should focus on the eternal law of God. The 
Brunswick rabbis had been tempted by momentary gain and wished 
to change Judaism: a sign of weakness and lack of moral fibre.” 
S.R. Hirsch, in the second letter, cited their decision to permit inter- 
marriage as an example of this desire for temporary gain: this, he 
explained, was inspired by their desire for equal rights, an attempt 
to avoid offending non-Jews by forbidding Jews to marry them, as 
if they were unfit. Hirsch argued that this decision would backfire, 
since intermarriage would eventually damage religion. Another exam- 
ple, was the decision to abandon the Aol Nidrei prayer. Despite the 
misconception behind the non-Jewish accusation, the conference had 
decided to abolish the prayer to put an end to the problems it had 
caused. The contributors to Torat ha-Kena’ot responded that beside 
the suspect motivation, the effect of their decision was to make their 


[bid., responsum 11, fol. 13a, responsum 33, fol. 30a. 

[bid., responsum |, responsum 2, fol. 4b, responsum 4, fol. 8b, responsum 6, 
fol. 10a, responsum 11, fol. 12b and 13a, responsum 34, fol. 31b, referring to Mishne 
ha-Torah, Hilchot Mamrim 1, 2, 3, Hilchot Teshuva 3, Hilchot Talmud Torah 4:1; 
mEduyot 1:5, mAvot 1:1; bT'Pesahim 50b, bTSanhedrin 33a, Mo‘ed Qatan 17a, 
bTlHagiga 15b, bfBaba Batra 115b, Shulchan Arukh, Yoreh De‘ah 246:8, 119:7. 

[bid.,. responsum 11, fol. 12b, referring to bTEruvin 69b, bTChullin 5a, Mishne 
ha-Torah, Hilchot Eruvin 3:16, Hilchot Shechita 4:14, 16; Shulchan Arukh, Orach 
Chayyim 385:3, Yoreh De‘ah 2:5, 79. 

*” Woolf, ‘Methodological Reflections on the Study of Halakhah’, 10. 

8 Torat ha-Kena’ot, responsum 1, fol. 2a and 2b, responsum 2, fol. 3b. 

” Ibid., responsum 2, fol. 4b. The rabbinical conference had not intended to 
stress the issue of intermarriage, but the confirmation of the Parisian Sanhedrin 
forced the majority of the participants to take a position. The answer reflects the 
concern for continuance and the nder attached to it prevented any immediate prac- 
tical effect. Meyer, Response to Modernity, 135. 
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predecessors and their contemporaries who did recite Kol Midrei unre- 
liable in the eyes of non-Jews. Two Dutch rabbis pointed out that 
the changes would not contribute to the attainment of equal nights: 
after all, in the Netherlands, France and Britain, Jews had long been 
emancipated without making any such changes.°! 

The authors of Torat ha-Kena’ot rejected the application of con- 
temporary intellectual and moral standards as a criterion for tradi- 
tion.” Historical development would neither add nor subtract from 
it.°> Human insight would never be a standard to explain the Torah, 
since it was as diverse as the number of people.®* Modern ideas 
about hygiene and health were also rejected as authorities overrul- 
ing the Gemara—the conference had applied this, for example, to 
metsitsa, the sucking of the blood after circumcision.” 


Justification 


Although they rejected the <eigeist as an authority, the contributors 
to Torat ha-Kenaot nevertheless had to deal with the concept. They 
encountered the same problems as the Brunswick rabbis in the non- 
Jewish environment. All the authors, both German and non-German, 
lived in a world in which Jewish autonomy no longer existed and 
they also had to find a balance between the authority of the state 
and Judaism. They condemned the rabbinical conference for sub- 
jecting their decisions to the desire for civil emancipation and the 
Keugeist. Naturally, in order to show that traditional Judaism did not 
preclude patriotism and allegiance to the nation’s non-Jewish inhab- 
itants they felt they had to justify their own position towards the 
non-Jewish world. 

This occurs in connection with the traditional faith in the com- 
ing of the Messiah and the return to Palestine. By acknowledging 
these traditional beliefs the contributors to Yorat ha-Kena ot were easy 
targets for the non-Jewish accusation of duplicity. They responded 


" Ibid., responsum 4, fol. 8b, responsum 11, fol. 13a. 
[bid., responsum 3, fol. 7a, responsum 34, fol. 31a. 
[bid., responsum 2, fol. 4a. 
[bid., responsum 1, fol. 2b, referring to Deuteronomy 4:2 and 13:1; respon- 
sum 2, fol. 3b and 4a. 
* Ibid., responsum 1, fol. 2a. 
[bid., responsum 2. bT Nedarim 22b is cited as proof that the authority of the 
rabbis overrules the authority of the doctors. 
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by referring to the time of the Second Temple when, according to 
the Gemara, Jews already prayed for the Messiah, even though they 
lived in their own country and under benevolent kings.®° Thus belief 
in the coming of the Messiah did not prevent patriotism. Moreover, 
since the coming of the Messiah meant the start of a period of world- 
wide spiritual welfare, as well as the redemption of the Jews, non- 
Jews could hardly object to it.°’ The image presented, therefore, was 
of a national Messiah with universal traits. Moreover, Jews were pro- 
hibited from bringing the end by force, since it was for God to ini- 
tiate." The government had no need to fear its Jewish subjects, nor 
should it doubt their loyalty, for it was a commandment to strive 
for the welfare and success of the country in which they lived.” 

The contributors to Yorat ha-Kena’ot also discussed their rejection 
of the Brunswick position on intermarriage. This meant explaining 
why non-Jews were unfit partners. In fact they reversed the argu- 
ment by explaining that both Jews and non-Jews were deceived in 
a mixed union, since it was not a legal marriage under Jewish law. 
If they accepted the Brunswick ruling, a couple would therefore 
unwittingly enter an illegal union, they themselves would be con- 
sidered prostitutes and adulterers and their children would be ille- 
gitimate.’” S.R. Hirsch uses modern psychological notions to illustrate 
the destructive consequences of intermarriage: the bond of marriage 
would suffer through the divided loyalties of the spouses in the vital 
area of religion. The future of religion in general was at stake, since 
the children of a mixed union would not be raised properly in either 
religion.”' 

Thirdly, the authors of Yorat ha-Kena’ot argued that acknowledg- 
ing the Talmud as the absolute authority was itself proof of Jewish 
loyalty to the secular government. The Talmudic laws upheld loy- 
alty to the state’s laws. The Talmud demanded obedience to the 
laws of the king and prayer for the welfare of the country. Virtues, 


& bTTaanit 24b and bTYoma 53b. 

°” Torat ha-Kena’ot, responsum 4, fol. 8b. 

& bTKetuvot 11 la. 

 Torat ha-Kena’ot, responsum |, fol. 2a, responsum 4, fol. 8b, responsum 34, fol. 
31b, referring to Jeremiah 29:7 and 40:9. 

” Ibid., responsum 33, fol. 30a, based upon bTYebamot 45a, Maimonides, Mishne 
ha-Torah, Hilchot Ishut 4:15. 

" Ibid., responsum 2, fol. 4a. 
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such as probity and justice would flounsh through the observance 
of the oral Torah. Denying the authority of the Talmud, as the 
Brunswick rabbis had done, would have the opposite effect: an absence 
of loyalty.” 

These justifications also gave the commandments an overall mean- 
ing. In theory, a self-sufficient system required no further consider- 
ations.’”> However, when questioned, the authors of Torat ha-Kena’ot 
presumably felt the need for a rationale for observance, to justify 
specific practices to their fellow-Jews who were offered the option of 
abolishing traditional practice.’* 


Conclusion 


The authors of TYorat ha-Kena’ot stated their position cleverly. They 
acknowledged the oral and written Torah as the absolute source of 
authority, the Torah being complete in itself. No human insight, 
Keugerst, or social development could influence revealed tradition. The 
tradition was itself sufficient to meet the demands of the age. This 
self-sufficiency is evident in the arguments drawn from tradition itself 
in support of tradition, whereby the authors trusted the reader to 
accept their reasoning and reject the Brunswick position. 

Secondly, the responses outline the criteria Torah scholars have 
to meet in order to assume the authority to decide on the law. Torah 
scholars have to supersede their predecessors in wisdom and in num- 
ber; they must acknowledge the tradition, follow the customs and 
strengthen the law. For these writers, it would have been impossi- 
ble for the Brunswick rabbis to meet these criteria. 

The authors of Torat ha-Kena’ot also discussed contemporary cir- 
cumstances. They acknowledged the crisis the Jewish community 


Ibid., responsum 3, fol. 6b and 7a, responsum 7, fol. 11b, responsum 34, 

fol. 32a. 

™ Woolf, ‘Methodological Reflections on the Study of Halakhah’, 11. 

™ Eisen, Rethinking Modern Judaism, 86-87, in which he describes Mendelssohn’s 
rationale for observance, which was torn between obligatory and aestethics. On the 
one hand commandments were binding, on the other hand they were a ceremo- 
nial script, one among many sets of action symbols to lead human beings to eter- 
nal universal truths, accessible to reason alone. Thus he justified distinctive practice 
in non-distinctive language to Jews who could chose not to undertake traditional 
practice. Eisen calls this ‘a heightened version of the danger of ta’amei ha-mitzvot 
providing reasons for the commandments.’ 
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found itself in, but rather than advocate change or adjustment, they 
believed that the tradition would in itself suffice. A Jew was required 
to keep God’s laws and wait for redemption. Nevertheless, they could 
not always keep silent. Some authors showed concern for the igno- 
rant masses of Jews who had been offered the ‘false’ option of a 
Judaism in line with the <ezgeist. They responded by denying and 
undermining the authority of the conference and its decisions, and 
confirming the importance of traditional observance. This did not 
detract from the integrity of the received system of Jewish law, how- 
ever. Most authors, as Woolf suggests, wrote rather formally, mechan- 
ically applying the words of their predecessors. However, further 
analysis will certainly reveal more about the ‘modus operandi’ of the 
writers of Torat ha-Kena’ot.’ 

Comparing the arguments of the Brunswick conference and the 
authors of the sixteen letters from Torat ha-Kena’ot, it is clear that the 
parties were at crossed purposes. Neither group accepted the other’s 
arguments. Although in some areas these coincided, as for example 
on the relation to the state,” their standpoints were entirely diver- 
gent, as the notion of the ‘chain of tradition’ shows. 

The Brunswick rabbis considered themselves part of an ongoing 
development. ‘They were the logical continuation of the ‘chain’, cre- 
ating their own ‘tradition’ in meeting the demands of their own age. 
History’s progress conveyed the absolute, eternal and universal truth 
revealed by God. Judaism served God not as a nation in exile, but 
as a religion taking part in the progress of history to fulfil the spir- 
itual destiny of the human race. Tradition served this higher pur- 
pose and ritual was only a means to strive towards it.’’ Thus they 
felt the deepest religious integrity in modifying Jewish distinctiveness, 
casting off the particular and joining the German people in Bildung 
and civil society, the expressions of progress. 

This was diametrically opposed to the views found in Torat ha- 
Kena’ot. ‘These rabbis considered themselves part of a chain, trans- 
mitting the revelation at Sinai, the integral tradition, from generation 
to generation. Religious practice was an essential part of this reve- 
lation. They continued to live in exile. For them, there was noth- 


Woolf, ‘Methodological Reflections on the Study of Halakhah’, 10. 
7° Gotzman, Juedisches Recht im kulturellen Prozess, 218. 
Eisen, Rethinking Modern Fudaism, 130-132. 
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ing special about the nineteenth century, its <eitgeist was not sacred 
and its values did not promise the start of the messianic era. They 
had to wait for the Lord to start redemption and meanwhile they 
continued their distinctive Jewish practice.” 

The reform-minded rabbis of Brunswick and the anti-reform rab- 
bis of Yorat ha-Kena’ot were divided by a formulation of authority 
that depended on two different systems of values. They viewed the 
relation between tradition and history from different perspectives. 
The former lent authority to the <ezgeist, a notion separate from, 
while determining tradition. The latter only acknowledged the author- 
ity of tradition. Tradition enabled a proper understanding of time, 
not the other way around. Both parties preserved their integrity 
within their own system, but employed completely different languages. 


8 Ibid., 132. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


MODERNITY AS NEO-PAGANISM 
A CATHOLIC ANSWER TO LIBERALISM, 
SOCIALISM AND NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


Theo Salemink 


The relationship between Catholicism and modernity 1s a contro- 
versial issue. According to some scholars, both movements are incom- 
patible. Others claim that nineteenth and twentieth century Catholicism, 
even ultramontane Catholicism, itself was a form of modernity. In 
this volume, sociologist S. Hellemans defends the thesis of a Catholic 
modernization while historian U. Altermatt emphasizes the ambiva- 
lent relation between Catholics and modernity. 

The analysis that I shall give in this article of neopaganism as a 
Catholic answer to modernity can be considered at once a verification 
and falsification of these two theses. I will not analyze the con- 
frontation between Catholicism and modernity in its widest sense, 
but will focus specifically on the theological confrontation with the 
modern ideologies of liberalism, socialism/communism, and National 
Socialism in particular. In line with the theory of the ‘Dialektkk der 
Aufklarung’ of Adorno and others, I consider the national socialist 
ideology a product of western modernization. My thesis is that 
Catholic intellectuals prior to the Second World War used an old 
theology, which dated back to the period of early Christianity, namely 
the theology of paganism. This old theology originally had two sides 
to it: paganism was, on the one hand, considered a ‘preparatio’ for 
the Christian faith because of the ‘traces of truth’ hidden within. On 
the other hand, it was seen as a danger to Chnistianity because of 
error and idolatry. The Catholic intellectuals of the interwar period 
only selected the second aspect of the old theology. ‘This was done 
in order to create an identity in the face of modern ideologies. 
Therefore, modernity and especially National Socialism were labelled 
as neo-paganism. Even though this theology also existed in the protes- 
tant world (e.g. Karl Barth) and the Jewish world (e.g. the Dutch 
writer Abel Herzberg), a specific Catholic variety of it developed 
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which was marked by the fact that Catholic authors appealed to a 
double authority: revelation and papal authority. I will elucidate this 
thesis by way of data derived from Dutch history. I will first address 
the Catholic confrontation with National Socialism, and will then 
broaden my analysis by looking at hberalism and socialism/com- 
munism. I will make two excursions: the Catholic view of secular 
Judaism and Zionism as a special form of neo-paganism, and the 
Catholic view of neo-paganism in the African colonies. In my analy- 
sis I will also employ a biographical sketch of two Dutch authors 
who played an important role in this ideological confrontation with 
modernity: the philosopher Amandus van der Wey and the social 
leader Henri Poels. 


I. The Catholic answer to National Socialism 


Catholic intellectuals wanted, in principle, to give an answer to the 
rise of National Socialism, to the appearance of a totalitarian state 
in the heart of formerly Christian Europe, to the myth of a supe- 
rior Aryan race and to the subsequent persecutions of the Jews. They 
were in a difficult situation: Catholic intellectuals could not fall back 
on ideas about liberal-democracy or human nights, freedom of con- 
science and religion, freedom of opinion, or democratic civil rights. 
For approximately a century, the Catholic Church had not been on 
good terms with liberalism. ‘They could also not use the socialist tra- 
dition of a utopia of freedom and equality, the emancipation of the 
working class and the theory of political fight against National 
Socialism as an instrument of capitalism. Socialism, and certainly its 
radical form communism, was an enemy of the Catholic Church. 
Even the conservative criticism of National Socialism as barbarism 
and nihilism was for many Catholic authors too restricted, too sec- 
ular.' Catholic intellectuals had to use their own Christian, and espe- 
cially Catholic, tradition of thinking about mankind and society. Most 
intellectuals were familiar with the Neo-Scholastic theory about cor- 
porative society. The encyclical Quadragesmo Anno appeared in 1931 


An overview of the different types of criticism of National Socialism can be 
found in: P. Aygoberry, The Nazi Question. An Essay on the Interpretations of National 
Socialism (1922-1975), New York 1981. 
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and discussed this Catholic social view of society. ‘This Catholic social 
philosophy, however, was in their eyes too limited to argue against 
the totalitarianism of National Socialism. Catholic intellectuals appealed 
to an alternative, old way of thinking which had a solid basis in 
Christian tradition, went back to the early beginnings of Chnistianity 
and also engendered new life into the colonial missions: the theol- 
ogy of paganism.’ 

Inspired by this solid, traditional way of thinking, the Catholic 
intellectuals considered National Socialism in the thirties to be a type 
of neo-paganism, especially because of its racial ideology, its totali- 
tarian form of government and its Fihrer-cult. It was said that 
National Socialism was not only the wrong way of looking at soci- 
ety as a totalitarian state, but it was also a pseudo-religion, which 
did not agree with Chnistian religion as such. The criticism of National 
Socialism as ‘neo-paganism’ was widespread at that time in the 
Catholic Church, both nationally and internationally.’ In the encycli- 
cal Mit Brennender Sorge (1937), Pope Pius XI calls the racial ideology 
of the Nazis ‘idolatry’ (nr. 12) and ‘Neo-paganism’ (nr. 19). Already 


? A short digression on the word ‘paganism’ For the Jews, the Gentiles were the 
goyim, the people outside Israel. It was an ethnic and religious identification. For 
the first Christians all non-believers were pagans. The ethnic aspect disappeared 
and only the religious distinction remained. Furthermore, pagans in the time of 
Constantine were living on the outskirts of the corpus chnstianorum: farmers and vil- 
lagers who for a long time had held on to non-Chnistian practices (paganus). After 
a while, gypsies were considered the only ‘pagans’ within the medieval corpus chns- 
tianorum. Jews and Muslims were, according to this view, not considered pagans. 
From the time of the voyages of discovery, the sixteenth century, the newly dis- 
covered peoples outside of the corpus christianorum were identified as ‘pagans’ Again 
the word had ethnic-religious connotations, now with a decidedly negative ming. 
These peoples not only did not have the true faith, they were also not civilized, 
and were unkempt and wild, without ‘Bildung’. In the twentieth century the idea 
of paganism was used for a post-Chnstian phenomenon: it was used to identify the 
paganism of the market economy and civil culture, for communism and National 
Socialism. The ethnic connotation disappears again. See: J.A.B. Jongeneel, “Waar 
zijn de “blinde heidenen” gebleven?’, Kerk en Theologie 45 (1994) 206-218 and lit- 
erature mentioned. 

> The journal of the Dutch clergy Nederlandsche Kathoheke Stemmen (36 (1936) 373-378) 
gives a survey of the national and international publications at that time, both from 
a Nazi as well as from a communist point of view. In Germany a strong debate 
among Catholics and Protestants followed the appearance of Alfred Rosenberg’s Der 
Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts. Especially the part played by neo-paganism was discussed 
intensely. See R. Baumgartner, Weltanschauungskampf im Dniten Rewh. Dre Ausemandersetzung 
der Kirchen mit Alfred Rosenberg, Mainz 1977. 
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earlier, the Vatican had placed Rosenberg’s book on the index (1934).* 
The Dutch Bishops mention in their statement of September 10, 
1936 that National Socialism is a type of ‘neo-paganism’.’ They state 
that this ideology rests on ‘blasphemous teaching which unites nature 
and God’, and it turns to ‘destroying the foundations of Christianity 
as foreign to race and land’. In the Dutch movement De Acte ‘voor 
God’ (Action for God) (1936-1941), this terminology is also impor- 
tant.° The movement was initiated by the bishops to counteract the 
nse of ‘neo-paganism’. 

This theory of the new paganism not only applied to Nazism, but 
also to socialism and bolshevism, liberalism, capitalism, and all of 
modern culture, even the emancipatory movement in the European 
colonies outside Europe. Modern developments within Judaism, such 
as Zionism and the philosophy of Martin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig 
were also seen as forms of new paganism. This theory was based 
on a teaching of exclusive revelation, a ladder of religions, and the 
infallibility of the pope. To elucidate the details of these theologies, 
I will focus on two Catholic Dutch intellectuals who, before the war, 
played an important role in the ideological confrontation with mod- 
ern ideologies. 


II. Amandus van der Wey O. Carm. (1903-1988)’ 


To Van der Wey’s surprise, the Germans left him alone for the first 
few months after the occupation of the Netherlands on May 10, 
1940. He had expected his arrest soon after the invasion of May 
10th due to his polemical writings against National Socialism in the 


* Baumgartner, Weltanschauungskampf im Dnitten Reich, \90. 
Katholiek Nederland 18 (1936) 100-105. 
P. Luykx, De Actie voor God’ 1936-1941. Een katholieke elite in het offensief, Diss. 
Katholieke Universiteit Nijmegen 1978, 222-236. 

’ The biographical information is based on Amandus van der Wey, Jn het voorge- 
borchte van de hel. Vier jaar gevangene van de SS. Met beschouwingen over de heersende geest in 
Duitsland, Heemstede 1946; Amandus van der Wey, Herinneringen, Memo-Reeks Cahier 
4, Katholick Documentatie Centrum Nijmegen 1976. For an extensive bibliogra- 
phy see: C. Struycker Boudier, Wasgerig leven in Nederland en Belgié 1880-1980, II: 
In Godsnaam. De Augustynen, Carmelieten en Minderbroeders, Niymegen/Baarn n.y. 303-304. 
See also M. Poorthuis and Th. Salemink, ‘Katholieke kritiek op het nationaal-social- 
isme. De cruciale rol van de Nederlandse filosoof Amandus van der Wey O.Carm. 
1903-1988’, Trajecta 10 (2001) 310-333. 
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preceding years. He had called Hitler a pagan and National Socialism 
a new kind of paganism. It was not until October 7th, 1940 that 
German troops knocked on the gates of the convent at Merkelbeek 
where Van der Wey resided. Even though he had the opportunity 
to escape through a backdoor and hide, he did not. He did not 
want to endanger his fellow Brothers. He felt slightly insulted when 
he realized that he had not been arrested because of his criticism 
of the Nazis but because he happened to belong to a group of ‘well- 
known Dutch people’.2 The Nazis brought him to Buchenwald, in 
Thiringen near Weimar. It was a camp for political prisoners from 
all over Europe. There were many communists. Out of respect for 
Goethe, who often took walks on the local mountain Ettersberg, the 
camp was not named KZ Ettersberg, as was originally intended, but 
KZ Buchenwald.” Above the gate was the cynical inscription: Jedem 
das See. Amandus van der Wey arrived in the late evening when 
it was dark. Later he heard that there was a signpost nearby, with 
figures carved in wood. One road led to the SS barracks; the other 
group of figures on the sign consisted of a Jew, a plutocrat, and sev- 
eral clergymen grabbed by the neck by an SS officer. Below this, it 
read: <um Konzentrationslager. For many, Buchenwald meant death. 
Not for Amandus van der Wey. However, he did experience the 
brutality of the ‘new pagans’. 

Amandus van der Wey was born as Petrus Antonius in St. Nico- 
laasga (Friesland), and came from a family of eleven children. In 
1917, in the middle of the First World War, he went to the Minor 
Seminary of the archdiocese in Culemborg. Five years later, he 
entered the convent of the Carmelites (1923) and was ordained a 
priest in 1930. His Superiors sent him to Rome to study philosophy 
at the Pontifical Gregorian University. There he encountered the 
fascism of Mussolini. In 1934, the year after Hitler came to power, 
he received a doctorate on the philosophy of Kant in the work of 
the philosopher Jakob von Zallinger.'" He encountered National 


® The Germans had retaliated against supposed bad treatment of German pris- 
oners in the Dutch East Indies by arresting 116 more or less well-known Dutch 
citizens: former ministers, members of parliament, lawyers, doctors, and professors. 
In this group were W. Drees, M. van der Goes van Naters, H.W. Tilanus, C.M,J.F. 
Goseling, prof. P.C.A. Geyl, and the anarchist A.L. Constandse. 

” Jorge Semprun, Quel beau dimanche!, Paris 1980. 

'° Amandus van der Wey, jfakob Anton von Kallinger zum Thurn und seine Kantschnift 
vom Jahre 1799, Paderborn 1936. 
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Socialism on his way back from Rome to the Netherlands, during 
a stay with fnends in Garmisch-Partenkirchen. In the evening, Hitler 
spoke on the radio. His friends reacted enthusiastically. Hitler spoke 
of the murder of Ernst R6hm and the SA, the so-called ‘Night of 
the Long Knives’ (June 30, 1934). His friends breathed a sigh of 
relief: ‘Gott sei Dank! Jetzt hat er sich den Fuhrer gezeigt’. Only 
later did Van der Wey realize the gravity of the situation. After his 
return to the Netherlands, he became professor of philosophy at the 
Philosophical Institute of the Carmelites of Merkelbeek. He started 
in-depth research on National Socialism and its ideology. Perhaps 
his relationship with his friend, the social leader Henri Poels in 
Heerlen, and Poels’ polemics against the Nazis encouraged this 
research. The obvious and successful NSB presence in Limburg could 
not have escaped his notice. Amongst Dutch Catholic intellectuals, 
Van der Wey was most knowledgeable about National Socialist 
ideology. He read the publications of leading Nazi ideologists and 
their intellectual predecessors. He read Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf and 
studied the ideas of Alfred Rosenberg and his book Der Mythus des 
20. Jahrhunderts (1930). His first critical reviews appeared in 1936 as 
a three-part series with the name Titanenkamp van Joodsche, Roomsche 
en Germaansche Mythe (“The struggle of the Jewish, Roman and German 
Myth’) in the professional journal of the Dutch clergy Nederlandsche 
Katholieke Stemmen.'' His articles in the journal Kultuurleven (1936) later 
appeared in the pamphlet Het Neuw-Hedendom (New Paganism) (1936)."” 
His pamphlet De Bloedmystiek van het Nationaalsocialisme (The Blood 
Mysticism of National Socialism) (1937), a collection of various pub- 
lications for the press, was even placed on the Nazi index of unde- 
sirable books in Munich in 1938.'° He wrote for various local and 
national papers, published in philosophical and theological Catholic 
journals, as well as in the journal for young Catholic writers ‘De 
Gemeenschap’ In 1939, he wrote the pamphlet Rasszsme.'* Just before 
the invasion of February 1940, in the Tydschnft voor Philosophie (Journal 
for Philosophy) the lengthy essay appeared called ‘De filosofische 
inslag van het Nationaal-Socialisme’ (The Philosophical Side of 


Amandus van der Wey, “Titanenkamp van Joodsche, Roomsche en Germaansche 
Mythe’, Nederlandsche Katholieke Stemmen 36 (1936), 129-138, 167-176, 230-243. 
'? Amandus van der Wey, Het Meuw-Heidendom, Heemstede and Antwerpen, 1937. 
Amandus van der Wey, De Bloed-mystiek van het Nationaalsocialisme, Sittard 1937. 
Amandus van der Wey, Rassisme, Utrecht, Breda and Maastncht 1939. 
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National Socialism).'? Because of his polemics against National 
Socialism, Amandus van der Wey was on the Nazi black list. One 
of his fellow Brothers said: ‘When the Germans come, they will hang 
you on the first tree they come across.’ In 1939 a member of the 
NSB had filed an official complaint against him because of his hav- 
ing insulted Hitler, then still a statesman with whom the Dutch were 
on good terms. In his memoirs dating from 1976, he wrote about 
his motives at the time for his public agitation against National 
Socialism: “What made me write about National Socialism? I believe 
it was the undemocratic nature, the dictatorship and the inhuman- 
ity of the system. So too the unchristian attitude of the system with 
its intolerance and totalitarianism’.'° 

Amandus van der Wey fights a strong battle against the princi- 
ples of National Socialism, especially where he recognizes them in 
the writings of ideologists such as Mandel, Hauer, Bergmann, Wirth, 
Niedlich, Ludendorff, Reventlow, and especially Rosenberg. He 
believes that National Socialism is not only a political movement, 
but also ‘a new religion which is purely pagan while not yielding 
this impression to non-initiates. Why not? Well, they treat words 
such as God, Providence, original sin and redemption, virtue and 
religious emotion with respect; one speaks with delight of positive 
Christianity and extols the beauty of the Gothic cathedral; high praise 
is given to the mother of God; baptism, marriage and remember- 
ing the departed are warmly recommended and piously revered’."’ 
Amandus exposes these words as pseudo-Christianity. It 1s a ‘new 
religion’ based on ‘a genuine and orginal Germanic view of life, 
supported by the all-encompassing value of German race, blood, 
spirit, land, people and nation’. ‘This new paganism consists of three 
elements, he writes: |. Naturalism: National Socialism 1s based solely 
on the ‘natural light’ of reason and completely rejects revealed truth; 
2. Monism: the finite truth 1s part of the infinite truth, therefore 
from God. National Socialism rejects the difference between man 
and God and therefore also God’s creation of man out of nothing. 
Amandus van der Wey points out the influence of the Monistic 


Amandus van der Wey, ‘De filosofische inslag van het Nationaal-Socialisme’, 
Tydschnft voor Philosophie 2 (1940) 21-110. 
'° ‘Wey, Herinneringen, 6-7. 
Especially in: Wey, Het Nieuwe Heidendom, 7-8. 
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movement in Germany on Nazi ideology through Schelling, Haeckel, 
and Nietzsche; 3. Racism: the basis of Nazi ideology was the supe- 
riority of the ‘Nordisch-deutsche’ race, and the inferiority of the east- 
ern, especially Semitic race. 

In 1937 Van der Wey combines a series of articles from different 
journals in the pamphlet De Bloed-mystiek van het Nationaal Socialisme 
(“The Blood Mysticism of National Socialism’).'* In this pamphlet, 
the struggle for ‘foundation’ becomes very clear. He refers to the 
encyclical Mit Brennender Sorge (1937) of Pope Pius XI and believes 
that the pope has severely criticized the zoological mysticism of National 
Socialism, a race and blood mysticism that considers itself a surro- 
gate for Chnistian religion and mysticism. Amandus believes that the 
‘fertile ground for disunity’ is to be found in the Reformation. It 
was then that the ‘backbone of dogmatic Christianity’, that is to say 
the ‘declaring and binding, living, infallible teaching authority of the 
Church’ was broken. The foundation in an absolute, divinely revealed 
truth was destroyed, the bond with a binding teaching authority bro- 
ken. Van der Wey describes the history as follows: ‘Moving away 
from the binding teaching authority of the Catholic church means 
a movement towards individual guidance by the Holy Spirit. The 
failure of this guidance means that many will grasp the only human 
means possible, reason. If reason also fails to be a trustworthy guide, 
the uprooted will grab the straw, which 1s religion, but this as well 
will carry them on the worldly sea, which has no limits. Of the orig- 
inal patrimony of the Reformation, only little is left; Christianity 1s 
dechnistianized. This is where we arrive at the previously indicated 
sad religious situation at the moment of Hitler’s accession to power: 
Christian groups are divided, the large group of ‘Konfessionslosen’ 
(those without faith) are struggling with a wide and vague mysticism 
and worst of all, a large army of non-religious, atheists and even 
fighting godless ones.’'” National Socialism offered a new binding 
agent, a new foundation instead of the teaching authority of the 
Church, the Holy Spirit, reason or emotion. ‘The new binding agent 
was the introduction of a ‘people’s racial soul’, a biological founda- 
tion for the identity of the race. Alfred Rosenberg borrowed this 
new foundation from writers such as Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 


'® Wey, De Bloed-mystiek van het Nationaal Socialisme. 
' Wey, De Bloed-mystiek van het Nationaal Soctalisme, 7. 
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Eugen Dihring, Gobineau and Paul de Lagarde. The old revelation 
of Christianity was replaced by the ‘new revelation of the elect part 
to be played by the Aryan-Germanic race on the stage of the world’. 
Van der Wey concludes this polemic pamphlet as follows: “The voice 
of blood speaks louder than Wittenberg or Rome, because it speaks 
the language of the people; the throbbing of the blood will evoke 
the finest divine music. The voice of Jerusalem and Rome disturbs 
this tender pious harmony’.” This new paganism of the blood, accord- 
ing to Van der Wey, had as its source not the ‘sacred texts of Jews 
and Christians’, the ‘Jewish Christian Bible’, but rather: Germanic 
nature, the sacred books of the ancient Germanic religions, the early 
Christian pantheistic mystics, and German philosophy. 

Within this alternative ‘revelation of blood’, anti-Semitism, hate 
of the so-called inferior and dangerous race of the Jews, plays an 
important part. Van der Wey quotes Hitler’s Mem Kampf repeatedly. 
For Hitler, Jews are the most inferior of races; they are destroyers 
of culture, parasites, masterful liars, and a ‘mean and lowly race’.”! 
Van der Wey paraphrases Rosenberg: ‘A virus has entered the Nordic 
soul; an enemy race has destructively settled in the German Heimat: 
the Jews. Jews have ruined the German soul with their ideal of “Gold 
und Weltherrschaft”’.*? Rosenberg, writes Van der Wey, speaks of a 
Jewish myth as follows: “This dream has long since been dreamt on 
Mount Zion; restless and visionary, these dreamers still work today, 
even amongst the German people, in order to realize this dream: 
creating a Jewish reality, destroying the German people, renouncing 
love, beauty and honour, dreaming only the dream of ruling with- 
out love, in hatred, and without honour’.”? Combating anti-Semitism 
is not the main goal of Van der Wey’s articles and pamphlets. He 
attacks the Nazi ideology, and its attack on Christianity, in particu- 
lar the Catholic Church as a type of neo-paganism. His greatest con- 
cern is the ‘de-christianisation’ of Germany and the destruction of 
the Catholic Church. The struggle against anti-Semitism is part of 
the criticism against neo-paganism. It is not a theme in its own night. 


Wey, De Bloed-mystiek van het Nationaal Socialisme, 61. 
“7! Wey, Rassisme, 5. 
*? Wey, De Bloedmystiek van het Nationaal Socialisme, 19. 
Wey, “Titanenkamp’, 130. 
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III. Neo-Paganism of the Market 


Amandus van der Wey was not involved in socio-economic discus- 
sions. His theory of neo-paganism was only geared towards National 
Socialism. As noted earlier, however, the theory of neo-paganism 
was also widely used in Catholicism to criticize on a larger scale 
modern capitalist economy and modern culture both nationally and 
internationally. Capitalism with its materialism and luxury was said 
to be a manifestation of neo-paganism in secular Europe and America, 
where Christianity had lost its position. An important representative 
in the Netherlands of this kind of thinking was the Catholic social 
leader Henri Poels. Poels (1868-1948) came from Venray in Limburg, 
and was ordained a priest in the year of the first social encyclical 
Rerum Novarum (1891).2* He began his ecclesiastical career as a bib- 
lical scholar. In 1910, because of church uproar against his mod- 
ernist approach to exegesis, he is ‘sidetracked’ into social engagement. 
He leaves the minefield of exegesis and theology and devotes him- 
self to ‘Catholic sociology’ as he calls it, and to the organization of 
Catholics in certain social groups. He then becomes chaplain of social 
work in Limburg. In the thirties, Poels becomes a strong adversary 
of National Socialism in Holland and across the border.” He uses 
a ‘Catholic sociology’ especially along the lines of the German tra- 
dition of ‘solidarism’ (H. Pesch). Poels also uses an explicitly theo- 
logical analysis of modern society and capitalism. He thereby encourages 
the development of a socially engaged theology, which differs some- 
what from the neo-Scholastic theology of those days. The theology 
of that moment focuses too much on the ‘celestial home’ and too 
little on the ‘earthly vale of tears’, he said. In his speech Het Probleem 
(The Problem) he rejects both a liberal theology as well as a super- 
natural theology. Faith is not solely about the inner workings of a 
person, nor is it about celestial destiny. In his inimitable use of 
metaphors he says: There ‘Where one counts the sacred hosts, but 
does not care about the clearing of workers’ hovels [. .] what was 
once a deeply Christian populace will not and cannot remain a gen- 


4 J. Colsen, Poels, Roermond/Maaseik 1955; A,J. Cornelissen, ‘Poels. De mens, 
christen en priester’, in: Studies over de sociaal-economische geschtedenis van Limburg, XIII, 
Assen 1968, 99-110. 

»® S. Vellenga, Katholiek Zuid Limburg en het fascisme, Assen 1975. 
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uinely Christian populace.” Poels is unusually critical here. Even if 
one carries the Holy Sacrament through the coalmines, he says, if 
one does not care for the social needs, it 1s useless. ‘The most beau- 
tiful sentences are these: ‘Pilgrimages to Scherpenheuvel and to 
Wittem [i.e. places of pilgmmage, T'S] are the outward signs of a 
living faith and trust in God. They refresh the faith of our people. 
But even with the waters of Lourdes we will not wash away the 
stains, which are attached not only to many poor hovels but also to 
many luxurious mansions’.”’ Here we see in Poels a prototype of the 
post-war Catholic liberation theology with its ‘option for the poor’: 
‘It isn’t the rich and the powerful of this earth, it is the poor and 
the oppressed, whom the true Christian searches, to whom he inclines 
with his gifts of love. The poorer the fellow human being, the faster 
one’s heart will beat’.”8 

Poels’ social theology is rooted in a theology of paganism. This 
theology sees modern social and political developments in an escha- 
tological perspective as being part of a battle between Christ and 
the Devil. Poels considers the entire modern secular world as a res- 
urrection of ancient paganism which had been driven from Europe 
in the course of the centuries. That is why he speaks of christianiz- 
ing and de-christianizing. In his speech Tydig (Timely), held on the 
fifth Catholic Day in Weert in 1903, Poels says that Christ and his 
message arose from the ‘chimes of pagan antiquity’ At the present, 
Christ’s conquest 1s once again being threatened: ‘Is it not as if the 
waters of the ancient pagan chimes indeed well up again, raging and 
foaming, against the growing green island of Christ which threatens 
to sink anew, swallowed up by that tide of class hatred and state 
violence?” There is only one man who, in the raging sea of the 
modern world, will raise his voice against this new paganism, he 
says. That is the Pope, the ‘watcher in the night’.°” Modern pagan- 
ism, according to Poels, refers in the first place to modern capital- 
ism. He especially regards bank interest — recalling to mind the 
church struggle against usury in the Middle Ages — as the most 


°-H. Poels, Een zestal redevoeringen, uitgave van de Limb. R.K. Werkliedenbond 
n.d., ny., 182. 

27 Poels, Een zestal redevoeringen, 183. 

78 Poels, Een zestal redevoeringen, 185. 

? Poels, Een zestal redevoeringen, 63. 

© Poels, Een zestal redevoeringen, 65. 
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important result of pagan capitalism. In the speech Redding door her- 
kerstening (Salvation through Re-Christianization), at the opening of 
the 14th Social Study week of Limburg at Rolduc on August 7th 
1938, Poels speaks of the ‘organized power of a pagan capitalism’.*! 
In this case, it 1s especially the financial magnates who, according 
to the encyclical Quadngesimo Anno (1931), ‘as it were regulate the cir- 
culation of blood of the entire economic organism and have such a 
grasp on economic life that one may not breathe without their con- 
sent, so to say’ This is, therefore, a case of ‘dictatorship of modern 


plutocratic capitalism’. 


IV. Socialism and Communism 


Poels also considers socialism and communism to be a type of mod- 
ern paganism and the work of the devil. Already in his speech Onze 
Roeping (Our Call), held on Whit Monday, June 4th 1900 in the 
cathedral of Roermond on the occasion of the second Limburg 
Catholics Day, he says: ‘In Maastricht, the Socialists once drove the 
Red Devil into the city. But the devil had barely climbed up the 
Sint Servaas Church to remove the cross when, before we knew it, 
he came down again and we heard him yelping on the other side 
of the Maas River, for the cross had been stuck right into his open 
jaw’.** Poels is not the only one in the Netherlands holding this view 
of demonic and pagan socialism. In an almost endless stream of arti- 
cles and pamphlets on the dangers of communism after the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, the religious clash between Bolshevism as a 
demonic, pseudo-religion and new kind of paganism and Christianity 
as the true faith, is exaggerated. The encyclical Dini redemptons (1937) 
of pope Pius XI adds ecclesiastical emphasis. In this writing, Bolshevik 
godless communism is seen because of original sin, as an instrument 
of the devil, a destroyer of Christian civilization. The encyclical speaks 
of the ‘insane rage of the communists’ against the church, and of 
murder and homicide, fires and plundering, of the hate of commu- 
nists, and of the ‘crude barbarism’ in the Soviet Union and in Spain. 


H. Poels, ‘Redding door herkerstening. Openingsrede op de Rolducsche 
Studieweek’, De Maasbode, 8 augustus 1938. 
? Poels, Een zestal redevoeringen, 20. 
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Communists are worse than the barbaric heathen-folk of yore, who 
at least recognized a natural moral law: ‘For the first ttme in human 
memory we see a well prepared and well thought out struggle against 
all that is God’.*’ Father Jac. Jacobs M.S.C. comments in 1938 on 
this encyclical in his book Het Communisme and emphasizes that com- 
munism is an alternative faith, hostile to Christianity, because it 
denies ‘the immortal soul’.** In these polemical pamphlets, the fight 
against communism becomes even stronger. It is called a demonic 
system. Bolshevism carries the sign of Satan; it is a mystery of anger. 
One speaks of the destruction of all morality, of the iconoclasm 
against God and church, of its anti-Christian character and of the 
movement of the godless, of religious persecution, of bestial crimes 
against women, of the corruption of the souls of children. One speaks 
of a struggle between light and darkness, God and the devil. People 
are called to a new crusade against communism. Communism is an 
‘Ersatz religion’ (substitute religion).* 

Before Hitler’s accession to power in 1933 opened his eyes, Poels 
thought that within this neo-paganism the Jews, besides the Freemasons, 
played a special role. In his view, they stimulated neo-paganism 
because of their ancient hatred towards Christianity. In his previ- 
ously mentioned speech Het Probleem (The Problem) from 1928, he 
refers to a movie that was apparently well known at that time: ‘Every 
Catholic has seen the well-known historical movie more than once. 
I will refer here to a few bits of text which appear in between the 
scenes: artists and literati from the days of the Renaissance, banner 
carriers from the days of the Protestant Reformation, famous French 
writers of Encyclopedias, bloody scenes from the Great French Revolu- 
tion, brothers of the Lodge wearing masks, modern slavery in press 
and bank offices controlled by powerful plutocrats, socialists with red 
banners marching through the streets, laughing Bolsheviks seated on 
piles of dead bodies, devils incarnate dancing around a big but 


*° The encyclical Divini Redemptoris, publ. Ecclesia docens, Hilversum 1948, nr. 22. 

4 Jac. Jacobs M.S.C. Het Communisme, Hilversum 1938. Updated after the war 
as Communisme en Chnstendom, Hilversum 1947. 

* A few pamphlets: F. Muckermann S,J., Het Bolsewisme dreigt, Tilburg n.y.; 
H. Houben, Storm over Rusland, Den Haag 1930; J.P. van Iers, Communisme?, n.p., 
n.y.; L.P.A. van den Brandeler, Wat brengt ons het bolsjewrsme?, n.p. 1919; L. Speet, 
Bloedig Carnaval. De doden vermanen. _Feiten en documenten betreffende de Oostenrykse Revolute, 
Amsterdam 1934. 
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ancient and solitary cross, a smile from a son of the ancient people.” 
The Brothers of the Lodge are Freemasons, and the ancient people 
are the Jews. Poels evoked an analogous scene in 1921 when he 
held a speech on the Catholic social organizations at the National 
R.C. Workers Congress from 18 to 19 September in Nymegen. There 
he speaks of ‘those Jews who are laughing, they who have extracted 
from the ancient teachings of the Talmud only hatred against 
Christianity’.*’ He adds a few sentences: “The great “modern” world 
is no longer ruled by the spirit of the Catholic Church, but by the 
spirit of the Lodge’.*® Here, it becomes obvious that a socially crit- 
ical theology does not, of its own accord, become immune to an 
ageressive type of anti-Semitism. The rejection of the modern world 
and capitalism develops into a rejection of Jews and Freemasons. 
Poels is certainly not unique in the history of Catholic social criti- 
cism in the first half of the previous century. 


V. Neo-paganism, Modern Judaism and Afnica 


Catholic theology on neo-paganism, inspired by revelation and papal 
authority, turned against the modern ideologies. There are two exam- 
ples which illustrate this ideological struggle in a special way. One 
example concerns criticism of the secular Judaism of philosophers 
such as M. Buber and Fr. Rozenzweig. The other example concerns 
the rise of western neo-paganism in ‘pagan’ Africa. 

The first case contains a particular dilemma for Catholic theolo- 
gians. From early times onward, the teachings of Jewish blindness, 
Christ-killiing and Jews as the objects of the wrath of God were well 
known. Catholic theologians were convinced that the Jewish people 
had been chosen and had therefore stood on the highest rung of 
humanity’s religious ladder, but it ceased being the Chosen People, 
and had ‘fallen’ by not accepting Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah. 
In the view of Catholic theologians, however, Judaism did not return 
to paganism, nor did it become a heresy or similar to other world reli- 
gions. Judaism now received its own place in the religious hierarchy: 


*© Poels, Een zestal redevoeringen, 158. 
Poels, Een zestal redevoeringen, 128. 
8 Poels, Een zestal redevoeringen, 128. 
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it remained a religion in its own right which would fulfil a specific 
role as a sign until the end of times but needed to accept Chnist, 
as classical anti-Jewish theology preached. Modern secular Judaism, 
however, including Zionism, was seen in Catholic circles as a new 
type of paganism. I will elucidate this using the theory of Amandus 
van der Wey. Van der Wey respected Orthodox Judaism and loathed 
anti-Semitism. But he has no respect for secular Judaism nor for 
Jewish thinkers who have incorporated liberal and socialist thoughts, 
thereby ‘abandoning the true God’. This Jewish apostasy, so-called 
by many Catholics in those days, is according to Amandus the result 
of a fast spreading neo-paganism of civil culture and National Socialism. 
The secular Judaism of his time is an example of neo-paganism. In 
his pamphlet Rassesme (1939) Amandus speaks, surprisingly enough, 
about a ‘Jewish racism’.*? Here he is dependent on the book Schaduw 
en Licht (Shadow and Light) of Father Constantinus O.F.M. Cap, 
chairman of the Dutch Commission for Israel. ‘The thesis is that ‘renais- 
sance-Jews’ such as Buber, Cohen, Rosenzweig, Weltsch, Baeck and 
Wiene have constructed a theory in which Jews are considered rep- 
resentatives of a ‘leading noble race’ According to these seculanized 
philosophers, Jews do not owe their situation to supernatural elec- 
tion, but to superior qualities of their natural disposition, their ‘blood’. 
They claim that Jews have God ‘in their blood’.*? Zionism was also 
said to have been influenced by this so-called ‘Jewish racism’. Amandus 
dismisses Nazi anti-Semitism but also the so-called ‘racism’ of secu- 
lar Jews. Both are a type of paganism. Amandus van der Wey fol- 
lows Constantinus in saying that these secular thoughts of Jewish 
emancipatory philosophers have prepared the way for the later racism 
of the Nazis. Here the fragile dialectics of ‘neo-paganism’ patterns 
of thought become visible. On the one hand, it offers a powerful 
protest against National Socialism as a pseudo-religion, a protest that 
reaches the heart and soul of people. On the other hand, it groups 
secular Jews and the modern theology of writers such as Buber and 
Rosenzweig under the heading of the corruption of the revealed 
truth and the rise of a new type of paganism. Thus, Amandus reaches 
the shocking conclusion that this new form of Judaism is related to 
the neo-paganism of the Nazis. 


Wey, Rassisme, 2. 
* Reference to Fr. Constantinus, Schaduwen en Licht, Antwerpen 1938, 126ff. 
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The situation in Africa also forms a special locus for the Catholic 
confrontation with modernity.*' In the period between the 16th cen- 
tury and the middle of the 20th century the newly discovered black 
peoples of Africa were called ‘pagans’, people without faith in a per- 
sonal God or the revealed truth. In Africa this religious description 
had an ethnic connotation — black vs. white, which sometimes meant 
white above black — and involved an order of civilization: uncivi- 
lized vs. civilized. Thus the black pagans of Africa took on another, 
new appearance, different from the pagans in early Christian times, 
but at the same time different from the ‘new pagans’ in secular 
Europe. They were pagans revering gods of wood and stone, not 
atheists, but followers of false gods. They worshipped fetishes. The 
priests of these fetishes are the most dangerous of all: they are dev- 
ils in human form. Up to the First World War, the foremost image 
is one of Africa dominated by a demonic paganism of the lowest 
kind. After the First World War, much changes in Catholic mis- 
sions.*” Mission is now seen as a movement to plant the ‘church of 
Christ’ among the pagan areas of the world (the ‘plantation theory’). 
This means an increasing interest in founding local churches and 
local clergy in these non-western lands. This new vision of mission 
runs parallel to a growing dissociation from western colonialism and 
its political and, especially economic, motivations. ‘This change does 
not, by the way, mean that Africans are no longer viewed as ‘pagans’. 
However, what it means to be ‘pagan’ does change. The wild and 
unkempt Afncans now become ‘laughing children’, who need to be 
civilized and educated in the faith. Only deep in the woods do some 
old-fashioned pagans still live; only the older generation does not 
wish to do away with its old, misguided habits. ‘This is what Catholic 
magazines stress in the inter war period. After 1945, this view of 
African paganism will remain of some influence. Another view 1s 
added: European neo-paganism has now also entered Africa, 1.e., the 
increase of capitalism in the non-western world, the influence of 
western culture and western media. Furthermore, revolutionary lib- 


Th. Salemink, De Afrikaanse Mythe, Kampen 1997. See also J. Kommers, ‘Hard 
labour: An Anthropologist Analyses Missionary Juvenile Literature’, in: A. Borsboom 
and J. Kommers (eds), Anthropologists and the Missionary Endeavour: Experiences and Reflections 
(Niccos-studies, Volume 33), Saarbriicken 2001, 105-132. 

” J. Roes, Het Groote Missieuur 1915-1940. De misstemotieven van de Nederlandse 
katholieken, Bilthoven 1974, 89-110, 153-165. 
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eration movements appear in the colonies, inspired by socialist and 
communist examples in the west. In Catholic eyes these too are a 
form of the new paganism. In the early fifties, in the middle of the 
Cold War, a well-known expert on the missions, Ant. Freitag SVD, 
publishes a three volume series entitled De kerstening van het donkere 
werelddeel (The Christianization of the Dark Part of the World).* 
After the Second World War, Freitag sees a new threat for Africa: 
a new paganism, ‘the gloomy red of an eternal precipice’, as he calls 
it. Freitag also writes about the problems in East Africa and the 
Mau Mau: “The danger lies not 1n traditional African paganism, but 
in the new atheistic and purely materialistic paganism which is entering the 
continent, which is threatening to take the place of the old.’** Around 
1960 completely new ideas about black Africa appear in the Catholic 
world. One speaks with great respect about ‘the soul of Africa’, 
‘African spirituality’, and about ‘holy pagans’. The formerly uncivi- 
lized heathens are now allies of Chnistianity in the struggle against 
the western ‘neo-paganism’ which recognizes neither God nor law. 


Conclusion 


The Catholic Church faced a series of new developments in mod- 
ern times. Some Catholics were open to modernism, even to social- 
ism. Other Catholics joined the Fascist or National Socialist movements. 
There were also Catholics who isolated themselves from the outside 
world and concentrated on a mystic longing for something higher 
or something from the past. However, the majority of the Catholic 
Church confronted modernity in the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Difference in opinion existed concerning the way Catholics 
should be organized, but there was unanimity concerning modern 
ideologies such as liberalism, capitalism, socialism and National 
Socialism. These new ideologies struck a central blow to Chnistian 
religion. Modernism was therefore not only seen as a social process 
of change, but as a religious struggle as well. In its struggle against 
these changes, the Church developed a strong theological model, 
besides a social philosophy on corporative society. Modernism, which 
included liberalism, socialism/communism and National Socialism, 


3 Katholieke Missién 70 (1949-50) 82, 114. 
4 Katholieke Missién 77 (1956-57) 358. 
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was, in the eyes of Catholics, a transformation of the old paganism. 
The stone and wooden idols had been exchanged for the pseudo- 
gods of modern atheism, that is to say, capital and market, indi- 
vidualism and autonomy, class struggle and revolution, blood and 
land. In this, principal matters were at stake. In the eyes of Catholicism, 
these modern ideologies appealed to pagan authorities and contra- 
dicted belief in a personal God, the revealed truth, the apostolic suc- 
cession, and papal authority. Modern liberalism exchanged God and 
revelation for freedom of the individual as the ultimate principle in 
history; capitalism exchanged the spiritual value of the human being 
as a stranger on this earth for materialism and hedonism; socialism 
exchanged the redemption in Christ for self-redemption of the work- 
ing classes; and National Socialism only recognized the authority of 
blood and race. 

This theology of the new paganism makes use of the metaphor 
of a religious ladder. Catholicism occupies the highest rung, for it 
is the true faith. Catholicism has faithfully kept the one true revelation 
through the Old and New Testaments, and interpreted correctly 
through the long chain of tradition. Here the infallibility and primacy 
of the pope plays an important role (First Vatican Council, 1870). 

Is Catholicism between ca. 1850 and 1950 anti-modern? Should 
Catholicism itself be seen as a special kind of modernization? These 
questions play a crucial part in the debate between the historian Urs 
Altermatt and the sociologist Staf Hellemans. My research leads me 
to the following conclusion: the theology of neo-paganism 1s resis- 
tance to the modern ideologies of liberalism, socialism/communism 
as well as to the ideology of National Socialism. The Catholic intel- 
lectuals thereby appeal to the authority of a pre-modern theology 
which goes back to the first centuries of Chnistianity. This theology 
concerns the contrast between Christianity and paganism. They also 
attach great value to the infallible authonty of the Pope. In a word, 
and contrary to Hellemans’ thesis, it is anti-modern resistance using 
anti-modern means and methods, but aiming at the center of moder- 
nity itself. However, this conclusion is conditional. My research 1s 
not concerned with Catholicism or modernity in its widest sense. It 
concerns only the ideological level. It concerns the resistance to the 
modern ideologies of mainstream Catholic intellectuals and Church 
leaders. In practice, the reaction to modernity was ambivalent, cer- 
tainly in The Netherlands. There was not only strong resistance to 
a free-market economy, liberalism, democracy, socialism and National 
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Socialism. There was also acceptance of free market-economy and 
democratic state government, cooperation with socialist unions, inter- 
est in the cultural avant-garde, even of sympathy for fascism and 
national-socialism in certain Catholic circles. 


Postscript 


We return to Amandus van Wey in a short postscript. Van der Wey 
had been deported to Buchenwald together with a group of well- 
known Dutch people in 1940. On November 15th 1941, the group 
returned to the Netherlands. Amandus was confined to the Seminary 
of Haaren near Ojisterwijk, later to the Preparatory Seminary of 
Beekvlet at St.-Michielgestel, and the boys’ boarding school Ruwenberg 
of the Brothers of Tilburg. It was there that Amandus remained 
until he was freed on September 17th, 1944. After his release, he 
remained at the Institute of Philosophy at Merkelbeek (until 1953), 
in Boxmeer (1953-1958), and in Dordrecht (1958-1967). In 1946, 
he wrote an autobiographical work about this period, /n Limbo (In 
het Voorgeborchte van de hel). After the Institute of Philosophy in Dordrecht 
had been closed — as of 1967, the Carmelites sent their students to 
the Faculty of Theology in Nymegen — he lived in the convent of 
Boxmeer. In these last years, he had some difficulty following the 
fast and heated pace of aggiornamento in the Dutch Catholic Church. 
Much to his own surprise, he was now no longer considered to be 
one on the forefront, as he had often been before, but now he was 
concerned about the liberalization of the Catholic Church and the 
‘new thinkers’. He was afraid that much of Catholic tradition, for 
which he had fought so hard in his struggle against the ‘new pagan- 
ism’ of the Nazis, would be lost. He died on July 14th, 1988 in the 
nursing home ‘Madeleine’ in Boxmeer. His books on philosophy did 
not receive the desired attention. For his students — I was one of 
them in Dordrecht during the years 1965-1967 — he appeared a 
dignified, somewhat strange, white-haired priest with a great love for 
philosophical wonder. The students did not realize the unique part 
played by this man in the Catholic opposition to National Socialism 
during the interwar period. He was not the type to publicize this. 
We, his former students, had already tasted the nectar of the turbulent 
sixties. We were focused on the renewal of Ultramontane, anti- 
modern Catholicism. We wanted to open eyes and ears to the modern 
world, the avant-garde, even to socialism, to new sounds from the 
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Third World. Within all of this, reflecting on Hitler and the Shoah 
and the part played by the Catholic Church was only instrumental. 
The allegedly negative role played by the Catholic Church and pope 
Pius XII during the war only served to emphasize, in the eyes of 
this new progressive generation of Catholic youth, the conservatism 
of old Ultramontane Catholicism. Hochhuth’s Der Stellvertreter (1964) 
only increased the zeal against Ultramontanism. The old Catholicism, 
so we thought, was not only fossilized and removed from the world, 
but also conservative and politically untrustworthy: Pius XII had 
remained silent. This criticism of Pius XII was opportunistic.® It 
confirmed the preconceived notion that the Ultramontane Church 
had been wrong, not only in ecclesiastical but also in social matters. 
That a philosopher such as Amandus van der Wey had ‘done well’, 
was of no apparent interest to us. The word ‘paganism’ was only a 
way to legitimise missionary work which condoned or even sympa- 
thized with colonialism and had engendered obvious anti-socialism. 
That it was also a source of fundamental resistance to National 
Socialism, would have confused us, had we seen it. That appeal to 
metaphysical truth, foundation in the unassailable teaching author- 
ity of the papacy, tradition and scripture could lead to a ‘politically 
correct’ attitude towards National Socialism, was too difficult to imag- 
ine for the young generation of Catholic intellectuals of the sixties, 
the time of the aggiornamento of the Church, my own generation. 


See H. Jansen, De zwiygende paus? Protest van Pius XII en zyn medewerkers tegen de 
Jodenvervolging in Europa, Kampen 2000. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


PAGAN SOURCES IN THE 
PSEUDO-CLEMENTINE NOVEL 


Jaap van Amersfoort 


Among the most complicated writings of the Early Church are the 
texts which make up the so-called Pseudo-Clementine novel, in which 
we find a description of the wanderings of Clement of Rome. As 
the novel tells us, Clement departed from Rome in quest of the 
truth. By way of Alexandria, he arrived in Palestine after the death 
of Jesus and there met Peter, with whom he passed through the 
towns of Phoenicia. There they argued with Simon the Magician, 
who was held to be the father of all heresies. At the end of the 
novel, Clement recognized some of this company as his family, namely 
his father and two of his brothers. 

Two versions of this novel exist. The first is the Homiliae, which 
contains the sermons of Peter against Simon the Magician and is 
preserved in Greek. The second is the Recognitiones, which was trans- 
lated into Latin by Rufinus.' Part of this version is preserved in 
Syriac.’ This version contains also Clement’s recognition of his fam- 
ily. Both versions are dated to the end of the fourth and the begin- 
ning of the fifth century CE. Though these writings are of relatively 
late date in the opinion of most scholars, they are held to be a major 
source for knowledge about early Jewish Christianity. According to 
the most widely held theory, a ‘“Grundschrift’ from the third century 
lies behind these writings. This basic text shows evidence of earlier 
Jewish Christian sources from the second century, namely the AKerygmata 
Petri, the Acta Petri and the Anabathmoi Jacobou.’ The last source we 


B. Rehm, J. Irmscher, F. Paschke, Die Pseudoklementinen. 1, Homilien (GCS), Berlin? 
1969; B. Rehm, F. Paschke, Die Pseudoklementinen. 2, Rekognitionen in Rufins Ubersetzung, 
Berlin 1965. 

* W. Frankenberg, Die Syrischen Clementinen mit Griechischem Paralleltext, Leipzig 1937. 

See e.g., H. Waitz, Die Pseudo-Klementinen, Homilten und Rekognitionen: eine quel- 
lenkritische Untersuchung (TU 25, 4), Leipzig 1904; G. Strecker, Das Judenchnistentum in 
den Pseudoklementinen (YU 70), Berlin 1958. 
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find in the first book of the Recognitiones.t These sources can be called 
Jewish Christian, because we encounter in these sources the same 
ideas as in the fragments, which the church fathers considered to 
originate from the Gospels of Jewish Christian sects.° 

The Pseudo-Clementine novel is based not only on Jewish Chnistian 
sources, but also on Jewish and even pagan sources. The fifth and 
the sixth Homily mention a pagan called Apion, who 1s held to be 
a fervent hater of the Jews. Jewish sources too, in particular Philo 
of Alexandria,° polemize against this Apion. Probably the author of 
the Homiliae availed here of a Jewish apology.’ 

This article will discuss various of these passages, namely a pan- 
egyric by Apion on adultery in the fifth Homily® and an Orphic cos- 
mogony in the sixth Homily.’ In the polemic against Apion’s views 
in the first passage, arguments are used that are derived from pagan 
philosophy. It is instructive to see how these pagan arguments are 
reused first in a Jewish setting and then in a Christian setting, pre- 
serving their identity. In the second passage, a Christian element is 
added to the Orphic cosmogony. The third passage, from the ninth 
book of the Recognitiones,'® is about astrology. Though this passage is 
again based on a pagan source, there are some Christian elements. 


fifth Homily 


In the fifth Homily, Clement is found in Tyre, where he is going 
to meet Apion. He tells us of his experiences with Apion many years 
ago, when he still lived in Rome. He had come into contact with 
him when he was ill, because Apion was held to be skilled in med- 
icine. When Apion had asked the cause of his illness, Clement feigned 


* F. Stanley Jones, An Ancient Jewish Christian Source on the History of Chnstianity: 
Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.27-71 (Christian Apocrypha Series 2; Texts and 
Translations 37), Atlanta, Georgia 1995. 

AF J. Klijn and G,J. Reinink, Patristic Evidence for Jewish-Chnstian Sects, Leiden 
1973. 

® Josephus, De Iudaeorum vetustate swe contra Apionem (CSEL 37), Vienna 1898. 

” According to G. Strecker, the chapters 4, 6 and 7 of the Homilies are no part 
of the “Grundschnift”, but are composed by the author of the Homilies. In this 
part no Jewish Christian sources are attested. See Das Judenchrstentum in den Pseudo- 
klementinen, 79-87. 

8 Hom. 5, 10-19, 4; Rehm, 96, 5-100, 23. 

” Hom. 6, 3-10; Rehm, 106-110. 

Rec. 9, 17-29; Rehm, 271-317. 
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that he was suffering from love-sickness. Thereupon, Apion proposed 
to help him gain his beloved by magical practices. When Clement 
refused, Apion tried to persuade him that adultery was the same, 
whether the woman was compelled to adultery by magical practices 
or by persuasion. In the end, he agreed that Apion should write and 
send her a letter defending adultery by many arguments. 

The first argument is that Eros, the senior of all the gods, per- 
mitted it: “He is the fabricator of all that is begotten, the mind inhab- 
iting in our souls.’'’ Because Eros lives in our souls, lovers do not 
love voluntarily. The best example is Zeus who, by changing his 
form, had often seduced many women at the instigation of Eros. 
Apion then enumerated the several love adventures of Zeus and his 
homosexual relations, for instance with Ganymedes. The mistresses 
of Zeus and the other gods had been rewarded abundantly. Many 
of them were placed among the stars, which was the greatest reward. 
Moreover, the gods had committed adultery in order to procreate 
more descendants. 

Besides the gods, the philosophers had defended adultery. For 
instance, Socrates believed that women should be held in common 
in a well regulated state. Apion was probably alluding here to a pas- 
sage in Plato’s Politeia.'? Socrates himself is said to have maintained 
a homosexual relation with Alcibiades.'’ Adultery is also defended 
by the Stoics, such as Zeno, who uses the idea that the divine Logos 
is present in all people. So whenever a man has intercourse, be it 
with a man or a woman, it is as though he has intercourse with 
himself. '* 

Having received this letter from Apion, Clement himself wrote a 
reply, as if coming from his ‘beloved’. In this pretended answer, the 
fictitious beloved declared that Apion was not taking her seriously, 
even though he called her a wise woman. Eros was certainly not 


Hom. 5, 10; Rehm, 96, 16-17; Translation of A. Roberts and B. Donaldson, 
Ante-Nicene Chnstian Library 17, Edinburgh 1870. 

2 Plato, Politeia 5, 457 c, d: tac yovaixas tavtAs TOV AVSPHV TOVTWV TAVTWV TACHA 
eivat koivac, iota dé undevi pndepiav ovvorxeiv. The earlier Stoics such as Zeno 
and Chrysippus have the same opinion. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, Vitae Philosophorum 
7, 131 (ed. M. Marcovich I, Stuttgart 1999, 521, 13-18). 

'5 Cf. Plato, Symposion 219 b-d. 

'* Cf. Hom. 5, 18, 5; Rehm, 100, 7-10: Does not Zeno, intimating indifference, 
say that the deity pervades all things, that it may be known to the intelligent, that 
with whomsoever a man has intercourse, it is as with himself; and that it is superfluous 
to forbid what are called adulteries, or intercourse with mother, or daughter, or 
sister, or children. 
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the most important nor the mightiest of the gods. Let us hear one 
of her counterarguments: ‘For if he lusts willingly, he is himself his 
own suffering and punishment; and he who should suffer willingly 
could not be a god. But if against his will he lusts for copulation 
then he that impels him to love is greater than he.’ In any case, 
adultery committed by the gods to procreate more descendants could 
hardly be viewed as merit. The offspring procreated in this manner 
were certainly not among the best, as is demonstrated by the sto- 
ries of ‘Tantalus, Sisyphus and Ixion, who were all punished in Hades. 
She added another argument, that the gods were no more than 
human beings, since their graves were known in several places. Then 
again, people should not imitate the gods in all respects: we would 
never imitate the gods in their banquets; we would never eat our 
children, as Kronos did. Moreover we need not fear the wrath of 
Eros, since he was not a god at all but only the erotic desire that 
consumes a human being, which was intended for the procreation 
of children. That desire was regulated by the married state. She 
finally remarked that she had learned a lot about this from a Jew. 
The name of this Jew is not mentioned by her. 

What is the purpose of this panegyric? As is generally supposed, 
this encomium on adultery seems to be an exercise; as such it may 
have been part of the education on rhetoric.'® In listing the subjects 
of rhetorical exercises, Flavius Philostratus mentions two dealings with 
adultery.'’ One sets out that adultery is preferable to marriage, 
whereas the other points out its dangers. The woman’s arguments 
are evidently also of pagan Greek philosophical background. Such 
arguments are found in the works of Hellenistic moral philosophers. 
The idea that Eros is not a god but an all destroying passion, for 
example, is expressed in the work of Pseudo-Phocylides.'® The later 
Stoics viewed marriage as holy and the procreation of children as 
the only natural expression of erotic love.'” It is remarkable that the 


Hom. 5, 21, 3.4; Rehm, 101, 6-10. 
'© W. Adler, ‘Apion’s “Encomium of Adultery”: A Jewish Satire of Greek Paideia 
in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, Hebrew Union College Annual 64 (1995) 15-49. 
'7 Adler, ‘Apion’s “Encomium of Adultery”’, 37-38. 
'8 Ps.-Phocylides, Sententiae 194; in P.W. van der Horst, The Sentences of Pseudo- 
Phocylides, Leiden 1978, 240. 
Diogenes Laértius, Vitae Philosophorum 7, 121 (Marcovich I, 514, 21-515, 3). 
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woman has learned this view from a Jew. From this, it appears that 
Jewish polemists make use of the same arguments as the pagan 
polemists. Evidently, they are borrowed from pagan sources. ‘This 
also was the case in Philo of Alexandna’s ethics of marriage. Arguments 
that originally had a pagan background could thus keep their iden- 
tity when taken over by Jews, and subsequently could even be incor- 
porated in a Chnistian writing whose final redaction took place in 
the fourth or fifth century. 


Sixth Homily and ‘Recognitiones’ 10 


In the sixth Homily, Apion gives a rational explanation of Greek 
myth, as these stories cannot be interpreted literally. All the myths 
have a deeper philosophical meaning. Apion also explains the myth 
of the origin of the world from a cosmic egg. This myth contains a 
cosmogony as well as a theogony, both of Orphic origin. A version 
of this myth is also found in Recognitiones 10, 17-20 and 30.” There 
Clement ridicules this myth.”! 

Primeval chaos is compared to an egg, in which the four elements 
are mingled. This mixture ‘drew to itself the ambient spirit’.”” Driven 
by Chronos (time) this chaotic matter produces the all-embracing 
heaven, shaped like an egg. This enormous egg resembles a pea- 
cock’s egg, which has only one colour, ‘while potentially it has in it 
all the colours of the animal that 1s to be, so this living egg, con- 
ceived out of infinite matter, when set in motion by the underlying 
and ever-flowing matter, produces many different forms’.?? Within 
the egg, a living creature, both male and female, is formed by the 
skill of the indwelling divine spirit. This creature called Phanes takes 
his seat at the summit of heaven. The elements of all things then 


Rehm, 336-338. See also J. van Amersfoort, “Traces of an Alexandnan Orphic 
Theogony in the Pseudo-Clementines’, in R. van den Broek & M,J. Vermaseren 
(eds), Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Rehgions (Etudes preliminaries aux religions 
orientales dans l’empire romain 91), Leiden 1981, 13-30. 

*! Rec. 10, 17, 1: Quoniam, ut dixi, apud Tripolim disputans multa de diis gen- 
tium utiliter et necessario disseruisti, cupio de origine eorum ridicula te coram 
exponere, ut neque te lateat vanae superstitionis commentum et auditores qui adsis- 
tunt erroris sui probra cognoscant. 

22 Hom. 6, 4, 2; Rehm 107, 19. 

Hom. 6, 5, 3; Rehm 108, 11-14. 
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separate out within the egg. Its lowest part, the heaviest element, 
sinks downwards, because of its gravity, weight, and great quantity 
of matter. It is called Pluto, the god of the underworld. The mid- 
dle part of the egg is called Poseidon, the Greek god of the sea. In 
it, the waters flow together. The top part is the purest and noblest 
element, fire, and is called Zeus, because its nature is glowing (Céovoq). 
This element draws up the spirit, which reaches the summit of the 
ether and is devoured by Zeus, who in his turn begets intelligence, 
called Pallas. With this artistic intelligence, the ethereal artificer cre- 
ates the whole world. This world is surrounded by air, called Hera, 
which extends from Zeus, the very hot ether, down to the earth. 

This myth describes the origin of the world as well of the gods, 
who are considered as elements of this world. The version of the 
myth in Recognitiones does not attribute the creation of the world to 
a single god. The origin of the world is not a matter of creation 
but of procreation. ‘From this (Phanes), they say that substance, pru- 
dence, motion and coition were produced, and from these the heav- 
ens and the earth were made.”** 

The theogony and the cosmogony in the passages of Pseudo- 
Clement agree in many ways with the Orphic theogony, which we 
know from other sources. Our main witnesses of this theogony are 
Neoplatonists of the fifth and sixth century CE. Among these sources 
is Dubitationes et Solutiones de Prmis Principus of Damascius.”? He records 
three types of Orphic theogony. 

In the first, with which he connected the names of Hieronymus 
and Hellanicus, Chronos, the god of time, occupies a central place, 
though he is not the first principle. He was born from water and 
earth, and brought forth three beings, Aither, Chaos and Erebos. In 
their midst, he then produced an egg, in which a god is formed, 
with golden wings on his shoulders, the heads of bulls on his flanks 
and an enormous serpent on his head. This god 1s called the ‘first- 
born’, Zeus and Pan, and is the creator of the world. 

In the second type, the Rhapsodic theogony, Chronos is the first 
principle. Out of him are born Aither and Chaos. Next the cosmic 


4 Rec. 10, 17, 4; Rehm 336, 20-22. 
Damascius, Dubitationes et Solutiones de Pnmis Principus 123-124 (C.A. Ruelle, 
Damascu Successoris dubitationes et solutiones de primis principus, in Platonis Parmenidem |, 


Paris 1889; repr. Brussels 1964, 316-321). 
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egg is fashioned by Chaos into Aither. From this egg, the male- 
female creator-god, here called Phanes, springs forth, and creates 
only the gods. The world results from a second creation by Zeus, 
who devours his father Phanes and who takes the power of Phanes 
into his limbs. With this power, which also is the power of intelli- 
gence, Zeus creates the world, and so is called ‘the head, the mid- 
dle and the god by whom all is made’.”° 

The third type mentioned by Damascius is known from Eudemus 
of Rhodes, one of the disciples of Aristotle. The only thing that 
Damascius relates about this version of the myth, is that Night here 
is the first principle. In this respect, Eudemus disagrees with the 
Rhapsodic Orphic theogony, where Night is procreated by Phanes 
and acts as a counsellor of Zeus when he is creating the world. 
Although our knowledge of this version is meagre, it is important, 
because Eudemus, who lived in the fourth century BC, knew an ear- 
lier stage of the Orphic doctrine than the Neoplatonists, who lived 
many centuries later. Moreover, he says that, according to Anistotle, 
this idea is witnessed by the early poets. 

The cosmogony of the Pseudo-Clementine Homiliae is cognate with 
the first type mentioned by Jerome and Hellanicus, in that matter 
is considered the first principle. A cognate image is transmitted also 
by the Christian apologist Athanagoras.”’ According to him, Orpheus 
says that water is the first principle, from which Chronos arises, also 
called Heracles. He procreates the egg, which hatches into a god. 
Thereafter the upper part of the shell then becomes the sky, and 
the lower part the earth. 

The cosmogonies of the Pseudo-Clementine novel partly agree 
with the pagan cosmogonies, but also partly differ. Firstly the egg 1s 
compared to the egg of a peacock, which is of only one colour but 
possesses the capacity to produce the many different colours of the 
peacock. A parallel is to be found in one of the fragments of the 
Alexandrian gnostic Basilides.“” He too uses the idea of a cosmic 
egg, from which is born the Great Archon Abrasax, the demiurge 


*° According to a citation of Porphyry in Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 3, 9; this is iden- 
tical to Ps.-Aristotle, De Mundo 7 (Diehl, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 2, Berlin’ 1922, 
169). 

*7 Athenagoras, Supplcatio pro Chnstianis 18, 20 (EJ. Goodspeed, Dre ailtesten Apologeten, 
Gottingen 1914, 334-336). 

*8 Quoted by Hippolytus, Refutatio 7, 21, 5 (P. Wendland, Refutatio omnium haere- 
sum, Leipzig 1916, repr. Hildesheim 1977, GCS 26, 1, 197, 10-16). 
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of the world. As in Pseudo-Clement, the egg is compared to the egg 
of a peacock. Since Basilides lived in Alexandria, the idea of the 
peacock’s egg probably came from the cosmogonic imagery of the 
Orphics in Alexandria. 

Secondly, a major role is played by the spirit at work in creation. 
This divine spirit first dwells in the cosmic egg. Zeus then raises it 
to the summit of heaven and swallows it. This spirit makes matter 
fertile. Its role resembles that of the spirit in the first Genesis cre- 
ation story: ‘and the Spirit of God was moving over the face of the 
waters.” Therefore, a Christian or Jewish element may be present 
in this myth. However the idea could also derive from Orphic tra- 
dition, since the myth of the world-egg is told also by Aristophanes 
in his comedy The Birds, in which Night has laid an vbrnvemtov @ov, 
which literally means ‘an egg lifted by the wind’. The customary 
translation, however, is ‘an egg full of wind’, or ‘a wind-egg’, which 
the scholiast of Aristophanes takes to mean an unfertilized egg.’ As 
the Greek word ‘pneuma’ has three meanings, namely ‘spirit, breath, 
wind’, this idea could also have been derived from an Orphic source. 


‘Recognitiones’ 9 


The ninth book of Recognitiones contains a passage about astrology 
(Rec. 9, 17-29) corresponding with a Syriac writing The book of the 
laws of the country by Philippus, a pupil of Bar Daisan.** Eusebius 
mentions another work by Bar Daisan, a dialogue under the title On 
the fate to Antoninus.’? According to the hypothesis of H. Waitz and 
B. Rehm, the latter work could well be the common source of the 
‘Grundschrift’ of the Pseudo-Clementine novel and of The book of the 
laws of the country.” H,J. Schoeps and C. Schmidt, however, objected 
to this theory and suggested that a Jewish apology against the gen- 


Gen 1:2. 
Aristophanes, Aves, 695-696. 
Aiya ovvovaias Kai pitews. 
* HJ.W. Drijvers, The Book of the Laws of Countries: Dialogue on Fate of Bardaisan of 
Edessa, Assen 1965. 
“3 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 4, 30. 
+H. Waitz, Die Pseudo-Clementinen, 256-259; B. Rehm, ‘Bardesanes in den Pseudo- 
clementinen’, Philologus 93 (1938) 218-247, esp. 233. 
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tile belief in fate is the common source.” The last hypothesis seems 
more convincing than the first. For the ‘Grundschrift’ originated from 
Jewish and Jewish Christian sources, not from Gnostic sources. 

Book 9 contains a discussion between Clement and an old man, 
called Faustus, whom Clement afterwards realizes was his father. 
The discussion is on whether human fate and conduct is determined 
by genesis, which here means the position of the stars, or by human 
free will.* 

Clement defends the latter opinion. In this world, God has cre- 
ated two powers: a power that watches over the good ones, and the 
bad prince of this world, in whose kingdom those who have chosen 
a bad life sojourn. “The providence of God has willed that a mul- 
titude of people should be born in this world and that those who 
should choose a good life might be selected from many.’ In this 
world, there is predestination. Everybody needs a profession to keep 
himself alive. He who works at his profession in a just, pious and 
merciful way is chosen by God as his friend. ‘But if he serves car- 
nal lusts, by fraud, iniquity and crimes, he becomes a friend of the 
prince of this world.’ Lusts are bridled only by fear of the judg- 
ment to come. Astrologers are wrong if they think that all these 
things happen because of the position of celestial bodies. 

The old man refutes this. Besides free-will within each man, there 
is also some source of evil outside him. ‘When Mars, holding the 
centre in his house, regards Saturn quarterly, with Mercury towards 
the centre, the full moon coming upon him, . he produces mur- 
derers. But again Mars himself, having a quarterly position with 
respect to Venus, in a direction toward the centre, while no good 
star looks on, he produces adulterers and incestuous people.” 

Clement sweeps these theories aside. For the Chinese people have 
a law by which murder and adultery are forbidden and everybody 
lives according to this law, so that these evil things are not com- 
mitted. Clement objects to the idea that moral life is dominated by 


H,J. Schoeps, ‘Astrologisches im Pseudoklementinischen Roman’, Vigiliae Chnstianae 
5 (1951) 88-100; C. Schmidt, Studien zu den Pseudo-Clementinen (TU 46, 1), Leipzig 
1929, 155-156. 
*° One of the meanings of genesis is ‘the star that is rising at one’s birth’ See 
Lewis and Short, A Latin Dictionary, 807 b. 
37 Rec. 9, 4, 4; Rehm 259, 13-15. 
8 Rec. 9, 6, 5; Rehm 260, 16-18. 
Rec. 9, 17, 1.2; Rehm, 267, 1-268, 1. 
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the stars, and stresses free will, given by God. The debate depicts a 
clear conflict between the pagan and the Christian point of view. 
And yet this conflict does not seem absolute. For Clement concedes 
that in some respects human life is influenced by the stars, namely 
in the formation of character: ‘For a mathematician can indeed indi- 
cate the desire which a malignant power produces; but whether the 
acting or the issue of this desire shall be fulfilled or not, no one can 
know before the accomplishment of the thing, because it depends 
upon freedom of will.”*° This point of view is no different from the 
pagan, as formulated by Faustus: “Some malignant power, transferring 
itself into the order of the stars, excites the lusts of men, provoking 
them in various ways to sin, yet not compelling or producing sin.”*! 

In contesting astrology, the passage uses arguments derived from 
the Stoic philosopher Carneades.*” The first argument is then that 
a horoscope cannot be resolved in one way, since some stars are in 
a good place and other stars in a bad place in any horoscope. 


Conclusion 


From these passages, it becomes evident that Jews and Christians 
took over arguments from pagan Greek philosophy without significant 
alteration. In the fifth Homily, there seems to be a discussion between 
some pagan authors. Clement here takes a clear option, for he agrees 
with the point of view of the woman, who uses also pagan argu- 
ments. As we get the impression that we are here dealing with a 
rhetorical play, it cannot be proved that this is also Clement’s opin- 
ion. In the sixth Homily the pagan author Apion tries to explain an 
Orphic myth in an allegorical way, as customary among the Greek 
philosophers. The version of this myth seems to deviate from the 
three pagan versions of this myth, probably because of Jewish and 
Christian influences. Clement does not follow Apion in his allegor- 
ical interpretation of the Greek myths, and in Rec. 10 he ridicules 
this myth. In Rec. 9 and 10, Clement tries to refute astrology. In 
this refutation, he makes use of pagan arguments. 


” Rec. 10, 12, 6; Rehm, 333, 30-334, 5. 
Rec. 10, 10, 6; Rehm, 330, 15-18. 
* Carneades defends freedom of will; see frg. 103 = Cicero, De fato XIV, 31-33 
(in B. Wisniewski, Karneades Fragmente, Wroclaw, Warszawa, Krakow 1970, 66). 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE EMERGENCE OF GNOSTIC-MANICHAEAN 
CHRISTIANITY AS A CASE OF RELIGIOUS 
IDENTITY IN THE MAKING 


Johannes van Oort 


I. Introduction 


In view of the theme of this conference, Manichaeism seems to be 
an appropriate subject to illustrate religious and, in particular, eccle- 
siastical identity in the making. The religion or ‘Church’ of Mani 
emerged from a Jewish-Christian sect. This means that in the ear- 
liest phase of its history, this movement had to assert its own iden- 
tity over and against a Jewish-Chnstian community whose identity 
and profile were already well-established. Since the discovery of the 
Cologne Mani-Codex, we have unique evidence which can demon- 
strate how Manichaean identity took its initial shape. In this article 
I will focus on this first stage of the emergence of Manichaeism, 
paying special attention to those elements which, aside from point- 
ing to Mani as the Revealer par excellence, indicate the rise and 
function of authoritative sources within the Manichaean religion. The 
way in which Gnostic-Manichaean Christianity on the one hand and 
mainstream Catholic’ Christianity on the other hand would later 
influence each other, thereby contributing to the formation of their 
respective identities, will be touched upon at the end. 

Manichaeism holds a special place in the history of the development 
of Gnosticism.’ It is the only variant of this religious movement 


Here and elsewhere in this paper, I use the word ‘Catholic’ in the sense of 
‘mainstream Christendom’, thus trying to come close to its orginal meaning of ‘uni- 
versal’ or ‘general’. Applied in this way, the meaning of ‘Catholic’, as distinct from 
‘heretical’, denotes not only the various Western Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, but also Nestorians and Monophysites. 

* See e.g. the most important general studies on Manichaeism: H.-Ch. Puech, 
Le manichéisme. Son fondateur, sa doctrine, Paris 1949; F. Decret, Mani et le manichérsme, 
Paris 1974; A. Bohlig, Die Gnosis, HI: Der Manichaismus, Ziirich & Miinchen 1980; 
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which, already in Late Antiquity, transformed itself into a real reli- 
gion, 1.€., a separate and structured community or Church (éxxAnoia) 
with many thousands and, later on, even millions of adherents; its 
own leader, bishops and priests; its own liturgy and rites; its own 
authoritative scriptures; and, finally, its own magnificent art.’ Moreover, 
Manichaeism was the only species of Gnosticism which developed 
into a full-blown world religion. From Southern Mesopotamia it 
spread as far as the Atlantic in the West and the Pacific in the East.* 
Adherents of this religion were found in Egypt, Roman North Africa, 
Spain, Gaul, Italy, the Balkans and, ultimately, even on the coast of 
southern China.’ The history of Manichaeism roughly covers the 
period from the third century CE to modern times. It 1s telling in 
this regard that, until recently, Manichaeism was still forbidden by 
law in Vietnam.® 


M. Tardieu, Le manichéisme, Paris 1981; S.N.C. Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman 
Empire and Medieval China, Tiibingen 1992? ; J. van Oort, ‘Manichaismus’ in RGG* 
V (2002) 732-741. 

* See e.g. H.-J. Klimkeit, Manichaean Art and Calligraphy, Leiden 1982; idem, ‘Vom 
Wesen manichaischer Kunst’, Xertschift fiir Relgions- und Gerstesgeschichte 34 (1982) 
193-219; and, in particular, Z. Gulacsi, Manichaean Art in Berlin Collections (Corpus 
Fontium Manichaeorum, Series Archaeologica et Iconographica I), Turnhout 2001. 
For Manichaean hymnology, see the work of T. Save-Sdderberg, Studies in the Coptic 
Manichaean Psalm-Book. Prosody and Mandaean Parallels, Uppsala etc. 1949. This older 
work still remains valuable. See further, apart from the curious work of A. Machabey, 
La cantillation manichéenne. Notation hypothétique, métrique, analogies, Paris 1955, especially 
H.-Ch. Puech, ‘Musique et hymnologie manichéennes’, in J. Porte (ed.), Encyclopédte 
des musiques sacrées, 1, Paris 1968, 353-86 (repr. in Puech, Sur le manichéisme et autres 
essais, Panis 1979, 179-233). 

* On the diffusion of Manichaeism (apart from the studies mentioned in n. 2): 
E. de Stoop, Essai sur la diffusion du manichéisme dans V’empire romain, Gand 1909 (repr. 
1987); P. Brown, “The Diffusion of Manichaeism in the Roman Empire’ (1969), 
repr. in Brown, Religion and Society in the Age of Augustine, London 1972, 94-118; 
S.N.C. Lieu (with a contribution by D.A.S. Montserrat), ‘From Mesopotamia to the 
Roman East — The Diffusion of Manichaeism in the Eastern Roman Empire’, in: 
Lieu, Manichaeism in Mesopotamia and the Roman East, Leiden-New York-Koln 1994, 
22-131; S.N.C. Lieu, Manichaeism in Central Asia and China, Leiden-Boston-Koln 1998. 

A Manichaean temple built in the fourteenth century is still standing on Hua- 
piao Hill, not far from the modern city of Ch’tian-chou. In it one can still see a 
statue of ‘Mani, the Buddha of Light’; cf. e.g. Lieu, Manichaeism (n. 2), 256-257 & 
297; adem, Manichaeism in Central Asia and China (n. 4), 188-192. 

® Nevertheless, this does not necessarily mean that there were or still are 
Manichaeans in Vietnam. Laws established by foreign (in this case: Chinese) rulers 
remained in effect. We know for sure, however, that Manichaeans were once pre- 
sent at the court of the Chinese emperors, and that their religion was forbidden in 
China. 
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Il. Mani’s Ongin, Life, and Mission 


Let us begin by briefly discussing Mani’s origin, life, and mission. 
Mani (or according to his Syriac name: Mani hajja, that is: the liv- 
ing Mani) was born on 14 April 216 near the southern Mesopotamian 
town of Seleucia-Ctesiphon on the Tigris. His father’s name was 
Pattig or Pattég (Greek: Mattixioc; Latin: Patticius; Arabic: Futtuq); 
the name of his mother was probably Maryam or Miryam. It may 
be questioned whether his mother had close ties with the then still 
ruling house of the Parthian Arsacids; it is more likely that these 
and other claims of noble birth are pious legends. In contrast, the 
truth of the narrative already handed down by the tenth century 
Muslim writer Ibn al-Nadim in his Fihrist has now been re-estab- 
lished.’ This narrative explains how, from his early youth onwards, 
Mani grew up in a community of Baptists. The Cologne Mani- 
Codex, discovered in Egypt shortly before 1970 (and henceforth cited 
here as CMC),’? demonstrates that the members of this sect were (a 
group within the) Elchasaites.? On the basis of the CMC we can 
describe the religious identity of these Jewish Christians adequately 
in terms of the following characteristics: they practised daily ablu- 
tions of their bodies and food (CMC 80,1-3; 80,23-83,13; 88,13-15); 


The most recent English translation with some elucidations is by B. Dodge, 
The Fihrist of al-Nadim. A Tenth-Century Survey of Muslim Culture, New York @ London 
1970, vol. II, 773ff. Still valuable is the work of G. Fligel, Mani, seine Lehre und seine 
Schriften. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Manichdismus. Aus dem Fihnst des [. .] an-Nadim, 
Leipzig 1862 (repr. Osnabrtick 1969). 

® Editio princeps of CMC 1-72,7 in Zeitschrift fir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 19 (1975) 
1-85 (with extensive commentary); of CMC 72,8-99,9 in KXeitschnift fiir Papyrologie und 
Epigraphtk 32 (1978) 87-199 (with very extensive commentary); of CMC 99,10~-120 
in <euschnift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 44 (1981) 201-318 (with very extensive com- 
mentary); of CMC 121-192 in eitschnft fir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 48 (1982) 1-59. 
L. Koenen & C. Romer, Der Kolner Mani-Kodex. Uber das Werden seines Leibes. Kritische 
Edition aufgrund der von A. Hennchs und L. Koenen besorgten Erstedition, Opladen 1988 
(with brief commentary); C.E. Romer, Manis friihe Missionsreisen nach der Kolner 
Mambiographie. Textknitischer Kommentar und Erlauterungen zu p. 121—-p. 192 des Kolner 
Mamni-Kodex, Opladen 1994 (with ample commentary). Moreover, a diplomatic text 
has been edited by L. Koenen @ C. Romer, Der Kolner Mami-Kodex: Abbildungen und 
diplomatischer Text, Bonn 1985. Scholarly discussion on the text and interpretation of 
the GMC is still going on. (See for an overview: J. van Oort, “The Study of the 
Cologne Mani Codex, 1969-1994’, Manichaean Studies Newsletter 13 (1996) 22-30). A 
final scholarly edition (once promised by the first editors Henrichs and Koenen as 
the editio maior) has not yet appeared. 


” Cf. e.g. CMC 94-97. 
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referred to their religion as the Law (e.g. 20,9-11; 87,16—18; 89,1 1-13); 
emphasized keeping the Sabbath (cf. e.g. 4,7—-8); referred repeatedly 
to ancestral traditions (87,2—7; 91,4—-9); and, finally, acknowledged 
Jesus as the Saviour (91,9-11). The very fact that Mani probably 
descended from the Jewish-Chnistian milieu of these El- or Alchasaites 
(those who were named by al-Nadim as the Mughtasilah, ‘the ones 
who wash themselves’) may help to explain his close connections 
with gnostic Christianity.'° Here one may also find the initial sources 
of his strict asceticism and his eschatology, which were to a great 
extent determined by Jewish-Christian and Encratite ideas. ‘The con- 
cept attributed to Elchasaios of the earth being ‘the flesh and blood 
of my Lord’ (CMC 97,9-10) can be considered as lying at the heart 
of the Manichaean doctrine of Jesus as the one who suffers in the 
whole cosmos (Jesus patibilis). Evidently, Mani and his early disciples 
also accepted the Jewish-Christian concept of the true prophet who 
revealed himself anew in various periods of history (e.g. CMC 
47,1—72,7).'' Besides, it seems most likely that Mani had become 
acquainted with astrological speculations,'? which are particularly pre- 
sent in his cosmology, when still a member of this sect. 

Thanks to the new findings in the CMC, we know that Mani’s 
identity was not only shaped by his early upbringing among the 
Elchasaites but also that, initially, he tried to be their new prophet. 
It is in this way that both he and his earliest disciples characterized 
his real identity. Like so many other founders of new religious move- 
ments (e.g. the Buddha, Zarathustra, Jesus, and Mohammed), he 
considered himself a prophetic reformer. From his earliest youth he 
seems to have received revelations. A special revelation was imparted 
to Mani by his Syzygos (ovGvyoc), or heavenly Twin, at the com- 
pletion of his twenty-fourth year (CMC 17,8ff; 73,5f.). Because of 
the fragmentary status of its first quires, it remains unclear whether 


On the Elchasaites and their Jewish-Christian and Gnostic connections, see 
my brief overview (with bibliography) ‘Elkesaiten’ in RGG* II (1999) 1227-1228. 
'' Cf. Pseudo-Clem., Hom. XVII, 4 (ed. Rehm-Irmscher-Paschke, 230) and Rec. II, 
7 (ed. Rehm- Paschke, 80). See the discussion of this phenomenon in e.g. H.jJ. 
ee Theologie und Geschichte des fudenchnstentums, Tubingen 1949, 98-116; 327f.; 
335ff. 

'? FS. Jones, “The Astrological Trajectory in Ancient Syriac-Speaking Christianity 
(Elchasai, Bardaisan, and Mani)’ in: L. Cinllo @ A. van Tongerloo (eds), Att del 
Terzo Congresso Internazionale di Studi ‘Manicheismo e Onente Cristiano Antico’, Arcavacata di 
Rende Amantea, 31 agosto-5 settembre 1993, Lovanu-Neapoli 1997, 183-200. 
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or not the CMC mentions a major revelation at the completion of 
Mani’s twelfth year. Both the Coptic Manichaean Kephalaia (14,31)'° 
and the Arabic Muslim writer al-Birdini (f 1048) explicitly mention 
such an event; it may remind us of his roots in a Jewish milieu (cf. 
the $72 2: bar mitswah) as well as of his Christian background 
(cf. the twelve-year-old Jesus in the temple). The traditions about 
such a revelation hark back to accounts given by Mani himself in 
his Shabuhragan. A more direct identification of the Syzygos or Twin 
with the promised Paraclete can also be found in other textual 
sources, e.g. Kephalaia 14,32ff. and 15,22f. Such an identification may 
well derive from traditions in the Aramaic Christian Church of 
Mesopotamia which equated the Holy Spirit given at baptism with 
a person’s guardian angel.'* By adopting the title ‘Paraclete’, Mani 
indicated that he would follow in the footsteps of Jesus. As is stated 
by the former Manichaean Augustine: “That is why in his letters he 
[Mani] calls himself the apostle of Jesus Christ, because Jesus Christ 
had promised that He would send him [the Paraclete] and had sent 
the Holy Spirit in him’.’’ Yet the Manichaeans went even further 
by not only identifying Mani with the biblical Paraclete,'® but in the 
end considering him to be the new Christ.'’ 

Apart from these and other genuine appropriations of Jewish and 


HJ. Polotsky @& A. Bohlig (Hrsg.), Kephalaa, Bd. I, 1. Halfte (Manichaische 
Handschniften der Staatlichen Museen Berlin), Stuttgart 1940, 14. 

' Cf. e.g. G. Quispel, ‘Genius and Spirit’, in M. Krause (ed.), Essays on the Nag 
Hammadi Texts. In Honour of Pahor Labib (Nag Hammadi Studies VI), Leiden 1975, 
155-169. 

'> Augustinus, De haer. 46,16 (CCL 46, 318): ‘Unde seipse in suis litteris Iesu 
Chnisti apostolum dicit, eo quod Iesus Christus se missurum esse promiserit, atque 
in illo miserit spiritum sanctum’. 

'© With reference to e.g. Gospel of John 14:16 and 16:7. On these and other 
texts, see e.g. G. Quispel, ‘Mani et la tradition évangélique des judéo-chrétiens’, in: 
Judéo-chnstianisme. Recherches historiques et théologiques offerts au cardinal F. Daniélou, Paris 
1972, 143-150, esp. 144ff; idem, ‘Mani the Apostle of Jesus Christ’ (1972), in 
G. Quispel, Gnostic Studies, I, Istanbul 1975, 230-237, esp. 234-236; P. Nagel, ‘Der 
Parakletenspruch des Mani (Keph. 14,7—11) und die altsyrische Evangelientibersetz- 
ung’, in Festschrift zum 150-jahrigen Bestehen des Berliner Agyptischen Museums (Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Mitteilungen aus der Agyptischen Sammlung, VIII), Berlin 1974, 
303-313; W. Sundermann, ‘Der Paraklet in der ostmanichaischen Uberlieferung’, 
in P. Bryder (ed), Manichaean Studies. Proceedings of the First International Conference on 
Manichaesm, Lund 1988, 201-212. 

'7 See e.g. W. Henning, Ein manichdisches Bet- und Beichtbuch (Abhandlungen der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1936, Nr. 10), Berlin 
1937, 18-21. 
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Jewish-Christian traditions, by which a new Gnostic identity was 
gradually established, the GMC and several other sources also tes- 
tify to Mani’s conscious imitation of the apostle Paul. The recurrent 
designation of Mani as ‘apostle of Jesus Christ’ is a clear manifes- 
tation of this so-called imitatio Pauh (e.g. GMC 66,4—-5), as is the 
emphatic mention of Paul in the series of those who had received 
the true revelation (CMC 60-62). This concentration on a gnostic- 
ally adapted Paul, an enduring process in which Marcion and Bardaisan 
each seem to have played their own role,'® had a decisive impact 
on the shaping of Mani’s identity. It eventually led to his break with 
the sect of his youth. In the GMC this parting of the ways is described 
in detail and with some dramatic effect. The tnal that led up to 
Mani’s rejection by and departure from the Baptists reveals striking 
parallels with the legal procedures employed by the Jewish commu- 
nity at Qumran." 

The CMC relates that, after his departure, Mani was followed by 
two members of the sect. They first travelled to Ctestphon where 
Pattikios joined their company. Soon afterwards the first missionary 
journeys appear to have begun, which probably stretched north along 
the river Tigris. The fragmentary status of the last portion of the 
CMC does not allow us to speak with certainty about these first itin- 
eraries, but the mention of the Medes and the city of Gounazak 
(GMC 121) combined with some other data seems nevertheless to 
provide us with trustworthy evidence.*’ The sources do not record 
that in the city of Gounazak (= Gonzak or Ganzak), one of the sum- 
mer residences of the Sassanian kings, Mani would have tried to 
convert the then ruling Shahanshah Ardashir. During the last years 
of the reign of Ardashir, who was noted for being a devotee of 
Zoroastrianism, Mani seems to have undertaken a voyage to India 
via the harbour of Pharat in southern Babylonia (cf. e.g. Kephalaia 
15,24—-27; 184,23-185,15, and CMC 140ff.). A striking feature of 
these early missionary accounts is that nearly everywhere — even in 
India — Mani could start up his missionary work in congregations 
of Jewish-Christian Baptists.*! Soon after the accession of Shapur I 


'8 See e.g. Bohlig, Manichdismus (n. 2), 23-24, with brief discussion and references. 

19 J.C. Reeves, “The “Elchasaite” Sanhedrin of the Cologne Mani Codex in Light 

of Second Temple Jewish Sectarian Sources’, Journal of Jewish Studies 42 (1991) 68-91. 
*° Cf. e.g. Romer, Manis friihe Missionsreisen (n. 8). 

Cf. JM. @ S.N.C. Lieu, ‘Mani and the Magians (?) - CMC 137-140’ (1991), 
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as the sole King of Kings, Mani returned. He probably delivered 
his only Middle Persian writing, the Shabuhragan, to the new 
Shahanshah on 9 April 243. His admittance into Shapur’s entourage 
(comitatus) and the permission to propagate his new syncretistic reli- 
gion accorded him unique opportunities. After Shapur’s death, Mani 
also found a willing ear with Shapur’s son and successor Hormizd 
(272-273 CE). However, after Bahram I had received the royal dia- 
dem, this benevolent attitude soon disappeared. At the beginning of 
the second year of his reign, Kardér, the Chief Mobed of the 
Zoroastrians, began to persuade the king to take action against the 
prophet from Babylon. Mani was summoned before Bahram, duly 
accused, put in chains, and tortured. After twenty six days in prison, 
he died most likely on 26 February, 277.7” In several Manichaean 
sources his death is described as a crucifixion. 

During his lifetime, Mani dispatched several missions to plant new 
Church communities. These missions were headed by his chief dis- 
ciples: Adda(i) and others went to Egypt; Mar Ammo went as far 
as Chorasan and the Sogdiana. Even before 276, a wide-spread 
Church had sprung up within and even outside the Persian Empire. 
In Greco-Roman antiquity the Manichaean Church expanded into 
Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, Asia Minor, the Balkans (in 1906 a 
tombstone of a Manichaean electa named Bassa was discovered at 
Salona, near modern Split, in Dalmatia),**» Roman Africa, Spain, 
Italy and Gaul. In the East, Manichaeism was made the privileged 
religion among the Uighurs of Turkestan by Boogiti Khaghan in 
762-763 CE; in the centuries which followed, this highly syncretis- 
tic but in essence still gnostic religion spread as far as the Indian 
Ocean and the China Sea. 


repr. in Lieu, Manichaeism in Central Asia and China (n. 4) 1-21 and the additional 
comments in J. van Oort, ‘New Directions in Manichaean Research’, Le Muséon 
106 (1993) 237-254 (245-246). 

*2 There still is some discussion on the exact date of Mani’s death (e.g., 14.2.276; 
28.2.276; 26.2.277?). In recent research, however, the date of 26.2.277 is seen as 
most hkely correct. See e.g. Bohlig, Manzichaismus (n. 2), 309-310; wdem, ‘Manichadismus’, 
TRE 22, Lfrg. 1, 1991, 30, and, in particular, W. Sundermann, ‘Studien zur kir- 
chengeschichtlichen Literatur der iranischen Manichaer, HI’, Altorientalische Forschungen 
14, 1987, 51-53. 

*° Cf. e.g. F. Cumont, ‘Une inscription manichéenne de Salone’, RHE 9 (1908) 
19-20; F. Cumont @ M.-A. Kugener, Recherches sur le Mamicheisme, Ill, Bruxelles 
1912, 175-176. 
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Ill. The Foundation of Mani’s Church: Its Orgamzation and Canon 


Mani failed to make his revelation the official religion of Iran. He 
succeeded, however, in what he really intended: the foundation of 
a new world religion or Church (€xxAnoia). Due to the Manichaeans’ 
missionary zeal, their new Church soon became a feared competi- 
tor of the Catholic Christian Church, both in the Roman Empire 
and elsewhere. Its firm organization provided a strong unity and 
thus went far to help conceive and establish a clear-cut communal 
identity. Thanks to its organization and a system of teaching that 
could easily be accommodated, Manichaeism was already a success 
within Greco-Roman antiquity. 

What were the causes of its rapid emergence? Apart from the 
authoritative figure of Mani himself with his revelations claiming him 
to be unique, two main reasons may be suggested. Firstly, the inte- 
rior organization of his Church provided a strong sense of unity; 
secondly, Mani invented a new canon of authoritative writings. 

As regards the first point: the interior organization of Mani’s 
Church was obviously a hierarchical one, headed by Mani’s deputy 
(the apxnyoc), with his residence in Babylon, and afterwards in 
Samarkand.** Immediately below this head or princeps three subse- 
quent ranks of church officials could be found: twelve apostles or 
teachers; 72 bishops; and 360 presbyters.” The fourth rank was con- 
stituted by the elect: both men and women. An official fifth rank 
comprised the many male and female auditors. 

The second and perhaps most important reason for Mani’s suc- 
cess was his creation of a canon of authoritative wntings. Mani him- 


** The worldwide unity of the Manichaean Church can be exemplified by the 
fact that, even in the eighth century, a North-African is said to have been its leader. 
See Fligel, Mani (n. 7), 98-99 and 327-328; cf. Dodge (ed.), The Fihnst of al-Nadim 
(n. 7), 793. 

The numbers 12 and 72 seem to be rooted in the tradition of the Chnstian 
Church; the number 360 stems from astrological lore which, as a rule, was highly 
valued in Gnostic-Manichaean (cf. n. 12) circles. While the number 12 reminds us 
of the example of Jesus who chose 12 apostles, this is perhaps also true for the 
number 72. In a typical Jewish-Christian wmiting like the Pseudo-Clementines, in the 
Acts of Thomas which were well-known among the Manichaeans and also contain 
archaic Jewish-Chnistian traditions, and particularly in Tatian’s Duatessaron it is said 
that Jesus sent out 72 (and not 70) missioners. Mani in all likelihood knew the 
Diatessaron and this Gospel text may well have suggested the number of 72 bishops 
to him. 
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self, the ‘apostle of Jesus Christ’, laid down his teaching in various 
books that were to gain canonical status throughout his Church. 
Without any doubt this conscious recording of his message contributed 
to his Church’s clear-cut identity. A fixed canon of his writings” 
should prevent what had already happened to previous ‘prophets’ such 
as the Buddha, Zarathustra, and Jesus: i.e., that many disputes arose 
because they did not record their doctrines in writing. The names 
which are usually given to Mani’s canonical writings are: 1. The 
Living (or Great) Gospel; 2. ‘The Treasure of Life; 3. ‘The Pragmateia 
(or Treatise or Essay); 4. The Book of Mysteries (Secrets); 5. The 
Book of the Giants; 6. The Letters; 7. The Psalms and Prayers.?’ 


IV. Manichaean Identity and the Function of Authontatiwe Sources 


This is, in brief, the history of the emergence of Gnostic-Manichaean 
Christianity. In the above concise overview, I have already stressed 
those items which may contribute to the theme ‘Religious Identity 
and the Problem of Historical Foundation’. In order to summarize 
and further highlight these elements, I would like to single out two 
main characteristics: 

1. The Manichaean Church is de facto based on Mani’s revela- 
tion, 1.e., his personal religious experience as it has chiefly been 
recorded in the Cologne Mani-Codex.* The personal experience of 
this gnostic leader functions actually as the fundamental authority 
on which Man1’s Church is founded. Thus the figure of Mani himself 
is the personification of all Manichaean authority, as he was the first 


6 Apart from the Persian Shabuhragan (which seems not to have been an official 
part of his sevenfold canon, although it was a widely read classic among the 
Manichaeans in Persia and Central Asia), Mani composed all his wnitings in his 
East Aramaic (Syriac) mother tongue, using a variant of the Palmyrene script. 

*7 All survive only in fragmentary form. The non-canonical literature included 
the Kephalaia (Coptic), the Homilies (Coptic) as well as several hymn collections (e.g. 
the Coptic Psalter) and the Image (Greek: eixwv; Persian/Parthian: Ardahang), a painted 
picture-book illustrating the more important aspects of the doctrine, probably as an 
appendix to, but different from the most important Living Gospel. 

8 For several other testimonies concerning Mani’s religious experiences, see e.g. 
LJ.R. Ort, Mani. A relgio-historical description of his personality, Leiden 1967, 48-50 
(discussion of M 49 II verso and recto); 77—95 (discussion of several other passages 
on Mani’s Twin-Spirit). 
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to experience the new Revelation, and subsequently imparted it. 
Nevertheless, in order to substantiate Mani’s personal experience with 
other authoritative religious texts, the CMC” makes an interesting 
appeal to a number of authoritative scriptures in which similar expe- 
riences were written down. On the pages 46-62 of the CMC, we 
can find extracts from Apocalypses of Adam, Seth, Enosh, Shem, 
and Enoch, and also from the writings of the apostle Paul (2 Cor. 
12; Gal. 1). Their goal is to provide a kind of ‘scriptural’ basis for 
the reliability of Mani’s revelation. But it is highly significant to note 
that, apart from the writings of Paul, these scriptures (and hence the 
tradition they were meant to corroborate) all may seem to be 
Manichaean inspired texts if not Manichaean inventions.” 

2. For its part, Mani’s new revelation found its own ‘scriptural’ 
expression in a sevenfold canon of authoritative writings. This canon 
is both a product of and a pivotal foundational element for the 
Manichaean Church. Other religious writings, or those portions of the 
Jewish and Christian writings which did not correspond to the new 
revelation as expressed in the aforementioned canon, were simply 
excluded.*' In other words, the newly-invented Manichaean tradition 
functioned as a critical norm. 

To what extent the Church’s interior organization fostered Mani- 
chaean identity and, for example, kept watch over the functioning 
of its official canon, is far more difficult to establish. It seems not 


*” The CMC is composed of several sections, each of which are attributed to cer- 
tain witnesses of Mani’s autobiographical statements. The long section CMC 45,1-72,7 
seems to stem from one and the same witness ‘Baraies the Teacher’, a figure well 
known in Manichaean circles. 

* See D. Frankfurter, ‘Apocalypses Real and Alleged in the Mani Codex’, Numen 
44 (1997) 60-73; and, independently but in agreement with Frankfurter’s view, J.C. 
Reeves, Heralds of that Good Realm. Syro-Mesopotamian Gnosis and Jewish Traditions (Nag 
Hammadi and Manichaean Studies XLI), Leiden-New York-Boston 1996, 17 and 
30 n. 96. Recently, however, in his paper presented at the Fifth International 
Conference of Manichaean Studies in Naples (Sept. 2001), L. Cirillo challenged this 
view with the argumentation that e.g. ‘the Baptists were able to verify the authen- 
ticity of the witnesses’ and ‘the strength of Baraies’ argumentation was the exist- 
ence of “authorities” which he had quoted’, although Cirillo concedes that ‘Baraies 
himself, or his colleagues, manipulated the text in order to demonstrate their own 
thesis, as often happened in Late Antiquity’ I thank Prof. Cinllo for shamng with 
me a copy of his paper ‘From the Elchasaite Chnstology to the Manichaean Apostle 
of Light’ and further elucidating his view during our recent meeting in Berlin (Sept. 
2002). In due course the paper will be published in the Proceedings of the Naples 
Conference. 

*! This is true for nearly the whole Jewish Bible and for those parts of the writ- 
ings of Paul which expressed his Jewish roots most obviously. 
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too bold to surmise that the organization mainly functioned as a dis- 
seminator and guardian of the revelatio ac traditio Manichaica. Our 
sources in this respect are particularly scant, however, due to the 
fact that the Manichaeans have been widely and severely persecuted. 
It seems that the idea of a detailed hierarchical organization remained 
on the level of an ideal, as it could never be realized in full. 


V. Conclusion 


In the preceding sections, I deliberately confined myself to the emer- 
gence of Manichaeism. Now that, thanks to new discoveries, this rise 
and first development has come into a new light, the influences which 
both Gnostic-Manichaean Christianity and Catholic or ‘mainstream’ 
Christianity may have exercised on each other’s identities may be 
studied from a new angle as well.” Manichaeism, although highly 
and even deliberately syncretistic, did not emerge from a Persian, 
Babylonian or Buddhist background, but mainly from a Jewish- 
Christian one. This new perspective allows us to see its relationship 
vis-a-vis Catholic Chnstendom as one of true kinship indeed. Onginally, 
Manichaeism and Catholicism were far from alien religions; rather, 
they were ‘fréres ennemis’. In describing Manichaeism not as a for- 
eign religion but as a secta, therefore, all Catholic Christian authors 
have basically been nght. 


*? See for the impact of Mani’s religion on the former Manichaean Augustine, 
J. van Oort et al. (eds), Augustine and Manichaeism in the Latin West. Proceedings of the 
Fribourg-Utrecht International Symposium of the IAMS (Nag Hammadi and Manichaean 
Studies XLIX), Leiden-Boston-Koln 2001; on Manichaeism and the Greek Fathers, 
W.W. Klein, Die Argumentation in den griechisch-christlichen Antimamchaica, Wiesbaden 
1991; on Syriac Fathers like Ephrem Syrus, E. Beck, Ephrams Polemtk gegen Mani und 
die Manichder, Louvain 1978. In light of the new discoveries and publication of 
Manichaean texts, much scholarly work still needs to be done. The impact of 
Catholic Christianity on Manichaeism seems to be far more difficult to establish. 
Although from a phenomenological perspective Manichaeism in the Christian set- 
ting of fourth-century Egypt and Roman North Africa was far more ‘Christian’, for 
example, than Manichaeism in ninth-century Turfan or twelfth-century China, this 
does not mean that it was merely ‘christianized’ as a result of its surroundings. In 
fact (and only apart from the Persian Shabuhragan; cf. n. 22), the Syriac, Greek, 
Coptic, and Latin texts are by far the oldest, thereby uncovering the oldest strata 
of Manichaeism. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


RE-APPROPRIATION AND DISAVOWAL: 
PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN AUTHORITIES IN 
CASSIODORUS AND VENANTIUS FORTUNATUS 


Karla Pollmann 


I. Preliminary Remarks 


The sixth century marks a pivotal point in European history. The 
disintegration of the Western part of the Roman Empire, politically 
most visible in the end of the Western emperors in 476 CE, meant 
that Germanic tribes living within the boundaries of the former 
Roman Empire founded their own regional empires, like the Lombards 
in Italy and the Franks in Gaul.' This led not only to the loss of 
an urban culture but the ‘fall of the Roman Empire left a mental 
and spiritual as well as a political ruin which it took centuries to 
repair.” In such a time of turmoil and severe cultural, political and 
social changes it 1s especially challenging to maintain awareness of 
one’s identity and the particular authority on which it is based. A 
characteristic voice to express the feeling of decline is Gregory of 
Tours (d. 594), who begins his History of the Franks with the com- 
plaint that during his time the knowledge of the liberal arts has been 
declining and at the brink of perishing.’ On the other hand his con- 
temporary Gregory the Great (d. 604) exclaimed: ‘Vehemently do I 
believe it to be unworthy to restrain the words of the heavenly oracle 


M. McCormick, Eternal Victory. Trumphal Rulershp mn Late Antiquity, Byzantium. 
and the Early Medieval West, Cambridge 1986, 284-296 (Italy) and 328-387 (Gaul); 
W. Pohl & H. Reimitz (eds), Strategies of Distinction. The Construction of Ethnic Communities 
300-800, Leiden 1998, passim. 

7 R. Southern, Western Society and the Church in the Middle Ages, London 1970, 24. 

Histona Francorum | praef. decedente atque immo potius pereunte ab urbibus Gallicanis 
liberalium cultura litterarum. 1 do not think that this statement can be relativized by 
being understood as a mere topos; this however is true of the following when 
Gregory talks about his uncultivated style (icultu effatu), cf. H. Beumann, ‘Der 
Schriftsteller und seine Kritiker in frihen Mittelalter’, Studium Generale 12 (1959) 
497-509. 
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(= the Bible) under the rules of Donatus.”* These opposite statements 
point at the two often rivalling traditions that constituted the self- 
awareness of a Chnistian intellectual up to the sixth century: on the 
one hand, the (originally pagan) tradition of education and knowl- 
edge as represented by the liberal arts, and on the other hand, a 
Christian tradition of prophetical truth as conveyed by the Scriptures 
which surpasses all human knowledge.” 

These two models of Christian cultural identity could be played 
off against each other in various ways. Two representative figures of 
the sixth century, Cassiodorus (about 490 to 583, mainly in Italy) 
and Venantius Fortunatus (about 540 to 600, mainly in Gaul), will 
serve to illustrate two distinctive approaches of evoking authonities 
and founding one’s identity on them. 


II. Re-Appropnation: Casstodorus 


1. Christianising Pagan Erudition 


Cassiodorus’ impressively long life (around 490-583) is sharply divided 
into two parts: a secular one, when he was a statesman, secretary 
to Theodoric, and influential in administrative affairs (during which 
he wrote a Chronicle, a History of the Goths and the Varae in twelve 
books), and from 540 onwards a spiritual one, when he withdrew 
from his worldly office and founded a monastery called Vivanum 
(‘Fish-pond’) near Squillace in Calabria. As his plans to found a 
Chnistian university at Rome in 535-6 with Pope Agapetus had failed 


* Greg., Morala in lob, epist. 5: indignum vehementer existimo ut verba caelestis oraculi 
restringam sub regulis Donati. See the useful and balanced synthesis in L. Holtz, ‘Le 
context grammatical de défi a la grammaire: Grégoire et Cassiodore,’ in: J. Fontaine 
et al. (eds), Grégoire le grand, Pans 1986, 531-540; F. Weissengruber, ‘Cassiodors 
Stellung innerhalb der monastischen Profanbildung des Abendlandes,’ Wiener Studien 
80 (1967) 202-250, esp. 232-244. U. Pizzam, ‘S. Gregorio Magno, Cassiodoro e 
le arte liberali,’ in: Gregorio Magno e il suo tempo, Rome 1991, vol. 2, 121-136 claims 
Gregory’s positive attitude towards intellectualism, which is not entirely convincing, 
as he bases it on the Commentary on Kings, as whose author Gregory has only recently 
been questioned again with good reasons, see A. de Vogiié, ‘L’auteur du com- 
mentaire des Rois attmbué a saint Grégoire: un moine de Cava?,’ Revue Bénédictine 
106 (1996) 319-331. 

° J. Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God. A Study of Monastic Culture, 


London 1961, 29-30 emphasizes this especially for Western monastic culture. 
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(Inst. praef. 1),° he then developed his concept of Christian educa- 
tion in the IJnstitutiones (written 551-562). The first book of the 
Institutiones deals with the dwinae litterae, a survey of Christian litera- 
ture including the biblical books, Christian authors from Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen up to his own time, and methods of how to 
study the Bible (with a strongly philological focus),’ while the sec- 
ond book is dedicated to the saeculares litterae, forming a sketch of 
the worldly seven liberal arts.2 Cassiodorus’ aim is to write a sys- 
tematic manual of how to acquire the necessary methods to make 
use of worldly erudition ‘that thereby the soul might obtain eternal 
salvation and the tongue of the faithful might be adorned with a 
holy and completely faultless eloquence’ (/nst. praef. 1 unde et anima 
susciperet aeternam salutem et casto atque purissimo eloquio fidelium lingua com- 
eretur).” The Institutiones establish the theoretical principles and guide- 
lines for a programme of Christian scholarly study that the author 
practices himself in his first major work after his conversion, the 
extensive Expositio Psalmorum'® (around 537/540—547/550).'' Together 
with Augustine’s Enarrationes in Psalmos, this is the only complete Latin 
exegesis of the psalms in late antiquity. In contrast with Augustine, 
Cassiodorus has an explicit goal: by analysing the biblical psalms he 
hopes to be able to demonstrate that the Bible (lex dwina) contains 
the encyclopaedic disciplines, especially rhetoric'? and dialectic (logic). 


® E.K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages, New York 1928, 241; J.J. O’Donnell, 
Casstodorus, Berkeley 1979, 31; 108-9; 179-84; E. Peretto, ‘Papa Agapito I e la 
mancata fondazione della “Schola christiana” vagheggiata da Cassiodoro,’ in: 
S. Leanza (ed.), Casstodoro. Dalla corte di Ravenna al Vivarium di Squillace, Messina 1993, 
213-220. 

” See J. Gribomont, ‘Cassiodore et la transmission de l’héritage biblique antique,’ 
in: J. Fontaine & Ch. Pietri (eds), Le monde latin antique et la bible, Paris 1985, 143-152. 

® For a more detailed analysis of the content see O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 206-214. 

” Weissengruber, ‘Cassiodors Stellung,’ 209; Leclercq, Love of Learning, 25-7 rightly 
emphasizes the juxtaposition of the two aims, where one is not subordinated to the 
other. For a better terminology to characterize the issue see below p. 303. 

' O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 206; 213-4. 

Wnitten after he had completed De anima in 538, cf. Expos. 37.187; 123.87; 
145.30; cf. J.W. Halporn, ‘Cassiodorus’ citations from the Canticum canticorum 
and the composition of the Expositio psalmorum,’ RBén 95 (1985) 169-184. 
Unfortunately G.P. De Simone, Cassitodoro e l’Expositio Psalmorum’: una lettura cnsto- 
logica dear Salmi, Cosenza 1993 and A. Caruso, Casstodoro. Nella vertigine der tempr di ten 
e dt oggi, Rubbettino 1998 have not been available to me. 

'? Cassiodorus attempts to establish a biblically based art of rhetoric rather than 
one founded on pagan classical culture, see A.W. Astell, “Cassiodorus’s Commentary 
on the Psalms as an Ars rhetorica’, Rhetorica 17 (1999) 37-75 passim. His attitude 
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In Expos. praef. 15 ‘On the eloquence of the whole divine law’ (De 
eloquentia totius legis dwinae) Cassiodorus is eager to summon the author- 
ity of the fathers: Jerome testifies (secut patris Hieronymi testatur aucton- 
tas) that the Bible contains passages composed according to the 
rhythmical or metrical rules of pagan grammar. Moreover, pater 
Augustinus and other doctissimi patres like Jerome, Ambrose, and Hilary” 
already claimed that the Bible was full of grammatical and rhetor- 
ical figures and tropes.'* Cassiodorus uses their authority to show 
that he is not the first to state this (neguaquam praesumptores), but fol- 
lows the opinion of others like a footman (pedissequi). By absorbing 
pagan learning into a perceived Christian (or biblical) ongin, how- 
ever, he actually goes far beyond what most ecclesiastical writers 
before him had dared to claim.'? He christianises the pagan ideal 
that canonical poets like Homer or Vergil contain all knowledge by 
transferring it to the bible.'® Thus he exclaims: 


Now you understand, you teachers of the worldly disciplines, that from 
here [i.e. from the Bible] the logical schemes, from here the argu- 
ments of various kind, from here the definitions, from here the teach- 
ings of all disciplines have their origin, because you understand now 
that in this biblical writing is laid down what you now understand to 
have been said long before your schools existed.'’ 


The disciplines find their proper application and true purpose only 
when they are used to interpret the bible: ‘But the Bible does not 


remained an exception, see M. Herren, “The Earliest European Study of Graeco- 
Roman Mythology (AD 600-900)’, Acta Classica Unwersitatis Scientarum Debreceniensis 
34-35 (1998-1999) 25-49, esp. 27. Cf. also F. Weissengruber, ‘L’educazione pro- 
fana nell’ “Expositio Psalmorum” di Cassiodoro’, in: S. Leanza (ed.), Casstodoro. Dalla 
corte di Ravenna al Vwarium di Squillace, Messina 1993, 61-72. 

'5W. Freund, Modernus und andere Keitbegriffe des Muittelalters, Cologne 1957, 35ff. 
emphasizes that Cassiodorus is among the first to use pater in the meaning of ‘lit- 
erary authority’ 

' E.R. Curtius, Europdische Literatur und latemsches Mittelalter, Berne 1948, 303. 

R. Schlieben, Christliche Theologie und Philologie in der Spdtantike. Die schulwis- 
senschaftlichen Methoden in der Psalmenexegese Casstodors, Berlin/New York 1974, 97; 
O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 158; Curtius, Europaische Literatur, 51 claims this goes back 
to Clement of Alexandria, Justin and the Hellenistic Jews. But there the context is 
apologetic; see also below pp. 301-302. 

‘© Curtius, Europdische Literatur, 49-51; Schlieben, Chnsthche Theologie, 99-101. 

Expos. 23.10.192-197: cognoscite magistn secularium litterarum hinc schemata, hinc dwersi 
generis argumenta, hinc definitiones, hinc disciplinarum omnium profluxisse doctrinas, quando in 
his litters posita cognoscitis quae ante scholas vestras longe prius dicta fuisse sentitis. For the 
Bible as the source of all knowledge see Jnst. 1.6.2. on dialectics, with the backing 
of Jerome, and 1.27.1; learned men only added to knowledge (/nst. 1.21.2). 
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receive from them [that is, the disciplines] an external decoration, 
but rather confers to them their proper dignity’ (Expos. praef. 15.53ff. 
scriptura. non tamen ab evs accipiens extraneum decorem, sed potius ills pro- 
priam conferens dignitatem). When they are used in a profane context, 
they are like fugitive slaves who need to be forced back into their 
service under the Scriptures (Expos. 31.11.304-306 in quoddam div- 
inarum scnipturarum servitium quasi fugacia mancipfia revocentur). A similar 
view is expressed in Jnst. 1.27.1: “Since one finds this knowledge 
diffused everywhere in sacred literature, as it were in the ongin of 
universal and perfect wisdom. When these matters have been restored 
to sacred literature and taught in connection with it (abi reddita . 
atque monstrata), our capacity for understanding will be helped in every 
way. 

Not only do the artes liberales become a necessary and singularly 
appropriate tool for understanding the Bible,'® but the Bible itself is 
read as a source book on the liberal arts.'? Unlike the writers of the 
fourth and early fifth century Cassiodorus does not feel the need to 
defend this claim in an apologetic or polemical context. In this he 
forms an interesting contrast with Jerome who expressed a bad con- 
science about his pagan erudition in his famous dream (Epzst. 22.30, 
cf. also 22.29) where he was accused of being a Ciceronianus instead 
of a Chnstianus. Cassian laments in his Conferences: “The shameless rec- 
ollection of poetry (i.e. pagan poetry, especially epic) crops up while 
I am singing the psalms or ask pardon for my sins, or a vision of 
warring heroes passes before my eyes.” In On Christian Doctrine 
2.40.60—42.63 Augustine declares, following Origen and the apolo- 
getic tradition before him, that Christians are allowed to use pagan 
knowledge to serve Christian ends, in the same way as the Jews on 
their exodus from Egypt were allowed to take Egyptian possessions 
with them. 

When using the authority of ecclesiastical wnters Cassiodorus does 


'8 Schlieben, Christliche Theologie, 113. 

' Astell, ‘Cassiodorus’s Commentary,’ 38-42. 

© See Conf. 14.12. The learning of the psalms was an important didactic tool in 
introducing the faithful to the content of the Christian message, both in the sixth 
century (cf. C. Bertelli, “he Production and Distribution of Books in Antiquity,’ 
in: R. Hodges & W. Bowden (eds), The Sixth Century. Production, Distnbution and Demand, 
Leiden 1998, 41-60, esp. 58) and in Carolingian times (cf. Weissengruber, ‘Cassiodors 
Stellung,’ 221-224). Thus, it is telling that Cassiodorus chooses the Psalter to show 
the learned content of the Bible. 
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not mention these opinions, as they would be detrimental to his 
cause, but indulges in the timeless hermeneutic tactic of selective 
omission.”! Thereby, he manages to take a crucial step forwards, as 
he no longer has to justify the use of the liberal arts in a Christian 
context. Instead of the Augustinian model of usurpation, he postulates 
the model of 7e-appropnation of the liberal arts, as they are truly of 
biblical and hence, of Christian origin. By applying them to bibli- 
cal exegesis one merely restores them to their proper and original 
function. To support his radical vision of a single Christian super- 
culture, he makes selective uses of the authonty of his Christian pre- 
decessors. With theology and salvation forming the centre, and 
erudition the adequate equipment, he manages to absorb all pre- 
vious culture into its true (i.e. Christian) end.” He hints at that in 
Inst. praef. 6, where he claims: ‘For it is agreed that in the ongin 
of spiritual wisdom, as it were, evidences of these matters were sown 
abroad in the manner of seeds, which instructors in secular letters 
later most wisely transferred to their own rules’ (quae postea doctores 
saecularium litterarum ad suas regulas prudentissime transtulerunt).?* O’Donnell 
comments rightly that if these rhetorical principles ‘were originally 
Christian, as he [i.e. Cassiodorus] would claim, he had them only 
at second hand, after a filtering through the centuries of ancient 
pagan tradition’.** In a way, Cassiodorus himself expresses this at 
Inst. 1.27.2 ‘and may we with laudable devotion recall to the ser- 
vice of truth what they diverted for the practice of subtlety, in order 
that the learning which was thereby secretly removed may be hon- 
ourably restored to the service of upright understanding.’” 


See also Marcia Colish’s essay in this volume. For Lessing as a much later 
example of this tactic, who even goes so far as to quote statements out of context 
and thus to distort their original meaning, cf. V. Riedel, ‘Paradoxe Rezeption. 
Kirchenvater als Kronzeugen,’ in: Riedel, Leterarische Antikerezeption. Aufsatze und Vortrage, 
Jena 1996, 118-131, esp. 127-130. 

22 O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 220. 

*3 Translation taken from L.W. Jones, An Introduction to Dwine and Human Readings 
by Casstodorus Senator. Translated with an Introduction and Notes, New York 1966, 70. 

** O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 180. Perhaps ‘originally Christian’ should be replaced 
with ‘originally Biblical’, as Chnstians could only claim pnority over pagan tradi- 
tions via the Old Testament. 

2° Cf. also Inst. 2.3.22 and Schlieben, Christliche Theologie, 105. 
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2. Cassiodorus’ Canon of Authorities 


Both the Expositio Psalmorum and the Institutiones point at the sources 
for authority in Cassiodorus, which are arranged in declining hier- 
archical order:*° (2.1.) the Bible, whence it is necessary to establish 
methodically its best critical text (textual collations, careful copying 
of manuscripts), and then interpret it in the best way (Commentaries); 
(2.2.) the orthodox ecclesiastical writers (‘fathers’) explaining the 
Scriptures, an aspect much less pronounced in the fourth and fifth 
centuries; (2.3.) the pagan liberal arts (as necessary tools).’’ 


2.1. The Authority of the Buble 

Cassiodorus’ Inst. give detailed instructions how a good Christian 
(monk) should deal properly with the Scriptures: after establishing 
the best possible text, he has to interpret it with the help of pre- 
vious ecclesiastical writers to improve the understanding of truth (/nst. 
].27.1—2), and eventually to guide spiritual progress and receive remis- 
sion of all sins (dnst. 1.33.1). Gassiodorus believes in copious reading 
of the right kind of (non-heretical) texts”* as helpful for spiritual 
improvement (/nst. 1.33.4).2? Whereas Cassian wants Christians to 
concentrate only on the Bible, Cassiodorus’ programme is much 


wider,” as it leads directly to (2.2.) and (2.3.). 


2.2. The Authority of Orthodox Ecclesiastical Writers 

To achieve a profound interpretation of the Bible Cassiodorus rec- 
ommends the consultation and study of the opinions of the fathers 
as practically indispensable. Their authority is close to that of the 


*° Cf. the image of Jacob’s ladder in Jnst. praef. 2. 

See the whole structure of books I and II; /nst. | praef. 1; 2.1-2; 3.1-2; and 
especially 1.28.3ff; Weissengruber, “‘Cassiodors Stellung,’ 210. The whole issue is 
slightly obfuscated by the interpolations of a later hand, which wanted to water 
down Cassiodorus’ ideal of education, see H. Funke, ‘Kirche und Literatur am 
Ubergang von der Spatantike zum Mittelalter,’ Alio 64 (1982) 459-465, esp. 464ff. 

*® See his differentiated handling of Origen at Jnst. 1.1.8, in whose text as edited 
by him, critical signs at the margins of heretical passages warn the reader; see 
O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 209. 

*” B. Bureau, ‘Exercices spirituels et exercice rhétorique dans les commentaires 
antiques et médiévaux du Ps 113.1-6,’ Revue Théologique de Louvain 29 (1998) 46-67 
emphasizes the three constitutive elements of exegesis: reading the biblical text, med- 
itative appropriation of the text’s spiritual content to oneself, appropriation of the 
text to others. 

°° Weissengruber, ‘Cassiodors Stellung,’ 211. 
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Scriptures themselves. This can be seen from the term auctoritas, 
which is almost purely used to denote the authority of wntten Christian 
texts. Examples are found in Expos. 1.99 sicut nobis maiorum tradit auc- 
toritas,; 9.631 auctoritate prophetica; 25.204 evangelica.  auctoritas (cf. 
59.222; 68.2); 33.154 quae dwina iubet auctoritas (cf. 67.10; 88.166); 
50.593 tam sanctae promissionis auctoritas est, quae praedicatur magis quam 
postulatur, 51.13 patrum. —auctonitas (cf. 92.88; 104.373); 58.6 quod dw- 
ina toties interdixit auctoritas 58.22 sicut doctissimorum patrum sanctae 
Chalcedonensis synodalis testatur auctoritas;*' 67.450 auctoritas nobis doctissimi 
Feronymi absolute sequenda est, 73.25 ecclesiastica tradit auctontas; 77.832 
auctoritas sancta (cf. 135.242). — coelestis (cf. 145.1); 88.299 paterna . 
auctoritas, 105.510 auctontas ipsa (cf. 134.141; 135.321; 144.121); 106.305 
tantae veritatis confirmat auctonitas (cf. 114.40). — tantz patris monstravit auc- 
toritas; 118.2392 wustorum prophetavit auctontas; 148.78 coelestium litterarum 
non tradit auctoritas; Inst. 1.1.8 patrum.  auctoritas, 1.6.2 tani vin. 
auctoritas, 1.8.1 auctontas nominis; 1.12.1 auctontas divina secundum sanc- 
tum Hvweronymum; caelestis (1.15.16) or sancta (1.15.2) auctoritas; 1.15.6 
duorum vel trum priscorum emendatorumque codicum auctonitas, etc. Noteworthy 
is the general rarity of auctontas in Inst. 2, which corresponds with 
the fact that Cassiodorus never concedes any authority to the seven 
pagan liberal arts or pagan authors.” 

In Jnst. I the bibliographical survey of the literature necessary and 
useful for a Christian includes various divisions of the Bible (Inst. 
1.12-14). This is not as natural as one might think, for a religious 
position insisting on a special, indeed sacred status of the Bible could 
in theory tend to separate the Bible from all other forms of writing 
and to give it a special ‘super-literary’ status, thereby claiming that 
it is beyond human methods of literary analysis. The notion of the 
Bible as literature goes back at least to Justin the Martyr.” Tyconius 


In Jnst. 1.11, Cassiodorus lists the first four Oecumenical Councils which he 
considers to be canonical; cf. O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 166-170 and below pp. 299-300. 
*2 The only two instances where auctoritas and the liberal arts are linked are: 2.2.9 
(On Rhetoric) where Cassiodorus talks of argumentative authority in relation to the 
truthfulness of a speech, and 2.3.16 (On Dhialectics) naturae auctontas est, quae maxima 
virtute consisht (cf. Cicero, Topica 19.73 naturae auctoritas in virtute inest maxima); cf. M.G. 
Ennis, The Vocabulary of the Institutiones of Cassiodorus. With special advertence to the tech- 
nical terminology and its sources, Diss. Washington 1939, 134-139. 
3D. Dormeyer, ‘Literarische Aspekte der Bibel,’ in: LJ. Engels & H. Hofmann 
(eds), Spatantike, Wiesbaden 1997, 121-149, esp. 138-140. 
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and Augustine in their respective hermeneutics did not claim a spe- 
cial ontological status for the Bible as different from all other liter- 
ature.** Like others, Cassiodorus considered the Bible to be a divinely 
inspired, and thus inexhaustible, wntten document. Yet it was expressed 
in human words and as such following human linguistic and seman- 
tic rules.*° Cassiodorus’ literary-historical survey does not differ in 
principle from other such surveys, both in the Christian tradition 
beforehim, and also in the pagan Latin tradition. One may think 
here especially of Quintilian’s Jnstituto oratoria book 10, whose literary- 
historical survey also had an ‘ideological’ purpose.” 

Cassiodorus’ survey of ideal (canonical) Greek and Latin literature 
from Homer up to the deceased authors of his own time is pre- 
sented not as an end in itself, but from the perspective of a teacher 
of rhetoric who wants to turn his students into cultured orators. The 
literary programme should help the students of rhetoric to increase 
their persuasive power and stylistic eloquence, modelling themselves 
on the classical tradition of a canon of ‘Golden Literature’.’’ For 
Cassiodorus the purpose of developing a literary canon is to guar- 
antee the optimum focus of the readers’ mind with regard to their 
intellectual grasp of Scripture. That he thought particularly of Quinthan 
as a model is not only clear from the similarity of the titles,*® but 
also from his generous appraisal of him. In Jnst. 2.2.10, he points 
out that Quintilian not only managed to enrich the teachings of 
Cicero,” but also ‘has taken at an early age a man morally good 


4 Schlieben, Christliche Theologie, 106; K. Pollmann, Doctrina chnstiana, Fribourg 
1996, 44-54; 120ff; 148; 176-191. 

* See above under (2.1.). 

*6 Cf. E. Fantham, ‘Latin Criticism of the Early Empire,’ in: G.A. Kennedy (ed.), 
The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism. I: Classical Criticism, Cambridge 1989, 274-296, 
esp. 288-290, and in more detail J.P. Schwindt, Prolegomena zu ewer ‘Phdnomenologie’ 
der romischen Literaturgeschichtsschreibung: von den Anfangen bis Quintian, Gottingen 2000, 
153-173, esp. 163-166. 

*’ Lactantius’ Institutiones, intending to attract the reader away from pagan phi- 
losophy and religious cult towards the true Christian religion, are modelled on the 
genre of legal handbooks (/nst. 1.1.12 instetutiones civilis iuns), so they also come into 
the tradition of systematic writing, but with a catechetical rather than a pedagog- 
ical focus. In Augustine, De doctrina chnstiana 4 passages quoted from Paul, Cyprian 
of Carthage, and Ambrose serve to demonstrate the stylistic and rhetorical prowess 
of Chnistian writing. In general, the Platonic tradition advocated the knowledge of 
the liberal arts as propedeutic to higher philosophical truths. 

*8 Tt is surprising that neither O’Donnell, Cassiodorus, 204—5 nor others see this 
link. 

* Hence he adds in this chapter after Cicero and Quintilian also Fortunatianus, 
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and skilled in speaking and has pointed out that this man ought to 
be trained in all the arts and disciplines of noble letters in order 
that the prayers of the entire state may justly seek him out as a 
champion.’ Here education has a clear socio-political function. 
Analogously, in Cassiodorus education has a Christian biblical aim, 
as is expressed in Jnst. 2.2.16 (On Rhetoric): “Thus, though he [i.e. 
the student] be somewhat occupied by secular books, he will be 
restored to holy work upon the completion of his instruction.’ 

The various ‘fathers’ listed in the literary survey of Jnst. 1.1—25 
comprise both well-known figures and less familiar or now lost writ- 
ings.” We find Augustine, Cyprian of Carthage, Lactantius, Victorinus 
of Poetovio, Optatus of Mileve, Ambrose, Jerome, Origen, John 
Cassian, Basil (translated into Latin by Eustathius), Prosper of Aquitaine, 
Hilary of Poitiers, Athanasius, Didymus the Blind (translated into 
Latin by Epiphanius), Eugippius, the priest Bellator, Eusebius of 
Caesarea, John Chrysostom (translated into Latin by Mutianus), 
Clement of Alexandria, Peter, abbot of the district of Tripolis, Vigilius, 
bishop of Africa, and contemporary writers like Primasius of Hadru- 
metum (d. around 560). Special emphasis is given to several hermeneu- 
tical works which were considered particularly suitable introductions 
to the Bible (dst. 1.10.1). In addition to Tyconius’ Liber Regularum 
and Augustine’s De doctrina chnstiana, we find (H)Adrian, Jsagoge in 
Sacras Scnpturas;*' Eucherius of Lyon, Formulae spiritalis intellegentiae (writ- 
ten between 428 and 434); and Iunil(lijus, /nstztuta regularia divinae legis 
(or De partibus divinae legis ad Primasium), written around 542 in 
Constantinople.” 

Methodologically, Cassiodorus uses the criterion of orthodoxy (Lnst. 
1.8.16) in order to test the authenticity of some works. Thus, he 
accepts Augustine as the author of the now lost On the Modes of Speech 
(De modis locutionum),*’ though this work is not listed in Augustine’s 
Retractationes.* It practices the programme expressed in De doctrina 


a novellus doctor (on the term novellus see Ennis, Vocabulary, 49; 140). See also Inst. 2.1.1 
and below p. 300 for Cassiodorus’ belief in the possibility of intellectual progress. 

*” Cf. Jones, Introduction, 25-34 and O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 210-212. For author- 
ities used in Expos. see below p. 299. 

*! Cf. Clavis Patrum Graecorum 6527, where no date for (H)Adrian is given; cf. also 
M. Fiedrowicz, Prinzipien der Schriftauslegung in der Alten Kirche, Frankfurt a.M. et al. 
1998, 175-177. 

* Again a contemporary author; cf. Fiedrowicz, Prinzipien, 182. 

** Mentioned in Jnst. 1.1.4 and Expos. praef. 15.84ff. 

4 Cassiodorus knew this work, cf. Jnst. 1.16.4. 
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chnstiana 3.29.40—41 and 4.7.20-21, where the study of the Bible as 
a repository of grammatical and rhetorical figures is recommended. 
On the other hand, Cassiodorus refutes Gelasius I of Rome (492-496) 
as the author of annotations to the letters of Paul, as ‘the poison of 
the Pelagian heresy has been instilled into them’ and because pseudo- 
epigraphy ‘is the practice of those who desire to defend faults by 
giving them the authority of a glorious name’ (Jnst. 1.8.1). Modern 
scholarship agrees with this judgment and attributes these annota- 
tions to Pelagius.* 

While Cassiodorus claims in Expos. praef. 10-19 that he shall fol- 
low closely Augustine’s Enarrationes in psalmos, he widely uses other 
Christian and pagan sources as well.*® They are mostly identical with 
the ones referred to in Jnst., but we can add Pelagius, Leo the Great, 
decrees from the synod of Chalcedon,*’ Marius Victorinus, Varro,” 
Vergil,*’ Cicero, Macrobius, and other Latin grammarians and rhetori- 
cians (who may sometimes be quoted second-hand). Moreover, in 
Inst. 1.11, Cassiodorus names the four canonical synods, Nicaea, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. According to him, the lat- 
ter is almost worthy of being compared to the authority of the Sacred 
Scriptures (1.11.2). These synods are the safeguards against heresies 
and against ‘new’ questions, which have to be regarded as superfluous 
and potentially destructive (cf: also Jnst. 1.17.3; 1.22). ‘Thus, Cassiodorus 
assigns an ultimately normative quality to the dogmatic achievement 
of the Church up to 451 (Chalcedon).’! Afterwards, nothing new can 


H,J. Frede, Karchenschrifisteller. Verzeichnis und Sigel, Freiburg *1995, 670; with the 
exception of the Annotations on Hebrew, which are by an anonymous Pelagian, see 
Frede, Karchenschniftsteller, 146; 154; 674. 

*© It is here not the place to deal with the considerable onginality of Expos. See 
for this Schlieben, Christhche Theologie, 109-111; O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 137-139; 
M. Simonetta, ‘L’Expositio Psalmorum di Cassiodoro’, Casstodorus 4 (1998) 125-139. 

7 Vindicated by Inst. 1.11, see the following. 

*® See P. D’Alessandro, ‘Agostino, Claudiano Mamerto, Cassiodoro e 1 Disciplinarum 
Libr di Varrone,’ in: E. Degani et al. (eds), Mousa. Scritti in onore G. Morelh, Bologna 
1997, 357-370. 

* See A. Minicucci, ‘De Vergilio apud Cassiodorum’, Studi umanistica Picen 3 
(1983) 223-229. 

© O'Donnell, Casstodorus, 141 with n. 13; 142; 160 and, more generally, H. Hagen- 
dahl, Von Tertullian zu Casstodor: Die profane hteransche Tradition in dem lateimischen chnstlichen 
Schnifitum, Goteborg 1983, 109-113. 

*' The normativity of these synods has later been repeated very often, cf. e.g. 
the monastic Bernard of Clairvaux (versus the scholastic Abelard). This is still the 
position of the Chnstian Church today. See also above pp. 295-296. 
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be found as far as dogmatic Christian truth is concerned. However, 
in the realm of exegesis, progress is possible up to the time of Cassiodorus 
and beyond,” as is illustrated by his inclusion of contemporary writ- 
ers in his literary survey in Jnst. 1. Since the dogmatic frame of ref- 
erence is fixed, this guarantees that the exegetical results will stay 
orthodox. Indeed, Cassiodorus is among the first writers’ to use the 
term modernus in the purely temporal sense of ‘present, contempo- 
rary’, mostly in a literary-educational context.*? Though he does not 
mention any names, we can be confident that by speaking of mod- 
ern authors he also thought of himself: for instance, he feels enti- 
tled to compose the Jnst. because, although this work tackles the 
same topic as some of Jerome’s writings, it is different from them 
(Inst. 1.21.2). 

With ZJnst. 1.16, Cassiodorus dedicates a separate chapter to the 
the excellence of the Bible, which was communicated by heavenly 
virtue to holy people (/nst. 1.16.2). Yet even in this chapter, he adds 
some works by Hilary of Poitiers, Augustine, Ambrose, and Nicetas 
of Remesiana (Dacia), which are important for the faith and pro- 
tect against the snares of heresy (Jnst. 1.16.3-4). From a philologi- 
cal point of view, the difference between the Bible and ecclesiastical 
writers is that, whereas irregularities in the biblical text may some- 
times have to be accepted and can only be emended in certain cases 
(Inst. 1.15.1-13), one has to read the other writers much more strictly 
and emend them according to grammatical norms (dnst. 1.15.14). In 
general, for Cassiodorus, the Bible is the ultimate book of truth and 
instruction that, though in principle inexhaustible, can be approached 
by human intellectual means. Model for this are the ‘Fathers’, whose 
guidance in understanding the Bible is indispensable. Thus, they 
acquire a nearly divine status and any inconsistency with them should 
be avoided (dnst. 1.24.1 ‘rule of the Fathers’). They tend to place 


*? Schlieben, Christliche Theologie, 109. Augustine would have agreed with this, cf. 
Pollmann, Doctrina chnstiana, 195ff. 

”* Freund, Modernus, 4—5 gives first references for this usage from the end of the 
fifth century, thus correcting Curtius and others, who had claimed Cassiodorus to 
be the first. 

+ Vaniae 4.51.2 (about Symmachus as architect) antiquorum diligentissimus imitator, 
modernorum nobiltssimus institutor; Expos. 118.3091 versus iste talt ordine et antiquis fidelibus 
convent et modernis, Expos. 138, concl. 552ff.. — quos vobis transcnptos reliqui, ut nec antiquis 
egeatis tractatoribus nec modernis; cf. Curtius, Europdische Literatur, 259 (partly imprecise); 
Ennis, Vocabulary, 16; Freund, Modernus, 27-40 on Cassiodorus. 
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themselves between the reader and the biblical text that cannot be 
approached without them. Accordingly, Cassiodorus can say that 
Jerome’s Latin translation of the Old Testament is so good that it 
can almost replace the Hebrew original (/nst. 1.21.1).» 


2.3. The Authority of the Pagan Liberal Arts 

But this status is not limited to the fathers. A similar attitude can 
be observed in connection with the pagan liberal arts. In Jnst. 1.27.1, 
Cassiodorus describes the function of his survey of the liberal arts 
as a repetition for those who are already familiar with them but 
need their knowledge refreshed, and as a textbook for those who 
are ignorant of the liberal arts. In the latter case the Jnst. are to be 
read instead of other textbooks on the liberal arts. This is distinctly 
different from Augustine, who in On Christian Doctrine 2 points out 
repeatedly how the liberal arts can and should be used from a 
Christian point of view. But here the assumption is that the reader 
would have to acquire knowledge of the liberal arts outsede Augustine’s 
writings.” Theoretically, Augustine can go so far as to claim that in 
principle this pagan body of knowledge is superfluous, because it 1s 
wholly replaceable by Christian writings, actions, and divine grace; 
moreover, all this knowledge (and more) can be found in the Bible 
anyway.” Although the liberal arts have a certain use for Christians 
as well, Augustine does not claim to replace pagan textbooks dedi- 
cated to them with one by himself. The historical reason for this 
difference in attitude lies in the fact that at Augustine’s time pagan 
education was still operative and the elite was still accomplished in 
secular literature and learning, whereas at Cassiodorus’ time its decline 
was Clearly visible.’ Augustine needs to usurp the liberal arts, as at 
least in theological theory he wants to annihilate them. Cassiodorus 
re-appropriates them as he wants to integrate them into his educational 
programme, by using them as a help to unearth the hidden knowledge 


This becomes particularly clear in Cassiodorus’ six modes of understanding 
the Bible (dnst. 1.10.1-5), see Jones, Introduction, 96 n. 6 and Curtius, Europdtsche 
Literatur, 444-446. 

© Cf. e.g. his explicit refusal to write a textbook on grammar (doctr. chr. 3.29.40) 
or on rhetoric (2b. 4.1.2). 

°” See Augustine, doctr. chr. 2.42.63. Cf. Schlieben, Chrsthche Theologie, 104. See 
also Aug. serm. 133.4 qui illas litteras quae liberales vocantur non didicistis, plus est quod in 
sermone Dei nutriti estis. 

8 Cassiodorus, Jnst. 1.21.2 is aware of this. 
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of the Bible (/nst. 1.27.1f., etc.). He achieves this by reclaiming the 
liberal arts as originally biblical knowledge that had been transplanted 
by teachers of secular learning (magistn saecularium litterarum) to their 
own books.” Before Cassiodorus, Christian thinkers either usurped 
the intrinsically alien pagan knowledge for legitimate Christian pur- 
poses (e.g., Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Augustine), or the 
(re-)jappropriation was a hostile one, claiming that the Old Testament, 
especially Moses’ Law, preceded Greek philosophy which took its 
knowledge from the Bible (Philo, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, etc).°' In 
contrast with previous Christian writers, Cassiodorus pleads for the 
acceptance of pagan scholarship as one possible mode of a Christian 
life-style, with the final aim of improving Christian knowledge.” 

Moreover, for Cassiodorus’ claim that the liberal arts are a fur- 
ther, lesser tool for an improved understanding of the Bible the title 
and the structure of the Jnstztutiones are telling: book I deals with the 
Bible and the fathers; only a thus equipped Christian can continue 
with book II, i.e., the study of the liberal arts. °* Therefore O’Donnell 
explains book II as a kind of extended gloss on Inst. 1.27. Nevertheless, 
for Cassiodorus, as in a less pronounced way for Augustine, the lib- 
eral arts have an autonomous status: 


Sciences. are studies, free from the snare of opinion, which are 
never other than they are, and they are so called because they nec- 
essarily keep their own rules. They are neither increased by expansion 
nor diminished by contraction nor modified by any changes, but they 
abide in their proper nature and observe their own rules with indis- 
putable constancy. 


°° Expos. 6.2.98-100. Cf. also Expos. praef. 15.45-76; Inst. praef. 6; 1.4.2; O’Donnell, 
Casstodorus, 158 n. 29; see also above pp. 292-293. 

° Schlieben, Christliche Theologie, 103; 107. 

®! Schlieben, Christliche Theologie, 100; 103. 

° M. Fuhrmann, Rom in der Spatantike. Portrat einer Epoche, Munich/Zurich 1994, 
98; Leclercq, Love of Learning, 26ff.; G. Ludwig, Cassiodor. Uber den Ursprung der 
abendlandischen Schule, Frankfurt a.M. 1967, 145-166. 

°§ See above pp. 295-296. 

°¢ Cassiodorus seems to use for Jnst. 2 only Latin sources, cf. J.R.S. Mair, ‘A 
Manual for Monks: Cassiodorus and the Enkykhios Paideia,’ 77hS 31 (1980) 547-551. 

® See O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 212. The reception did not follow this, but some- 
times separated books I and II with a preference for book II; see O’Donnell, 
Casstodorus, 245. 

6° Inst. 2.3.22: disciplinae sunt quae. | numquam opinionibus deceptae fallunt et ideo tah 
nomine nuncupantur, quia necessariae suas regulas servant. hae nec intentione <crescunt, nec sub- 
ductione> minuuntur, nec ulhs varetatibus permutantur, sed in vi propria permanentes regulas 
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Still, they should not be pursued for their own sake, but always be 
referred to the Creator.*’ Though Augustine never actually went that 
far himself and was never that specific, this is indeed a possible log- 
ical consequence of the hermeneutical programme of his On Chnstian 
Doctrine. Cassiodorus’ programme lies within the boundaries of the 
Augustinian theory of the potential usefulness of the liberal arts for 
Christian biblical exegesis. Cassiodorus elaborates on this in a secu- 
lar, innerworldly direction, however, insisting on the worthiness of a 
Christian scholarly life up to salvation, but not claiming it to be the 
exclusive mode of Christian identity (/nst. 1.28.1). His liberal attitude 
towards education, as expressed in his urge ‘to study Donatus’, did 
not remain unchallenged among his contemporaries. For instance, 
Gregory the Great (d. 604) formulated a counter-position that 1s 
polemically directed against Cassiodorus: “Vehemently do I believe 
it to be unworthy to restrain the words of the heavenly oracle (= the 
Bible) under the rules of Donatus.’ 

Whether one wants to call this ‘Chnstian humanism’ or not is 
more a question of whether one defines this term in a Cassiodorian 
sense. Only an exact outline of his programme as done above can 
help to avoid unnecessary arguments like those of Funke, Kirche und 
Literatur, passim, who cannot convincingly question the positions of 
Leclerq, Love of Learning, O’Donnell, Casstodorus, and others. All in 
all, Cassiodorus, ‘the hero and restorer of science in the sixth cen- 
tury’ (Charles Montalembert), energetically breached the ideological 
gap between the pagan and Christian authorities that existed in the 
fourth and even in the early fifth century. A more moderate pleading 


suas inconvertibili firmitate custodiunt. The implicit etymology is that disceplina (‘science’) 
is a ‘discipline’ in the sense of ‘subjection to rule’ (Jones, Introduction, 179 n. 129), 
cf. Inst. 2 praef. 4 ars vero dicta est, quod nos suis regulis artet atque constringat. Following 
others, Cass. Jnst. 2.2.17 defines disciplina. dicta est, quia discitur plena. For Cassiodorus’ 
terminological distinction between disciplina and ars see Schlieben, Chnstliche Theologie, 
76ff. and E. Menuet-Guilbaud, ‘Ars et Disciplina,’ in: C. Moussy (ed.), Les problemes 
de la synonymie en Latin, Paris 1994, 73-90, esp. 74-76. The whole passage is strongly 
influenced by the Platonic idea of ascent, cf. J.-Y. Guillaumin, La chnistianisation 
du théme de ‘L’Oeil de l’4me’ chez Cassiodorus (Institutiones 2.3.22),’ Revue de 
philologie, de littérature et d’histotre anciennes 59 (1987) 247-254; for the Neoplatonic 
background in general cf. Ludwig, Casstodor, 101-144. 

7 Inst. concl. 3; O’Donnell, Casstodorus, 164. 

"8 Greg. moral. epist. 5, see above n. 4. Ennodius, bishop of Pavia and contem- 
porary of Cassiodorus and Gregory, expresses in epzst. 9.1 and 9.9 contempt for the 
liberal arts and the secular erudition of clerics. Schlieben, Chnstliche Theologie, 102 
rightly exposes this as hypocrisy. 
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for measured integration of pagan knowledge in a Christian context 
was voiced theoretically most notably by Origen and Augustine, and 
practiced by almost all ecclesiastical writers (with the rare exception 
of Commodian and his anti-educational writing). Cassiodorus follows 
in this vein and leads it to its logical end: in contrast with a Christian 
self-definition against pagan culture and knowledge,” he emphasizes 
not only their usefulness for the intellectual Christian, but claims 
their actual biblical origin. Thus, Cassiodorus indulges in a kind of 
speculative historical monism: one, but not the only, possibility of 
entering heaven is through intellectual exertions (/nst. 2 concl. 3). 
Cassiodorus adopts a Christian self-understanding which is mediated 
through the corpus of intellectual Christian (biblical) thought which 
includes pagan erudition and knowledge. His theoretical postulate of 
the origin of the liberal arts from biblical authority together with 
their finalisation’® towards biblical exegesis leads in practice to a full 
appreciation of pagan knowledge as one possible factor in creating 
a Christian identity.”! 


III. Disavowal: Venantius Fortunatus 


1. Venantius and the Authority of Genre 


Venantius Fortunatus was born near Treviso (Northern Italy) before 
540 and died in Poitiers (Gaul) shortly after 600. He came from a 
wealthy Christian family and could thus afford a traditional training 
in grammar and rhetoric in Ravenna. His poetry reflects familiarity 
with the most important pagan and Chnistian wniters (especially poets). 
In 566, he set off for travels through Gaul, and 567 or 568 he came 
to Poitiers and made the acquaintance of ex-queen Radegund, who 
had established a religious community there in about 344, and later 


As characteristic of the fourth and early fifth century, cf. still A. Momigliano, 
The Conflict between Paganism and Chnstianity in the Fourth Century, Oxford 1963, and 
more recently R.A. Fletcher, The Conversion of Europe: from Paganism to Christianity, 
371-1386, London 1997. 
”” This term is perhaps better than ‘subordination’. 
Cf. Jnst. 1.28-32, where Cassiodorus briefly advises various groups of non- 
scholarly Christians. 
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of Gregory of Tours.’”” Before 593 he was ordained priest’* and 
around 600 he became bishop of Poitiers. Due to his personal cir- 
cumstances as an intellectual traveller and later at Poitiers depend- 
ent on patronage” and due to the socio-political situation of his 
time,’? he composed a substantial number of smaller poems for var- 
lous occasions (‘occasional poetry’; Gelegenheitsdichtung) and for various 
influential secular and ecclesiastical friends. Their collection amounts 
to eleven books.’® Further, he wrote prose lives of several saints and, 
at the request of Gregory of Tours, a hexametrical paraphrase in 
four books of the Vita Martini and the Dialogi, both prose works by 
Sulpicius Severus (around 400 CE).’”’ Due to the form of his writ- 
ings, he stands in striking contrast both to Cassiodorus and espe- 
cially Gregory of Tours; with the latter he has so little in common 
that some scholars have been reluctant to put him into the same 
period. As we will see, the different literary genres and addressees 
will to a certain degree determine Venantius’ attitude towards pagan 
and Christian authorities and the creation of a Christian identity. 
One crucial difference in attitude between him and Cassiodorus 
is their different usage of auctoritas. In Cassiodorus the term referred 
frequently to the biblical and ecclesiastical written tradition, sug- 
gesting its guaranteed continuity and orthodoxy and the resulting 
identity of a Christian. In Venantius Fortunatus, however, the word 
occurs only rarely and refers always to a socio-political hierarchy,” 
once denoting the power of a high official in the Vita Sancti Amantu 
9.33 . qui erat illo tempore natalium splendore, honore, tytulis, opibus, auc- 
toritate ceteris longe praestantior, once the authority of bishop Martin (Vita 
Beati Maunh 13.60 eprscopr auctoritate), and once the authority of the 
Church according to which slaves should not be forced to work on 


” For a good survey of Venantius’ life and works see J. George, Venantius Fortunatus. 
A Latin Poet in Merovingian Gaul, Oxford 1992, 18-34. 

” George, VF. A Latin Poet, 212-214. 

™ George, VF. A Latin Poet, 24; 26; 32. 

George, VF. A Latin Poet, 5-18. 
George, VF. A Latin Poet, 208-211. 

”’ In this he had a predecessor, Paulinus of Périgueux (around 470); cf. K. Pollmann, 
‘Das lateinische Epos in der Spatantike,’ in: J. Rtipke (ed.), Von Gotten und Menschen 
erzahlen, Stuttgart 2001, 93-129, esp. 119-125. 

’* The term occurs twice in the dogmatic context of the Expositio fider catholicae 
(as whose author Venantius is uncertain, cf. Frede, Azrchenschniftsteller, 782): sicut apos- 
tolica docet auctoritas. per evangelicam auctoritatem. — sicut evangelica auctoritas dictt. 
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the first Easter Day (2b. 18.102 contra auctontatem). Similarly, the term 
modernus, relatively frequent in Cassiodorus, occurs only once and 
then not in a context of intellectual progress: carm. 2.16.75-76 antigua 
vultus lucem stupuere modernam (‘fresh, new’) | et vetert_fabricae prima fen- 
estra venit, where a blind man gains his eyesight when being near the 
corpse of Saint Medardus. 

Especially the personal or occasional poems allow Venantius to 
write in a rather loose manner as far as ‘ideology’ is concerned and 
he does not intend to establish a systematic programme as Cassiodorus. 
The poet allows himself to use diverse, partly even contradictory topor 
taken from the pagan and Christian tradition to serve his immedi- 
ate ends, with the range of his examples indicating his learnedness 
as a poeta doctus. Carm. 7.12 was written around 572/3 to lovinus 
who had been governor of Provence till 573.” The poem begs for 
Jovinus’ attention and friendship reminding him of the brevity of his 
life and of human life in general. In order to illustrate this Venantius 
enlists in a sequential comparison (pramel)” many commonly acknowl- 
edged goods and demonstrates their transience with examples solely 
from the pagan past (lines 11—33):8' war prowess and weapons (Hector, 
Achilles, Ajax), wealth (Attalus), cleverness (Palamedes),” beauty (Astur, 
Hippolytus, Adonis), swiftness of reaction (Romulus killing his brother 
before he could kill him),®’ song (Orpheus), rhetoric (sophists), phi- 
losophy (Archytas, Pythagoras, Aratus, Cato, Plato, Chrysippus, and 
the flock of Cleantheses),** and, as an unexpected climax, even poetry 
(Vergil, Menander, Homer). The poet concludes implicitly that despite 
their various talents these characters are now all dead. ‘Thus, the 


™ R. Koebner, Venantius Fortunatus, Berlin 1915 (repr. Hildesheim 1973, 67-69; 
George, VF. A Latin Poet, 146-150; M. Reydellet (ed.), Venance Fortunat. Poémes II. 
Lwres V-VIT, Paris 1998, 185 n. 58. We do not have any precise information about 
the actual context of the poem which makes it difficult to decide which perspec- 
tive to set it in. 

®° Cf. in general W.H. Race, The Classical Priamel from Homer to Boethius, Leiden 
1982, where Venantius Fortunatus is too late to be mentioned. The function of a 
priamel is to single out one point of interest (ix—x). 

*' In carm. 9.2.13-40 Venantius offers biblical examples from the Old and New 
Testament for human mortality, in a context of consolatio, George, VF. A Latin Poet, 
88ff.; J. George, Venantus Fortunatus: Personal and Politcal Poems, Liverpool 1995, 80 
n. 38. 

®2 Cf. the explanations in Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes II, 185 n. 66. 

83 See Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes II, 186 n. 68. 

8 Carm. 7.12.26 turba Cleantharum; the same phrase at 5.1.7 (see below p. 310), 
disparagingly alluding to the followers of Stoicism, as exemplified in Venantius’ con- 
temporary Martinus of Braga (Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes If, 12 n. 16). 
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whole spectrum of pagan material and intellectual values is wiped 
away as transitory and serves as an example for decay and mean- 
inglessness. In the following, this is contrasted with the only true 
long-term value guaranteeing eternal salvation: to please the Trinitarian 
god (carm. 7.12.33-34). Venantius concludes that the consequence of 
this is to gain courage for the present life and make the best of it — 
which in this case means that Iovinus should get in touch with 
Venantius by writing a poem to him. Leaving aside the partly unclear, 
problematic poetic and argumentative qualities of this poem, it is 
remarkable that Venantius employs examples familiar from the pagan 
literary and especially poetic tradition in order to deny radically 
worth and durability to any of them. This stands in sharp contrast 
to traditional arguments, where poetry could be praised as a means 
to overcome mortality, as 1t guarantees remembrance beyond the 
grave. Pagan philosophy would have conceded the relative worth- 
lessness of wealth,®° but would certainly have insisted on the salu- 
tary value of its philosophical ideas. Christian apologetic writing 
before Venantius displayed an ambiguous attitude towards pagan 
erudition, literature and philosophy.*’ Besides criticism and emula- 
tion® we also find selective continuation,” to serve both the ends of 
proving the falsity of pagan belief and the truth of the Christian 
faith respectively. A radical and sweeping abolition of the pagan past 
as here in Venantius is very unusual. He seems to need this bleak, 
exclusively pagan background” to intensify his request for a sign of 
friendship from Iovinus, without having to contradict the Christian 
message of eternal salvation. The implied conclusion is that by get- 
ting in touch with Venantius, [ovinus would act in a healing way 
similar to Christian saints, and would thereby also please God.”' To 
support his plea, Venantius emphasizes the radical discontinuity of 


® Cf. e.g. Propertius 3.1; Horace, Odes 4.9. 

*® E.g. the Stoics and Epicureans in various degrees of radicalism. 

8” G. Glockmann, Homer in der friihchnistlichen Literatur bis Justin, Berlin 1968, 194 
and passim; B. Studer, Schola Chnstiana, Paderborn 1998, 92-194. 

8S. Dopp, Aemulato, Gottingen 2001, 51-54. 

 S. Freud, Vergil im friihen Christentum, Paderborn 2000, passim; Hagendahl, 
Tertullian, esp. 74-93. 

” For a markedly different stock of examples see pp. 308 and 312. 

That Iovinus, by contacting Venantius in poetic form, would (like Venantius) 
choose a literary form stemming from the pagan past is an inherent contradiction 
and remains unsolved, as does the question whether such an act by Iovinus would 
have to count as a mortal or immortal act. 
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all things pagan and their incompatible discrepancy with the Christian 
truth. 


2. Pagan and Christian Role models in Venantius’ 
Poetry and Prose 


Carmen 8.1 1s addressed to several unnamed men with knowledge of 
Greek (exemplified by Homer, Demosthenes), Latin (exemplified by 
Vergil, Cicero) and additionally (8.1.7 quoque) with knowledge of the 
immortal food of Christian theology (Christ, Peter, Paul) which curbs 
their power of eloquence (8.1.9 facundo tonitru penetrati qui retinentur). 
Venantius asks them to donate copies of the Psalter and Holy Scripture 
to Radegund’s monastery.” This petitionary poem was written at 
Radegund’s request in 569/70.” According to Venantius’ praise in 
carm. 8.1, she leads an exemplary Christian life, both morally and 
intellectually. Her lifestyle imitates that of other famous female aris- 
tocrats who had abandoned their wealth and social privileges to lead 
an ascetic Christian life (Paula and her two daughters Eustochium 
and Blesilla, Fabiola, Marcella, Melanie the Elder), but also that of 
New Testament figures (Martha and Mary of Magdala) and Christian 
martyrs (Thecla and Eugenia).”* Further, she is intimately familiar 
with important Chnistian writers, which allows her to enter heaven 
spiritually already in this life (8.1.51-52 terram habitans caelos intrat bene 
libera sensu, atque homines inter 1am super astra petit): Gregory of Nazianzen,” 
Basil the Great, Athanasius, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
Sedulius, Orosius, and especially Caesarius of Arles whose rule she 
adopted for her monastery (8.1.53-62). The metaphor of literature 
as food and drink, which is not unparalleled, unites the whole poem.” 
But it is only the addressees who are nourished by Christian and 


Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes IT, 127 n. 7, opposes the view that Venantius asked 
his addressees to write poems on St Radegund’s holy life. 

” Koebner, Venantius Fortunatus, 133-135, modified by Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes 
IT, 124 n. 1 and M. Reydellet (ed.), Venance Fortunat. Poémes I. Lwres I-IV, Paris 1994, 
LXX, who suggests as a date for the publication of the whole of book 8 the years 
590/1. J. George, “Venantius Fortunatus: the End Game,’ Evzanos 96 (1998) 32-43, 
esp. 34, dates book 8 between the late 560s and early 570s. 

+ carm. 8.1.41—46; see for more information Reydellet, VF. Poémes II, 188 n. 4. 

See B. Krusch, Venanti. ‘Fortunati. | Opera Pedestna, MGH, Auctores antiquis- 
simi 4.2, Berlin 1885 (reprint Munich 1981), 119 (Index Personarum); Reydellet 
(ed.), VF. Poémes IT, ad loc. has no specification. 

© Cf. Curtius, Europatsche Literatur, 144-146. 
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pagan literature, where Christian literature has the function to con- 
trol (8.1.9 retinentur) the ‘servile’ position (8.1.5 uterque minister) of refined 
eloquence in the pagan style.’ In sharp contrast, both Venantius 
(8.1.13 linked with Hilary of Poitiers, 8.1.21 with Martin of Tours) 
and Radegund are not connected with a pagan dimension, but receive 
their identity solely within an exclusively Chnistian tradition that 1s 
extended into the present by their own life-styles. As the addressees 
are asked for book donations (not only at that ttme a precious com- 
modity), the underlying assumption is that, whereas pagan education 
goes together with material wealth, a Christian way of life presup- 
poses Christian reading.”® Radegund is linked with the addressees 
only through the nourishment of Christian literature they both share, 
though she represents the Christian life obviously in a more thor- 
ough manner (preferring spiritual to physical nourishment, 8.1.61—62) 
than the addressees (8.1.7 carpitis). In this poem, Venantius does not 
emphasize so much an ideological difference between pagan and 
Christian knowledge (though Christian knowledge is superior because 
it controls pagan knowledge and because it is everlasting, 8.1.7 
numquam morituras), but a material and hence social difference. Pagan 
education equals wealth and a high social position. 

This was originally also true in the case of Venantius himself, who 
enjoyed the privilege of a pagan-style education. This allows him to 
use certain pagan stock examples as topo: of modesty (on his own 
behalf) and of praise (directed at his addressees, who are thus 
flatteringly assumed to be sufficiently educated themselves to get the 
point).”” In the Vita Sancti Albin 3.6'°° he directs praise (in a topos of 
surpassing) at his addressee bishop Domitian of Angers: even if the 
bishop had lived at the time of Cicero and Caesar, his eloquence 
would still have surpassed that of all others.'"' An example of the 
poet’s topical self-deprecation is the royal panegyric of carm. 6.la, 
which was written after the conversion of queen Brunhild, the wife 


Cf. Augustine, doct.chr. 4.6.10 about eloguentia as the handmaid of sapzentia. 
"8 This is Jerome’s programme, cf. S. Rebenich, Hieronymus und sein Kreis, Stuttgart 
1992, 154-170. 
” Material, background information and parallels can be found in Curtius, 
Europatsche Literatur, 172; 413ff. 
Written 572 or after, see Koebner, Venantius Fortunatus, 63; 80. 
For the bishop’s pride in his education (Bildungsstolz) visible in this flattery see 
Koebner, Venantius Fortunatus, 77. 
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of king Sigibert, from Arianism to Catholicism in 566.'°? The poet 
confesses his lack of ingenium, as his amor for the king is the sole 
motive for this poem of praise. If indeed there existed a Vergil or 
Homer in the present time, Sigibert would already be in possession 
of a panegyric epic (6.1a.5-6 sz nunc Vergilius, si_forsitan esset Homerus, 
nomine de vestro 1am legeretur opus). ‘This suggests that Sigibert’s deeds 
are of a heroic dimension and on an epic scale.'® A mixture of both 
the poet’s own modesty and praise of others can also be found in 
carm. 5.1, addressed to bishop Martin of Braga (Bracara) in Galicia 
(d. 579), written presumably 567 in reply to a letter from him.'™ In 
praef. 6 Martin is said to surpass in his style and clarity of argu- 
ment even Cicero and Vergil.'* In praef. 7 Venantius praises the 
learnedness of Martin (copzae artium apud vos velut in commune dwerso- 
rium convenerunt), who had written various moral treatises that show 
the influence of Seneca.'°° Whereas Venantius himself claims to have 
only a vague knowledge both of pagan and of Chnstian thinkers, 
Martin knows the pagan ones intimately (Plato, Aristotle, Chrysippus, 
Pittacus) and the Christian ones are in fact his natural apanage 
(Hilary, Gregory, Ambrose, Augustine). That Martin values Chris- 
tian thought higher than pagan is visible in his preference of virtuous 
conduct over intellectual pomp (non oblectamini tam pompa dogmatum 
guam norma virtutum). ‘Therefore, Martin is closer to heaven ( procul 
dubio caelestium chentela factus es Cleantharum). 

The education of Venantius’ circle becomes also evident in some 
instances, where pagan and Chnistian traditions are juxtaposed in an 
uncritical way, allowing the continuation of the pagan tradition in 
a Christianised world. In carm. 9.7, addressed to his fnend Gregory 
of Tours, with whom he shared an interest in classical literature, 
and written around 575/6,'°’ the poet responds to Gregory’s request 
to write a poem in Sapphic verse,'” in the tradition of (obviously) 
Sappho (9.7.52 Lesbia virgo), Pindar'”? and Horace (9.7.9). The poet 


'? George, VF. A Latin Poet, 40-43. 
'" George, VF. Personal and Political Poems, 32 n. 41. 
' Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes I, XIV. 
Koebner, Venantius Fortunatus, 79 criticizes the whole passage as insincere and 
exaggerated flattery. 
‘© See Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes II, 163 n. 1. 
Koebner, Venantius Fortunatus, 11 with n. 3; 94. 
8 Further information in George, VF. Personal and Political Poems, 90 n. 101. 
' There are no poems by Pindar extant written in Sapphic verse; but Venantius 
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is proud that he can master this rather unusual metre in his time, 
while emphasizing that as an Italian poet he is particularly closely 
linked to this tradition.'’® He fails to mention other Christian poets 
before him using this same metre. Carm. 7.8 is addressed to Lupus, 
Duke of Champagne and an influential personality in Austrasia.''! 
Written in 573 or 574,'”? this poem is classical in style and refer- 
ence: Venantius equals joy about life to the wish to recite poetry. 
Whether one knew Homer, Vergil or the Psalter of David — at any 
rate one would sing a noble song (7.8.25-27 sv sibi forte fuit bene notus 
Homerus Athenis | aut Maro Traiano lectus in urbe foro; | vel si Davitico 
didicit sacra dogmata plectro, | psalht honorificum fauce rotante melum), and 
everybody ‘charms the birds in song with their own Muse’ (2b. 30 
guisque suis Muss carmine mulcet aves). In an analogous parallelism, the 
poet expresses his delight both in classical terms (2b. 1-22) and in 
biblical terms (1b. 33-44). Curtius concludes that in Venantius sec- 
ular and sacred poetry stand next to each other without nivalry or 
mutual exclusion.''* Therefore in carm. praef. 4, Venantius proudly 
calls himself novus Orpheus lyricus, contradicting carm. 7.12.22, where 
the transience of Orpheus’ song was emphasized.''* 

But Curtius’ statement needs modification: all instances of pagan 
authorities refer exclusively to matters of style or form and rarer to 
social status. The allowance for pagan form bespeaks the fact that, 
with the exception of people like Commodian and to a certain degree 
Benedict of Nursia, Venantius follows the majority of educated Chris- 
tians before him and adopts the pagan forms of style and genre, 
both in prose and in poetry. Changes in language and metre are 
more generally historically founded, than due to a specific Chnstian 
‘new style’. As far as the contents of Christian faith and lifestyle are 
concerned, however, only the Chnistian tradition is seen as normative. 


is aware of Pindar’s influence on Horace, as a representative of the panegyric lyric 
genre as such, cf. George, VF. Personal and Political Poems, 90 n. 101 and 91 n. 107. 
Cf. carm. 5.6 praef. 7 Flaccus Pindancus, which could be explained by Hor. Odes 
4.2.1ff., where Horace confesses Pindar to be his idol. 

'' George, VF. Personal and Political Poems, 95 n. 122; for the rarity and per- 
ceived difficulty of the Sapphic verse at Venantius’ time see Koebner, Venantius 
Fortunatus, 84. 

''' Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes II, 184 n. 28. 

''2 Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes II, 97 n. 36; George, VF. Personal and Political Poems, 
62 n. 24 suggests a date about 576. 

''S See Curtius, Europdische Literatur, 243; cf. also 161-162. 

''t Cf. above p. 306. 
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Christianity is not given any pagan foundation, but is seen as a tra- 
dition in its own right and with a self-sufficient past.'! 

The only episcopalian panegyric on Gregory by Venantius is carm. 
5.3, written as a poetic festive speech when his friend Gregory became 
bishop of Tours in 573.''® Gregory is a successor of St. Martin (carm. 
5.3.11), and is explicitly urged to follow the deeds and to carry out 
the words of a whole range of Chnstian models: Peter, Paul, Athanasius, 
Hilary, Martin, Ambrose, Gregory Nazianzen,''’ Augustine, Basil the 
Great and Caesarius of Arles (carm. 5.3.35-41) in order to secure 
eternal life for himself (2b. 42-44). As the poem was written for the 
induction ceremony and addressed to the congregation, its main aim 
is to create an atmosphere of trust and confidence by a simple 
affirmation of Gregory’s care and loving protection as the new shep- 
herd of the Christian flock of Tours.''* This and several other instances 
in Venantius’ poetry document an evolving construction of an iden- 
tity for later bishops of Tours modelled especially on St. Martin. 
This persona magnified and constrained Gregory’s actions as he 
deployed the image of his predecessor to gain acceptance in his see 
and to strengthen his influence with the Frankish kings.'!% 

The poem carm. 8.3 (De virginitate) was written for the consecra- 
tion of Agnes as abbess, somewhat before 576,'"? and is a moral 
exhortation to lead a perfect ascetic life as a nun.'’' In this long 
poem of 400 lines in elegiac couplets, he lays emphasis on the vision- 
ary joy and closeness to Christ in heaven a virtuous nun can have, 
if she follows the rule of Caesarius of Arles (carm. 8.3.41, 48, 81-2). 
Eventually, the poet describes in a visionary digression that all the 
dignitaries of heaven will come together to witness God’s praise of 
Agnes having lived a chaste live for his sake (carm. 8.3.189ff).'** These 
dignitaries, in principle innumerable (2b. 173-4), contain among them 
the twenty-four elders from Rev 4:4,'* Peter and Paul, and many 


One example for this has already been mentioned: carm. 7.12, see above pp. 
306-308. 
''© Koebner, Venantius Fortunatus, 83; Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes I, 166 nn. 37; 38. 
Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes II, 167 n. 49. 
''8 George, VF. A Latin Poet, 74-77. 
''9 B. Brennan, “Being Martin’: Saint and Successor in Sixth-Century Tours’, 
The Journal of Religious History 21 (1997) 121-135. 
'20 Reydellet (ed.), VF. Poémes IT, 129 n. 10. 
Koebner, Venantius Fortunatus, 47-52; 66 (dulcedo); 145-146. 
22 Cf. carm. 5.3.35-41 in the previous paragraph. 
Here identified with the prophets of the Old Testament, see Reydellet (ed.), 
VF. Poémes IT, 135 n. 27. 
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Christian saints including Martin of Tours (2b. 163), with the notable 
omission of Augustine. Striking is the emphasis on the saints’ places 
of origin and their almost world-wide distribution (2b. 173). They will 
consent to Agnes becoming one of them (2b. 259-260). If Agnes leads 
a successful ascetic life she will be a saint herself, able to bestow 
grace on Venantius (ib. 396).'** 

The Vita Martm, written between 573 and 576 CE, is a hagio- 
graphic epic telling in hexameters the deeds of a Christian saint. 
Christian poetry only started to be written in the early fourth cen- 
tury (with the possible exception of GCommodian in the middle of 
the third), and hagiographic epic as a genre only began in the early 
fifth century. It can truly be called a Christian invention. This ‘young’ 
and singularly Chnstian genre felt the challenge and had the confidence 
to claim its own literary tradition. At the end of the fifth century, 
Paulinus of Périgueux had also produced a hexametrical version of 
the life of St. Martin based on Sulpicius’ prose wnitings. He radi- 
cally denied pagan predecessors or influence and acknowledged only 
his Christian prose model, Sulpicius Severus. Some hundred years 
later, Venantius Fortunatus went a step further by delineating, for 
the first time in Christian poetry,’” at the beginning of his poem 
the Chnstian canonical poetic tradition before him (1.14—25): Iuvencus 
(as the first), Sedulius, Orientius, Prudentius, Paulinus of Périgueux, 
Arator, and Alcimus Avitus. In a modesty topos, Venantius links him- 
self to this tradition as an unworthy successor (VM 1.26 ast ego sen- 
sus mops). Though Venantius follows similar lists of Christian writers 
in Jerome, Gennadius (and later Isidore of Seville and Ildefons of 
Toledo), we have here finally a situation where Christian poetry por- 
trays itself as self-contained within its own poetic tradition, ignoring 
(or disavowing) the de-facto continuity of the pagan tradition in 
Christian poetry.'*° Venantius claims continuity solely within the 
Christian tradition — the pagan past has become obsolete and 


'4 The ability to bestow grace on others is posthumously conceded to Venantius 
himself; see the last two lines of the epitaph on him by Paulus Diaconus in Reydellet 
(ed.), VF. Poémes I, 1: redde vicem misero ne iudice spernar ab aequo | eximis meritis posce 
beate precor. 

'9 R. Herzog, Die Bibelepik in der lateinischen Spatantike I, Munich 1975, XVI-XXIII. 

Cf. e.g. S. Blomgren, ‘De locis Ovidii a Venantio Fortunato expressis,’ Eranos 
79 (1981) 82-85; Pollmann, ‘Das lateinische Epos’, passim; Hagendahl, Tertullian, 
66-74; A. Maranini, ‘Manilio e Venancio,’ Faventia 19 (1997) 111-114. 
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Christianity not only the ultimate but also the sole norm of intellectual 
and cultural life. This attitude owes a good deal to the literary genre 
and its aim: Venantius’ versification of the life of St. Martin as the 
almost cosmological, quasi-mythic hyper-model of an ideal Christian 
hero is his most ambitious literary enterprise. In this poem Venantius 
attempts to supplement and illustrate the biblical message with the 
spirituality of a Christian individual, whose miraculous power he 
claims to have experienced himself and whose life he judges to be 
normative for every Christian.'?’ 

As has already been seen, however, Venantius’ attitude towards 
the pagan tradition cannot uniformly be described by disavowal. A 
last significant point in the opposite direction may be mentioned. 
His position of confidence allows for an attitude towards ‘barbar- 
ans’ different from Ausonius, Claudian or Sidonius Apollinaris. In 
Venantius’ poetry we have clear evidence for the harmonisation of 
the classical tradition, the Christian tradition and the Germanic world, 
the three of which will form the constituents of medieval civilisation, 
e.g., in carm. 6.2 (addressed to king Charibert) and carm. 4.26 (epi- 
taph on Vilithuta). Instead of detesting ‘barbanans’ Venantius por- 
trays them as human beings able to ennoble themselves by accepting 
a superior culture and morality (viz. Roman tradition and Chnistianity) 
and thus creating an altogether new identity.'” 


3. The Poet as Mediator of Tradition 


In all of Venantius’ writings, and especially in his more individual, 
smaller forms, we can observe the poet’s intention to act as a medi- 
ator, either between people and king or queen, bishop and congre- 
gation, himself and patrons etc., and even between cultures. His 
function could span from active intervention to petition, from advice 
or consolation to praise (sometimes expressing his own ideas about 
Christian kingship and nationhood), both in secular and ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.'*? The Frankish kings wished to appear as legitimate 
heirs to Roman rule, which is reflected in the pagan Roman liter- 
ary tradition Venantius integrates in his panegyrics, authorizing his 


7 Pollmann, ‘Das lateinische Epos,’ 124ff. 

128 J. Szoverffy, ‘A la source de ’humanisme chrétien medieval: ‘Romanus’ et 
‘Barbarus’ chez Vénance Fortunat,’ Aevum 45 (1971) 77-86, esp. 82-86. 

'23 George, VF. A Latin Poet, 35-105. 
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style and literary form and their position.'*° On the other hand, the 
bishops had to strengthen their influence and public standing and 
needed authorization from St Martin and other Chnistian models. 
While classical form is used to support these aims, it is often not 
acknowledged, and in the majority of cases Christianity remains the 
sole norm. 


IV. Conclusion 


In the sixth century there 1s no uniform response to the feeling of 
political, social, cultural and intellectual crisis. Several reactions are 
possible, some with impact already in the short-term (Gregory of 
Tours, Benedict of Nursia), some rather in the longer-term (Cassio- 
dorus,'*' Venantius Fortunatus).'”’ Important is the variety of approaches 
which coexist, thereby creating a platform for a multiplicity of pos- 
sibilities enriching and improving cultural and intellectual flexibility. 
Characteristic of both Cassiodorus and Venantius is the strong ten- 
dency to intertwine canonical authority and Christian identity. 

At times the manipulative engagement of canonical (that is, ide- 
ologically sound) authorities (for instance, Cassiodorus emphasizing 
Augustine as his model) serves to give a new approach more impe- 
tus and a seemingly traditional basis. ‘The selective use of an author- 
ity can serve to support and even create one’s very own, potentially 
different identity, thus camouflaging a de-facto discontinuity by pre- 
tending continuity. Alternatively, Venantius Fortunatus plainly states 
that he stands in a certain tradition which he wishes to extend. 
Depending on the function of the literary genre or the individual 
work as such, one may claim this tradition as purely Chnistian. By 
blatantly denying any factual influence of the pagan tradition, there 
is an open proclamation of discontinuity which is no longer con- 
cealed, as was the case in Cassiodorus. On the other hand, the use 


George, VF. A Latin Poet, 16. 

Weissengruber, ‘Cassiodors Stellung,’ 246; M. Zelzer, ‘Cassiodoro come con- 
tinuatore del rinascimento del quarto secolo’, in: S. Leanza (ed.), Casstodoro. Dalla 
corte di Ravenna al Vwarium di Squillace, Messina 1993, 221-231; C. Jeudy, ‘Un relevé 
carolingien des schémes extraits du commentaire de Cassiodore sur les Psaumes,’ 
Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 29 (1994) 1-20. 

'? Herren, ‘Earliest European Study,’ 31. 
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of pagan culture can also take place tacitly (not explicitly as in 
Cassiodorus), thereby camouflaging a de-facto continuity. Eventually, 
both tendencies create a Christian self-awareness that is satisfied by 
its own horizon as the new and only norm, first of all regarding 
content, and in some cases even regarding literary genre and form. 

The result of this is that authority and identity, though interde- 
pendent, are indeed dynamic or fluid entities, owing a lot to arbi- 
trary selection and emphasis depending on intellectual and socio-political 
circumstances.'*’ In the face of the sixth century literary evidence, 
the relative freedom which the Christian community enjoyed in this 
process is striking, with diversity possible even in the same region 
(Venantius versus Gregory of Tours). Synchronic diversity, although 
partly camouflaged, can express itself either in diachronic continu- 
ity or in discontinuity. In a way, this is not surprising, as identity 
and authority can affirm themselves and each other by claiming 
either continuity or discontinuity with previous traditions. 


From a different angle, this confirms the results of J.W. van Henten & 
A. Houtepen (eds), Religious Identity and the Invention of Tradition, Assen 2001, esp. 3-8. 
The statement in P. Godman, The Silent Masters: Latin Literature and Its Censors in the 
High Middle Ages, Princeton 2000, xiv: ‘When they [i.e. the High Middle Ages] 
treated topics of contemporary relevance, the perspectives — classical, biblical, and 
patristic — offered by their medium shaped their vision of the present’, is not wholly 
applicable to the sixth century, as there the sources could also be used to shape the 
view of the present. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


ST. FRANCIS, GOD’S AUTHORITY AND 
THE POPE’S APPROVAL 


Gerard Pieter Freeman 


And after the Lord gave me some brothers, no one showed me what 
I had to do, but the Most High himself revealed to me that I should 
live according to the pattern of the Holy Gospel. And I had this wnit- 
ten down simply and in few words and the Lord Pope confirmed it 
for me.' 


With these words from his Testament, Francis of Assisi describes his 
calling and mission. He mentions a private revelation which origi- 
nated without the mediation of the ecclesiastical authorities. This 
revelation refers to the gospels, and more specifically, to Jesus’ mis- 
sionary discourses in Luke, chapters 9 and 10 and parallel texts, 
which form the leitmotif for the first Lesser Brothers. By telling us 
how his personal calling was confirmed by the supreme ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, Francis bridges — apparently without any difficulty — 
the gap between a very personal experience and the highest form 
of institutionalisation. In this way, Francis’ words connect three 
different sources of religious authority with one another: private rev- 
elations, which usually denote the personality of a charismatic leader, 
texts of Holy Scripture, which make us think of people well versed 
in Holy Scripture, like rabbis or theologians, and the Holy See, an 
institution which, not without reason, is seen as the embodiment of 
the hierarchy. The harmonious combination of these three forms is 
rather rare. Therefore I would like to examine it more closely in 
this paper. 

We will follow the text of the Testament and compare Francis’ 


Text from R,J. Armstrong, J.A. Wayne Hellmann & W,J. Short (eds), Francis 
of Assist: Early Documents (henceforth FAED), vol. 1: The Saint, New York/London/ Manila 
19995125: 
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statements with the biographical or, more precisely, the hagiographical 
sources of his life. In this context five biographies are important:? 


— first, the vita which Thomas of Celano wrote for the canonisation 
process of Francis. Its first version must have been ready before 
Francis’ canonisation in July 1228. However, since it also contains 
an eyewitness report, it must have been finalized shortly after this 
date. One manuscript mentions that the l/egenda was approved by 
Pope Gregory IX on February 25, 1229.’ Since Thomas of Celano 
later wrote yet another life of Francis, this oldest source is known 
as 1 Celano (1 Cel). 

— second, a text which was written by an unknown person and whose 
manuscript is preserved in Perugia. Hence the text is referred to 
as Anonymus Perusinus (AP). It is a short history of the Order of 
Friars Minor which originated probably in 1240-1241. 

— third, a text which was composed by three companions of Francis, 
Leo, Angelo and Rufino (3 Comp). If the accompanying letter 
belongs to the Legend, then the text, like the letter, dates from 
the year 1246. One third of the text is taken from 1 Celano, 
another one third from the Anonymus Perusinus, while the rest 
is original. 

~— Shortly thereafter Thomas of Celano completed his second biography 
on the basis of memories of Francis which the brothers had been 
collecting since 1244. The Legend of the Three Companions 1s 
an important source for 2 Celano. This vita was approved by the 
Chapter of the Order in 1247. 

— Finally, in 1263 Bonaventure, Minister General of the Order, wrote 
the vita of Francis which for centuries was the offical one. It existed 
in two forms: the Legenda Major which was read in the refectory 
during the octave of the feast of Francis; and the much shorter Legenda 
Minor which was meant for the Office during the same week. 


* I follow here Th. Desbonnets, (Saint Frangois d’Assise. Documents, écrits et premiéres 
biographies, Paris 1982? and De l’intuition a U’institution: les franciscains, Paris 1983. He 
considers the Anonymus Perusinus (AP) as source of the Legend of the Three 
Companions (L3C). Since then this is the communis opinio. It is followed also in 
FAED, Cf. E. Menesto & St. Brufani (eds), Fontes francescan, Assisi 1995, J. Dalarun, 
La Malavventura di Francesco d@’Assist. Per un uso storico delle leggende francescane (Fonti e 
ricerche 10), Milan 1996 and E. Pasztor, Francesco d’Assist e la ‘questione francescana’, 
Assisi 2000. 

> See Legendae s. Francisci Assisiensis saeculis Xil et XIV conscriptae, | (Analecta Francis- 
cana x), Quaracchi 1941, 115. 
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Francis dictated his Testament at the end of his life. It begins with 
the following words: “The Lord gave me, Brother Francis, thus to 
begin doing penance.’ The small word ‘thus’, ‘ita’, discloses the sit- 
uation in which Francis spoke. He replies to a question which could 
have been formulated somewhat like: ‘How was it then?’ or ‘Father, 
tell us once more about those earlier days’. The brothers would like 
to hear a last word from Francis. He wanted to evoke for them the 
élan of the beginning.* The brotherhood had changed; it had devel- 
oped into an Order and many brothers longed to go back to the 
beautiful and innocent beginning. 

In the first sentences Francis recalls his conversion. How he kissed 
the leper and bitterness turned into sweetness; how he heard the 
voice of Christ who spoke to him in the chapel of San Damiano; 
how, since then, he had always shown great respect for priests and 
theologians.” In this way Francis mentioned two basic concerns of 
his: to lead a life in solidanty with the poorest of the poor, on the 
one hand, and in faithfulness to the established church, on the other. 


I. The forma sancti evangelu 


a. The Correct Sequence of Events 


The beginning of the Testament refers to the time when Francis was 
alone. The first biography of Thomas of Celano recounts that Francis 
found his form of life during this period, hence before the first two 


* Cf. J. Dalarun, ‘La mort des saints fondateurs. De Martin a Francois’, in: Les 
Fonctions des Saints dans le monde occidental (u1‘—xur" siécle) (Collection de Ecole Frangaise 
de Rome 149, Rome 1991, 193-215. 

See the commentary in G.P. Freeman & H. Sevenhoven, De nalatenschap van een 
arme. Commentaar op het Testament van Franciscus van Assist, Utrecht 1984; English trans- 
lation: “The Legacy of a Poor Man. Commentary on the Testament of Francis of 
Assisi’, Franciscan Digest 3,1 (1993) 1-18; 3,2, 80-98; 4,1 (1994) 34-63; 4, 2, 63-83; 
6, 1 (1996) 1-26. See also the important article of G. Miccoli, ‘La proposta cris- 
tiana di Francesco d’Assisi’, originally published in Sud: Medweval 24 (1983) 17-76; 
later incorporated in his book Francesco d’Assist. Realta e memona di un’espenenza cns- 
tana (Einaudi Paperbacks 217), Turin 1991, 33-97. English translation: ‘Francis of 
Assisi’s Christian Proposal’, Greyfnars 3 (1989) 127-172. See for Testament 4-13 as 
a later interpolation of Francis: F. Accrocca, Francesco e le sue immagini. Momenti della 
evoluzione della coscienza storica de frati Minon (secoh xut-xvi) (Centro Studi Antoniani 
27), Padua 1997, 15~35. 
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brothers joined him.® One day, while at Portiuncula, the little chapel 
which he had restored with his own hands, he heard the gospel 
reading of the sending of the disciples: 


When [St. Francis] heard that Christ’s disciples should not possess gold 
or silver or money, or carry on their journey a wallet or a sack, nor 
bread nor a staff; nor to have shoes nor two tunics, but that they 
should preach the kingdom of God and penance, the holy man, Francis, 
immediately exulted in the spint of God. “This is what I want,’ he 
said, ‘this is what I seek, this is what I desire with all my heart.”’ 


This beautiful and well-known story is problematic. The lesser difficulty 
is that Thomas patched together a new text from all the four par- 
allel passages of Jesus’ missionary discourse (Mt 10, 9-10; Mk 6, 
8-9; Lk 9, 3 and 10, 4). Naturally, this new text could never have 
been read during a eucharistic celebration. More important is that 
Francis follows a different chronology in his own Testament, where 
he states explicitly: 


And after the Lord gave me some brothers, no one showed me what 
I had to do, but the Most High himself revealed to me that I should 
live according to the pattern of the Holy Gospel. (Testament 14) 


The text cannot be misunderstood: first the brothers, then the inde- 
cision, and, in third place, God’s revelation. In this text Francis indi- 
cates also very clearly whose task it was to find the form of life: his 
own, and not that of his brothers or the community. His charis- 
matic leadership at the beginning was undisputed in his memory at 
the end of his life. 

Why did Francis speak about his indecision and uncertainty in 
the search for their way of life? He could, of course, emphasize in 
this way that their way of life was purely God’s gift. But his inde- 
cision and uncertainty meant also that the forma sancti Evangel was 
not common in his time, that it was something original and unheard- 
of, and that he could not find it in the church.’ As regards Holy 


® Cf. A. Jansen, ‘Franciscus ontdekt het evangelie’, Franciscaans Leven 66 (1983) 
2-14; Th. Desbonnets, De l’intuition (note 2), 10-16; G. Miccoli, ‘La “scoperta” del 
vangelo come “forma vitae” nelle biografie francescane: le apone di una memoria 
storica in difficolta’, in: idem, Francesco d’Assisi, Turin 1991, 148-189 and his arti- 
cle ‘Un’esperienza cristiana tra Vangelo e istituzione’, in: Dalla ‘Sequela Chnsti’ di 
Francesco d’Assist all’Apologia della poverta (Societa Internazionale di Studi Francescani 
18), Spoleto 1992, 3-40. 

’ 1 Cel 22, quoted from FAED 1, 201-202. 

* So Miccoli, La Proposta, 54f. and R. Manselli in his La religion populaire au moyen 
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Scripture, the second source of authority, this meant at least that 
Francis admitted implicitly that he had to find new access to the old 
word of God. 

Only AP follows the chronology of the ‘Testament. He tells us that 
two men, Bernard and Peter, joined Francis. ‘The three of them went 
into a church where they asked the priest to show them the Gospel. 
Together with him, they find three texts: ‘If you wish to be perfect, 
go, sell everything you have’, Jesus’ word to the rich young man; 
‘If anyone wishes to come after me, let him deny himself’, and Jesus’ 
missionary discourse.” They reacted enthusiastically: “This is what we 
want, this is what we are seeking, this will be our rule.’!” 

Also this text is not without problems. Did Francis and his two 
brothers search with a clear aim in mind? Or did they want to give 
God’s grace a chance by opening the book arbitrarily? And when 
the first possibility is the correct one, as the AP suggests, but the 
later legends deny, could Francis then have said in his Testament 
that no one showed him how he had to live and that it was only 
thanks to the Most High that he was able to find his form of life? 

The answer must not be sought in a defamation of the ‘Testament. 
Since Paul Sabatier (1894), one of the basic hypotheses of Franciscan 
research is that Francis’ writings are the best source for getting to 
know him.'! Among the opuscula of the Saint, the Testament is seen 
as the most personal and intimate source of all. This principle has 
proved to be very fruitful. Few would want to repeat the view of 
Omar Englebert that, when he dictated his Testament, Francis was 
like a dying general who believed that he was still in command of 
his troops — a moving illusion.”” 

What could Francis then have had in mind when he spoke about 
the way he had found his form of life? God’s revelation to which 


age, Montréal/Paris 1975, 200f and San Francesco d’Assisi, Rome 1980, 86f; English 
translation St. Francis of Assisx, Chicago 1988, 80f. 

> Mt 19,21//Lk 18,22; Mt 16,24 and Lk 9,3. The first two texts are also men- 
tioned at the beginning of Francis’ Rule of 1221; I quote here this version. 

'° AP Ila, FAED II, 38. For the missal that was probably used on that occa- 
sion, see P. van Leeuwen & C.P. Voorvelt, ‘La Perfection Evangélique Reévelée a 
Saint Francois’, Franziskanische Studien 72 (1990) 30-46 and G.C.P. Voorvelt & B.P. 
van Leeuwen, ‘L’Evangéliaire de Baltimore. Etude critique sur le missel que saint 
Francois aurait consulté’, Collectanea Franciscana 59 (1989) 261-321. 

'' P. Sabatier, Vie de saint Frangois d’Assise, Paris 1916*°, xxxvi. 

'? O. Englebert, Vie de St. Frangois d’Assise. Nouvelle édition et mise au jour, Paris 1972, 
378f. 
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he referred was clearly not a flash from heaven, but new access to 
an old text: Francis discovered how he could live hke the apostles. 
This was the climax of his long road to conversion. On this road 
he had collected the elements for his new form of life, but he had 
not yet found a pattern, until he heard in the Gospel what to do. 
His brothers had to sell all their possessions and give the proceeds 
to the poor (he could no longer do this himself).'° Together they 
had no other task than to preach in poverty. 


b. Its Meaning 


The words forma sancti evangelu, ‘lite according to the Gospel’, meant 
a clear choice of a model, a way of life: to wander about and preach 
in poverty. Was this something new? Yes, in so far as the direct sur- 
roundings of Francis were concerned; for him it was a new, unthought- 
of possibility. At the same time, however, there existed groups that 
wanted to live in a similar way, particularly in Southern France. 
The differences with the Waldensians, in particular, were not great. 
But, to put it mildly, the Waldensians were no longer unprejudiced 
toward the Catholic Church after they had been excommunicated 
in 1184 for preaching without permission of the clergy. The way of 
life of the Dominicans, too, was quite similar to that of the Lesser 
Brothers, but was to a high degree shaped by the stable model of 
the Canons.'* James of Vitry wrote very aptly that there existed three 
forms of religious life: hermit, monk or canon. They had in com- 
mon that they were sedentary. The Lesser Brothers had found a 
fourth form: ‘the order of preachers whom we call the Lesser Brothers’! 
and who were nomads. The old groups lived according to the forma 
primitwae ecclesiae, owning everything in common. The Lesser Brothers 
did not own any goods or houses. The forma primitwae ecclesiae fol- 


'5 This is why, on his deathbed, Francis thanked Br. Bernard with a blessing. 
That is, if this text, which Esser ranks among the opuscula dictata, really goes back 
to Francis. However, it looks as if the new generation of scholars is more scepti- 
cal on this point than Esser. In his new translation of Francis’ wntings, L. Lehmann 
does not incorporate this text. L. Lehmann (ed.), Das Testament emes Armen. Die Schriften 
des Franz von Assisi, Werl 1999, 171. FAED chooses to omit the opuscula dictata alto- 
gether, with the notable exception of the Dictate on True Joy, cf. I, 39. 

'! Cf. M.H. Vicaire, L’Imitation des Apétres. Moines, chanoines et mendiants, 1v—X1II' 
stecles, Paris 1963. 

'? J.F. Hinnebusch (ed.), The Historia occidentalis of Jacques de Vitry, Freiburg, 
Switzerland 1972, ch. 32, translated in FAED I, 582. 
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lowed the Acts of the Apostles; the forma sanch eangelu implied a life 
according to Jesus’ missionary discourse. The first Lesser Brothers 
led a nomadic existence, without fixed abode. The brothers went 
barefoot without girdle or walking stick and so did not resemble the 
later Fathers at all. 

If the judgement that the form of the Holy Gospel was especially 
directed towards preaching is correct — there is no consensus on this 
point among the scholars —, it means that the first brothers devoted 
an important part of their time to preaching. They did this mostly 
as lay people. In the beginning there were hardly any clerics. Jordan 
of Giano, one of the first brothers, their chronicler, who went to 
Germany, reports that in 1222, on the great solemnities, a novice 
who happened to be a priest had to celebrate Mass for the broth- 
ers in Speyer and Worms and hear their confession. In March of 
the next year, Jordan himself was ordained as a priest. For almost 
the whole summer he was the only priest, commuting between Worms, 
Mainz, and Speyer.’® 


Although the expression forma sancti evangelu had a well-determined, 
limited meaning, the Lesser Brothers wanted to follow the whole 
Gospel. Their definitive Rule thus starts with the words: “The Rule 
and Life of the Lesser Brothers is this: to observe the Holy Gospel 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ’. The first papal interpretation of the Rule, 
Quo elongati (1230), had already included a stipulation in this regard. 
The brothers were only obliged to keep the evangelical counsels 
which were explicitly mentioned in the Rule. Five years earlier, Pope 
Hononius III had made a similar decision when he decreed that the 
Lesser Brothers could and, at times, even had to take an oath before 
the court, although Jesus had stated very clearly in the Gospel: ‘I 
say this to you: do not swear at all (. .) All you need say is ‘Yes’ 
if you mean yes, ‘No’ if you mean no; anything more than this 
comes from the evil one’ (Mt 5,34—-37).’ The pope’s command makes 
it clear that some brothers were convinced their Rule forbade them 
to take an oath."’ 


'© H. Boehmer (ed.), Chronica fratris Fordani (Collection d’Etudes et de Documents 
VI), Paris 1908, § 28 and 30, translated in Early Franciscan Classics, Paterson, N,J. 
1961, 253. Oddly enough, FAED did not translate the chronicles of Jordan of Giano 
and Thomas of Eccleston. 

'’ J.H. Sbaralea (ed.), Bullarnum Franciscanum Romanorum Pontificum, vol. 1, Rome 
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By way of summary we can say that the foundation of their way 
of life in Holy Scripture gave the Lesser Brothers a sense of self- 
confidence and a clear evangelical identity. Actually, Francis and his 
brothers focussed only on a partial aspect of the Gospel. At the 
beginning of the 13th century, the statute of the disciples, described 
in Luke 9 and 10, was relatively unknown as a model of life. Yet 
at the same time, an evangelical life in poverty and simplicity was 
much sought after. Such a partial choice is typical for a society where 
the memorised spoken word is more important than the complete 
written text. 


II. At the Pope’s Court 


In 1209 or 1210, Francis and his first eleven brothers went to see 
the pope with the request to confirm their way of life. Here I would 
like to discuss four points regarding the meeting between Francis 
and the pope: 


- the context of the religious movements; 

— the way in which this meeting has been interpreted in the histo- 
riography of the 20th century; 

— the creativity of the sources in the 13th century, and 

— what probably happened at this meeting. 


a. [The Context 


What motivated Francis so quickly after acquiring companions, to 
go to the pope and ask him for approbation of their way of life? At 
this early stage it was not necessary at all. ‘Till the end of the 13th 
century, pious groups of men or women were living together with- 
out papal or even episcopal approval and without a certa regula, an 
approved rule. This did not create any problem, despite the prohi- 
bition issued in 1215 and repeated in 1274, against establishing new 
religious orders. The pressure on these groups to join existing and 
approved communities increased steadily but it was not forbidden to 
live without a (confirmed) rule. When Francis therefore wanted to 


1759, anastatic reprint Assisi 1983, 21. The decree was issued on March 1, 1225 
and later taken up in the decretals of Gregorius 1x (X.2.20.51). 
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regulate certain matters for his group of Penitents from Assisi, like 
preaching within the confines of the diocese of Assisi, permission 
from bishop Guido would have been sufficient.'® 

The fact that Assisi was not far from Rome and part of the Papal 
State, may have played a role in Francis’ decision to turn directly 
to the pope. The question whether and how lay people were allowed 
to preach the word of God, was hotly debated at the beginning of 
the 13th century.'? Thus, there was only one motive that made it 
necessary to approach the pope: Francis’ desire to be allowed to 
preach outside the diocese of Assisi. 

The complicated history of the struggle about lay preaching can 
be summarized briefly. The most important canon 1n this matter was: 


A woman, however learned and holy, may not teach men in the com- 
munity. A lay person may not teach in the presence of clerics, except 
at their request.”° 


We cannot exactly discern what happened when in 1179, about 30 
years before Francis, Waldo and his first brothers came to Rome to 
ask the pope permission to preach. There are several witnesses to 
this visit. Probably the Anonymus of Laon is correct when he writes 
that the pope embraced Waldo and assented to his life in poverty, 
but did not allow him and his companions to exercise the office of 
preaching ‘except at the request of the priests (nisi rogantibus sac- 
erdotibus)’ In doing so, the pope followed exactly the rules of canon 
law.*'! This was very impractical for Waldo and his group, hence 


' F. D’Acunto, ‘Vescovi e canonici ad Assisi nella prima meta del secolo xu’, 
in: F. Santucci (ed.), Assest al tempo di Federico 11 (Atti dell’Accademia Properziana del 
Subasio, S. 6, n. 23), Assisi 1995, 49-132 and ‘Il vescovo Guido oppure 1 vescovi 
Guido? Cronotassi episcopale assisana e fonti francescane’, Mélanges de l’Ecole frangaise 
de Rome, Moyen Age 108 (1996) 479-524 has established that there were two bish- 
ops with the name Guido. The second was less friendly towards Francis than the 
first. 

Cf. R. Zerfass, Der Streit um die Laienpredigt. Eine pastoralgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
zum Verstandnis des Predigeramtes und zu seiner Entwicklung im 12. und 13. fahrhundert, 
Freiburg/Basel/ Vienna 1974 and W. Maleczek, ‘Franziskus, Innocenz 11., Honorius 
1. und die Anfange des Minoritenordens. Ein neuer Versuch zu einem alten 
Problem’ in Jl Papato Duecentesco e gli Ordini mendicanti (SISF 25, n.s. 8), Spoleto 1998, 
23-80. 

*? “Mulier, quamvis docta et sancta, viros in conventu docere non praesumat. 
Laicus autem presentibus clericis (nisi ipsis rogantibus) docere non audeat.’ Decretum 
Gratiani, D. 23, c. 29. 

*! Cf. K.-V. Selge, Die ersten Waldenser. I. Band: Untersuchung und Darstellung, Berlin 
1967, esp. 22 and 251. 
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they preached also when clerics had forbidden them to do so. They 
were excommunicated by the pope in 1184, together with the Cathan, 
Humuilati and Patareni. 

When in 1198 Pope Innocent III was elected, he decisively changed 
the papal policy vis-a-vis the new religious groups.” He tried to bring 
back evangelical groups, like the Waldensians and the Humiliati, 
which, after their excommunication in 1184, had become increas- 
ingly alienated from the church. On the other hand, he also organ- 
ised a crusade in which the Cathari were mercilessly persecuted. 
Between 1201 and 1212, the Humiliati and sections of the Waldensians 
returned to the Catholic church. Among the Humiliati it was cus- 
tomary that on Sundays one of them would preach. In order to 
accommodate them, a distinction was introduced between exhortation, 
which had a private character and aimed at improving the moral 
life of the listeners, and sermon, which was held in public and dealt 
with the articles of faith and the sacraments. The exhortation or the 
preaching of penance was allowed to men who were of proven faith 
and had received the bishop’s permission.”> The majority of the 
returning Waldensians were clerics (‘ex magna parte’), hence it was 
easier to employ them as preachers against the Cathan, even though 
their sermons were exhortations rather than dogmatic expositions. 

Francis’ meeting with Innocent III must be seen in this context. 
The papal curia had gained experience with groups that led an evan- 
gelical, apostolic life and sought the formers approval. Chances were 
great that they would be met with benevolence by the authorities.” 


b. Trends in Modern Research 


The meeting between Francis and the pope is interpreted in quite 
different ways by scholars. Since Paul Sabatier (1894) it is held that 
the confirmation of the Rule by the pope was also the beginning of 
the normalisation and domestication of the Lesser Brothers and hence 
of the betrayal of the original ideas and ideals of St. Francis. The 


2 Basic here is: H. Grundmann, Religiése Bewegungen in Mittelalter, Darmstadt 1970”. 

23 Text in G.G. Meersseman, Dossier de Uordre de la pénitence au xii’ siécle (Spicilegium 
Friburgense 7), Freibourg 19827, 282; for further commentary, see Grundmann, o.c., 
80-82; Zerfass, 0.c., 202fFf. 

4 Besides Maleczek (note 19), cf. M. Maccarrone, Studi su Innocenzo 1 (Italia sacra 
17), Padua 1972, 300-307. 
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fundamental question of Franciscan history is, after all, why Francis, 
who was like a second Christ, brought forth such a divided move- 
ment. What went wrong, and how? Looking for an explanation by 
pointing to the opposition between power and evangelical purity, 
between the pope on his throne and the humble beggar, greatly 
attracts people today, but has little heuristic value. To my mind, it 
does not offer an adequate explanation for the history of the Lesser 
Brothers.” It will prove more fruitful not to search for the origin of 
these tensions in Francis’ meeting with the pope and his curia, but 
in the very fast growth of the order and hence in the quality of the 
recruitment. It is therefore better to presume that between the papal 
curia and the Lesser Brothers there was ‘ein Gleichklang der Absichten 
bei unterschiedlicher Methode’.”° 


c. The Creativity of the Tradition 


On the basis of the sources it is clear that the meeting between the 
most powerful and the most holy man at the beginning of the 13th 
century has always aroused the imagination. In the five sources men- 
tioned above — | Cel, AP, 3 Comp, 2 Cel and LegMaj — one can 
clearly observe the increasing number of legendary elements. I will 
illustrate this with the help of the dreams and visions which play a 
role in the above mentioned biographies, first, by indicating the num- 
ber of dreams and, second, by analysing the different versions of a 
dream.” 


Legend Tree Palm Mother Church support 
1 Cel § 33 = = = 

AP = ss § 35 = 

3 Comp § 53 = § 50 § 5] 

2 Cel = = § 16 § 17 

LegMaj 3 § 8 § 9 § 10 § 10 


In his first biography Celano tells us that Francis had a dream after 
the pope had confirmed his way of life: He saw a tree that was 


Not everyone is convinced by this view. H. Feld, Franziskus von Assisi und seine 
Bewegung, Darmstadt 1994 and J. Le Goff, Saint Frangows d’Assise, Paris 1999 (a col- 
lection of articles written before 1981) repeat the old solutions. 

20 Maleczek, ‘Franziskus’, 27. 
Among others, I depend here on J. Dalarun, La Malavventura. 
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lovely and strong, thick and exceedingly high. When he approached 
it, Francis rose to such a great height that he touched the top of 
the tree and could bend it easily to the ground. 

The AP does not include this dream, but introduces a parable 
which Francis told the pope after he had been asked by him to pray 
once more to God with all his heart, as to whether God had no 
better and more beneficial plans for the brothers than this hard way 
of life. I will analyse the development of this parable of the caring 
mother (better but incorrectly known as “The Woman in the Desert’) 
at a later point. In the version of the AP the parable can be sum- 
marized as follows: There lived in the realm of a great king a very 
poor but beautiful woman who gave him many sons. One day she 
despaired of being able to feed all her children. Then the king 
appeared and asked her why she was so sad. After she had told him 
her thoughts, he answered: ‘Do not be afraid of your dire poverty. 
The many hired hands in my house have their fill of food.”? I want 
my own sons to have even more than the others.’ The moral of the 
story is clear: like a king, God will take care of the Lesser Brothers 
to whom Francis had given birth. 

The Legend of the Three Companions incorporates the dream of 
the tree and the parable of the caring mother, and adds a new 
vision: Pope Innocent dreamt that a friar, small and of shabby appear- 
ance, supported the Lateran basilica that was threatening to collapse. 
This famous dream, which was immortalized by Giotto and numer- 
ous other painters, is found in both 3 Comp and a biography of St. 
Dominic.” It can no longer be established with certainty which ver- 
sion of the story is earlier. It seems probable, though, that the word- 
ing in the Three Companions is more original, as they speak about 
‘a small and despicable-looking man’, while the Dominican version 
calls their founder by name. 

The second biography of Thomas of Celano omits the dream of 
the tree that is found in the first version. This is not surprising 
because Celano avoids repetitions. But he does take up the parable 
of the caring woman and the dream about Francis supporting the 
church. Whereas in | Celano and 3 Comp the dream of the tree 


8 Francis is alluding here to the parable of the lost son, Lk 15,17. 
The third vita of Dominic by Constantinus Medici o.p. Cf. L. Lemmens, 
Testimonia minora saeculi xi de s. Francisco Assistenst, Quaracchi 1926, 67-68. See the 
critical discussion and translation in FAED II, 784. 
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is, as it were, the seal on Francis’ meeting with Innocent III, the 
Legenda Major of Bonaventure uses it as an introduction to this 
meeting. It functions now as a prediction of the pope’s benevolence. 
This gave Jerome of Ascoli (1274-1279), Bonaventure’s successor 
and the later Pope Nicholas rv (1288-1292), the opportunity to insert 
a new story. Some fifteen years after Bonaventure had completed 
his legend, Jerome had heard new facts about the meeting between 
Francis and the pope from Cardinal Richard Annibaldi, a nephew 
of Pope Innocent m1.” The pope, too, had dreamt about a tree. He 
saw a small palm tree between his feet grow into a beautiful tree. 
It is quite clear that generation after generation was keen on giving 
colour and relief to the meeting in Rome by adding new stories. 

The same development can also be traced within the stones them- 
selves. This is most beautifully illustrated by the parable of the car- 
ing woman. The Legend of the Three Companions disapproves of 
the behaviour of the king who impregnates an unmarried woman. 
Therefore, it has them marry prior to having children (‘contracto et 
consummato — celebrated and consummated’). Moreover, it places 
the woman in a desert in order to emphasize her dependence on 
the king. The same detail can be found in 2 Cel, but there is no 
marriage. Celano has his own worries. He observes that Francis com- 
pares himself with a woman, ‘not because he was soft in his deeds, 
but because he was fruitful and bore many children’. As an intel- 
lectual, Gelano was constantly reminded of the etymologies of Isidor 
of Seville who links mulier with mollties.*' Bonaventure turns the para- 
ble into a fairy-tale marriage: The great king marries a poor woman; 
naturally, her sons always eat in their father’s house. Their dwelling 
in the desert and the comparison between Francis and the mother 
have disappeared, as have all references to poverty. 

Even more important than the development of the parable after 
its presentation by the AP, is its previous history. One of the oldest 
witnesses to Francis can be found in the collection of sermons of 
the Englishman Odo of Cheriton (+ 1180-1246) dating to 1219.** He 


Cf. Legendae s. Francisci Assisiensis saeculis xin et XIV conscriptae (Analecta Franciscana 
X), 570, n. 2 or FAED II, 548, n. a. Both refer to an entry in the Chronicle of the 
24 Generals of the Lesser Brothers (Analecta Franciscana (1), Grottaferrata 1897, 365. 
*' Tsidor of Seville, Etymologiarum sive originum Libri XX, ed. W.M. Lindsay, Oxford 
1957, x1, 2, 18: ‘Mulier a mollitie’; x, 180: ‘Mollis. quasi mulher molliatur’ 
°° M. Bihl, ‘Sancti Francisci parabola in sermonibus Odonis a Ceritonia an. 1219 
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introduces the story with the question: ‘who was going to take care 
of his brothers, since Francis received all [who came to him] indis- 
criminately?’ Francis’ answer begins with the words: ‘A certain king 
made a woman pregnant in the woods; she bore him a son (Quidam 
rex impregnavit quandam in nemore; que peperit).’ The palace, the 
brothers, the poverty and beauty of the woman, her marriage and 
even love: all have disappeared. It might just as well have been a 
case of rape. From the world of fairy tales, we have come to the 
harsh reality of everyday poverty: ‘After she had raised him for a 
time, she came to the palace, so that the king might take care of 
him.’ The king’s answer is ambivalent. Is it an insult or recognition? 
‘So many evil and useless men eat food at my court; isn’t it only 
right that my own son should be fed among them?’ Without doubt, 
Odo relies on an older tradition of the parable than the one fol- 
lowed by all Franciscan vitae. The objection that the first Lesser 
Brothers admitted men all too easily without proper concern for their 
livelihood and for the quality of the recruitment, is made more often, 
e.g by James of Vitry.** Odo does not say that Francis told this para- 
ble to Innocent III. Hence it seems obvious to conclude that AP has 
taken a parable out of its original context because he could put it 
to good use in his story about Francis’ meeting with the pope. 


d. The Meeting 


What then is not an invention of later hagiographers? What are the 
original facts? How does one depart from the linguistic reality of 
dreams, parables, and visions and enter the tangible reality of the 
meeting between the mendicant fnar and the pope? How can one 
discover something about history, about what really happened, on 
the basis of the different legends, all of which reflect their own inter- 
ests? From a methodological point of view, it is important to take 
a few points into consideration: (1) the already mentioned interests 


conscniptis’, AFH 22 (1929) 584-586, esp. 585; cf. F. de Beer, Frangots, que disait-on 
de tot? (Présence de St Francois 29), Pans 1977, 19-24; English translation: We saw 
Brother Francis, Chicago 1983, 15-20, and J. Dalarun, Francesco: un passaggio. Donna e 
donne negli scritt: e nelle leggende di Francesco d’Assisi, Rome 1994, 102-104, 128f. and 
135f, and idem, Malavventura, 61-63. 

8 In his Sixth Letter, ed. R.B.C. Huygens, Lettres de facques de Vitry (1160/ 1170-1240) 
évéque de Saint-Jean-d’Acre, Leiden 1960, 131f; English translation in FAED I, 581; cf. 
his Historia occidentals. 
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which the legends serve and the facts which, often unintentionally, 
are contradictory to them, (2) the development of the Order of Lesser 
Brothers at the time when the legends came into being, (3) the 
increase of visionary and miraculous events in the texts, as well as 
(4) the constant elements in the different sources. In our case, the last 
mentioned are remarkable. The most regularly recurring points are: 


— Francis took a short written forma vitae along; 

~ the bishop of Assisi and Cardinal John of Saint Paul acted as 
mediators; 

— the plans of Francis were received sceptically; 

— the Lesser Brothers obtained the right of preaching; 

— Francis promised obedience to the pope, while his brothers promised 
obedience to him; 

— they were admitted among the clergy by means of the tonsure. 


We shall discuss these points within the framework of the early 13th 
century. 


1. The forma vitae. The sources are unanimous in their conviction 
that Francis took a short rule or propositum along so that he could 
show the pope how the Lesser Brothers wanted to live. Francis him- 
self states as much in his Testament: ‘And I had this written down 
simply and in few words.’ The text of this short rule has not been 
preserved but it is commonly accepted that the Regula non bullata, 
known only in its final form of 1221,°* has developed out of this 
forma vitae. It is very probable that the brothers took along such a 
text. The Humiliati and the Waldensians who returned to the church 
had done the same. It is very strange, however, that the Franciscan 
text has not been preserved in a papal letter, as is the case of the 
other groups — although one can argue that their texts were made, 
or at least influenced, by the papal curia. The Franciscan sources 
claim that the way of life was confirmed orally. ‘This too was in con- 
trast with the other groups. Both facts — that the forma vitae has not 
been preserved and that its confirmation has only been given orally — 
may indicate that the pope and his brothers, the cardinals, were 
sceptical, more sceptical than in the case of Durand of Huesca, 


+ For the sake of completeness, I should note that some fragments of another 
version of the Regula non Bullata exist. See FAED I, 87-96. 
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Bernard Prim and the other excommunicated Waldensians, whose 
good will had been tested for many years. 


i. The mediation. The sources note that the Bishop of Assisi was 
in Rome. According to some writings, he was afraid that the broth- 
ers were going to leave his diocese; according to others, he wanted 
to help them. He probably introduced the brothers to Cardinal John 
of Saint Paul. The latter was originally a Benedictine monk in the 
monastery of Saint Paul outside the Walls. He was a cardinal since 
1193, and from 1205-1214 he was cardinal bishop of Sabina.” 
According to AP 33, he advised Francis to adopt an already exist- 
ing way of life and thus to become a monk or hermit, but Francis 
remained firmly resolved. Hence John of Saint Paul took him to the 


pope. 


ii. The first meeting with the pope. It is but natural that the hagiog- 
raphers saw it as their task to present a rosy picture of the first 
meeting: the pope was deeply impressed by the sanctity of Francis 
and his brothers. Since, however, the parable of the caring woman 
was taken up in the vitae as an answer to the pope’s question as to 
whether their life in poverty was not too hard, it seems probable 
that Innocent had his doubts. This supposition is confirmed by two 
old texts according to which the pope reacted harshly. We have 
already mentioned one of them: the interpolation of Jerome of Ascoli, 
minister general of the Order, in the Legenda Major. According to 
what he had heard from Cardinal Richard Annibaldi, Jerome tells 
us that the pope, sunk in deep meditation, was walking in the so- 
called Hall of Mirrors in the Lateran Palace and was initially annoyed 
at being disturbed by the unknown beggar. This story is convinc- 
ing, for around 1276 there was no interest in portraying Francis or 
Innocent in a bad hight. This story calls to mind another story, 
namely that of Roger of Wendover, an English chronicler (+ 1236). 


See W. Maleczek, Papst und Kardinalskolleg von 1191 bis 1216 (Publikationen des 
historischen Instituts beim Osterreichischen Kulturinstitut in Rom, I. Abteilung, 6. 
Band), Vienna 1984, 114-117 and idem, ‘Franziskus’, against K.-V. Selge, ‘Rechtsgestalt 
und Idee der friiheren Gemeinschaft des Franz von Assisi’, in: J. Lell (ed.), Emeuerung 
der Einen Kirche, Gottingen 1966, 141, 143 and ‘Franz von Assisi und Hugolino von 
Ostia’, in: San Francesco nella Ricerca storica degh ultimi ottanta ann (Convegno Todi, 
IX, 1968), Todi 1971, 157-222, esp. 171f., who thinks, wrongly, that the cardinal 
was especially assigned to deal with the new religious movements. 
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According to his Chronica majora the pope ordered Francis to go to 
the pigs and give them his Rule as he would be more at home with 
them than with human beings. Francis did not hesitate for a minute. 
With some difficulty he found some pigs, rolled with them in the 
mud, and returned to the pope: ‘My Lord, I have done as you 
ordered; I beg you, now hear my petition.”*° After he had washed 
himself on the orders of the pope, his request was granted. 


iv. [he permission to preach. The sources all agree that the pope 
granted Francis and his brothers permission to call anyone anywhere 
to do penance. In return, Francis promised obedience to the pope 
while his brothers did the same to him. In this way some form of 
control was possible. The snag lies in the fact that in Rome, accord- 
ing to AP, 3 Comp und LegMaj, all brothers became clerics. This 
measure enabled the hierarchy to control the brothers. Although 
Francis was certainly not aware of this at that time, the reception 
of the tonsure was a decisive factor in the development from a lay 
association 1n which some clerics felt at home, into a clerical Order. 
To elaborate this further would go beyond the scope of this paper. 

What significance did the permission to preach have in practice? 
Francis was accustomed to ask the bishop of the place where he 
stayed for permission to preach.*’ I think, therefore, that a general 
permission granted by the pope was never really effectuated. Since 
the question about the practical significance of the pope’s permis- 
sion to preach has never been asked in modern Franciscan research, 
I must be careful in my conclusion. 

Did the pope simultaneously approve the Rule of the Lesser 
Brothers? All early Franciscan sources indicate that he did so orally. 
The lack of written documents, however, leads one to question the 
juridical force of the pope’s decision. In the brother’s memory, how- 
ever, the fact that he eventually overcame his doubts and showed 
his benevolence towards them quickly turned into formal approval 
of the Rule. 


Testimonia Minora, 28-32, FAED I, 598f. 
2 Cel 146-47 or AP 19, cf. RegB 9,1 and the Chronicle of Jordan of Giano 
21 and 35. 
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Conclusion 


How did Francis succeed in convincing the pope? The story about 
the pigs is amusing, but clearly legendary. The parable of the car- 
ing mother did not originate at the curia. Did Francis’ appeal to 
the Gospel persuade the pope? Maybe. The most theological véa, 
the Legenda Major of Bonaventure, mentions that some cardinals 
objected to the novelty and the harshness of the brothers’ way of 
life. It was then that Cardinal John of Saint Paul observed that 
Francis asked for nothing but the recognition of a way of life which 
was in harmony with the Gospel. It would thus be impossible not 
to acknowledge such an evangelical way of life or to call it some- 
thing novel. ‘This observation does not occur 1n the other vitae. They 
employ dreams and visions and express therefore an other, less the- 
ologically explicit world view: Francis was convincing, because — and 
here I quote the least intellectual source, the Anonymus Perusinus — he 
did not let himself be guided by human wisdom, but by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. For the first Lesser Brothers it was only natural 
that this power originated in the book of Holy Scripture which func- 
tioned for them as memory and dream rather than as literature or 
a work of reference. The Gospel which they dreamt of and remem- 
bered, was their source of inspiration and shaped their identity. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


HERETICAL RELIGIOUS WOMEN AND THE AUTHORITY 
OF TRADITIONAL SOURCES 


Daniela Miiller 


The following study does, of course, not claim to be complete, but 
is to be understood as a pertinent analysis of Cathar women. The 
relevance of this analysis can only become more plausible, however, 
when it is seen as part of a larger picture, 1.e., that of the complex 
relation between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. It 1s, however, to point 
out specific emphases in this complex relation and, above all, to 
point out their special importance for women. 


Two basic methodical reflections are to be made clear from the start: 


1. It appears that medieval heresy was above all the product of a 
learned discourse which took place inside the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. Its aim was to lend coherence to the alleged false doctrine 
which became quickly understood as a deviation from the true 
faith and therefore had to be fought against by all means. Such 
procedure becomes already evident in the conflict between Augustine 
and Pelagius.' The tendency to attribute to the opponents, being 
understood as heretics, a standardized doctrine, which they nei- 
ther strove after nor wanted to put into practice, may be seen as 
an indispensable condition which led to an ever more unified 
view of heresy in the Middle Ages. Since the 10th century — con- 
trary to the situation in Greco-Roman antiquity — the offence of 
heresy itself was generally considered a universal, homogeneous 
construct of overwhelming coherence. Upon further analysis, how- 
ever, this view of heresy only reveals the focus of the high medieval 
church as it emerged fortified after the so-called Gregorian reform, 


See the detailed study by D.E. Anmocu, The Polemics of St. Augustine against 
Pelagius, Rome 1983. 
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more determined than ever to impose unity.’ It hardly corresponds 
to the reality of that tme. Thus we cannot start out from a sep- 
arate heretical identity, being somehow in contrast with that of 
the church. Instead, it appears that for each community or indi- 
vidual described as heterodox we must ask the question on which 
sources and traditions they based their self-conception. 

2. It is generally known that sources are only selectively available to 
historians. In the case of heretics, moreover, such sources are 
mostly issued by the opposite side. Aside from the corpus of 
Inquisition records there are polemical-theological pamphlets, let- 
ters and instructions by papal legates as well as church chroni- 
cles. All these sources are a prori to be treated with suspicion, as 
they might be based on prejudice. Instead of revealing the inner 
perspective of the heretics themselves, they often inform more 
about how the phenomenon of heresy was constructed. The advan- 
tage for the institutional church of using such a broad and inde- 
terminate concept of heresy was that it could be applied to different 
situations. Hence, the tongue of an the uncompromising Reformer 
could be tied in the same way as the resistance of political oppo- 
nents could be squashed. By means of circumspect historical analy- 
sis based on a wide array of sources, however, we may hope to 
acquire knowledge about real incidents out of this same biased 
material, even though in the case of the Inquisition we might 
have to take extra precautions. 


Following the above mentioned remarks this essay will deliberately 
restricts itself to the case of Albigensian women. They were part of 
the group of the so-called Cathars in the late twelfth to the early 
fourteenth century.’ The Cathars were regarded as especially hazardous 
and became seen as the very embodiment of the heretica pravitas. 


* Raffaelo Morgan pointed this out as early as 1962, repeating the nice sentence 
of Innocence III: ‘species quidem habent diversas, sed caudas ad invicem colligatas’ 
See R. Morghen, ‘Problémes sur lPorigine de Phérésie au Moyen Age’, in: J. LeGoff 
(ed.), Hérésies et sociétés dans l’Europe préindustrielle, 11-18" stécles, colloque de Royaumont 
(1962), Paris 1968, 272ff. 

* J.-L. Biget proved in a foundational study that the Cathars in southern France 
were never named Cathars, nor did they ever name themselves as such. That the 
effect of the politically charged term ‘Albigenses’ attributed to them should not be 
underestimated is shown in his, ‘“Les Albigeois” Remarques sur une dénomina- 
tion’, in: M. Zerner (ed.), Inventer l’Heéréste? Discours polémique et pouvoirs avant l’inquisi- 
tion (Collection Du Centre d’Etudes Medievales de Nice, vol. 2), Nice 1998, 219-257. 
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I. The Albigensian women — a short survey 


The expansion, course and end of Catharism in southern France 
should be generally known. Some relevant data can be mentioned 
briefly. In the middle of the twelfth century the south of France had 
become the centre of a movement whose members simply named 
themselves “Good Christians’ and ‘Good Chnstian Women’ Their 
opponents gave them the names ‘Cathars’ and ‘Albigenses’.? The 
movement was divided into two groups. The first group consisted of 
the good Christian and women. These had to adhere to strict fast- 
ing rules, abstain from sexual intercourse and observe the highest 
moral standards after they had received the baptism by the spirit, 
the so-called consolamentum. 

They were faced by another group, the so-called believers (croy- 
ants). Apart from certain ritual habits, these were before all respon- 
sible for providing food and accommodation to the baptized, named 
perfect. by their opponents. Due especially to the prevailing political 
and social circumstances in southern France, the religious movement 
of Catharism found a very favourable climate for development there. 
Catharism could be found above all among members of the nobil- 
ity as well as in local municipalities.° But the opposition of the lead- 
ing forces in the country steadily increased. The Cistercian order 
sharpened the ideological dispute,’ and the political opponents came 


Here he declares quite clearly: ‘Les hérétiques méndionaux n’ont jamais pris, ni 
regu, au cours du Moyen Age, le nom de cathares’, 219 n. 2. Thus the terms 
Catharism and Cathars are really anachronistic. Since the late 50s, and especially 
since the publication of Arno Borst’s book Die Katharer (MGH 12), Stuttgart 1953, 
these terms have acquired a scientific status, which was not been contradicted so 
far, except in France. Being aware of the purely conventional character of the term, 
I have chosen to use here both Cathars and ‘Cathar women’, as this will contribute 
to an even better understanding. 

+ See Eckbert von Sch6nau, Sermones XIII contra Catharos, PL 195, cols. 11-102 

See Geoffrey du Breuil, Chroniques of the Pror of the Abbey St. Pierre de Vigeois, ed. 
Bouquet, (Recueil des historiens de la France, t. XII) Paris 1871, 448 E; Biget, “Les 
Albigeois’, 244. 

° Out of the increasing number of publications about the Cathars or Albigenses 
during the last 20 years the following examples may be mentioned: J. Duvernoy, 
Le Cathansme, vol. 1: L’Histowre des Cathares, Toulouse 1976, vol. 2: La religion des 
Cathares, Toulouse 1979; G. Rottenwohrer, Der Katharismus, 4 Bande, Bad Honnef 
1982-1993 or M. Lambert, The Cathars, Oxford 1998. 

’ This is brilliantly described in an article by B. Kienzle, consisting of several 
parts. See “Tending the Lord’s vineyard: Cistercians, rhetoric and heresy, 1143-1229, 
Part I: Bernard of Clairvaux’, Heresis 25 (1995) 29-61; ‘Part II: Henry of Clairvaux’, 
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closer together in order to take a joint position against the wealthy 
Midi. From 1209 until 1229 the Albigensian crusade took place, in 
the course of which numerous heretics and heretical women were 
burnt at the stake, unwilling as they were to do penance. 

In the thirties of the thirteenth century the papal inquisition became 
involved, acting ever more successfully against this heresy by means 
of new legal methods. By the end of the thirteenth century, when 
Catharism seemed to have nearly disappeared in southern France, 
the mission of the notaries Autier led again to a prosperous Cathar 
church in the Lower Pyrenees. But due to the skillful activities of 
the episcopal inquisitor Jacques Fournier, who went on to become 
the later pope Benedict XII, this late revival ended with the death 
of the last bonhomme of southern France, Guillaume Belibaste. He 
also died at the stake. The participation of women in this Cathar 
movement 1s significant. Their importance goes far beyond the mat- 
ter of their actual number. We can learn from the Inquisition records 
that women actively participated in the Albigensian community, both 
on the level of good Christians and of believers. 

At the high point of the movement we can find many good 
Christian women active at a time when the Cathar faith did not yet 
have to be lived clandestinely. ‘They could be found preaching, wan- 
dering around, or giving their children a faith education in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes. They were even involved in theological 
disputations. In times of persecution they took the same risk as the 
men, always fleeing, spending the nights in the fields or in sheds, 
where they were regarded as more suspect than men, whose vaga- 
bondage was not per se a signum hereticum. Either as good Christians 
or as croyantes they often remained loyal to their Cathar faith until 
their painful end, being burnt alive at the stake.° 


Heresis 28 (1997) 63-87; ‘Part III: Arnaut Amaury’, Herests 29 (1998) 49-81. A good 
survey is given by A. Brenon, Les Archipels cathares. Dassidence chrétienne dans |’Europe 
medwévale, Cahors 2000, especially her chapter: Les cisterciens contre Pheresie, 231—265. 

* For further details see D. Miiller, Frauen vor der Inquisthon. Lebensform, Glaubenszeugnis 
und Aburteilung der Deutschen und Franzdsischen Katharerinnen (Veroftentlichungen des 
Instituts fiir europische Geschichte Mainz, Abteilung Abendlandische Religionsgeschichte 
Bd. 166), Mainz 1996, especially ch. 1: Zur Geschichte der Katharerinnen, 35-129. 
More selective comments can be found in U. Beijck, Die Katharerinnen, Freiburg/Basel/ 
Wien 1993. 
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II. Traditions 


Which traditions gave them strength to persevere in this faith, sup- 
porting their deepest convictions? 


a) Social Reasons 


Above all there were social reasons for their endurance. Michel 
Roquebert showed in different studies that the question whether 
somebody in the Midi of the thirteenth century was Cathar or 
Catholique, was not so much a question of one’s own conviction as 
it was a matter of family tradition.’ In the sources we very seldom 
meet one individual good Christian, one individual perfecta. Nearly 
always they are bound into a big family. Far from indicating only 
their biological origin, the concept of familia is the foundation on 
which medieval feudal society was based. If the noble head of a 
family was a Cathar, his clients were also Cathars, if the mother 
was a perfecta, so was the daughter. Catharism proved itself very much 
a family religion, much like the situation was in the early days of 
Christianity. 

The division of the communities into two groups had the advan- 
tage that the institutional difference between feudal lord and vassal 
could be transferred to the religious sphere. If the lord became a 
good Christian, his vassals followed him naturally as croyants, being 
responsible for material supply as well as for messenger services. It 
in this respect it is remarkable that, especially in Lauragais, a central 
region of the Albigenses, the lower nobility developed according to 
distinct matriarchal standards. Such standards are still visible in cus- 
tom laws dating from the end of the twelfth and the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. It is perhaps symptomatic that at the begin- 
ning of a Cathar family tradition the oldest known person of Cathar 
faith was a woman, a fperfecta, as in the cases of Blanche de Laurac,'® 


See M. Roquebert, ‘Le Catharisme comme tradition dans la Familia “langue- 
docienne”’, in: Cahwers de Fanjeaux 20, Paris 1985, 221-243; idem, Les Cathares: de la 
chute de Montsegur aux dernirs btichers, 1244-1329, Pans 1998, or idem, L’Histozre des 
Cathares, Paris 1999. 

' Her life is described in Doat, 24, fol. 83v-r. We are well informed about her 
fate by the Inquisition case against the family in the thirties of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; Doat 21, fol. 34—49v; fol. 162v-167 shows the verdict. A detailed description 
of the sometimes very complicated family relations and genealogy is to be found 
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Raymonde de Belpech'' or Garsende de Mas.'? They were all born 
between 1160 and 1180, with the added advantage that it 1s possi- 
ble to read the course of their lives simultaneously. It is not known 
how they came to the Cathar faith. Was there already a tradition, 
or did they themselves inaugurate this tradition? 

Some facts confirm the second presumption, for they desired to 
receive the consolamentum only after they became widows and their 
children were grown so as to be able to take care of themselves. Of 
the children belonging to the second generation most of these showed 
a proclivity for the Cathar faith from their earliest youth: many 
daughters were already consecrated as good Christians when they 
were very young children and they accompanied their mother as a 
soca -— sometimes even unto the stake, like Garsende and Gaillarde 
de Mas.'’ Often the sons became good Christians also, like three of 
the four brothers Roquefort, who formed a real clan of Cathars 
together with their sister and their mother, named a fpessima heretica 
by the chronicler Pierre des Vaux de Cernay.'* Michel Roquebert 
brought these various developments together under the following 
common denominator: ‘A partir des années 1170-1180 on devient 
parfait, mais on nait croyant.’' 

The children could, however, also take positions which differed 
from their family tradition: the tradition could be accepted, followed 
or rejected. It is probable that those women who died on the stake 
together with their mothers and sisters followed this tradition not 
only because it had been imposed on them. The lives of other women, 
however, like Azalais de Mirepoix, tell a different story.'° She had 
received her consolamentum at the age of eight or nine but left the 


at W.L. Wakefield, “The Family of Niort in the Albigensian Crusade and before 
the Inquisition’, Names 18 (1970) 97-117 and 286-303. About the litigation against 
her, see also Y. Dossat, ‘La Repression de |’Héresie par les Evéques’, in: Cahiers de 
Fanjeaux 6, 217-252; 241-247, and L. Kolmer, Ad caprendas Vulpes. Die Ketzerbekampfung 
in Stidfrankrech in der ersten Hailfte des 13. fahrhunderts und die Ausbildung des Inquisitionsverfahrens 
(Pariser Historische Studien 19), Bonn 1982, 82ff. For Blancha, see Miiller, Frauen, 
64-67. 

'' See MS 609 Bibliotheque Municipale de Toulouse, fol. 22r. 

'2 MS 609 fol. 11v; 16—-17v. 

See Miiller, Frauen, 101-103. 

'* Petrus Vallium Sarnaii monachus, Hystoria Albigensis, ed. P. Guebin/E. Lyon 
(Societe de lHistoire de France) 3 vols., Paris 1926-1939, vol. 1, 188. 

'? Roquebert, Catharisme, 229. 

'© Doat 24, fol. 204-207. 
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community as soon as she came of age. As a sign of her break with 
the family tradition she ate meat, married and had a minimum of 
four children. Marriage was thus not only an instrument of conver- 
sion, as it would later be prescribed by the Inquisitors, but Cathar 
women themselves often regarded it as the only possible alternative 
to the life of a perfecta. Flor de Belpech, for example, preferred to 
marry instead of receiving the consolamentum.'’ One generation later 
the heirs of these great Cathar women, devout followers of the move- 
ment themselves, did not only have to fear the confiscation of their 
properties but also the loss of their family religion, which they inher- 
ited from their grandmothers. A good understanding of the social 
structure of Catharism is important for helping us to explain its 
decline: we know that there were 33 perfect and perfectae of the 
Mirepoix-Pereille clan. ‘Ten of them were burnt, among whom there 
were eight women.” As a result there may not have been any women 
left in this clan to pass down the Cathar faith. No new ones could 
be found to take on this role, moreover, because after the traumatic 
interference of the Inquisition the ‘family’ was no longer the same 
as before. In fact, a1m and method of the now legally established 
denunciation process was precisely to try and break the ‘old’ tradi- 
tional family ties. Complaints that husband stood against wife, son 
against father, daughter against mother, show us that, as a result of 
ecclesiastical actions, the salus animarum could not just be seen as 
opposing family ties, but even as ultimately disqualifying them.'? In 
this atmosphere no matres could be found to pass on the Cathar 


faith. 


b) Theological Reasons 


But the social tradition is probably only one aspect to explain why 
many women were so deeply rooted in Catharism. Immediately the 
question arises why the women of the ‘first generation’ in the middle 
of the twelfth century decided to join the Cathar movement. Out 


MS 609, fol. 22r. 

'8 See Roquebert, Catharisme, 239. 

On the practice of denunciation, see D. Miiller/G. Jerouschek, ‘Die Urspriinge 
der Denunziation im Kanonischen Recht’, in: H. Liick/B. Schildt (eds), Recht-Jdee- 
Geschichte, Bettrage zur Rechts- und Ideengeschichte fir R. Lieberwirth, K6ln/Weimar/Wien 
2000, 3-24. 
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of the available sources this question may not be conclusively answered. 
Perhaps the best we can hope to do is to draw conclusions — as 
cautiously as possible — from information that dates from later peri- 
ods, all the while trying to discover the underlying female point of 
view. In other words: were there spiritual traditions inside Catharism, 
which had a stronger attraction for women — especially for educated 
women — than the spiritual tradition of orthodox Catholicism? In 
this connection it is important to note on which sources the mem- 
bers of the Cathar community based themselves. Thus we may hope 
to find out if there is a relation between the position of women in 
the Albigensian communities and the sources used by the Cathars. 

It is known that the customary table of arguments in ecclesiasti- 
cal fields at the time was based on four foundations:” 


on biblical quotations; 

on extracts of patristic literature; 
on examples and miracles; 

on ecclesiastical tradition. 


a ee aa 


What about the Albigenses? In the following our focus will be on 
statements by Cathars of diprincipal confession, that 1s, those Albigenses 
who were convinced that there were definitely two separate princi- 
ples of Good and Evil.?! 

Reference to Scripture was also for these Albigenses of prime 
importance. For them, Scripture was basically the whole Bible, yet 
not all its parts were evaluated equally, as there was a distinct hier- 
archy to the different parts of the Bible. Biblical interpretation was 
not based on an understanding of the literal sense, but on inspira- 
tion. They declared that ‘all that is written in the New and Old 


Testament is true, if it is understood in a mystic sense’.” 


The acceptance of the Old Testament was generally disputed by 


See the studies by M. Lauwers, ‘Dacunt vworum beneficia nihil prodesse defunctis. 
Histoire d’un theme polémique (XI‘—XII* siecle)’, in: Jnventer ?Heréste?, 157-193, esp. 
182ff. 

*! In spite of this the diprincipal Cathars do not give us any indication that they 
regarded both principles as equally good or equally potent. The good principle, 
which they equated with God, was clearly preferred. With regard to the different 
manners of dualism a dissertation will be defended at the Katholieke Universiteit 
Nymegen by John van Schaik, Unde malum-kwaad vanwaar het in 2003. 

*2 De altera vita fideique controversia adversus Albigenses, in: Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, 
Lyon 1677, Vol. 25, 240ff. 
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them, as they primarily identified Mosaic Law with the principle of 
Evil. Thus in 1165, on the occasion of the public dispute of Lombers, 
the good Christians replied that they neither accepted the Law of 
Moses nor the Prophets nor the Psalms nor the Old Testament in 
its entirety, but only the Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul and the 
seven pastoral epistles as well as the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Apocalypse.” It seems that they read the Old Testament very selec- 
tively, whereby they strongly depended on local and historical cir- 
cumstances, and in general they referred only to those passages which 
were a prion useful for their faith. In the case of the New Testament 
we can note a significant preference: nothing besides St. John’s Gospel 
was of value, as a croyante emphasized in 1270.%* The Albigensian 
description of the consolamentum, 1.e., ‘to deliver oneself to God and 
the Gospel’,” is supposed to refer first of all to St. John, even if it 
reflects a mere general appreciation of the Gospel. It is certain that 
during the polemical disputes of the twelfth century, before violence 
became the only doctrine, they accepted the New Testament com- 
pletely and made use of it in public disputations. For the author of 
the anonymous Cathar Tractate,” written around 1220, above all 
the epistles by St. John and St. Paul were a source of the highest 
importance, as they exemplified true Cathar doctrine. But they always 
applied their ‘mystic’ method, which in 1305 became further elab- 
orated by one of the last and most effective Cathar preachers, namely 
Jacques Autier. As he stated: 


There are two ‘letters’ one of which is ours, that one, which the Son 
of God has given to us when he was born into the world, and it 1s 
true, imperturbable and good. But when the Son of God made it 
Satan came and — imitating this first letter — made another one, a 
false, evil and weak one, and this is the one of the Roman Church. 
If the members of the Roman Church see the original letter, only few 
of them recognize it, for they are blind. .?’ 


Labbe, Sacrosancta concila, Paris 1671, Vol. 10, cc.1470 et ss, quoted accord- 
ing to Duvernoy, Religion, 29. 
4 Doat 25, fol. 57r. 
A definition by the good Christian R. Dejean, see Doat 23, fol. 272r. 

*° Transmitted in Liber contra Manicheos by Durandus Oscensis, see C. Thouzellier 
(ed.), Un traité inédit du début du XIII’ siécle d’aprés le Liber contra Manicheos de Durand 
de Huesca, Louvain 1961, translated into French by J. Duvernoy, Un traité cathare du 
début die XIII’ siecle (Cahiers d’Etudes Cathares lie s.n. 13), Arques 1962. 

27 See J. Duvernoy (ed.), Le registre d’Inquisition de Iacobus Forneri, évéque de Pamuers 
(1318-1325), 3 vols. (Bibliotheque Méndionale 41, ser. 2), Toulouse 1965, vol. 3, 236. 
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Did this only refer to the interpretation of the biblical text or also 
to the text itself? In any case, a croyant stated in 1247 that he had 
the passion at home in Roman, ‘just as it really happened’.”® 

The only facts which we know for sure about written Cathar tes- 
timonies about the Bible are that they preferred the Lord’s Prayer 
in the wording of St. Matthew (panem supersubstantialem) and that they 
used different sayings from an oral tradition as well as a gloss on 
John 16:25-33. As far as can be seen from the written testimony of 
the Roman New Testament and the Rituel Cathare, the Gospel texts 
for administering the consolamentum and those used in liturgy, did not 
differ from the Catholic versions.” 

The only biblical aprocrypha used by the Cathars were the Visio 
Isaiae and — under proviso — the Cenum secretum.*” These were joined 
by various exempla, such as that of an animal which, caught in a 
trap, was released by a passing good Christian,*’ as well as by myths. 
These myths mostly had a biblical orngin, such as the fall of the 
angels, but they also knew a myth about the couple of Jesus Christ 
and Mary Magdalen* and one about God and his two wives.** 

Additional proofs for other transmitted sources are not available. 
Thus we can assume that the origin of the Cathar faith was largely 
based on a general desire for the vita apostolica, which was already 
observed by Herbert Grundmann.” 

For the role of women in Catharism it 1s extremely important 
that, according to the spritual interpretation of the Gospel, the 
Albigenses regarded Jesus Christ as a single, but not a unique per- 
son. For the Cathars Jesus Chnst was one of the angels who had 


28 See Doat 22, fol. 93v. 

2? See Duvernoy, Religion, 31ff. 

Ibid. 33ff. 

This exemplum is even transmitted in the Provencal Rituel Cathare, the guid- 
ance for baptism by the spirit, one of the few extant Cathar scriptures. See ‘Rituel 
de Lyon’, ed. L. Clédat, Le Nouveau Testament traduit au XIII’ siecle en langue provengale, 
suwi d’un rituel cathare (Bibliotheque de la Faculté des lettres de Lyon, vol. 4), Paris 
1887, 21ff.: E si trovaban bestia o auzel presa o pres. 

*° Ibid. 177-184. 

+4 See for more details D. Miiller, ‘Gott und seine zwei Frauen. Katharismus — 
eine Frauenreligion’, in: D. Fauth and D. Miller (eds.), Religiodse Devianz in chnstlich 
gepragten Gesellschaften, Wurzburg 1999, 29-45. 

* See H. Grundmann, Religiose Bewegungen im Muttelalter. Untersuchungen tiber die 
geschichtlichen Kusammenhange zwischen der Ketzera, den Bettelorden und der religwisen Frauenbewegung 
m 12. und 13. Jahrhundert und tuber die geschichtlichen Grundlagen der deutschen Mystik 
(Historische Studien 267), Berlin 1935, 2nd ed., Darmstadt 1961. 
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remained faithful. He took it upon himself to show the way to sal- 
vation to the fallen angelic souls, imprisoned as they were in human 
bodies.°° 

According to Cathar faith those who had received the consolamen- 
tum became really free following their baptism by the spirit. This 
meant that from now on they could only do the Good. Their spirit, 
which had remained in heaven after the fall of the angels, was now 
reunited with their souls, which all this time had been locked in 
their human bodies, and thus the bands of Evil had been broken. 
The principle of Evil consisted primarily in all kinds of material, 
physical matters. Upon close examination the human being was a 
hybrid creature: only his soul, the invisible part of him, came from 
the good Creator, while his body was a product of the evil princi- 
ple. As the soul was sexless, there were no strict boundaries sepa- 
rating men and women after one received the consolamentum,’’ at least 
not theoretically, for we neither know of a female Cathar bishop 
nor a female deacon. Even a woman administering the consolamen- 
tum is mentioned in the sources only rarely.” Through the consola- 
mentum men and women generally regained their original angelic 
status, so that there also was no longer an ontological difference 
between Jesus Christ and the saved humans themselves. 

Also in the Cathar faith there were mediators between God and 
men: these were the male and female good Christians, who did not 
hold the function of priests, but who were angels. Becoming a medi- 
ator was, however, not based on an appointment to such a function 
by grace, to the ‘appropriate’ representation of which also belonged 
being male,” but it was based on their real existence, liberated by 
the baptism of the spirit. This spiritual Christology was conveyed by 


For a more detailed treatment, see Miiller, Frauen, 166-192. 
See Miiller, Frauen, 192-235. 

*’ Anne Brenon says: ‘Les archives de l’inquisition nous ont conservé le temoignage 
de plusieurs de ces consolaments féminins (j’en ai jusqu’au présent recensés cinq)’, 
Les Archipels cathares, 202. 

I know from the sources only the example of Arnaude de Lamothe, MS 609, 
fol. 19r ff., cf. Miller, Frauen, 98-1—101. 

* But see DH Nr. 4590-4606, her Nr. 4600 ‘[. .] cum enim representare oportet 
sacramentaliter Christi agendi modum in Euchanistia, non haberetur haec naturalis 
similitudo, quae inter Christum eiusque ministrum postulatur, nisi partes a viro ager- 
entur: secus difficile in eodem ministro imago Chnisti perspiceretur, siquidem Christus 
ipse fuit et permanet vir’ The same argument is also found in the text ‘Inter 
insigniores’ of 1976. 
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the above mentioned mystic reading of the New Testament, which 
can doubtlessly be learnt from the transmitted ntual, 1.e., the instruc- 
tion for the consolamentum, the text of which has been preserved. Here 
the myth of the fall of the angels was not mentioned expressis verbis, 
from which it can be nghtfully assumed that it was known to all 
those present. 

Obviously, the female croyantes most eagerly believed in the role 
of female mediators. We know, for example, that women believed 
in salvation by ‘female heretics’ and that men also believed that these 
female heretics were ‘holy’ Therefore, a Cathar woman who had 
received the consolamentum did not absolutely need a female ‘exam- 
ple’, and her attitude towards Mary was that she was merely an 
angel for her, which she herself was after all also. Consequently, a 
good Christian woman could be found preaching ‘that she herself 
had greater power to liberate than Holy Mary”! or — very provoca- 
tive for Catholic ears — ‘that the Holy Virgin Mary and Holy Agnes 
did not have greater merits than any sinful woman who had received 
the consolamentum just recently’.*” 

The women derived this special mediating role from the nature 
of their spirit: the spirit of the angels, which they had received dur- 
ing the consolamentum, was only an emanation of the Holy Spirit and 
therefore they participated in the divine Essence.** The episode when 
the croyante Bezerza became a suspect of heresy, because in her throes 
of childbirth she did not call for Holy Mary but for the Holy Spirtt, 
shows us how suspect the Holy Spirit became in the perception of 
Catholics.** It is certain that Holy Mary did not play an important 
role at the high point of the Albigensian communities. She was an 
angel, and the assumption that she was Mother of God was impos- 
sible anyway due to tenets of Cathar Chnistology. It 1s an interesting 
coincidence that the discussion about the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary reached its height at approximately the same time. Can it per- 
haps be suggested that the idea that Mary was free of original sin 
was quite suitable to relativize her much too human existence? After 


J 


quod ipse habebant majorem potestatem salvandi quam sancta Mana’, MS 
609, fol. 203v. 

#2 ‘Si beata Maria Virgo et beata Agnes ne sunt majoris meriti quam aliqua pec- 
catrix noviter consolata’, MS 609, fol. 152r. 

* For a more detailed treatment, see Miller, Frauen, 200ff. 

* See Doat 21, fol. 60V-63v. 
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all, as is well-known, Cathar men and women took offence at this.* 

Also the opinion expressed in Cathar myths that there is a female 
part in God’s Being — which may be regarded as completion, but 
also as the abolition of sexuality within the Godhead — could cer- 
tainly fortify the position of women. It would explain why they pos- 
sessed an authority of their own, conferred upon them directly by 
God. 

Thus the Cathar perfecta could pass on to her children and audi- 
tors not only the priestly authority pertaining to matters of faith, but 
she could also apply her own authority to explain the Word of God 
and to interpret it according to the spiritual and dualistic view of 
the Cathars. Rather than frequent sermon topoi, it appears a more 
fixed repertory of subjects was passed on, such as the fall of the 
angels, the contrast between God and nothingness, the salvation of 
men. These were adapted individually and spontaneously as the sit- 
uation required. The Albigensian women showed the same preach- 
ing skills as the men. 

In this way the Catharism of southern France proves itself as a 
Christian version of faith, the most important source of which was 
a spirit-centred interpretation of the Gospel. By means of such a 
‘mystic’ interpretation, the normal restrictions which were so_ bur- 
densome for women in the Catholic church were nearly abolished. 
For a survey of contemporary theologians indicates that they also — 
as an example Thomas Aquinas could be mentioned* — did not 
extend the obvious discrimination of women to the eschatological 
existence. 

The human side of Jesus Christ was at the same time his mas- 
culine side, and by denying the incarnation the Cathars rejected 
simultaneously the real presence of Euchanst. These were and are 
the two foci in the Catholic church by which it refuses women access 
to the clergy. For male and female Cathars the Eschaton had already 
noticeably begun when they received the consolamentum. Their liber- 
ation, 1.e., their perfection in the true sense of the word, was already 


This relation has already been explained in detail in Miller, Frauen, 184-190. 

See Summa Theologuae 1, 93,4. On Thomas’ views, see O.H. Pesch, Thomas von 
Aquin: Grenze und Grosse muttelalterlicher Theologie, Mainz 1988, 208ff. and also, decid- 
edly from a woman’s point of view, M. Bussmann, ‘Die Frau — Gehilfin des Mannes 
oder eine Zufallserscheinung der Natur?’, in: B. Lund (ed.), Auf der Suche nach der 
Frau im Mittelalter, Miinchen 1991, 117-135. 
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accomplished. ‘Their further existence on earth was no longer impor- 
tant for their own salvation, but only for the croyants who should still 
be led to salvation by them. By this sense of ‘already here and now’ 
basic barriers for women fell. At the same time the belief that they 
were the only legitimate interpreters of the Gospel secured their 
strong base in the community. The authority to understand and to 
preach the Word of God was assigned to the ecclesia Dei as a whole. 
Men and women who performed this duty fulfilled directly the mes- 
sage of God. In this way, the explanation of the Gospel by women 
signalled how Cathar communities possessed a distinctive religious 
identity. This is all the more remarkable in a time during which 
Catholic lay people, especially women, were not even allowed to 
read the Bible. The fact that individual male and female Cathars 
were actively involved in biblical interpretation on a relatvely large 
scale reflects the institutional concern of Catharism. To facilitate such 
exegetical practice, it was important to be able to read the Bible, 
which was correspondingly passed on in Romanic and not in Latin 
versions. Thus the authority of the institution joined the intuition of 
the individual. Due to their anthropology the Cathars did not fear 
to deviate by individual arrogation: angels have no ‘individuality’, as 
they all participate in the divine spirit in the same way. This was 
the real background for the Cathar tradition of female preaching. 

Who could be astonished that noble women, who ruled their fam- 
ily as a matrona, felt attracted by such a concept which made them 
appear self-sufficient also in the religious field without being with- 
drawn into the enclosure of a convent, but still being able to con- 
trol the fortune of their family? 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


AUTHORITY AND IDENTITY IN THE TRANSITION 
FROM MONASTIC TO SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY: 
PETER ABELARD AND BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


Willemien Otten 


I. The Ambiguity of Authority in the Early Middle Ages 


Early medieval theology is traditionally known for its subjugation to 
authority. When in the twelfth century Alan of Lille draws a famous 
comparison in which he likens auctornitas to a wax nose, this signals 
his awareness that one can indeed learn how to handle such author- 
ity.' Put in more practical terms, one can learn how to bend that 
nose. One may conclude that in a next a step, the nose is indeed 
at risk of becoming bent. Unless authority is fortified by reason, so 
Alan suggests, the road to manipulation — the manipulation of sacred 
texts, that 1s — appears to lie ahead. It should not come as a sur- 
prise to us that Alan is talking about heretics here, as to him they 
are manipulators par excellence. 

The reason for adducing this small and introductory example at 
the beginning of this article is the following. In most studies of early 
medieval theology, we find the view that such rationalism with its 
semi-detached, laconic quality, could not have occurred before the 
twelfth century. Perhaps it could only truly occur in the thirteenth 
which, for this very reason, has once even been called the greatest 
of centuries.” By implication, we are often presented with the view 
that prior to the twelfth century such an awareness of and insight 


See Alanus ab Insulis, Contra haereticos 1.30, PL 210, 333A: ‘quia auctoritas 
cereum habet nasum, id est in diversum potest flecti sensum, rationibus roboran- 
dum est.’ As Jan Ziolkowski has argued, Alan hints here at the fact that, since free 
will can lead one to undo the meaning of grammar, authority needs to be rein- 
forced by logic in order to prevent heresy. See J. Ziolkowski, Alan of Lille’s Grammar 
of Sex. The Meaning of Grammar to a Twelfth-Century Intellectual, Cambridge 1985, 106. 

* Cf. J.J. Walsh, The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centunes, New York 1943. 
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in the possibilities of cultural nuance could hardly be found. Early 
medieval theologians, hampered as they probably were by a paucity 
of sources, were neither interested in nor capable of breaking out of 
their limited honzon. Before delving into the specifics of the early 
medieval notion of authority as it can be historically traced, let me 
dwell a little further on what the effect has been of the standard 
presentation of the early Middle Ages. It is as if the above view of 
a tradition-bound culture with little or no self-awareness is not so 
much a caricature to be corrected; it is rather like a graphic image 
which is hard to delete or, better still, an old habit which is hard 
to shake. It is tempting in that respect to think of the habit of the 
monks, for monastic obedience, not just in deed but especially in 
word(s) according to the famous monastic motto of docere verbo et exem- 
plo, is indeed an overriding characteristic of how many early medieval 
authors went about composing their texts. In what follows we shall 
come back to the broadly monastic quality of early medieval culture. 

But let us now continue with the images of authority found in the 
twelfth century. Whereas in Alan’s case authority has a decidedly 
negative ring to it, there are also more positive ways in which the 
dependence on earlier traditions is mentioned in this period. I refer 
here to the image made famous by John of Salisbury, that great 
humanist of the age, of dwarves sitting on the shoulders of giants. 
He is quoting Bernard of Chartres here, whom he regarded as the 
exemplary teacher of his time. As Edouard Jeauneau, who has writ- 
ten eloquently on this statement, has made clear, this image encap- 
sulates the teaching of the so-called School of Chartres.* In it the 
spirit of that school is conveyed as paying respect to and having rev- 
erence for the previous periods in a double manner. On the one 
hand, a kind of dependence 1s acknowledged, but on the other hand 
a daring claim is subtly put forward. This is the claim that the pre- 


* On the various monastic aspects of this twelfth century pedagogical ideal, see 
C. W. Bynum, Docere verbo et exemplo. An Aspect of Twelfth-Century Spirituality, Missoula 
1979, 99-145. 

* The passage is found in John of Salisbury, Metalogicon III. 4. See E. Jeauneau, 
‘Nani gigantum humeris insidentes. Essai d’interprétation de Bernard de Chartres’, 
in: E. Jeauneau, Lectio Philosophorum. Recherches sur l’Ecole de Chartres, Amsterdam 1973, 
53-73. Jeauneau cautions us to see the function of this twelfth century expression 
as reflecting a kind of practical rule which underscores the overnding importance 
of reading and rereading ancient texts rather than as embodying a profoundly new 
view of history. 
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sent generation, of Bernard and John of Salisbury among others, is 
somehow able to see further than its predecessors, even though admit- 
tedly not of the same towering stature, being neither as capable nor 
as insightful as these ‘giants’. 

Two observations can be made if we compare and contrast these 
two images, 1.e., that of the nose and that of the dwarfs, which may 
help us to proceed in our inquiry. The first is that twelfth century 
authors, in this case John of Salisbury and Alan of Lille, apparently 
felt the explicit need to comment on the past as a presence whose 
influence was acutely felt to the point of, in Alan’s case, being slightly 
oppressive. It is almost as if in the twelfth century one could only 
engage in serious debate with academic colleagues after first paying 
one’s dues to the established authorities of the past. Far from indi- 
cating a kind of slavish obedience to the past, however, this feature 
rather shows us how past and present were far less removed from 
each other than they are in our historical consciousness today. 
Through the enduring legacy of the texts representing the past, which 
seems a mostly static one, it is as if past and present are somehow 
welded together to form one immense reservoir of learning, a sparkling 
and inexhaustible well, from which one could freely drink.’ 

The second observation I want to make is that, while in both these 
images there is a marked contrast between the concept of authority 
as somewhat static and ambiguous — although for that very reason 
also attractive because malleable (cf. Alan) — and the concept of rea- 
son, neither the nature nor the identity of what is meant by author- 
ity is further specified. Not only 1s it not at all clear whether authority 
involves Christian or also pagan sources, but it appears as if this dis- 
tinction does not matter much. Within Chnistianity, furthermore, it 


See P. von Moos, Geschichte als Topik. Das rhetorische Exemplum von der Antike zur 
Neuzeit und dv historiae zm “Policraticus” Johanns von Salisbury, Hildesheim 1988, 
xiv-xvil. In this passage we find Von Moos discussing the postmodern sensibility 
by which a diachronic view of history gives way to a kind of synchronicity of the 
imagination. He connects this to the medieval use of exempla by John of Salisbury. 
On p. xiv he states: ‘Neben der Einbahnstrasse kausaler Ereignisfolgen liegt das 
offene Spielfeld eines sozusagen geschichtslosen thesaurus historarum, aus dem die 
grossen materiellen und geistigen “T'atsachen” aller Zeiten wie die Teile eines unsicht- 
baren, zeitlosen Ganzen, die Buchstaben eines Alphabets, die Lexeme einer Universalen- 
zyklopadie ad libitum abgerufen, herbeizitiert und kombiniert werden k6énnen. An 
die Stelle der Metaphern vom “Geschichtsdrama” und vom “Rad der Geschichte” 
riuickt die Geschichte als Wortschatz, als Sprache. Geschichte ist in der Tat ein 
reiches, vieldeutiges, unabsehbar variierbares Zeichensystem.’ 
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was not completely clear whether the biblical books truly enjoyed a 
higher status than other traditional texts. Authority, once established 
and recognized, was somehow seen as made out of whole cloth. How 
that works can nicely be illustrated from a passage by Hugh of St. 
Victor. In his Didascalicon, the first book on the art of reading, he 
mentions the books of the Bible. As is conventional, he divides them 
into the canonical books of the Old and the New Testament. Yet 
in the next and'rather surprising step, at least to contemporary read- 
ers familiar with the canonical books of the Bible, he does not end 
his list with the book of Revelation, but continues instead to add 
the writings of the Church Fathers as well. 

Combining the weight of these two different images, the wax nose 
and the dwarfs on the shoulders of giants, we sense that authority 
is not just made out of whole cloth, the cloth, that is, of an unbro- 
ken and open-ended literary tradition, but also that there is no 
strongly defined sense of ownership. This means that authority can- 
not be easily claimed by a particular camp, a brand of orthodoxy, 
or an individual author. The concept of authority thus conceived 
seems to possess an odd kind of aloofness and independence. Authority 
is there, it lies in waiting and it can be mobilized.’ There is even 
the sense that one is as much part of the authoritative past as that 
the past is owned by anyone in the present. As the example of Hugh 
of St. Victor shows, the past has a subtle way of expanding, as it 
can be prolonged to include any and all literary texts, ranging from 
biblical ones up until those of a Church Father like Augustine. It 
can also absorb elements that in retrospect we often deem foreign 
to Christianity, such as knowledge from pagan sources. 

And yet, in the twelfth century the first cracks seem to become 
visible in this view of authority, as the notion of auctoritas becomes 


° See J. Taylor (transl.), The Didascalicon of Hugh of St. Victor. A Medieval Guide to 
the Arts, New York 1991, 130: “The whole of Sacred Scripture is contained in two 
Testaments, namely, in the Old and the New. The books in each Testament are 
divided into three groups. The Old Testament contains the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Hagiographers; the New contains the Gospel, the Apostles and the Fathers’ 
(Didasc. 1V.2). Hugh proceeds to give a detailed list of the Church Fathers as if 
they are also part of Scripture. 

’ For an illustration of the early medieval notion of authority related specifically 
to the role of the Church Fathers, see my article, “The Texture of Tradition. The 
Role of the Church Fathers in Carolingian Theology’, in: I. Backus (ed.), The Reception 
of the Church Fathers in the West. From the Carolingians to the Maunsts, 1, Leiden 1997, 
3-50. 
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associated with that of entitlement. Who is entitled to use the sources 
of the church, who has their correct interpretation and on what 
grounds? Obviously, I do not want to present the view that there 
were no heresies or disagreements prior to the twelfth century. As 
Peter Godman convincingly argues in his recent study The Silent 
Masters, these were always around. What is new, however, is that in 
the twelfth century we see the first signs of a kind of censorship that 
begins to make itself felt. Or, to make things even more complex, 
we see the emergence of a kind of self-censorship, through which 
authors themselves exercise preventive care in order to avoid con- 
demnation.® Peter Abelard is an interesting case in point. As we will 
study him and others, our leading question will not be so much what 
the identity 1s of those who invoke certain authorities. Rather, we 
will ask how twelfth century authors — who were, to a large extent, 
all sharing the same resources — gradually became differentiated by 
pledging adherence to different social and literary groups. This will 
then bring us to a further discussion of the difference and opposi- 
tion between what is commonly labelled as monastic and scholastic 
theology. 


II. Authonty for Bernard of Clairvaux: Chnstian vs. Pagan 


If we take our point of departure in a standard historical percep- 
tion of the twelfth century, the two figures that represent monastic 
and scholastic theology in their most vehement opposition are Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Peter Abelard. While much has been written on 
their stormy relationship, it is also true that many a caveat has been 
voiced concerning the essence of their disagreement. As is now com- 
monly recognized, many political and ecclesiastical motives were at 
play at the time which prevented there ever being a true meeting 
of the minds between them. Subsequently, the fact that they quickly 
became icons of different cultural and theological positions has long 
clouded our historical view of what exactly went on. Rather than 
commenting on their different theological positions and personalities, 


* On the importance of the controversy between Bernard and Abelard as result- 
ing in a kind of Abelardian auto-censorship, see P. Godman, The Silent Masters. Latin 
Literature and Its Censors in the High Middle Ages, Princeton 2000, 4~—31. 
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therefore, it may be worthwhile to take a more indirect approach 
to the problem of their religious identity by looking at the way in 
which they deal with authority. As is common in the study of twelfth 
century polemics, we find ourselves both aided and hampered by 
the degree of invective which colors the discussion to the point even 
of distorting it. Let us tackle this problem head on by looking at 
some of the charges involving authority hurled by Bernard at his 
opponent Peter Abelard. 

In the famous Letter 190, written by Bernard to Pope Innocent 
II, Bernard goes all out to destroy his opponent. He obviously takes 
pleasure in insulting him, calling his theology sheer stupidity or ‘foolo- 
logy’ (stultiloga) and seeing him not as disputing but as demented 
(demens). In IV.10 he comments on a few concrete points on which 
he disagrees with Abelard. One of them concerns the World Soul, 
known to the early Middle Ages through Calcidius’ Latin transla- 
tion of Plato’s 7zmaeus. In that context he draws the following apo- 
dictic conclusion: “Thus, in his efforts to prove Plato a Chnistian, 
our Theologian has only succeeded in proving himself a pagan.” As 
Bernard presents it here, the situation is crystal clear. In his opin- 
ion Abelard has gone so far in trying to whitewash pagan authori- 
ties that he has ended up a pagan (ethnicus) himself. For Bernard, 
pagan and Chnistian authority have nothing in common. Rather, 
they are mutually exclusive. If one accepts the one, one automatically 
betrays the other. O alter Anstoteles!, Bernard exclaims. ‘These two 
statements may suffice to show how for Bernard the very fact that 
Abelard chose to make use of pagan sources already seals his fate.'® 

While it is clear that Bernard does not accept the use of pagan 
authorities, his charges do not stop there but go even further. As he 
states in a following letter to cardinal Ivo of Reims who supported 
Abelard: ‘He transgresses the boundaries which our Fathers have 
drawn; writing and disputing (‘dementing’ as Bernard would say) 
about the faith, the sacraments, the Holy Trinity, he alters each of 
these according to his will, magnifying or diminishing them.”'' In 


” Epistola 190.1V.10, in: J. Leclercq, H. Rochais (eds), S. Bernard: Opera Vol. VIII. 
Epistolae, Rome 1977, 26: ‘Ubi dum multum sudat, quomodo Platonem faciat chnis- 
tianum, se probat ethnicum.’ 

'” For an English translation of Bernard’s Letter 190, see A.J. Luddy, The Case 
of Peter Abelard, Westminster 1947, 58-94. 

'' See Epistola 193, ed. Leclercq-Rochais, 45: “Transgreditur terminos quos 
posuerunt Patres nostri, de fide, de sacramentis, de sancta Trinitate disputans et 
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Bernard’s eyes, Abelard does not just put himself outside the Christian 
orbit, but he also breaks through the boundaries of the collective 
tradition that is dominant there. 

So far Bernard on Abelard. From these quotations we may per- 
haps draw a few conclusions. As has already been noted, Bernard 
sets out from the start to insult Abelard. It matters little to him 
whether he is correct or not in his accusations or whether his insults 
are true or not. What matters is whether what he says has an effect. 
Concretely put, the chief question that concerns Bernard is whether 
his letters will carry any weight with his intended audience. Given 
the popularity of the epistolary genre (ars dictaminis) in the twelfth 
century, it seems likely that his audience comprised a wider circle 
than that of his addressees. What Bernard wants bishop Ivo to know 
is that in lending an ear to Abelard, he 1s in disagreement with the 
Fathers, as this may influence his decision. Ultimately, therefore, 
these letters are simply meant to undermine his opponent’s position 
rather than to silence or refute him. In the end, Abelard is the only 
one who needs to know that by trying to christianize Plato, he puts 
himself outside the Christian orbit.'? We do not seem to go too far, 
then, when we state here that Bernard engages in a kind of scare 
tactics, both with his opponent and with the bystanders. In a next 
step we have to ask what motivated him and what kind of effect 
these attacks were supposed to have on his audience? 


III. Authority for Abelard: Pagan, Jewish and Chnstian 


Before doing so, however, we first have to look to Abelard’s own 
role throughout the various controversies in which he became engaged. 
This is not to say that I want to focus on what formal position he 
took at each of the stages of the debate with Bernard. After all, it 


scribens, singula pro sua voluntate mutat, auget et minut.’ A similar strategy, 
whereby one accuses one’s opponent of going against the entire tradition, was 
already used by Theodulf of Orléans in the Opus Carol. See W. Otten, “The Texture 
of Tradition’, in: I. Backus (ed.), Reception of the Church Fathers, 12-23. 

'2 We should add the name of William of Conches here. He was likewise tar- 
geted by William of St. Thierry, Bernard’s orthodox spy, insofar as he had also 
identified the Holy Spirit and the World Soul in his Philosophia. William later changed 
his view on this matter in his Dragmaticon. See also J. Leclercq, ‘Les lettres de 
Guillaume de Saint-Thierry 4 Saint Bernard,’ RBen 79 (1969) 375-391. 
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is evident that he was steadily backed into a corner. Rather, what 
I propose here 1s to look more generally at how, for Abelard, the 
concept of authority (Jewish, Christian and pagan) was closely related 
to the matter of his identity. Let us begin by looking at some auto- 
biographical remarks in his Historia calamitatum. 

There is no doubt that Abelard felt the opposition to his person- 
ality and to his theological position strongly. While it is natural for 
Bernard to see Abelard as placing himself outside the Christian orbit, 
it is more remarkable that Abelard himself seemed given to similar 
emotions. His words indicate to us that he did not at all feel at 
home in the Christian world with which he was so familiar. Describing 
the effect of the accusations made against him, he says: 


God knows, I fell into such despair that I was ready to depart from 
the Christian world and to go to the Saracens, there, by paying what- 
ever tribute was demanded, to live a Christian life among the enemies 


of Christ.'° 


Interestingly enough, however, the reason he wants to live among 
the Gentiles is not because of his love for Plato. It is out of love for 
Christ, a love which for him can go hand in hand with mistrust of 
his fellow-Christians. As he states a little later, commenting on his 
appointment as abbot of St. Gildas de Rhuys, a monastic founda- 
tion on the coast of Britanny: 


While I was being ceaselessly oppressed by such disturbing activities 
and while my last recourse was to flee to Christ among his enemies, 
an opportunity presented itself of getting away somewhat, as I thought, 
from these plots. But as it turned out I fell in with Christians and 
monks by far more savage and worse than Saracens.'* 


For Abelard, it is clear, Christ can just as well be found among his 
enemies, the heathens, as among his followers. This corresponds with 
a passage found in his Theologia Chnstiana and his Theologia Scholarium 


'S See J. Monfrin (ed.), Abélard. Historia calamitatum, Paris 1962?, 1221-1225: ‘Sepe 
autem, Deus scit, in tantam lapsus sum desperationem, ut Christianorum finibus 
excessis ad gentes transire disponerem, atque ibi quiete sub quacunque tributi 
pactione inter inimicos Chnisti chnistiane vivere.’ The English text is taken from 
J.T. Muckle (transl.), The Story of Abelard’s Adversities, rev. ed., ‘Toronto 1982, 64. 

't See Hist. Cal, 1229-1234 (Muckle, 64): ‘Cum autem tantis perturbationibus 
incessanter affligerer atque hoc extremum mihi superesset consilium ut apud inim- 
icos Christi ad Christum confugerem, occasionem quandam adeptus qua insidias 
istas paululum declinare me credidi, incidi in Christianos atque monachos gentibus 
longe seviores atque pejores.’ 
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where he says that aside from David and Solomon who ruled the 
Jews, Nebucadnezar, king of Babylon, and Dindimus, king of the 
Brahmans, are likewise important as witnesses to the Christian faith. 
Together these four kings are like the four wheels by which the four 
gospels are spread throughout the entire world.'? Yet it also shows 
how the essence of what it is to be a Chnistian is not necessarily 
determined by Christ’s present day followers, such as the monks at 
St. Gildas. Abelard has a strong yet somewhat eclectic interest in 
constructing his own spiritual genealogy, as he identifies with past 
figures of great stature or is identified with them by others, such as 
Heloise. It was she who drew a parallel with Socrates (as far as the 
unproductive combination of marriage and philosophy is concerned), 
while he himself compared his predicament elsewhere to Benedict 
(as an abbot), to Athanasius (in regards to persecution by heretics) 
and to Jerome (as a learned hermit slandered by the world).'® 
This unusual self-awareness and strong sense of individuality makes 
Abelard a failure as a contemporary monk and an abbot, as he 
somehow did not adjust well to the corporate nature required by 
monastic lifestyle. Neither at the monastery of St. Denis, where he 
went after his castration, nor in St. Gildas did he succeed in living 
out his monastic vocation in a successful manner. The only place 
where he was truly happy in a kind of spiritual manner, be it not 
quite a monastic one, was in the solitude of his oratory, the Paraclete.'’ 
No, Abelard would never succeed as a monk, however hard he 
would try. The sense of individuality and his blatant self-confidence 
bordering on arrogance did make him a successful instructor, however, 
as he was no doubt the most influential teacher of the age.'® Yet it 
was the fate of teachers in his day that the corporate identity which 


See E.M. Buytaert (ed.), Theologia Christiana, Turnhout 1969 [CCCM 12] 
I.130-134 and E.M. Buytaert and C.J. Mews (eds), Theologia Scholanum, ‘Turnhout 
1987 [CCCM 13] 1.194-197. 

'° For the entire range of Heloise’s arguments including the comparison with 
Socrates, see Hist. Cal., 425-558 (Muckle, 31-37). For Abelard’s identification with 
Benedict whose monks likewise attempted to poison their abbot, see Hist. Cal. 
1501-1507 (Muckle, 76); for Athanasius, see Mist. Cal. 1218-1221 (Muckle, 64); for 
Jerome, see Hist. Cal. 1239-1241 and 1577-1588 (Muckle, 65, 78-79); see also 
below n. 32. 

'7 On Abelard’s role as monk, see M.T. Clanchy, Abelard. A Medieval Life, Oxford 
1997, 220-263. On the Paraclete, see 237-244. 

'8 On Abelard as teacher or master, see Clanchy, Abelard, 65-94. On monks as 
teachers, see 227-232. 
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they would ultimately come to share as members of the guild of 
masters and students or universitas, was not yet firmly established. 
This meant that as a scholar he was always dependent on church 
office, while as a theologian he remained perennially vulnerable for 
attacks on his orthodoxy. 

Theology is a key word in this respect. For Abelard seems to have 
irritated his enemies most by entering the world of theology. Whereas 
from a dialectician this kind of shrewdness might perhaps be toler- 
ated, coming from a self-styled theologian it proved too much to 
handle for Bernard and his associates. How then did this unfold and 
what role is played by the notion of authority in all this? 

Constant Mews, one of the great Abelard-scholars, has argued that 
theology for Abelard corresponded with standard Boethian practice, 
as he meant it to be discourse about the divine nature rather than 
about the incarnation or any other benefit which flowed from God." 
This may be technically correct to the extent that the incarnation 
is not Abelard’s explicit subject in any of his Theologies but emerges 
only in his Commentary on Romans.” Moreover, in general the Boethian 
influence on Abelard is very much tangible, especially in the view 
of language as a matter of convention. Stull, I wonder whether Mews’ 
statement fully grasps what Abelard’s project in his various Theologies 
is ultimately about. Let us look to the opening statement of his 
Theologia Scholarum: “There are three things in which the sum total 
of human salvation consists, namely faith, love and the sacraments.”*! 
For all Abelard’s perceived rationalism, it is human salvation (summa 
humanae salutis) that he is after. All his efforts to clean up theologi- 
cal language as a second order discourse do not detract from the 
fact that ultimately the importance of first order discourse is his pri- 
ority, as in the end it simply interests him most. 

I would argue, therefore, that the incarnation is very much pre- 
sent in Abelard’s Theologies, but implicitly rather than explicitly, as it 
is the very condition of his authorial voice in these works. After all, 


'9 See his introduction to the editions of the Theologia Summi Bon and the Theologia 
Scholarium respectively, CCCM 13, 19. See also Clanchy, Abelard, 264-287. Cf. 
J. Marenbon, The Philosophy of Peter Abelard, Cambridge 1997, 54-81. 

20 See E.M. Buytaert, Commentaria in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, Turnhout 1969 
[CCCM 11] II.124—-274. See also R.E. Weingart, The Logic of Dwine Love. A Critical 
Analysis of the Soterology of Peter Abailard, Oxford 1970, 66-96. 

2! Theol. Schol 1.1: “Tria sunt, ut arbitror, in quibus humanae salutis summa con- 
sistit, fides uidelicet, caritas et sacramenta.’ 
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this is how he opens his Theologia Summ: Bom, only to repeat it lit- 
erally in his Theologia Chnstiana: 


By describing the perfection of the highest good, which is God, with 
three names, the incarnated wisdom of God, Christ the Lord, has dis- 
tinguished accurately when he calls the one and singular, totally indi- 
visible and simple divine substance Father, Son and Holy Spint according 
to three causes.” 


The incarnation implicitly governs Abelard’s Theologies, much as 
Bernard claims that he does not fathom its mystery. Bernard’s accu- 
sation shows him taking a kind of scholastic approach, as he focuses 
only on the isolated quaestio as presented in the Commentary on the 
Romans and not on the incarnation as cementing the different ques- 
tions of Abelard’s entire theological project into a whole. 

One of the concrete problems Bernard had with Abelard’s approach 
was the use of secular philosophers like Plato. Despite the vehemence 
of his words, however, this seems to be an incidental reproach per- 
taining to the suitability of drawing a parallel between the Holy 
Spirit and the World Soul. In this regard it is comparable to William 
of St. Thierry’s accusation against William of Conches on the same 
grounds.”* Yet if we broaden our focus from this isolated accusation 
to a more comprehensive analysis of the role of philosophical author- 
ity in Abelard, some interesting points arise. 

For Abelard the point of his Theologies is to defend the doctrine 
of the Trinity as one that 1s ultimately proclaimed by Christ him- 
self. His strategy to defend it rests in part on the use of authority/ies. 
This 1s quite remarkable for the intellectual who in his Historia 
Calamitatum spoke such harsh words about his master Anselm of Laon, 
whose teaching he despised as contingent upon J/ongevus usus (experience) 
rather than on ingenium (insight).“* Why he seems to break his own 
code here is one of the questions we will have to pursue. Abelard groups 
his authorities into the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament on the one 


Theol. Summ: Boni and Theol. Christ. 1.1: ‘Summi boni perfectionem quod deus 

est, ipsa dei sapientia incarnata Christus dominus describendo tnbus nominibus dili- 
genter distinxit, cum unicam et singularem, indiuiduam penitus ac simplicem sub- 
stantiam diuinam patrem et filium et spintum sanctum tribus de causis appellauent.’ 
Cf. Matth. 28:19. 

*> See above n. 12. 

** See Hist. Cal. 164-165 (Muckle, 21): ‘Accessi igitur ad hunc senem, cui magis 
longevus usus quam ingenium vel memoria nomen comparaverat.’ 
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hand and the philosophers of antiquity on the other. In the collec- 
tive unity which these authorities represent to him, we can see another 
sign of the idea that auctoritas in the twelfth century was somehow 
made out of whole cloth, even as the first tears in this cloth became 
visible. 

The relevance of the Old ‘Testament prophecies for him is that 
they prove how the divine wisdom in its incarnate form is continu- 
ous with how this wisdom spoke to the prophets prior to the incar- 
nation. As is common in patristic and early medieval theology, Abelard 
includes Moses — and hence the entire Torah — with the prophets. 
Much like Irenaeus earlier on in the history of Christanity, he also 
sees the Trinity as present from the very beginning of creation. But 
he has an interesting grammatical way of going about his argument, 
as he shows in his Commentary on the Hexaemeron how Moses hints 
at the presence of the Trinity in the Genesis text. When attempt- 


ing to explain why Genesis states: “Let us make man’ in the 
plural only to continue by saying: ‘and God created man in his 
image’ in the singular, Abelard comes to interpret this passage 


as reflecting a kind of divine soul-searching. As in Augustine’s Sologuia 
and Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy — texts which famously present 
their authors as deliberating within themselves, thereby signifying the 
respected quality of their thoughts — the Genesis text reveals how 
God could likewise deliberate within himself, as the Father consulted 
the Son and the Holy Spint. With Moses thus referring to a plu- 
rality of persons but not of things, the mention of this divine con- 
sultation in Genesis does not compromise divine unity, but helps to 
underscore the dignified status of humanity’s creation.” 

It is perhaps somewhat difficult for us now to acknowledge how, 
in using Old Testament prophecy, Abelard showed no qualms in 
declaring the Jewish reading rather crudely as inferior by his own 
trinitarian standards: Dicant Fudaei st possunt, vel nobiscum fateantur Yet 
the matter is even more complicated than may seem at first sight. 
For it is important that we distinguish between his quarrel with the 
Jewish exegesis of Old Testament scripture on the one hand and his 
theological analysis of the position of the Jewish people on the other. 
As to the first point, his difference with Jewish exegesis, in his famous 


See Expositio in Hexaemeron, PL 178, 760B-—C: ‘Quasi ergo aliquis secum loquens 
se et rationem suam quasi duo constituit cum eam consulit, sicut Boetius in libro 
De consolatione Philosophiae, vel Augustinus in libro Soltloquiorum.’ 
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Dhralogus inter Philosophum, Fudaeum et Chnstianum, Abelard proves remark- 
ably respectful of the Jewish reading of the Old Testament, which 
he accepts based as it is on their nghtful ‘ownership’ of this book. 
Nevertheless, he feels at liberty to criticize the literalness of their 
reading even though, or perhaps precisely because he does not chal- 
lenge its legitimacy.”° As the passage from his Commentary on the 
Hexaemeron demonstrates, in the case of literal contradictions it is sim- 
ply necessary to elevate the discussion to a spiritual level. When the 
Jews are faulted, it is for their failure to do so. 

The position of the Jewish people stands somewhat apart from 
the reading of the Old Testament for Abelard. While we may well 
find him engaged in a so-called invectio contra Iudaeos, his Ethics show 
how at other times he can be remarkably circumspect, e.g., when 
he defends the Jewish people against the charges of having perse- 
cuted Christ and his apostles. True enough, they sinned in deed, 
but would they not have committed a sin more grave if they had 
spared them against their conscience?’’ When speaking about the 
Jews, Abelard here seems committed to evaluate their position on 
their own terms, by judging them guilty of killing a man — a false 
prophet, as they would have seen it — rather than slaying God incar- 
nate. On that plane, it would have been far worse had they gone 
against their conscience by not killing him. 


In the Dialogue Abelard sees the Jews as ‘the first to come to the worship of 
God and to receive the discipline of the Law.’ As a kind of captatio benevolentiae at 
the beginning of the debate between the Jew and the philosopher, the former claims 
that ‘if that Law which we follow was given by God, as we believe, we should not 
be censured for obeying it’ The Jew elaborates his viewpoint through the analogy 
of a master who, in the absence of one of his slaves, has instructed his fellow-ser- 
vants to obey his commandments. Should this slave, out of respect for his master, 
not do then as his fellow-servants? See Petrus Abaelardus. Dialogus inter Philosophum, 
Judaeum et Chnstianum, Stuttgart 1970, 186-208 [P.J. Payer (transl.), A Dialogue of a 
Philosopher with a Jew, and a Chnstian, Toronto 1979, 29-30]. On the possible par- 
allels between Abelard’s Dialogue which is a tnialogue and the Kuzari by the Spanish 
Jew Judah Halevi (1075-1141), see M. Poorthuis, “The Three Rings: Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. A Bibliographical Essay on their Interaction in the Eastern 
and Western World’, Yearbook of the Thomas Institute Utrecht (2000) 19-23 and 42-43. 
To put twelfth-century Jewish-Christian relations in context, see A. Sapir Abulafia, 
Christians and Jews in the Twelfth-Century Renaissance, London 1995 and, more recently, 
M.A. Signer and J. van Engen (eds), Jews and Chnstians in Twelfth-Century Europe, 
Notre Dame 2001. 

*7 See D.E. Luscombe (ed.), Peter Abelard’s Ethics, Oxford 1971, 66: 31-34: ‘Sic 
et illos qui persequebantur Chnstum uel suos quos persequendos credebant per 
operationem peccasse dicimus, qui tamen grauius per culpam peccassent si contra 
conscientiam eis parcerent.’ 
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The case of the philosophers of antiquity is somewhat different, 
although here also their ancient status adds to their lustre. Both the 
Jewish prophets and the pagan philosophers for him are antigua doc- 
tores. But, as Abelard states in Theologia Chnstiana 1.54, the pagan 
philosophers had a way of impressing their audience by their sober 
and abstinent lifestyle, a reputed feature to which even the Church 
Fathers attest. Alongside Hermes Trismegistos, Plato’s Timaeus and 
Macrobius’ Somnium Scipionis are especially important to him. A few 
points may need to be stressed here. 

In contradistinction to his comments about Old Testament prophecy, 
Abelard’s defence of the use of philosophical authorities in his Theologies 
requires him to engage in strategic argumentation. His reasoning 1s 
twofold: First, philosophical arguments are used against him, so he 
feels entitled to do the same. Second, and more importantly, just as 
God has used the reprobate and infidels to spread his message, so 
he can do the same. Unlike Bernard, for Abelard pagans do not 
necessarily stand in opposition to Christians. Rather, with their very 
pagan identity, pagan philosophers can be in the service of the 
Chnistian truth. Abelard emphasizes especially the integumental nature 
of their truth, a truth often covered in fable and/or myth. After all, 
pagan philosophy stands in need of interpretation, and the very best 
philosophers, it seems, are important precisely because they have 
shown a keen awareness of how delicate the task of interpretation 
is. Thus there arises an interesting contrast with his criticism of the 
Jewish interpretation of the Old Testament which we mentioned ear- 
lier. Whereas there is a definite need to read the Old Testament 
spiritually, insofar as its internal contradictions (cf. Genesis 1 above) 
force one to go beyond the literal reading, in the case of pagan 
philosophers Abelard states that a literal reading makes no sense to 
begin with, so one is obliged to read philosophers spzntualiter. Whether 
it is for that reason or not, Abelard seems remarkably relaxed about 
the matter of their orthodoxy,” as he apparently felt on firm ground. 
As he confidently states: “(Through multiple testimonies of the saints 


*8 A similar relaxed attitude is found in Abelard’s contemporary William of 
Conches. While William is aware of the discrepancies that separate the words of 
Plato from scriptural truth, he does not hold this against the philosopher. What 
else can you expect from a pagan? See E. Jeauneau (ed.), Guillaume de Conches. Glosae 
super Platonem, Paris 1965, ch. 119, 210-11: ‘Sed quid mirum si achademicus (i.e., 
Plato) alicubi achademice loquatur? Si enim ubique bene diceret, achademicus non 
esset.’ 
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we have learnt that the Platonic sect is in accordance with the 
Catholic faith.’” If there are differences, he simply holds it to be a 
matter of abusto verborum magis quam error sententiae. The reason why 
Plato’s philosophy is especially commendable is that Plato reveals the 
divine arcana, by which Abelards suggests that he has correctly sur- 
mised the meaning of the triune God. The fact that these philoso- 
phers distinguish between a God (Deus) and the mind (Nous) and 
believe in a world soul (anima mundi) corresponds too closely with 
the Christian view of the Trinity to be a matter of pure coincidence. 
If it is not fortune, it must be providence. To prove this, Abelard 
hastens to add that the prophecy of the Sibyll already pointed in 
the same ‘trinitarian’ direction. 


IV. Identity and Authority in Bernard and Abelard 


‘Every controversy is either about text (scriptum) or reason (ratio).’ ‘This 
is a Ciceronian phrase which Abelard repeatedly quotes.*° The rea- 
son it is adduced here is another, however, namely that it illustrates 
nicely how Abelard himself proceeds in his Theologia Summ Boni and 
his Theologia Christiana respectively. As we have shown above, to 
undergird his own teaching of the Trinity Abelard feels the need to 
collect various testimonies, both from the Old Testament prophets 
and from the philosophers. The force of reason is used to strengthen 
his arguments further. But it 1s also a valuable tool which helps him 
to mock his opponents and undercut their position all in one sweep. 
If anything, Abelard is a master dialectician and he obviously takes 
pleasure in unmasking false arguments. If we return to the earlier 
contrast between Jongevus usus and ingenium, one could make the case 
that Abelard is qualified on both counts. His strength lies in part in 
the fact that he is widely read and thus able to collect a wide array 
of sources. Yet above all, it lies in the fact that he applies his inge- 
num to a fresh reading of these sources. This gives his reading of 
the tradition a new and invigorated outlook. 

Sull, we should not hold too technical a view of his position. For 


* Theol. Chnst. 1. 118 ‘Pluribus quoque sanctorum testimoniis didicimus Platonicam 
sectam Catholicae fidei concordare.’ 
© See e.g. Theologia Christiana III.1. Cf. Cicero, De inuentione rhetorica II, 40, 116. 
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that would be reading a thirteenth century scholastic outlook into 
this twelfth century author. We have already noticed how under- 
neath his nearly mathematical evaluation of his sources, the so-called 
testimonia, there lurks a tendency to identify strongly with certain 
authorities. This is obvious in the case of certain Christian authors, 
among whom ascetics like Jerome and the desert father Antony stand 
out, but a similar identification takes place with pagan philosophers 
as well. It is significant in this respect that, when focusing on these 
pagan philosophers, Abelard tends to display an outlook that is rather 
melancholy. Thus we find him enumerating a steady stream of witty 
but bleak examples of suicide. He tells us about Diogenes the Cynic 
who killed himself so as to get rid of a fever, and about another 
philosopher, ‘Theobrotus, who took Plato’s claim of an immortal soul 
so literally as to throw himself off a wall.*' Here, as elsewhere, it 
becomes clear that whatever his mastery of dialectic language, it can- 
not fully hide the fact that dialectics serve a deeper interest which 
I have broadly described as soteriological. After all, as we saw above, 
his theological projects firmly focus on the salus humana. Apparently, 
so we are led to conclude, pagan philosophers are unable to attain 
this goal. But why? The great fault of pagan philosophers for Abelard 
is that their knowledge does not connect to an equally insightful self- 
knowledge. This means that they are always at risk of falling into 
despair, just as he himself at ttmes had been on the verge of despair 
according to his Historia Calamitatum. While Abelard reportedly gives 
these examples only to be able to refute them, we cannot fail to 
notice that he seems to identify more with these pagan predecessors 
than with many a holy father. While his restless self never fully finds 
peace of mind with any of his forebears — nor, for that matter, with 
his own self — inside the Chnstian tradition he reveals a special bond 
with Jerome. The reason may well be that this holy father was 
equally at home in the pagan and the Christian world, which seems 
to have been Abelard’s ideal as well.” 


See Theol. Chnst. If.81-86. For an insightful discussion of these passages, see 
P. Cramer, Baptism and Change in the Early Middle Ages, c. 200—c. 1150, Cambridge 
1993, 263-266. 

** That Abelard’s regard for Jerome rests at least in part on his identification 
with this Father can be seen from Theol. Chnst. II. 1, where he states that Jerome 
was likewise accused of including not just pagan but also heretical testimonies in 
his writings. See also above n. 16. 
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Whereas Abelard is a master-dialectician, Bernard’s approach is 
decidedly more rhetorical. For all Abelard’s bravado, we have found 
the cracks in his notion of self. Yet such cracks are not to be found 
in Bernard. Authority for Bernard is a wall that allows no breach. 
It is a harnass that covers him to the point of his becoming invul- 
nerable. Even when it is clear that he is in an offensive mood, his 
strategy is always to present himself as being attacked. This gives 
him the rhetorical advantage of being able to defend himself through 
a kind of pre-emptive strike. Various examples can be found in his 
correspondence. An interesting case 1s his letter to Ivo of Reims, 
which 1s clearly meant to intimidate Ivo so as not to lend an ear, 
let alone give support to Abelard. Anticipating the fact that Ivo might 
ask why he wants to interfere in this matter in the first place, he 
brings up the question himself: Sed guid ad me? ‘To counter such 
rebukes Bernard’s strategy in this short letter is to identify strongly 
with the sufferings of Christ himself. As he does so with great rhetor- 
ical force, a further anchoring of his position in any authoritative 
text seems unnecessary, and ultimately redundant. For who would 
dare question the integrity and intensity of Christ’s sufferings? Where 
Abelard the dialectician is remarkably and gravely concerned about 
the ‘scriptural quality’ (scriptum) of his testimonies, Bernard the rhetori- 
cian seems instinctively able to rely completely on his rato, or bet- 
ter still: he counts on his zngentum. For as a direct result of his 
identification with the suffering Christ, he gains a power of such sur- 
gical precision that Abelard appears at a total loss. Abelard’s dialec- 
tical pyrotechnics may fill the earth, so Bernard lashes out, but they 
deplete the robust virtue of Christ’s cross. The importance of incar- 
nation for Abelard is countered in Bernard by the gravity of Christ’s 
passion. Moreover, for this Cistercian abbot, the knowledge of Christ’s 
redemption is so central and so all-encompassing that it takes the 
place of self-knowledge, its rhetorical force covering up any doubts 
that may hide underneath his monastic persona. Attuned even more 
to the cracks in Abelard’s self, Bernard drops all restraint in casti- 
gating his opponent, targeting him in his weakest spot: “There 1s 
nothing in heaven and on earth that he does not know except him- 
self.’?> Thus the entire battle between these different mindsets, between 


°° See Epistola 193, ed. Leclercq-Rochais, 45: ‘Nihil nescit omnium quae in caelo 
et quae in terra sunt, praeter seipsum.’ 
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these paragons of monastic and scholastic theology, ultimately boils 
down to a battle of the wills. To be more precise, what we have 
here 1s a battle between two remarkably similar, for ultimately ambigu- 
ous, selves. 


IV. Monastic and Scholastic Theology: Difference and Identity 


The reader may begin to wonder whether we have progressed much 
since the beginning of this article. There has been no solid definition 
of monastic or scholastic theology, for one. Rather, it appears we 
are faced with a strong disagreement between strong personalities, 
both of whom combine a forceful intellect with a keen sense of wit. 
From another angle, however, this outcome may be the precise mes- 
sage this article wanted to convey all along. As noted above, there 
is a tendency to read the twelfth century from the perspective of the 
thirteenth that followed it, as a result of which the contrasts between 
monastic and scholastic theology may often have been overstated. 
The picture resulting from our own analysis is much more a mosaic 
than a solid plane, be it the familiar plane that we usually call the 
twelfth century renaissance or, in conformity with a recently for- 
mulated hypothesis by Richard Southern, that of scholastic human- 
ism.** Instead of the clarity that Southern sees as the mark of scholastic 
humanism, the case can be made that ambiguity marks the age. 
While manifesting itself in different ways, the ambiguity of biblical 
authority 1s especially striking, as it concerns us here. Although 
Abelard and Bernard endorse radically opposed viewpoints, yet they 
are remarkably alike in interpreting the vox dwina with total and 
unquestionable confidence. 

Sull, there are strong differences between them as well. In line 
with our conclusion that ambiguity is the hallmark of the age, the 
disparity between their ‘selves’ cannot be easily attributed to a mere 
difference of temperament and/or religious disposition. Rather, it 
seems due to the fact that they found themselves embedded in 


3+ See R.W. Southern, Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe. 1: Foundations, 
Oxford 1995, 17-57. Southern contrasts scholastic humanism with its hallmark of 
clanty with Chartrian humanism which he terms a romantic misconception. On 
the role of Abelard, see Southern, Scholastic Humanism, Il: The Heroic Age, Oxford 
2001, 90-115. 
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different ‘textual communities’, as Brian Stock has called them, com- 
munities in which there would gradually arise a different attitude to 
the handling of authonty/ies, including but not limited to the treat- 
ment of biblical authority.* 

In the course of the twelfth century, the direction of that devel- 
opment slowly begins to crystallize, but it is by no means definitive. 
Finding themselves on diverging paths which have not forked com- 
pletely, the main players in this development will forever remain elu- 
sive. While it is true that they cannot be understood without each 
other, it is likewise true that neither of them can ever completely 
be known. The best we can do is attempt to lift a tip of the veil, 
a veil covering a period which after a century of critical scholarship 
has only become more difficult to understand. 

Let me end with an example of Bernard and Abelard using the 
same biblical image — David engaged in battle with Goliath — to 
vastly different effect. We begin with Abelard. In Theologia Chnstiana 
III he is engaged in a defense of reason against the false dialecti- 
cians who, in his view, fail to see the truth of the matter correctly. 
Spurred on by their insults, Abelard feels himself forced to counter- 
attack, and to underline his important need to do so, he draws on 
the biblical example of David who engages in battle with Goliath. 
Since these false dialecticians do not calm down when confronted 
with the authority of either the saints or philosophers, because they 
attack him with the power of human reason, is he not forced to bat- 
tle their stupidity and attack them with the same weapons with which 
they have attacked him? Thus Abelard quotes: ‘For depending on 
divine support, little boy David slayed the enormous and arrogant 
Goliath with his own sword.’ In a similar way he shall thrust the 
sword of dialectics (gladium dialecticae) into his opponents, destroying 
them as he turns their own weapons against them. 

Now we hear Bernard in letter 189 against pope Innocent II, a 


°° For an elaboration of this notion of textal communities, see B. Stock, The 
Implications of Literacy. Written Language and Models of Interpretation in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centures, Princeton 1983, 88-240. For his discussion of Abelard, see 362-403. 

°° See Theol. Christ. 111.53.682—689: ‘Nam et diuino fretus auxilio paruulus Dauid 
immensum et tumidum Goliam propno ipsius gladio tugulauit. Et nos eodem dialec- 
ticae gladio, quo illi animati simplicitatem nostram impugnare nituntur, in ipsos 
conuerso, robur eorum aciesque argumentorum suorum in Domino dissipemus, ut 
iam minus simplicitatem fidelium aggredi praesumant, cum de his confutati fuerint 
de quibus praecipue impossibile eis uidetur responden,. ’ 
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letter in which he called on the pope to condemn heretics such as 
Arnold of Brescia and Peter Abelard: 


Goliath advances tall of body, girt in the noble accoutrements of war, 
and preceded by his armour-bearer, Arnold of Brescia. Scale is joined 
to scale and there is no breathing space between them. Goliath. 
cries out with a loud voice to the ranks of Israel, and taunts the forces 
of the saints, all the more audaciously for there being no David to 
defy him. He insults the Doctors of the Church by holding up the 
philosophers for exaggerated praises. He prefers their ideas and his 
own novelties to the doctrines and faith of the Catholic Fathers; and, 
when all have fled before him, he calls me out, the least of all, to sin- 
gle combat.” 


The difference between these two uses of the same biblical passage 
is striking. In Abelard the biblical example is primarily adduced to 
hone his own sword, 1.e., to help him win a battle which he con- 
siders uphill — hence the analogy with David — yet he leaves little 
doubt that the battle itself is one which he would have won any- 
way, as he could always count on the force of his reason. In Bernard, 
however, not the explicit identification of Abelard with Goliath, but 
the implied one of himself with David, a David who is all the more 
needed because he is absent, lends his voice in the end an author- 
ity not just of biblical, but of mythical proportions. 

By way of conclusion, I would like to state the following. If there 
is one thing to be learnt from the twelfth century dynamics sketched 
in this article, it may well be that in this period a supple command 
of biblical authority was not only used to assert or reveal one’s iden- 
tity but also, more ambiguously if not outright manipulatively, to 
veil or disguise it. The fact that figures like Bernard and Abelard, 
despite all the strides that have been made in critical scholarship, 
remain inaccessible to us as historical figures is a lasting testimony 
to the highly developed twelfth century tradition which made such 
complex literary and theological strategies possible. 


Epistola 189.3, ed. Leclercq-Rochais, 14: ‘Procedit Golias procero corpore, 
nobili illo suo bellico apparatu circummunitus, antecedente quoque ipsum armigero 
eius Arnaldo de Brixia. Squama squamae coniungitur, et nec spiraculum incedit 
per eas. .Stans ergo Golias una cum armigero suo inter utrasque acies, clamat 
adversus phalangas Israel exprobatque agminibus sanctorum, eo nimirum audacius 
quo sentit David non adesse. Denique in sugillationem Doctorum Ecclesiae, mag- 
nis effert laudibus philosophos, adinventiones illorum et suas novitates catholicorum 
Patrum doctrinae et fidei praefert, et, cum omnes fugiant a facie elus, me omnium 
minimum expetit ad singulare certamen.’ 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


AUTHORITY AND INTERPRETATION IN 
SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY 


Marcia L. Colish 


In about the year 1150, Roland of Bologna, a master of canon law, 
considered the question of who should ordinarily administer the sacra- 
ment of confirmation. His discussion is unusual, for two reasons. 
First, confirmation was not controversial at the time. Few masters, 
whether canonists or theologians, gave it the degree of attention that 
Roland grants it. To be sure, he upholds the consensus view that 
bishops are the ordinary ministers of confirmation. But he feels a 
need to justify that consensus in the light of church history and the 
changes that had taken place since the legislation of ancient canons 
providing that a priest could administer confirmation in the absence 
of a bishop or in a time of imminent necessity. A second unusual 
feature of Roland’s analysis is that he feels much freer than is typ- 
ical of canon lawyers in his day to dismiss the same ancient canons. 
Offering a general rule with respect to ancient precedents, he states 
that some authorities ‘must be observed in the context of their times, 
some in the context of their place, and some with respect to per- 
sons.’ Continuing, he observes that ‘in the early church (ecclesia pn- 
mitwa), when priests were allowed [to administer confirmation], this 
was on account of the scarcity of bishops’, which, he concludes, ‘1s 
not the case today (quae hodte locum non habent).’' 

This deft application of historical criticism to the problem, con- 
trasting a primitive church in which believers were thin on the ground 
and bishops might have to minister to a widely scattered flock, with 
the church of the mid-twelfth century, enables Roland to underscore 
both the relevance of the exception which the ancient canons granted 
to the early church and its irrelevance to the present church. On 


A. Geitl (ed.), Die Sentenzen Rolands, Freiburg im Breisgau 1891 [repr. Amsterdam 
1969], 214. 
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this basis, he rejects the contemporary applicability of the ancient 
canons. This willingness to abandon old precedents is, on the whole, 
surprising for a canon lawyer in Roland’s day; it is much more typ- 
ical of early scholastic theologians. It is true that members of both 
professions in the first half of the twelfth century were aware of each 
other’s work. Both groups saw a need to produce systematic treat- 
ments of the sacraments, the main area in which their writings over- 
lap. Still, practitioners of these two disciplines tended to write in 
different literary genres and they tended to emphasize different aspects 
of their common subject matter. And, while both groups were con- 
cerned with the interpretation of authorities, the ease with which 
Roland dismisses the ancient canons on confirmation reflects the 
bolder approach of the theologians. Indeed, Roland is unique in his 
day in being both a theologian and a canonist; his analysis of 
confirmation appears not in his legal writings but in his theological 
magnum opus. 

The reluctance of the canonists to scrap legal precedents, how- 
ever inapplicable they may be to present realities, is distinctive. In 
dealing with ancient rules that conflict with modern needs and deside- 
rata, early scholastic canonists display a much less independent atti- 
tude than the theologians.” In the words of Stephan Kuttner, the 
canonists’ goal was to bring ‘harmony from dissonance.’ They were 
uncomfortable with the idea of junking ancient precedents entirely. 
Constitutionally, they were inclined to keep all the precedents on 
the books, however partially or intermittently they might seek to 
enforce them. Like thnfty housewives, they wanted to save every- 
thing, and somehow find a place for it in the ragout. On the other 
hand, early scholastic theologians were quite willing to acknowledge 
the fact that authorities who disagreed could not always be harmo- 
nized, however much hermeneutical prestidigitation might be applied 
to them, unless one were prepared to distort their meanings entirely. 
Faced with the phenomenon of irreconcilable authorities, the the- 
ologians felt that they had a principled nght, and duty, to reject 


* For a general comparison, see K.F. Morrison, Tradition and Authority in the Western 
Church, 300-1140, Princeton 1969, vu-x, 15-33, 37-101. 

* §. Kuttner, Harmony from Dissonance; An Interpretation of Medieval Canon Law, Latrobe, 
PA 1960. With specific reference to the idea of the primitive church, see G. Olsen, 
“The Idea of the Ecclesia Primitiva in the Wnitings of the T'welfth-Century Canonists’, 
Traditio 25 (1969) 61-86; Morrison, Tradition and Authority, 243, 269-270. 
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authorities outright if they were irrelevant, outdated, illogically argued, 
or erroneous in their premises or conclusions.* Their own goal was 
to convey to their students the critical principles they needed to eval- 
uate and interpret authorities. This concern is a major hallmark of 
early scholastic theology, from which my first group of examples will 
be drawn. 

In textbook treatments of the rise of scholasticism, the master often 
given prime credit for developing this new methodology is Peter 
Abelard (d. 1142). To be sure, in the preface of his Sic et non, he 
provides a succinct summary of the criteria pertinent to it.’ First, he 
advises, be sure that your authority actually is your authority. This 
rule may seem opaque unless we recall that Abelard worked in the 
age of scribal culture, before the advent of the printing press and 
standardized texts. Therefore, the first order of business is to estab- 
lish that the text of the authority under discussion has not been cor- 
rupted by scribal error in the course of transmission. On the same 
point, Abelard next notes that we should be sure we are quoting 
the authority himself, and not some other source he may be citing. 


+ J. Beumer, ‘Der theoretische Beitrag der Frihscholastik zu dem Problem des 
Dogmenfortschrittes’, <ectschnft_ fiir katholische Theologee 74 (1952) 205-226; M.L. Colish, 
‘Another Look at the School of Laon’, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen 
dge 53 (1986) 12-14; P. Fournier and G. LeBras, Histoire des collections canoniques en 
occident depurs les fausses decrétales jusqu’au Decret de Gratien, 2 vols, Paris 1932, 2: 314-352; 
N.M. Haring, “The Interaction between Canon Law and Sacramental Theology in 
the Twelfth Century,’ (Proceedings of the Fourth International Congress of Medieval Canon 
Law), Toronto, 21-25 August 1972, Vatican City 1976, 483-493. A.M. Landgraf, 
‘Dintto canonico e teologia nel secolo XID’, Studia Gratiana I (1953) 371-413 stands 
alone in seeing the theologians as more conservative than the canonists in this 
respect. 

> Peter Abelard, Stic et non, B.B. Boyer and R. McKeon (eds), Chicago 1976, 96. 
Good discussions of Abelard’s method, although without speculating on his fore- 
runners, include Jean Jolivet, ‘Le traitement des authorités contraires selon le ‘Sic 
et non’ d’Abelard’, in: Aspects de la pensée médiévale; Abélard. Doctrines du langage, Panis, 
1987, 79-92; G. Paré, A. Brunet, and P. Tremblay, La Renaissance du XII‘ stécle: Les 
écoles et l’ensergnement, Paris 1933, 290-296. Scholars who have recognized Abelard’s 
dependence on earlier canonists and theologians include E. Bertola, ‘I precedenti 
storici del metodo del “Sic et non” di Abelardo’, Riwista di filosofia neo-scolastica 53 
(1961) 266-276 and M.M. McLaughlin, ‘Abelard as an Autobiographer; The Motives 
and Meanings of His “Story of Calamities”’, Speculum 42 (1967) 478. For treatments 
of the pre-Abelardians in this respect, see F. Bliemetzrieder, “Gratian und die Schule 
Anselms von Laon’, Archw fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht 112 (1932) 37-63; Colish, ‘Another 
Look’, 12-14; Haring, ‘Interaction’, 483-493; S.G. Kuttner, ‘Zur Frage der theol- 
ogische Vorlagen Gratians’, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, kanonis- 
tische Abteilung 23 (1934) 243-268. 
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What about an authority who changed his opinion over the course 
of his career? In such a case, Abelard advises us to cite his latest 
opinion, as the one likely to be his most mature and considered one. 
Another rule Abelard lays down concerns authorial intention and 
context. The applicability of an authority is conditioned by the cir- 
cumstances in which he wrote. Was the authority addressing the 
same issues as are involved in discussions nowadays? Was a decree 
legislated in an ecumenical council, intended to govern the church 
universally and at all times, or was it legislated to deal with a local 
or transitory problem? Historical criticism must take these matters 
into account in interpreting, and if necessary, limiting or discarding, 
the binding force of the authority — precisely the sort of technique 
we have witnessed in the case of Roland of Bologna. Valuable as 
Abelard’s summary is, and remains, we now know that, far from 
initiating these techniques, he was basically codifying procedures 
and criteria in use for decades on the part of earlier canonists and 
theologians. 

I would now like to present some examples of how early scholas- 
tics actually applied these rules. But before doing so, it is worth con- 
sidering who and what they regarded as authorities, and whether 
they placed them in any kind of hierarchical order. To begin with, 
classical authors figure on this list, although to a far lesser degree 
than would be the case after 1150, when the Latin translation of 
Greco-Arabic sources swelled the classical subdivision of scholastic 
authonities, especially in the fields of philosophy and science. These 
translations included not only a wider range of Greek patristic lit- 
erature than was earlier available in Latin, but also Muslim and 
Jewish sources. In the early scholastic period, Christian thinkers are 
statistically much more prominent as authorities, with the balance 
shifting by the mid-thirteenth century. At the head of the list stand 
biblical authors. ‘To be sure, biblical authors are revered as sources 
of normative doctrine. At the same time, and this 1s particularly true 
of the authors of the epistles in the New Testament, early scholas- 
tics treated these writers as theologians in their own night, men who 
had offered their own interpretations of Christianity to the nascent 
Christian communities which they addressed. As with other theolo- 
gians, New [Testament authors needed to be read and interpreted in 
their own intellectual and institutional contexts. As we will see, this 
meant that, in the eyes of early scholastic theologians, New ‘Testament 
authors cannot be exempted from historical criticism. 
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Next in line come the church fathers, both the Latin theologians 
writing between the fourth and sixth centuries, as many of their 
Greek opposite numbers as were available in Latin, and the papal 
rulings and conciliar decrees that had made policy in the same period. 
On the one hand, the fathers were deemed to stand under the Bible. 
On the other hand — and this point was articulated the most clearly 
by Hugh of St. Victor (d. 1141) — the fathers are attached to the 
Bible. The meaning of the biblical text 1s not transparent, and patnis- 
tic interpretation is needed to explain it.° It should be noted here 
that neither Hugh nor any of his contemporaries was interested in 
a systematic discussion of the relationship of patristic to biblical 
authority. They viewed the Christian message as one that had begun 
to be interpreted within the New Testament itself. This process was 
then continued by the church fathers and by theologians of later 
ages. All these witnesses constitute parts of a single, and organic, 
conception of authority. It should also be noted that, for these early 
scholastics, antiquity, in itself, is not necessarily a test of authority. 
We have no guarantee that an older witness got it nght, in his own 
day, or that he remains on the mark, nowadays. Thus, like anyone 
else, church fathers, early popes, and early conciliar decrees must 
be able to hold up to scrutiny on grounds of their cogency.’ 

Early scholastic theologians also cited post-patristic and more recent 
Christian thinkers, up through the moderm, current and recent masters. 
These include canonists on the sacraments, at least from the time 
of Peter Lombard (d. 1161) onward. The modern are rarely cited by 
name, except when a disciple refers to his own master. Recent and 
current thinkers are flagged conventionally as ‘some people’ or ‘oth- 
ers’ (guidam, alu). Annoying as this practice may be for scholars today 
seeking to identify these references, it posed no problems for those 
in the game. For they all worked very much in each others’ pock- 
ets within a circumscnbed area, Paris and environs, and they all 
knew who the various guidams and alu were. This convention was 
no bar to understanding within their own milieu. The modern: were 


Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis fide: christianae 1, prologus, 7, J.P. Migne (ed.), 
PL cursus completus, Paris 1880, 176: 185D-186D. 

’ M.-D. Chenu, La théologie au douziéme siécle, Paris 1957°, 351-365; E. Géssmann, 
‘<Antiqui» und «moderni» 1m 12. Jahrhundert’, in: Albert Zimmerman (ed.), Antiqui 
und Moderni; Traditionsbewuftsein und Fortschrittsbewuftsein in spaten Mittelalter, Berlin 1974, 
40-57. 
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not necessarily preferred to the fathers, as more up-to-date. Nor were 
they automatically subordinated to the fathers. Rather, the early 
scholastics addressed the same questions to recent and current author- 
ities as they applied to the fathers themselves: How coherent, help- 
ful, and relevant are they in dealing both with the perennial concerns 
of Christian theology and with the controversies of the day, not to 
mention the defense of a given master’s positions over those of his 
rivals? Finally, the current prayer life, liturgical practice, and reli- 
gious experience of the church could be, and sometimes was, a source 
of authority. 

In moving now to illustrations showing how early scholastic the- 
ologians interpreted their authorities, I offer examples from various 
schools and masters who discussed four of the kinds of authorities 
just outlined: classical authors, biblical authors, patristic authors includ- 
ing early popes and canonical rulings, and contemporary religious 
experience. In order to minimize the number of balls in the air, I 
will confine examples from the classics to Platonism, biblical exam- 
ples to St. Paul, and examples from religious experience to Eucharistic 
devotion. 

With respect to Platonism, a figure who endorsed that school’s 
theology enthusiastically, too enthusiastically in the eyes of his crit- 
ics, was Abelard. In Abelard’s earliest theological writings, he equates 
the One, Nous, and World Soul at the top of the Platonic chain of 
being with the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Since the Platonists 
had arrived at their position through the use of natural reason alone, 
he concludes that the doctrine of the Trinity can likewise be grasped 
by natural reason alone, without the need for revelation.’ The most 
incisive critic of this Abelardian application of Platonism to the Trinity 
was Peter Lombard. The Lombard agrees that some divine attnb- 
utes, such as eternity, omnipotence, and goodness, can be known by 
natural reason. Moreover, the best of the pagan philosophers — and 
here he names Plotinus and Porphyry — demonstrated, by rational 
argument, that God is incorporeal, incommutable, and simple. These 
philosophers and some of their Christian followers likewise held that 
God’s happiness lies in His being, life, and intelligence (esse, viere, 


® The best study of this subject, which supplies the pertinent references in Abelard’s 
oeuvre, is E.M. Buytaert, ‘Abelard’s Trinitanan Doctrine’, in: E.M. Buytaert (ed.), 
Peter Abelard, Leuven 1974, 127-152. 
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intellgere), three functions that, although distinguishable, are united 
in a single divine essence.’ In this argument the Lombard succeeds 
in making two points against Abelard. First, he shows that Platonism 
does yield data that are compatible with and helpful in understanding 
the Christian deity. Second, he shows that Abelard’s appeal to Plato- 
nism is inapposite, since it imports metaphysical subordinationism 
into the relations of the Trinitarian persons, who are coequal and 
coeternal. In addition, we might note, this exchange indicates the 
early scholastics’ acknowledgment of the principle, shared with their 
high medieval successors, that authorities should not be accepted, or 
rejected, whole hog; their pertinence has to be evaluated on a point- 
by-point basis. 

Turning next to the interpretation of St. Paul, I want to offer two 
examples, illustrating Peter Lombard’s application of historical crit- 
icism to the apostle. The first is doctrinally neutral, if informative; 
the second shows his willingness to criticize Paul. Commenting on 
Romans 15:15-20, where Paul warns against building doctrine on 
false foundations, Peter explains that by false foundations Paul meant 
the pseudo-apostolic tradition. For, at the ttme when Paul wrote, the 
apocrypha had not yet been weeded out of the Bible; the canon of 
Holy Scripture had not yet been established.'® Here, Peter simply 
applies his knowledge of church history to clanfy Paul’s meaning. 
But such is not the case when he considers the apostle’s advocacy 
of celibacy over marriage in | Corinthians, a preference Peter does 
not share. Given that marriage is a sacrament, the lifestyle to which 
most Christians are called, and given that, elsewhere in his wnitings, 
Paul does not deprive married couples of the light of glory in the 
next life, how is it that Paul has gotten it wrong in | Corinthians? 
Peter answers that Paul was led astray by his belief in the 1mmi- 
nence of the Second Coming. This apocalyptic expectation, he notes, 
was common to Christians in Paul’s day. But, later history has shown 
that this world was not slated for demolition in the first century CE. 
Paul’s apocalypticism, if understandable at the time, is hence passé. 
We can therefore dismiss the authority of his views on marriage in 


” Peter Lombard, In Epzstolam Pauli ad Romanos 1:19-23, 1:33-36, J.P. Migne 
(ed.), PL cursus completus, Paris 1880, 191: 1326B-1329A, 1495A. On the transmis- 
sion of this notion, see D.N. Bell, ‘Esse, Vivere, Intelligere; ‘The Noetic Triad and 
the Image of God’, Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 52 (1985) 5-43. 

'" Peter Lombard, Jn Ep. Pauli ad Rom. 5:15-20, PL 191:1524C. 
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the text in question, once we put them to the test of historical knowl- 
edge and theological consistency, in which they are found wanting.'! 

The largest group of cases in which early scholastics faced prob- 
lems of interpretation was one in which they had to deal with patris- 
tic authorities who conflicted with each other. I offer two examples 
involving historical and/or textual criticism applied to sacramental 
practice. The first arose in connection with impediments to mar- 
riage. Should a couple who have had a previous extramarital affair 
be prevented from marrying, if marriage becomes possible for them? 
All masters dealing with this topic in the early twelfth century cite 
the same two conflicting authorities, Pope Leo I (d. 461), who answers 
the question ‘yes,’ and Augustine (d. 430), who answers it ‘no.’ In 
assessing the merits of these answers, the masters are concerned with 
these authorities’ priorities and thought processes, and not merely 
their conclusions. The followers of Anselm of Laon (d. 1117) agree 
with Leo. As they note, Leo had imposed the ban envisioning a sit- 
uation in which an adulterous wife conspires with her lover to murder 
her husband, an outcome that Leo naturally wants to discourage. 
While sharing Leo’s bias, namely that adultery is a crime gender- 
specific to women, one Laon master adds that such a marriage should 
also be disallowed because the homicidal wife, if she succeeds in 
covering her tracks, would inherit unjustly from her husband, also 
undercutting the inheritance rights of his other heirs.'? A Porretan, 
or follower of Gilbert of Poitiers (d. 1154) feels a need to analyze 
Augustine’s reasoning as well as Leo’s. As he sees it, Augustine envis- 
ions an illicit union between partners not married to anyone else. 
His chief concern is their repentance and their desire to rectify their 
situation by legitimizing their union. We are left in suspense regard- 
ing this master’s solution, since there 1s a lacuna in his text and his 
conclusion has been lost.'” 


Peter Lombard, Jn /. Epistolam ad Connthos 7:1-28, PL 191: 1585D-1597A. 

'2 Sentences of Anselm of Laon, no. 66-67; Sentences of the School of Laon, 
no. 409, O. Lottin (ed.), Psychologie et morale aux XII et XIII siécles, Louvain, 1959, 
5: 57-58, 288; F. Bliemetzrieder (ed.), Anselms von Laon systematische Sentenzen, (Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters), 18:2-3, Miinster 1919, 148-149. 
It might be noted that this author implicitly reconfigures wifely inheritance rights, 
which, according to Roman law, would not have existed in Leo’s time and place, 
in the light of the French feudal law with which he was familiar. 

'5 N.M. Haring (ed.), ‘Die Sententie magistri Gisleberti Pictavensis episcopi I’, 
11.39, Archives d’histowre doctrinale et litteraire da moyen dge 45 (1978) 161-62. 
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But Peter Lombard picks up on the point. Analyzing the positions 
of both Leo and Augustine and agreeing that they had different sit- 
uations in mind, he favors Augustine, preferring his stress on penance 
and reparation over Leo’s more legalistic and punitive approach. He 
goes on to ask another question: Are the Leonine and Augustinian 
positions at all compatible? If so, under what circumstances? If, 
indeed, the lovers commit murder, as in Leo’s scenario, the Lombard 
agrees that they should not be allowed to profit from their crime. 
In any case, Christians cannot validly receive a sacrament, such as 
marriage, with mortal sin on their consciences. If this were the case, 
he thinks that Augustine would join Leo in forbidding the marriage. 
But, if this condition does not obtain, the couple’s spiritual healing 
is the primary consideration, and the reason for following Augustine. '* 
Here, we see that the masters cited all apply a similar mode of 
analysis, however they come down on the issue and whatever pri- 
orities their conclusions reflect. 

My second example features the same Leo, but this tme with 
more than one countervailing patristic authority pitted against him. 
The question concerns whether baptism should be administered by 
single or triple immersion. This example offers one of the most 
impressive feats of source-criticism to be found in the early scholastic 
portfolio. Leo’s ruling on baptism confirmed the ancient practice of 
triple immersion. But, for the Porretans, the tender age of most cur- 
rent baptizands, the fragility of their health, and the cold northern 
climate suggested that single immersion was preferable.’’ Like other 
contemporaries advocating this departure from ancient precedent, 
they cite a text from Pope Gregory I (d. 604), a response to a let- 
ter from a newly installed bishop of Seville, who had discovered that 
both single and triple immersion were practiced in his diocese. He 
had appealed to Gregory for guidance. In response, Gregory observes 
that there are good symbolic reasons for both single and triple immer- 
sion. He concludes by stating a general principle, having noted that 
different provinces of the church follow different baptismal practices: 
‘Diverse customs do not obstruct the church’s unity of faith’ (diversa 
consuetudo eccleste in una fide non obest). Gregory thus leaves the matter 


'* Peter Lombard, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae 4. d. 35. c. 4, I.-C. Brady (ed.), 
Grottaferrata 1971-1981°, 2: 471-72. 
' Sent. mag. Gisleberti 1, 7.13-14, AHDL 45 (1978) 149. 
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open, as a local option. Early scholastics applied this principle in 
their own ways. The Lombard finds the symbolic rationale for triple 
immersion compelling, and upholds Leo’s rule.'® The anonymous 
author of the Summa sententiarum (ca. 1138-42) personally prefers triple 
immersion; but here, as is typical with him, he urges adherence to 
local custom.'’ The Porretans, however, are impressed neither by 
symbolism nor by decorum. Reviewing Gregory’s analysis, they ask 
where Leo had gotten the idea of triple immersion in the first place, 
especially since a still earlier authority, Cyprian (d. 258), had made 
single immersion his rule. Their research shows that the onginal vil- 
lain of the piece had been Augustine. Augustine had cited Cyprian. 
But in so doing, he had garbled Cyprian’s text, changing the num- 
ber of immersions from one to three. In turn, Leo had cited Augustine, 
without verifying his source, thus compounding and perpetuating this 
corruption of Cyprian’s position. In their own quotation of the 
Gregorian maxim permitting diversity of custom, the Porretans use 
him to validate the change in baptismal practice that they advocate, 
while simultaneously invoking him to delegitimize the ruling of Leo, 
based as it was on Augustine’s faulty reading of Cyprian.'® What I 
want to stress here is that Cyprian is useful, to the Porretans, not 
because he is ancient but because he is nght — that 1s, he agrees 
with the Porretan position — and also because he can be aimed at 
the combined forces of Leo and Augustine, on one side of the debate, 
just as Gregory can, on the other. This Porretan argument presents 
us with early scholastic source-criticism at the top of its form. 

In the foregoing examples, our theologians take diverse stands in 
evaluating patristic authorities who disagree with each other. Another 
interpretive problem they faced was the conflicting opinions that 
might be found in the oeuvre of the self-same authority. This phe- 
nomenon occurred, above all, in Augustine, thanks to the polemical 
context in which he often wrote and to his genuine change of heart 
on certain issues over time. How early scholastic theologians dealt 
with this problem can be seen in their treatment of an emerging 
new consensus position, the view that Augustine had been far too 
harsh in condemning unbaptized infants to eternal perdition. An 


'6 Peter Lombard, Sent. 4. d. 3. c. 7.2, 2: 249-250. 
Summa sententiarum 5.4, J.P. Migne (ed.), PL cursus completus, Paris 1880, 176: 
130A-B. 
'8 See note 15 supra. 
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extreme case of anti-Augustinianism on this point can be found in 
Abelard. Since he holds that all sin is definable in terms of the moral 
agent’s ethical intentionality, he draws no distinction between the 
inherited taint of onginal sin and sins committed consciously and 
voluntarily.'" This argument was too radical to appeal to Abelard’s 
contemporaries, including some of Abelard’s own disciples. Moreover, 
it failed to capitalize on Augustine’s own inconsistencies. Some Abelard- 
ians joined the Porretans in formulating a dextrous rationale for 
rejecting Augustine on infant baptism, supportive of the emerging 
mainstream view, which wielded Augustine’s own authority against 
him. ‘Their argument pits Augustine on predestination against Augustine 
on infant baptism. This is an elegant strategy indeed. For Augustine’s 
position on predestination dates to his later career; hence, it 1s fully 
‘mature.’ As the argument runs, Augustine on predestination means 
that we can place no restrictions on God’s saving grace. God has 
decreed the predestination of the elect from all eternity. His decree 
is not subject to change. Therefore, God will save whomever He 
has decided to save, baptized or not.”” Here, we must note that the 
stress on intentionalism in ethics that helped fuel the early twelfth- 
century discomfort with Augustine on infant baptism involves a far 
heavier emphasis on human free will than Augustine on predestination 
would allow. Our theologians deal with this problem using the 
hermeneutic tactic of selective omission in developing their argument. 

Finally, | would like to turn to the role of contemporary religious 
experience as a source of authority for the early scholastics, focus- 
ing on the Eucharist. Faced with the emergence and popularity of 
anti-sacramental heresies, twelfth-century theologians were, to be sure, 
aware of their need to define more crisply doctrines like the real 
presence and concomitance. At the same time, their teachings were 
informed and reinforced by the percolation up of popular Eucharistic 
devotion.”! Saints’ lives repeated the topos of devout Christians, mostly 


'’ Peter Abelard, ‘In Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos 5:19’, E.M. Buytaert (ed.), in: 
Peter Abelard, Opera theologica, Corpus Chnstianorum, Continuatio Medevalis, ‘Turnhout 
1969, 11: 164, 170-72. On this doctrine, see J. Gross, ‘Abalards Umdeutung des 
Erbsiindendogmas’, <RGG 15 (1963) 12-33. 

*0 A.M. Landgraf (ed.), ‘Ysagoge in theologiam’, in: Ecrits théologiques del Uécole 
d’Abélard, Louvain 1934, 187-188; Sent. mag. Gislebert 1, 7.28, AHDL 45 (1978) 152; 
N.M. Haring (ed.), ‘Die Sententie magistri Gisleberti Pictavensis episcopi II; Die 
Version der florentiner Handschrift’, 7.8, AHDL 46 (1979) 73. 

*! See, in general, for both learned and popular thought on the Eucharist, 
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women, nourished by the Eucharist alone and miraculously given 
the sacrament when their clerical mentors sought to restrict the fre- 
quency of their communion; other miracle stories, particularly ‘bleed- 
ing host’ miracles, proliferated. The convergence of belief in the 
reality of these devotional phenomena on the part of the learned as 
well as the popular registers of twelfth-century Christendom can be 
documented in Peter the Chanter (d. 1197). A Parisian scholastic, 
teaching at Notre Dame, the Chanter accepts without hesitation both 
the reality and the miraculous character of sightings of the bleeding 
host.” This convergence not only heightened devotion to the Eucharist 
as the sacrament of sacraments but also sparked the emergence of 
a new consensus, at the end of the twelfth century, mandating the 
administration of the host alone to the laity. 

Eucharistic theology and devotion afford a useful point of transi- 
tion from the early scholastics to those of the high Middle Ages. 
Well after the end of the twelfth century we can see a correspond- 
ing convergence between the theologians’ felt need to define the real 
presence doctrine as a touchstone of orthodox identity over against 
heresy, and the extension and deepening of popular Eucharistic devo- 
tion. Witnesses to the latter are readily found in the development of 
a rich, and communal, series of Eucharistic rituals, from the empha- 
sis on the veneration of the host during the Mass, to the veneration 
of the consecrated host in a liturgy that did not involve the admin- 
istration or physical reception of the sacrament, to the institutional- 
izing of the feast of Corpus Christi with its special prayers, hymns, 
ceremonies, and processions.” Participation in such rituals could be, 
and was, a means by which religious praxis became an authoritative 
religious ‘text,’ in Bran Stock’s sense of the formation of textual 
communities,** binding orthodox Christians together and heighten- 


G. Macy, Theologies of the Euchanst in the Early Scholastic Period; A Study of the Salvific 
Function of the Sacrament according to the Theologians, ca. 1180-ca. 1220, Oxford 1984. 
On the topos of devout women living on the Eucharist alone, see C. Walker Bynum, 
Holy Feast and Holy Fast; The Religious Significance of Food to Medieval Women, Berkeley 
1987, passim; for Christ’s miraculous ministry of the Eucharist to devout women, 
see eadem, 116-119, 127-129, 130-132, 140-142, 236-237. 

*2 Peter the Chanter, ‘Summa de sacramentis et animae consiliis’, 69, J.-A. 
Dugauquier (ed.), Louvain 1954-67, 1: 179-80. 

3 On this phenomenon, see M. Rubin, Corpus Christi; The Eucharist in Late Medieval 
Culture, Cambridge 1991. 

“4 B. Stock, The Implications of Literacy; Written Language and Models of Interpretation 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centunes, Princeton 1983, 88-240. 
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ing their sense of identity against the religious ‘other’, negatively as 
well as positively, of which we are reminded by the high medieval 
allegations of host desecration aimed against Jews. 

The simultaneous imperative to clarify the nature of the Eucharist 
as precisely as possible led, as is well known, to the definition of the 
real presence doctrine in the transubstantiation formula decreed by 
the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. This formula was accepted by 
high medieval scholastics as a benchmark of orthodoxy. At the same 
time, this conciliar decree, far from closing off theological debate on 
the Eucharist among orthodox scholastics, set the stage for a centuries- 
long disagreement among them. While all agreed that transubstan- 
tiation was a dogma of the Christian faith in which they firmly 
believed, they developed a range of interpretations about what tran- 
substantiation actually meant, interpretations that were seen as coex- 
isting with each other within the orthodox theological consensus. 
High medieval Eucharistic debate is a paradigm case illustrating the 
fact that, although Roma locuta est, the causa was far from finita; ortho- 
doxy was not deemed to require unanimity. Aside from yielding that 
finding, important in its own right, high medieval Eucharistic debates 
also reflect the fact that theologians and canonists were not always 
marching to the same drummers. Still and yet, from the thirteenth 
century onward, we can see, in this single exemplary area, a deci- 
sive shift in the methodology that later scholastics used to argue for 
their chosen interpretation of authorities, the authority in this case 
being the decree of an ecumenical council. They do not do source- 
criticism or historical criticism; they do not rest their case on their 
exegeses of the accounts of the institution of the Eucharist in the 
New ‘Testament. Rather, the criteria they invoke are philosophical 
ones, ranging from Aristotle’s account of the structure of created 
being to Aristotelian and post-Aristotelian logic and semantics. 

In documenting these phenomena we are indebted to the pio- 
neering research of Gary Macy, supplemented recently by that of 
Alain de Libera, Iréne Rosier-Catach, and others. Macy has anato- 
mized the differences of opinion on the meaning of transubstantia- 
tion that flowed into and out of Lateran IV.* There were three 


G. Macy, “The “Dogma of Transubstantiation” in the Middle Ages’, fournal 
of Ecclesiastical History 45 (1994) 11-44, repr. in idem, Treasures from the Storehouse; 
Medieval Religion and the Eucharist, Collegeville, MN 1999, 81-120. 
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prevailing views. Members of the first school of thought described 
transubstantiation as coexistence. As they saw it, some of the bread 
and wine on the altar had to remain bread and wine and not be 
changed into the body and blood of Christ in order for there to be 
a material substratum of bread and wine, needed to subtend the 
accidents of bread and wine in the elements. A second school taught 
the substitution theory, according to which the substance of bread 
and wine was annihilated and was replaced with the substance of 
Christ’s body and blood. The third school, statistically the largest 
among the theologians, interpreted the change in the elements as 
their transformation into Chnist’s body and blood, triggered when 
the celebrant pronounced the words of consecration. Members of 
the substitution and transformation schools agreed that the accidents 
of bread and wine remained present in the Eucharistic elements 
although they possessed no material substrate in which to inhere. 
They also agreed that this departure from Aristotelian metaphysics 
required, and was, a miracle. These three positions attracted sup- 
porters across the high and later Middle Ages, although, by the 
fifteenth century, the coexistence theory had largely fallen out of 
favor among theologians. The other two theories were both seen as 
able to hold their own within the orthodox consensus. If lack of una- 
nimity characterized theologians on this topic, well up to and beyond 
the Council of Trent, it also characterized canonists, commentators 
on the Mass, and authors of summae confessorum, although the canon- 
ists’ favorite theory was the substitution theory. It 1s quite clear that 
for high and late medieval scholastics, of whichever profession, one 
criterion informing this debate was Aristotelian metaphysics, which 
set the parameters concerning how the structure and characteristics 
of material beings had to be understood, and which also yielded the 
metaphysical anomaly that had to be accounted for in miraculous 
terms. 

The other major criterion informing the debate was logic and 
semantics. One of the subsets within the larger category of high and 
late medieval Euchanistic discussions was a controversy focusing on 
the exact meaning of the terminology of the consecration formula 
itself, or even just its first word, hoc.*° One problem participants in 


*° See A. de Libera and I. Rosier-Catach, ‘Les enjeux logico-linguistique de 
analyse de la formule de consécration eucharistique au moyen age’, Cahiers de 
l'Institut du moyen-Gge grec et latin 67 (1997) 33-77; idem and eadem, ‘L’analyse sco- 
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this aspect of the debate flagged, and to which they offered diverse 
solutions, was the differential semantic capacity of nouns and demon- 
strative pronouns, not held to be isometric; in the consecration for- 
mula, the predicate nominative, corpus, is a categorematic term, while 
the subject of the sentence, hoc, which controls it and with which it 
must agree grammatically, is a syncategorematic term. How two such 
terms, differing as they do in semantic force, can be linked by est, 
making the sentence in which the consecration formula is enunci- 
ated a modal proposition, is certainly problematic if one adheres to 
the rules of contemporary logic and speculative grammar. And, high 
scholastic theologians had to adhere to these rules if they wanted to 
be comprehensible to each other. Given these difficulties, we can 
appreciate why these disputes engaged the attention of high and late 
medieval scholastics for centuries, scholastics who, again, regarded 
themselves, and those with whom they disagreed, as card-carrying 
members of the orthodox consensus. 

If the authority of ecumenical councils, like Lateran IV on the 
Eucharist, proved no bar to an ever-more refined philosophical analy- 
sis of doctrines that yielded diverse orthodox positions, the same can 
be said for the other types of authority inherited by high medieval 
scholastics from their twelfth-century forebears. ‘There are a number 
of other points of continuity, as well as discontinuity, in their treat- 
ment of authorities, visible in these successive stages in the devel- 
opment of scholastic theology.”’ As with their twelfth-century 
predecessors, high medieval scholastics regard as authorities not per- 
sonages as such but texts expressing their opinions on the matter at 
hand. They do not assume that, if a particular author had said some- 
thing right, or useful, on one point that his ipse dixit automatically 
counted on any other point. On each question, each authority had 
to be interrogated and evaluated afresh. Likewise, they find it quite 
acceptable to deploy authorities in arguments that their original 
authors might have found strange or surprising. At the same time, 


tiste de la formule de consécration eucharistique’, in: Costantino Marmo (ed.), Vestgia, 
Imagines, Verba: Semiotics and Logic in Medieval Theological Texts (XIth-XIVth Century), 
Turnhout 1997, 171-201; P,J,J.M. Bakker, ‘Hoc est enim corpus meum; L’analyse de 
la formule de consécration chez les théologiens du XIV et XV siécles’, in: ibid., 
427-451. 

*7 Still classic is the characterization of these continuities, as well as the differences, 
in M.-D. Chenu, Introduction a l’étude de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris 1954’, 106-131. 
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the later scholastics lose interest in whether a given author’s opin- 
ions had been framed early or late in his career, or in whether he 
had changed his mind over time, or in whether his opinion had 
been a rhetorical ploy articulated in a polemical context, or in whether 
it spoke to conditions that still existed, or in whether it was an 
authentic index of his idées maitresses. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) 
sums up this outlook crisply, noting that what is important about an 
authority is not its author’s general outlook, but rather the way in 
which any particular opinion of his ‘lays hold of the truth of things’ 
(qualiter se habeat veritas rerum).”*> When citing authoritative moderni, later 
scholastics follow their predecessors’ lead in referring to them as 
guidam or alu, making it equally necessary for modern scholars to 
familiarize themselves with the lesser, as well as the greater, con- 
temporaries to whom they may be referring. Later scholastics con- 
tinue to draw heavily on the Bible and the church fathers. With 
respect to Holy Scripture, they show less interest in comparing and 
evaluating the readings of post-biblical exegetes and in consulting 
earlier scholastic exegetes who had done so. They often bypass the 
biblical commentaries of Peter Lombard, where he had first framed 
the critical methodology used later in his systematic theology, pre- 
ferring the Glossa ordinana, which simply presents the exegete’s pre- 
ferred authorities without analysis. Likewise, for the church fathers, 
early popes, and councils, they tend to appeal to the authorities cited 
by Gratian, the Lombard, or flonlegia, rather than doing their own 
personal research into the original sources.” 

The major area in which the dossier of authorities expanded 
tremendously for the later scholastics was, of course, Greco-Arabic 
philosophy and science, including Muslim and Jewish thought. This 
vast and challenging body of material simply had to be dealt with, 
wherever an individual theologian might come down on its com- 
patibility with Christian doctrine. I would suggest that this fact 1s 
one of the major reasons why later scholastic theologians retreated 
from the historical contextualizing of authorities, and even the con- 


*® Thomas Aquinas, De caelo |. lect. 22, as quoted by Chenu, Introduction, p. 130 
n. |. 

* Two early thirteenth-century scholastics who already set the tone in these 
respects are William of Auxerre, Summa aurea, J. Ribaillier (ed.), 5 vols, Paris/ 
Grottaferrata 1980-87 and Alexander of Hales, Glosa in quatuor libros Sententiarum 
Petr Lombardi, Collegu S. Bonaventurae (ed.), 4 vols, Quaracchi 1951-57. 
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textualizing of a given author’s opinions within his own oeuvre. The 
problem, in short, was one of information overload, coupled with 
the realization that, even if they had wanted to, the later scholas- 
tics would have lacked the tools needed to place figures like Avicenna 
or Maimonides in their historical contexts. At the same time, the 
privileging of logic as the prime preparatory discipline in university 
education and the emergence of new genres of theological literature 
and new modes of publishing and defending ideas that depended on 
it, coupled with the swift pace of the development of high medieval 
logic itself, made a logical approach to authorities, who could all be 
put on a level playing field thereby, attractive. And so, I would 
argue, the quest for how the truth of things stands, a truth that 1s 
always true, judged philosophically, coupled with the need to deal 
with the knowledge explosion, moved later scholastic theologians 
away from textual criticism and church history in their treatment of 
authorities. 

In each of the two phases of scholastic development discussed in 
this paper, whether history or dialectic came out ahead, the scholas- 
tic theologians, early and late, appear to have had a collective aware- 
ness of themselves as participating to a new stage in the development 
of Christian doctrine methodologically as well as substantively, through 
the use of their respective and chosen techniques. That said, I return 
in conclusion to a theme that binds all these theologians together, 
if in different ways. However they established the merits of particu- 
lar authorities, they all reflect an understanding of the fact that the 
Christian tradition has never been either static or monolithic. Within 
the wide and elastic boundaries of the orthodox consensus, they 
found acceptable diverse doctrinal positions no less than sacramen- 
tal and liturgical practices. In the twelfth century, this conviction was 
summed up in the maxim, ‘diverse but not adverse’ (diversi sed non 
adverst).°° The same outlook informed scholastic theologians after the 
twelfth century. They expressed it intellectually, in the enormously 
greater diversity of authorities they willingly considered, and institu- 
tionally, in their faculties of theology, where exponents of divergent, 


On this theme, see H. de Lubac, ‘A propos de la formule; diversi sed non 
adversi’, in: Meélanges Jules Lebreton = Recherches de Science relugeuse 40 (1952) 2: 27-40; 
H. Silvestre, ‘«Diversi sed non adversi»’, Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 21 
(1964) 124-32. 
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and often mutually incompatible, interpretations of Christian theol- 
ogy held sway side by side. They thereby acclimatized their students, 
in their formative years, to the idea that theological multiplicity is a 
normal feature of Christian orthodoxy and that the ability to deal 
with it, and to thrive on it, are the normal working conditions of a 
vibrant intellectual life. ‘This mental environment became the scholas- 
tic theologians’ natural habitat, the setting in which they forged their 
own professional self-definitions. It was a task that had to be done 
not only for the individual but also for the edification of the Christian 
community at large and for the defense of its principles against the 
heresies of the day. In so doing, scholastic theologians knew that 
they were on the cutting edge, practitioners of their society’s most 
prestigious and richly endowed academic discipline. ‘They were also 
aware of the fact that it was, as well, a high-risk discipline. Getting 
it wrong could have serious repercussions and a negative impact on 
one’s career. Given all that, it is impressive how the theologians in 
both chapters of this story rose to the challenge of developing the 
intellectual mgor and flexibility, and the critical acumen, needed to 
evaluate and interpret their authorities. In so doing, they enlarged 
and reformulated the Christian tradition they inherited, and became, 
themselves, a vital part of it. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


THE ROMAN PONTIFF AS DIRECT JUDGE OF APPEAL 
AND THE IDENTITY OF THE LATIN CHURCH 


Jan Hallebeek 


I. Introduction 


In the course of the centuries, many different components have deter- 
mined the image and identity of the Christian Church. The church 
has manifested herself through the ages by means of rituals, prac- 
tices, doctrine, and, for our purposes, her constitution, generally 
embodied in the precepts of canon law. Legal precepts, on the one 
hand, belong to the ‘shape’ (Gestalt) of the church. They are part of 
the church as a community within this world, with regulations attempt- 
ing to control and modify human co-existence. On the other hand, 
certain principles of ecclesiastical law may also belong to the ‘nature’ 
(Wesen) of the church, 1.e. to the church, as we believe she is, a 
community of love, reconciled in Christ and healed by God’s Salva- 
tion.’ In attempting to realise such a community, we can strive after 
a distinct constitution of the church, e.g., by introducing or abrogating 
certain precepts of canon law. 

However, there is more to be said. Provisions of canon law are 
continually re-interpreted and legal institutions, once introduced for 
good motives, in later times can be used improperly. What was orig- 
inally intended to shape a community of love can degenerate into 
compulsion and duress. As we shall see below, authoritative texts as 
handed down by tradition are of the utmost importance for the 
formation of the constitution of the church. It was the Pseudo-Isido- 
rian Decretals, dating from the ninth century, or rather the way 
these texts were interpreted at various times during the history of 
the Western Church, which determined to a large extent the position 


For the distinction between Gestalt and Wesen of the Church, see H. Kiing, Die 
Kirche, Freiburg-Basle-Vienna 1967 (4th ed.), passim. 
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of the Roman pontiff. We shall also see that, when investigating the 
significance of such interpretation, we encounter an allied question, 
1.e., the exact relationship between authoritative texts and the identity 
of the church, between canon and community. Is it the community 
which chooses her authoritative texts, or is it the authoritative texts 
or a certain interpretation of these texts around which a commu- 
nity with a certain identity is formed?’ 


II. The Roman Pontiff as Direct Fudge of Appeal 


The pope as direct judge of appeal for the entire Latin Church is 
an institution of canon law, which came to be generally accepted in 
the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is a legal con- 
cept which, in the late Middle Ages, appeared to be determinative 
for the constitution and therefore also for the identity of the church. 
It is my intention in this paper to present a brief investigation and 
comparison of two different approaches to this institution. First, atten- 
tion will be paid to the so-called Gregorian Church Reform of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, which in the Middle Ages was not 
experienced as a Reform, but rather as a return to ancient principles.” 
As a part of this reform, the idea that the pope is the supreme and 
direct magistrate of the entire western church was generally accepted. 
Secondly, there emerged several centuries later a much more criti- 
cal attitude towards the same issue, wz. in the doctrine of eccle- 
siological Jansenism and, more specifically, in the teachings of the 
Louvain canonist Zeger-Bernard van Espen (1646-1728).* Both the 
introduction of the pope as judge of appeal in the Middle Ages and 
the critical attitude of van Espen towards this institution in the 


* Cf. E. Hobsbawm and T. Ranger, The Invention of Tradition, Cambridge 1983, 
1-14. 

* In the Middle Ages, innovations were generally not presented as such, but as 
returns to ancient principles. Cf. K.F. Morrison, The Mimetic Tradition of Reform in 
the West, Princeton 1982, esp. 117-226. 

* Van Espen also defended the appellatio ab abusu, i.e. the possibility of bringing 
ecclesiastical cases before a secular court. This kind of appeal, however, falls out- 
side the scope of this study. See for this appellatio ab abusu: M.A.H.P. van Stiphout, 
‘Van de paus of van de koning? Zeger-Bernard van Espen en het appel comme 
d’abus’, Pro Memorie 1 (1999), 100-114 and B.E.F.M.P. Wauters, ‘Zeger-Bernard 
van Espen: Regalisme, conciliarisme en corporatisme. Bidrage tot de kerkrechtsge- 
schiedenis in de Nederlanden’, Pro Memone 3 (2001) 213-232. 
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eighteenth century must be considered in their historical context. 
This context is to some extent determined, as we shall see below, 
by the interpretation of and the value ascribed to certain authori- 
tative texts as handed down in the tradition of the church. 

However, the question not only has a historic interest. In spite of 
the fact that the Council of Trent (1545-1563) imposed certain lim- 
itations on the role of the pope as judge of appeal, the papal courts 
survived. Nowadays they still play an important role in interpreting 
canon law and in underpinning the constitution of the church. Our 
perception and understanding of the medieval origins of the institu- 
tion of the pope as supreme judge of appeal, and our view of the 
way this institution functioned in the past, both before and after the 
Council of Trent, greatly affect our present day image of the church 
and of contemporary doctrines of canon law and ecclesiology. Thus, 
our reflections upon a specific legal concept in the past are also a 
search for the soil of modern opinions and for the historic founda- 
tion of current traditions. 


III. General Acceptance of the Pope as fudge of Appeal 
wn the Middle Ages 


The Gregorian Church Reform, so called after Gregory VII who was 
Roman Pontff from 1073 to 1085, consisted in the attempts by a 
series of popes in the eleventh and twelfth centuries to develop in 
Western Europe a solid Chnstian community. Their reform plans were 
aimed at creating a reconciled community of love, based on reli- 
gious ideals and subordinate to Christian morals. Consequently these 
popes combated whatever they saw as corrupt practices: ecclesiastical 
goods falling into the greedy hands of feudal knights and noblemen, 
a drastic decline in the discipline of clerics, monks and nuns, incom- 
pliance with rules of celibacy, simony, nicolaitism, and the undesira- 
ble influence of secular authorities in the election or nomination of 
bishops. One step towards the realization of the reform program was 
the enhancement of the position of the Roman Pontiff proceeding 
from an earlier Petrus-mysticism. Thus, the authority of the pope 
was to become a central issue in the reform plans. This develop- 
ment eventually resulted in a papal position which was much stronger 
than in the primitive church, wz. to become the supreme lawgiver 
and supreme and direct judge of appeal for the entire Latin Church. 
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Only a limited number of authoritative texts could be derived 
from the early Church to justify such a strong and centralized posi- 
tion. It had been previously argued that the role Christ granted to 
St. Peter was quite different from that of the other apostles. Accord- 
ing to Pope Leo I, (d. 461) it was St. Peter alone who was chosen 
to direct the other apostles, and it was St. Peter who transmitted 
authority to the other apostles.? Moreover, one of the canons of the 
Council of Sardica (343) seems to be relevant here, although, iron- 
ically, it was used as often to endorse the fact that appeal to the 
pope was allowed in the pnmitive Church, as it was used to reject 
this idea. Originally, it belonged to the competence of the provin- 
cial synod of bishops to deprive a bishop of his see. This bishop 
could in his turn request revision of the sentence. But first, it had 
to be decided whether such a revision was necessary. In canons III, 
IV and V of the Council of Sardica, a synod at which the Eastern 
bishops were conspicuously absent, it was explicitly acknowledged 
that, in order ‘to honour the remembrance of St. Peter’, a request 
to order revision could be directed to Pope Julius (d. 352).° Canon 
V went on to prescribe that, if the pope was of the opinion that the 
sentence had to be revised, he could order the bishops of a neigh- 
bouring province to reinvestigate the case. The bishop deprived of 
his see could also request the pope to send priests in order to con- 
stitute a new tribunal together with the bishops of the province. 

A more solid basis for the authority of the pope was created by 
a collection of false texts, the so-called Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals.’ 
We are dealing here with forgeries, albeit not in the sense that these 
texts contained newly invented legal principles. Rather, close study 


Leo I, Sermo IV, 2 and 3: . de toto mundo unus Petrus eligitur, qui 
omnibus apostolis cunctisque Ecclesiae Patribus praeponatur (CCSL 138, 18) 
Transivit quidem etiam in alios apostolos jus potestatis istius et ad omnes Ecclesiae 
principes decreti hujus [Matt. 16.19] constitutio commeavit. (bid., 19). See for this 
fragment also W. Ullmann, ‘Leo I and the theme of papal primacy’, 77AS 11 (1960), 
25-51, esp. 45. 

° Council of Sardica, canon 3c: (...) si uobis placet, sanctissimi Petri apostoli 
memoriam honoremus (...). See C.H. Turner, Ecclestae occidentalis monumenta tunis 
antiquissima, Oxford 1899, 456. See about this canon: H. Hess, The canons of the coun- 
cul of Sardica [Oxford Theological Monographs, I], Oxford 1958, 109-127 (VI the 
appeal canons) and P. Blet, ‘Les canons de Sardique et les libertés gallicanes. A 
propos du IIle article de 1682’, Recherches de Science religieuse 49 (1961), 37-67. 

” See Y. Congar, L’eccléstologie du haut Moyen-Age: de Saint Grégoire le Grand a la 
désunion entre Byzance et Rome, Paris 1968, 226-232. 
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has revealed how existing materials were interpolated, strongly genera- 
lized and falsely presented in the form of ancient papal decretals. 
These texts were compiled between 847 and 852 under the pseudo- 
nym of Isidorus Mercator. ‘The compilers intended to emphasize the 
independence of the bishops and abbots vis-a-vis the interference of 
Charles the Bald (823-877) in ecclesiastical affairs. It was a reaction 
from the side of the church to the decisions of the Diet of Epernay 
(846). However, in order to resist the king’s pressure, the local church 
required a feudal lord of her own for purposes of supervision and 
control. For this reason the texts highlight the competence of the 
Roman Pontiff, albeit merely as derivative of the independence — 
the exemption — of the local church.’ Amongst other things, the false 
decretals state that everyone is entitled to appeal freely and directly 
to the supreme authority of the pope.’ During the following cen- 
turies, these decretals assumed a life of their own. They were held 
to be authentic and, thanks to their implied age and ongin, they 
gained enormous authority, although at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury we already find some theologians and canonists in Paris expres- 
sing their doubts as regards their authenticity. 

However, not just the authority of the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals 
was determinative for the acceptance of the pope as supreme and 
direct judge of appeal. During the twelfth century, canon law went 
its own way as a discipline distinct from theology. Moreover, canonical 
procedure was developing, largely based on Roman civil procedure 
(the extraordinary cognitio). Ganon law as applied in this ecclesiasti- 
cal litigation had a universal character. Contrary to other medieval 
systems of law, canon law was not restricted to a certain territory 
or to a limited jurisdiction. It applied to all Christians irrespective 
of gender, class or social position. Part of this new procedural law 
involved the night to appeal. It is not surprising that, since appeal 


® This is the traditional view found in the secondary literature. See, e.g. H. Schrors, 
Hinkmar Erzbischof von Reims: sein Leben und seine Schriften, Freiburg im Breisgau 1884, 
46-48. Some of the more recent studies display a somewhat different explanation. 
See W. Hartman, ‘Falschungsverdacht und Falschungsnachweis im friheren Mittelalter’, 
Falschungen im Muttelalter 11 [MGH, Schriften 33, II], Hannover 1988, 111-127 and 
J.L. Nelson, Charles the Bald, London-New York 1992, 66-67. For further literature 
on the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, see H. Fuhrmann, Einfluss und Verbreitung der pseu- 
dowsidorischen Falschungen von threm Auftauchen bis in die neuere Ket, Stuttgart 1972-1974. 

’ G. Hartmann, Der Prmat des Romischen Bischofs bei Pseudo-Isidor, Stuttgart 1930, 
57 59. 
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was a relatively recent institution of canon law, certain provisions 
were adopted from Roman law. The compiler of Gratian’s Decretum 
stated this explicitly, referring to the seventh book of Justinian’s 
Codex.'° Neither is it surprising, therefore, that analogous to the role 
of the emperor as supreme judge of appeal in Roman law, there 
were attempts to create a similar office in the church. 

Amongst the 27 propositions of the so-called Dictatus Papae (1075), 
a document expressing a certain stage of development in Gregory’s 
thinking on papal authority,'’ there are four statements supporting 
the position of the pope as judge of appeal: (xvi) the judgment of 
the pope can be revised by no one, but the pope can revise the 
judgment of all others, (xix) nobody is entitled to judge the pope, 
(xx) nobody shall venture to condemn a person who lodged an appeal 
to the Apostolic See, and (xxi) important affairs of any local church 
could be referred to the pope.'? Some of these maxims, however, 
were based on older but spurious texts. The idea that the judgment 
of the pope cannot be revised originates from two Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals, which were said to be derived from a letter of Pope 
Gelasius (d, 496) to Anastasius (Emperor 491-518) and from a letter 
of Pope Julius to the eastern bishops.'’ The rule that the pope can 
be judged by no one originates likewise from a spurious text dating 
back to the beginning of the sixth century, although it was said to 
derive from a fourth century synod under Pope Sylvester (d. 335)."* 

The practice of ecclesiastical life allowed the hierarchical principles 
of Gregory to be established further. A number of the Pseudo-Isido- 
rian Decretals found their way into compilations of canon law, such 
as Gratian’s Decretum (1139). The compiler of the Decretum acknowl- 


'° Viz. the part from title de appellationibus et consultatiombus (C. 7.62) until title ne 
liceat in una eademque causa (C. 7.70). See DG post C. 2 q. 6c. 41 (§25). 

'' H.E.J. Cowdrey, Pope Gregory VII 1073-1085, Oxford 1998, 502-507. 

'? The text of the Dictatus Papae is edited in E. Caspar (ed.), Das Register Gregors 
VII, Part I [MGH, Epistolae selectae II.1], Berlin 1967 (3rd ed.), 201-208. See also 
J.T. Gilchrist, ‘Canon law aspects of the eleventh century Gregorian reform pro- 
gramme’, fournal of Ecclesiastical History 13 (1962), 21-38. 

'5 See Caspar, op. cit., Part II, 549. Both texts also in P. Hinschius, Decretales 
pseudo-Isidorianae et capitula angilramm, Leipzig 1863 (reprint Aalen 1963), 639 and 
464. 

'* From the year 324 CE. This text is likewise derived from the Pseudo-Isidonan 
Decretals. See Hinschius, Decretales, 449-450. See also W. Ullmann, ‘Cardinal 
Humbert and the Ecclesia Romana’, Stud: Gregoriani per la storia di Gregorio VII e della 
riforma gregoriana 4 (1954), 111-127, esp. 114ff. and K. Hofman, Der ‘Dictatus Papae’ 
Gregors VII, Paderborn 1933, 121-126. 
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edged that the church of Rome is the source of law and authority.”” 
Texts dealing with appeal were compiled in the second part of the 
Decretum, viz. in the sixth quaestio of the second causa. In three canons 
of this quaestio, the Apostolic See is presented as judge of appeal to 
which everyone is entitled to apply directly. All three canons con- 
tain Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals.'® The first text'’? was directed at all 
administrators of churches. It named the pope as the supreme magi- 
strate. If someone was in some way treated incorrectly or had suffered 
damages, he could have recourse to the pope ‘as to the head’. 
According to another text,'® everyone can apply to the church of 
Rome ‘as to a mother, in order to be fed by her breasts, because 
a mother may not and cannot forget her child’. The third text expli- 
citly named the pope as judge of appeal in case a bishop feared that 
the metropolitan and the suffragan bishops would not be impartial." 
For the position of the pope as judge of appeal, three other canons 
are also relevant. The first one, again a Pseudo-Isidorian Decretal,”° 
prescribed that anyone anywhere in this world can lodge an appeal 
to the church of Rome, but no one is allowed to appeal from a sen- 
tence of the church of Rome. The second text forbids clerics to sue 
each other before secular courts. If their bishops are negligent, the 
pope will uphold legal order.?' The third text implied that the author- 
ity of the pope is capable of withdrawing bishops from the juris- 
diction of their metropolitan.” 

The role of the pope as direct judge of appeal for the entire 


DG post C. 25 q. 1 c. 16 1): Sacrosancta Romana ecclesia ius et auctoritatem sac- 
ns canonibus inpertit. The decretists were also of the opinion, that it is impossible to 
call the Pope to account. There was simply no one who could ask the Pope ‘cur 
ita facies?” See W. Ullmann, Medieval papalism, The political theories of the medieval cano- 
nists, London 1949, 50-51. 

'° These texts were adopted previously in a compilation of canon law texts which 
came into being between 1050 and 1075, the so-called Dwersorum patrum sententie or 
collection in 74 titles. 

'’ C. 2 q. 6c. 4. See Hinschius, Decretales, 108 and J.T. Gilchrist (ed.), Diversorum 
patrum sententie sive Collecto in LXXIV titulos digesta [Monumenta iuris canonici, series 
B, vol. I], Citta del Vaticano 1973, 22-23. 

' C. 2 q. 6 c. 8. See Hinschius, Decretales, 132 and Gilchrist, Diwersorum patrum 
sententiae, 20-21. 

" C. 2 q. 6 c. 16. See Hinschius, Decretales, 488 and Gilchrist, Diversorum patrum 
sententiae, 64—65. 

°C. 9 q. 3c. 17. See Hinschius, Decretales, 643. See also Gilchrist, Diwersorum 
patrum sententiae, 24-25. 

71 C. ll gq. lc. 39. 

” C. 16 q. 1c. 52, see §2. 
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church was confirmed, moreover, by a series of decretals. Some of 
these were enshrined in early compilations and were eventually 
adopted in the Liber Extra, also called the Decretals of Gregory IX 
(ca. 1170-1241), which was promulgated in 1234 as an official eccle- 
siastical code of law. In approximately the year 1171 Alexander III 
(1100/05-1181) designated the pope as judge of appeal, because 
according to him the pope is the supreme judge in the church.” 
Innocent III (ca. 1160-1216) stated that the Pope not only performs 
a human task on earth, but he also does the duty of the true God,” 
as does every judge. He should be just, as God is just. 

The proposition from the Dictatus Papae, that no one can judge 
the pope, touches on a problem with which the decretists have fre- 
quently struggled. What should be done if the pope were to defend 
a false doctrine? According to Huguccio (d. 1210), he should be 
considered a heretic.” But who would decide this? William of Ockam 
(1290-1349) later maintained that such a decision belongs to the 
competence of the General Council.” 

There were some significant differences between appeal to the 
pope in canon law and appeal to a higher court in secular law. 
According to Roman law, it was only possible to bring a case before 
a higher court if, in the first instance, the final sentence had already 
been pronounced. In canon law, however, provided there were good 
reasons, it was possible at any moment during legal proceedings to 
appeal to the pope. Under certain conditions, it was even possible 
to apply to the pope before ecclesiastical proceedings were initiated, 
the so-called appellatio extraiudicials.*’ Furthermore, in the law of the 


*\ In the decretal Cum sit sacrosancta (1 Comp. 2.20.5 = X 2.28.5). 

* In the decretal Quanto personam (3 Comp. 1.5.3 = X 1.7.3): “(. .) Romanus 
Pontifex, qui non puri hominis, sed veri Dei vicem genit in termis (._.)’. 

* See B. Tierney, Foundations of the Conciliar theory: the Contribution of the Medteval 
Canonists from Gratian to the Great Schism, Leyden 1998, 53ff. For Huguccio’s opinion 
on the position and authority of the Pope see also M. Rios Fernandez, ‘El primado 
del romano pontifice en el pensiamento de Huguccio de Pisa decretista’, Compostel- 
lanum 6 (1961) 47-97, 8 (1963) 65-99, 11 (1966) 29-67. 

*° As did, before him, a number of decretists. Cf. Rios Fernandez, Compostellanum, 
11 (1966), 56-57. 

“7 See the DG post C. 2 gq. 6 c. 14 and C. 2 q. 6 c. 20. For literature on the 
appellatio extramudiialis see H. Schmitz, Appellatio extrawudicialis [Miinchener Theolo- 
gische Studien, III Kanonistische Abteilung, 29], Munich 1972 and K.W. Nort, 
‘Ein Baustein der mittelalterlichen Rechtskirche: Die appellatio extraiudicialis’, R.J. 
Castillo Lara (ed.), Studia in honorem Alphons: M. Stickler, Rome 1992, 463-482. 
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decretals, it was explicitly laid down that appeal to the pope takes 
place omisso medio, i.e., by ignoring the intermediate courts. From a 
sentence of an archdeacon, therefore, one could appeal directly to 
the pope. It was not necessary to bring the case first before the 
courts of the diocesan bishop or the metropolitan.” 

The acceptance of the pope as direct judge of appeal contributed 
to the formation of a hierarchical, centralized constitution of the 
church. It resulted in a pyramidical structure ending in one central 
body and one centre of administrative powers, vz. the pope and his 
cunia. While the Council of ‘Trent confirmed this strong position, it 
would at the same time, as we shall see below, curtail the unlimited 
possibility of lodging appeal in ecclesiastical proceedings. 


IV. Van Espen’s criticism 


During the Middle Ages there were certainly attempts to control and 
restrain papal powers. Conciliarism, 1.e., the doctrine that the pope 
is subordinate to the judgment of the General Council, prevailed at 
the Councils of Constance (1414-1418) and Basle (1431-1443). 
However, conciliarism succumbed and, in the sixteenth century, it 
appears the critical attitude towards papal powers left the Catholic 
Church together with the Protestants.” 

In the seventeenth century, the study of theology at Louvain started 
to follow new patterns. The new spirit was characterized, amongst 
other things, by a greater emphasis on the early Church, the Councils 
of the first centunes and the church fathers, especially St. Augustine 
(354-430). Theology received a new orientation. It threw off the 
chains of medieval scholasticism, while the primitive Church became 
the new ideal. Moreover, the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals had in the 
meantime been exposed. Since the publication of the Magdeburg 
Centunes (from 1559 onwards), it was increasingly acknowledged — 
also among catholic canonists and theologians — that the texts were 


*8 Cf. the decretals Sz duobus (1 Comp. 2.20.7 = X 2.28.7) of Alexander III, 
Sollicitudinem pastoralis (3 Comp. 2.19.12 = X 2.28.54) from the year 1207 and Licet 
ratione delictt (X 2.2.20) of Gregory IX. 

*? A case in point is the bull Execrabils of 1459, by which Pius II (1405-1464) 
forbade all future appeals from a decision of a Pope to a General Council on pain 
of excommunication. See Bullarum Taunnensis editio, Part V, Turin 1860, 149-150. 
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spurious. The final proof was furnished by the protestant theologian 
David Blondel (1591-1655) in 1628. But more issues were at stake 
at Louvain. In particular, Rome was raising objections against the 
Augustinus, a posthumously published work on the doctrine of grace 
by the Louvain professor Cornelius Jansenius (1585-1638). Scholars, 
clerics and monks were required to sign the formulary of Alexander 
VII (1599-1667), condemning five propositions which were said to 
derive from the book. However, many at the University of Louvain 
were unwilling either to condemn Jansenius’ work or his person, all 
the more so since the five propositions could not actually be found 
in the work. Anyone who refused to sign the formulary was said to 
be a Jansenist and the Roman authorities suppressed Jansenists. The 
position of the Roman Pontiff as supreme lawgiver and magistrate, 
formerly introduced to counter a very real problem, was now felt to 
be too coercive, leaving no room for a margin of academic freedom 
or personal conscience. 

One of the Louvain scholars who applied the new theological on- 
entation to ecclesiology and canon law, thereby arriving at a system- 
atization and interpretation of ecclesiastical law, was Zeger-Bernard 
van Espen.” Although he fully accepted the validity of the sources 
of canon law, including Gratian’s Decretum with its Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals and the provisions of the Liber Extra, van Espen realized 
at the same time that, as a result of the Gregorian Church Reform, 
the constitution of the church had become overcentralized in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Van Espen himself was much more 
inclined to ascribe normative value to the institutions of the early 
Church. In his view, many malpractices had sneaked into the church 
during the Gregorian Church Reform. He himself supported the 
ancient ecclesiastical structures which, by Gregory’s time, had become 
ineffectual and had been overridden. Van Espen’s critical attitude 
and his opposition to the centralized constitution of Gregory made 
him the advocate of all theoretical movements capable of weakening 
such a constitution: Conciliarism, Episcopalism, Gallicanism, Rega- 
lism and Richerism. Specifically, van Espen adopted a critical atti- 
tude towards the institution of the Pope as highest judge of appeal. 


On the person and role of Van Espen see G. Leclerc, <eger-Bernard van Espen 
et l’autorité ecclésiastique [Studia et textus historiae juris canonici, 2], Ziinch 1964 and 
M. Nuttinck, La vie et Voevre de Keger-Bernard van Espen, Un canoniste janséniste, gallican 
et régalien a l’Unwersité de Louvain (1646-1728), Louvain 1969. 
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In his principal work, the Jus Ecclesiasticum Universum (1700, 
Supplementum 1729), we find a historical introduction which shows 
that in the early Church there was no such institution as appeal. 
Canon V of the Council of Nicaea (325), which in case of excom- 
munication allowed an ‘appeal’ to the provincial synod of bishops 
was no true appeal, since it did not suspend the excommunication. 
The only effect was that the final judgment now had to be passed 
by a different authority. Thus, this ‘appeal’ resembled much more 
a simple complaint than appeal as known to civil law. The term 
‘appeal’ was not even used. Neither was it possible to appeal from 
a judgment of the metropolitan to the primate or from the primate 
to the pope.*' About the interpretation of the canons III, IV and V 
of the Council of Sardica (343) there was in van Espen’s days a 
long-standing debate between Gallican and ultramontane authors. 
Was it true that Sardica had for the first time in history attributed 
a right to the pope which before then did not exist or was exer- 
cised by the emperor? Or had Sardica only confirmed what was in 
effect a long-standing practice? And to whom was the right attrib- 
uted, to Pope Julius personally or also to his successors? And was it 
merely a nght to order revision or also to pronounce judgment in 
the case?’ It is clear at any rate that, previous to the Council of 
Sardica, it was not generally accepted in the church that bishops, 
when deprived of their sees, could direct themselves to the pope. 
Sardica made this possible. 

In his posthumously published commentaries on the texts of the 
councils, van Espen expounded the significance of the canons III, 
IV and V of the Council of Sardica. In his opinion, the second part 
of canon III may not be interpreted to the effect that the decision 
whether or not to deprive a bishop of his see had to be taken by 
the bishop of Rome. The latter merely had to decide whether there 
were good reasons to revise the first sentence and designate judges, 
preferably neighbouring bishops, for this revision. ‘The canon had to 
be seen against the background of the ecclesiastical circumstances of 
that time, especially the struggle of Athanasius (d. 373) and the other 
orthodox bishops against the Arians. Bishop Osius of Cordova 


Z.B. van Espen, Jus Ecclesiasticum Unwersum, Pars Ill, Tit. X, cap. I §§1—5, in 
the edition Louvain 1700, Tom. II, 1488-1489. 
** About this controversy, see C.J. Hefele and H. Leclercq, Histoire des conciles 
d’apres les documents onginaux, 1, 2, Hildesheim-New York 1973, 770-777. 
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(d. 357), who proposed the canon, was of the opinion that someone 
should have the competence to decide whether or not revision of 
ecclesiastical sentences had to take place or not. Therefore, Osius 
suggested attributing this competence to Pope Julius. If the sentence 
had to be revised, the pope would appoint judges; if not, the sen- 
tence would remain in force.” 

Canon V of the Council of Sardica prescribed that, if the pope 
thought that revision of a sentence was necessary, he could also send 
one or more priests. ‘Together with the other bishops of the province 
they had to form a new tribunal which would pronounce judgment. 
According to Van Espen, this cannot be considered an appeal in 
the legal sense, but it constitutes a form of revision. After all, the 
first sentence was not suspended. To substantiate this interpretation, 
van Espen quoted a letter which Hincmar of Reims (ca. 806-882) 
had written in the name of Charles the Bald to Pope John VIII 
(d. 882). It 1s also quoted in the Jus Ecclestasticum Unwersum. {n this 
letter, Hincmar argued that the canons of Sardica did not disrupt 
the constitution of Nicaea. Because the iudex a quo was involved in 
the revision, this could not be qualified as appeal.** Until Rome 
decided that revision of the sentence to deprive a bishop of his see 
was necessary, no replacement was appointed, although the first sen- 
tence was not suspended and the bishop remained removed from 
office.” Van Espen’s investigation into and interpretations of the 
canons of the early councils were meant to make it clear that, pre- 
vious to the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, the idea that the pope would 


°° Z.B. van Espen, Tractatus historico-canonicum in omnes canones conciliorum, 
Pars III (De codicibus at collectionibus canonum a saeculo VI usque ad saeculum 
VIII), caput 1, § 5 (de canonibus sardicensis), Opera Omma, Part V, Venice 1769, 
54. See also his Dissertatio in Synodum et canones Sardicenses, scholia in canones 
1-3, in Z.B. van Espen, Commentarius in canones iuris veteris ac novi et in jus novissimum, 
Louvain, 1765, 210-214. On p. 212 reference is made to the French statesman 
and archbishop Pierre de Marca (1594-1662), who maintained that the words ‘if 
it pleases you’ and ‘to honour the remembrance of St. Peter’ demonstrate that 
canon 3c is dealing with a newly introduced rule of law. Cf. Petrus de Marca, De 
concordia sacerdotu et imperi, [s.l.] 1742, Liber 7, caput 3, n. 8 (412). 

+ Moreover, van Espen noticed (Opera Omma, Part V, Venice 1769, 55) that the 
notion appellare was used improperly in the Codex Afncanus. ‘The Codex Ecclesiae Afnca- 
nae was edited by Christophe Justel (1580-1649) in 1615. 

*> According to Pierre de Marca the supreme authority of the Provincial Synod 
of bishops was not challenged by the Council of Sardica. It merely attributed the 
Emperor’s right to order revision by a more extensive Synod to the Pope. Cf. 
Marca, op. cit., Liber 7, caput 3, n. 15-16 (412-413). 
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function as judge of appeal was simply unknown and, as a conse- 
quence, it was impossible to search for the justification of such a 
role in the early Church. 

In several of his writings, van Espen stated that the position of 
the pope as supreme judge of appeal was based on forgeries from 
the ninth century, the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals.*° For the spuri- 
ousness of these texts, sometimes in the name of early bishops of 
Rome, he referred to his contemporary, the French jurist and _his- 
torian Claude Fleury (1640—1723).*’ Fleury was of the opinion that 
these decretals, through their insertion in Gratian’s Decretum, had 
caused enormous damage to ecclesiastical discipline.** The curia now 
started to hear cases of every kind, even insignificant ones, appeals 
from interlocutory sentences, sometimes even cases of first instance. 
Moreover, these cases came from all over the world. 

By the time of Gratian, the false decretals had been considered 
authentic for more than three hundred years. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(ca. 1090-1153), for example, was convinced that appeal to the pope 
had been the common practice of the early Church. In his opinion, 
the institution as such was not contrary to the apostolic tradition. 
Bernard only considered it to be an abuse that appeal to the pope 
was so frequent and so easy.*” Thus, appeal to the pope was accepted 
in classical canon law. After the insertion of the Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals in Gratian’s Decretum, the ecclesiastical courts had acknowl- 
edged such appeal as is commune.*® According to van Espen, the 
compiler of Gratian’s Decretum could not have suspected the decre- 
tals to be spurious. He must have supposed that the right of appeal 
originated from the ¢raditio apostolica and had already been exercised 
by the first bishops of Rome.*' In his commentary on the jus novum 


© 7.E.U., Pars III, Tit. X, cap. I § 6, edition Louvain 1700, Tom. I, 1488. 

7 F.EU., ibid. § 6. Cf. Claudius Fleury, Jnstitutiones juris ecclesiatict, Pars ultima, 
Monastrium Westphaliae 1774, caput 23 (544-5350). 

8 Z.B. van Espen, Supplementum in Corpus Iuris Canonici, Paris 1729, Pars III, Tit. 
X, cap. I ad n. VI (226) (7.£.U,, Pars III, Tit. X, cap. I § 6), with reference to 
‘Claudius Fleury, Discursus quartus historicus num. 5’. Cf. C. Fleury, Discours sur 
Vhastovre ecclesiastique, Paris 1772, IV. Discours, V Appellations (149-151). 

* Z.B. van Espen, Supplementum in Corpus Iuris Canonict, Paris 1729, Pars III, Tit. 
X, cap. I ad n. IX (226) (7-E.U., Pars III, Tit. X, cap. I § 9). 

* In his work ‘De censuris ecclesiasticis’ (1709), caput V § 4, van Espen specifically 
refers to C. 3 q. 6c. 4 and 12. See Opera omnia, part VI, Venice 1769, 105. 

*! See the ‘Brevis commentarius ad Decretum Gratiani’ (posthumously published 
in 1729), commentary on C. 2 q. 6, in Van Espen, Opera omnia, part V, Venice 
1769, 193. 
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canonicum, van Espen dealt extensively with the acceptance of the 
papal right of appeal into canon law.” In the tenth century, the 
French bishops had accepted the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals and, 
thus, these texts were increasingly applied. The forgeries were grad- 
ually endorsed by general consent, quoted in synods, and eventually 
enshrined in Gratian’s Decretum and other compilations.” 

Appeal in canon law differed from appeal in secular law. It was 
not possible in secular law to apply to the sovereign directly, omisso 
medio, 1.e., while ignoring the intermediate courts. From the eleventh 
century onwards, however, it was accepted in legal practice that 
appeal to the pope could take place omuissis omnibus mtermedus. All 
ordinary jurisdiction was supposed to reside with the pope. Lesser 
prelates, i.e., the diocesan bishops, merely exercised this jurisdiction 
on his authority (demandatus).* Therefore, according to this doctrine 
the pope alone had the plenitude of ecclesiastical powers,” the bis- 
hops only part of the care and competence conferred upon them.* 
Building on the false decretals, the pope was regarded as the ordi- 
narius of the ordinaru, having direct episcopal jurisdiction in all parti- 
cular churches.” 

Van Espen paid much attention to the criticism of appeal to the 
pope which clearly already existed in the Middle Ages. At the time 
the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals were composed, it was Hincmar of 


* See Z.B. van Espen, Tractatus historico-canonicum in omnes canones con- 
ciliorum, Pars IV (De collectionibus canonum, quae saeculo VIII et IX prodierunt), 
caput I (De collectione Isidor’ vulgo Mercatonis), § 3, in Opera omnia, part V, Venice 
1769, 98-99. On p. 98 reference 1s made to the Augustian Christian Lupus 
(1611-1681), Tomus 4 schohorum in notis, 362, who maintained that the false decre- 
tals were written to substantiate the exaltation and unlimited ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Apostolic See. Cf. Christianus Lupus, Synodorum decreta et canones scholus, 
notis (. .) illustratis, Pars IV, Brussels 1723, 362. 

8 See van Espen, “Tractatus historico-canonicum’ in Opera omnia, part V, Venice 
1769, 99. 

* See the commentary of van Espen upon canon 5 of the Fourth Lateran Council 
(X 5.33.23) in Dissertatio in Concilium Generale Lateranense IV sub Innocentio 
III, Observatio in canonem 5, in Z.B. van Espen, Commentarius in canones juris vete- 
ms ac novi et in jus novissimum, Louvain 1765, 453-454. 

* For the development of the concept plenitudo potestais between the ninth and 
the twelfth century, see R.L. Benson, ‘Plenitudo potestatis, Evolution of a Formula 
from Gregory IV to Gratian’, Studia Gratiana 14 (1967), 195-217. 

© See ‘Brevis commentarius ad Decretum Gratiani’, commentary upon C. 2 q. 6, 
in Van Espen, Opera omnia, part V, Venice 1769, 193. 

7 See Z.B. van Espen, Supplementum in Corpus luris Canonici, Paris 1729, Pars III, 
Tit. X, cap. IT ad n. V (227) (7.4.U., Pars TI, Tit. X, cap. II § 5). 
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Reims who in a letter addressed in the name of Charles the Bald* 
to Pope John VIII expressed an unfavourable opinion concerning 
the new procedural rule of law.” The French bishops maintained 
that this form of appeal was in contravention of the canons of the 
Council of Nicaea, the African councils and of ancient custom. If 
such an appeal was indeed allowed, they would no longer meet in 
a synod of bishops. According to caput 19 of the same letter, the 
appeal deprived sentences by the synod of all effect, including the 
condemnation of those who had committed the most gruesome cnmes, 
proved by solid evidence. Moreover, the bishops themselves were 
now greatly inconvenienced, since, as a result of the appeal, they 
would have to continue legal proceedings in Rome.” 

In a letter to Pope Honorius II (d. 1130), archbishop Haildebert 
of ‘Tours (ca. 1055-1133) complained especially about abusing the 
appeal to the Pope.”' The same can be said for Bernard of Clairvaux, 
to whom van Espen paid by far the most attention. In two of his 
works, van Espen quoted extensively texts from De consideratione, a 
mirror of popes which Bernard had written for his student, Eugene 
III (d. 1153).°? Bernard’s remarks specifically refer to the suspending 
effect of appeal and the fact that it is always possible to apply to 
the pope, no matter how just the sentence of the synod of bishops. 
In short, appeal to the pope is too easy and it takes place too often: 
‘How many suspended bishops have we known who have appealed 
from the sentence, so that, in the meantime, they were permitted to 
do what is never permitted? We know that, pending the decision, 
some have been free for the rest of their lives to commit unspeak- 
able crimes, such as incest and adultery. What is this, which ought 
to be greatly feared by the wicked, other than the protection of 


* This indicates implicitly that the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals were directed against 
Charles the Bald. What other reason could there be to write such a letter in the 
name of the King? 

* See Z.B. van Espen, Supplementum in Corpus luris Canonici, Paris 1729, Pars I, 
Tit. XX, cap. I ad n. VII (56) (7-£.U., Pars I, Tit. XX, cap. II § 7). 

°° Cf. Hincmar of Reims, epistola XXXII (PL 126, column 230-244). See fur- 
ther J. Devisse, Hincmar Archevéque de Reams 845-882 [Travaux d’histoire ethico-poli- 
tique, 29], Genova 1976, Tome II, 578-579. 

>! See 7.E.U., Pars III, Tit. X, cap. I § 10, in the edition Louvain 1700, Tom. 
II, 1489-1490, with a quotation from epistola 82. Cf. Epistolae Hildeberti, Lib. II, 
41 (PL 171, col. 265-267). 

2 See 7.E.U., ibid. § 9 and ‘De censuris ecclesiasticis’, caput V § 4, in Van Espen, 
Opera omnia, Part VI, Venice 1769, 106. 
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turpitude? How long will you ignore the grumbling of the entire 
world, or do you not notice it? How long will you remain sleeping? 
How long will you hold on to your conviction concerning such a 
scandalous abuse of appeal? (...)’.°? Thus, Bernard as such did not 
reject the concept of appeal to the pope, but he strongly opposed 
its abuse.”* 

Van Espen attached great importance to the fact that the Coun- 
cil of Trent (1545-1563) had restricted the possibility of appeal. The 
Roman Pontiff retained his position as supreme judge of appeal but, 
at the insistence of Johann Gropper (1503-1559), new rules were 
promulgated to prevent abuse. It was no longer possible to appeal 
from interlocutory sentences which could still be revised in a final 
sentence (in the first instance), nor on the basis of objections which 
still could be met in a final sentence (in the first instance). As a 
consequence, appeal in canon law was no longer very different from 
appeal in civil law.» 

Van Espen’s attitude results from his ideal image of the church, 
which, obviously, differs from that of the medieval reformers. Where 
his doctrine had influence or his ideas to some extent were realized 
(e.g. in Josephism, Febronianism, and the Oud-Bisschoppelyke Cleresve 


”’ Cf. Bernardus, De consideratione, Lib. III, cap. 2 tit. 1 (De appellationibus) num. 7 
(ed. J. Leclercq and H.M. Rochais, Vol. III, Rome 1963, 436): Quantos novimus 
appellasse pulsatos, quo interim liceret, quod numquam licet! Nonnullis etiam quoad 
vixerunt, licuisse appellationis suffragio nefaria scimus, verbi gratia incestum, adulte- 
rium. Quale est hoc, turpitudini patrocinani, quod vel maxime formidan a turpibus 
oportebat? Quousque murmur universae terrae aut dissimulas, aut non advertis? 
Quousque dormitas? Quousque non evigilat consideratio tua ad tantam appella- 
tionum confusionem atque abusionem? (._.). 

+ Bernard did praise Pope Eugene for the fact that the latter sometimes did not 
admit appeals or referred them to other courts. For the opinion that litigation should 
take place where the conflict arose, reference is made to letter 59 of Cyprian 
(d. 258) to Pope Cornelius (d. 253). Cf. Epistola 59 (G@CSL 3C, 336-373). See Z.B. 
van Espen, Supplementum in Corpus luns Canonict, Paris 1729, Pars III, Tit. X, cap. I 
ad n. IX (226) (7-E.U., Pars II, Tit. X, cap. I § 9). In this fragment van Espen 
referred also to a letter of Bernard to Pope Innocent II (d. 1143), discussing the 
undesirable effects of the immediate appeal to the Pope, with a reference to epis- 
tola 178. Cf. J. Leclercq and H. Rochais (eds), S. Bernardi Opera, Vol. VII, Rome 
1974, 397-400. 

> See J.E.U., Pars Ill, Tit. X, cap. I §§ 13, 15 and 16, in the edition Louvain 
1700, Tom. II, 1489-1490, with references to Sessio 24, De reformatione, canon 
10. Cf. J. Alberigo and H. Jedin, Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta, Bologna 1973", 
765 and the commentary of Prosper Fagnani (1588-1678) on X 2.28.12. Cf. Pros- 
perus Fagnanus, Commentaria in secundum librum decretalium, Venice 1709, ad X 2.28.12, 
n. 29-30 (193). 
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in the Northern Netherlands), we encounter a Catholic Church with 
an identity different from that resulting from the Gregorian Church 
Reform. It is less centralized, with the centre of ecclesiastical admin- 
istration firmly established in the local church, and, if necessary, pro- 
tected by the secular authorities. 


V. Conclusion 


An examination of the formation of the institution ‘Pope as direct 
judge of appeal’ in the Middle Ages and the critical reflection upon 
this development several centuries later in the works of van Espen 
provides interesting comparisons and contrasts. 

In the two approaches, i.e., that of the medieval reformers and 
that of van Espen, authoritative texts, especially the Pseudo-Isidonan 
Decretals are of vital importance. In the days of Gregory these texts 
naming the pope as supreme judge of appeal, were unquestionably 
accepted as papal decretals from the first centuries of our era. In 
the days of van Espen it was beyond doubt that they were actually 
forgeries from the ninth century. 

In his day, Gregory VII suffered from the church’s decentralized 
constitution and, specifically, her vulnerability to the greed of the 
nobility and to interference by secular powers. A strong papacy 
seemed the appropriate remedy. It aimed to ensure a close-knit inter- 
national community of faithful, all living in accordance with high 
moral standards. In his day, van Espen suffered from the church’s 
overcentralized constitution, especially the fact that decisions were 
taken in Rome and from there coercively imposed upon the entire 
world, a policy which proved a constant threat to scholarly freedom 
and left little scope for a personal conscience. His remedy was a 
decentralized constitution with more autonomy for the local churches. 
Both the approach of the medieval reformers and that of van Espen 
are characterized by a critical attitude towards the constitution of 
the contemporary church. In both approaches, there is a sincere 
desire to bring the church into a better position to fulfill her role in 
the world. Both embody an idealistic, or at any rate improved, vision 
of the church’s constitution. In both instances, the role of the pope 
as direct judge of appeal is the focus of criticism. Both have a corres- 
ponding plan for reform, although they see this reform as the return 
to earlier, more preferable principles. The nature of the criticism, 
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however, differs to the extent that it was dictated by different cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, history demonstrates that, in all theological 
and political efforts by the faithful to realize the ideal image of what 
they believe the church to be, different situations require different 
legal remedies. 

Finally, it should be noted, that the importance of this compari- 
son is not restricted to history. Nowadays, we also experience the 
‘shape’ of the church, 1.e., as she displays herself to the faithful. We 
also have a vision of the ideal church and think of reform plans. 
But no matter how we would like to remodel the constitution of the 
church today, the question of centralization or decentralization 1s 
inevitable. This article has attempted to show that in answering that 
question it is impossible to ignore the various traditions of which we 
are a part.” 


© T would like to thank prof. Chris Coppens (Nederasselt) and prof. Jan Visser 
(Zeist) for their commentary on the draft version of this paper and prof. Margaret 
Hewett (Cape Town) for advice and for correcting the English of my text. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


DIE AUTORITAT VON SCHRIFT UND TRADITION IN 
DEN RELIGIONSVERHANDLUNGEN DES AUGSBURGER 
REICHSTAGES VOM JAHRE 1530! 


Eugéne Honée 


Finleitung 


In ihrem Beitrag zu diesem Band zeigt Marcia Colish, dal} die 
Theologen des Mittelalters recht unterschiedliche Autoren und Instanzen 
als auctontates betrachteten. AuBer biblischen Autoren und Kirchenva- 
tern erkannten sie auch p4pstlichen Dekreten und Konzilsbeschltissen 
Autoritat zu, ja auf die Dauer assimilierten sie sogar zahlreiche nicht- 
christliche Quellen. Die Diskussionen der Scholastiker spitzten sich 
auf die Frage zu, wie das aus so vielen divergierenden Quellen zusam- 
mengesetzte Erbe zu interpretieren sei. Im Laufe des Mittelalters, so 
Marcia Colish, hat in der Methodologie eine tief greifende Schwer- 
punktverlagerung stattgefunden, und entwickelte sich allmahlich neben 
der gangigen historischen und textuellen Kritik auch eine philoso- 
phisch ausgerichtete Analyse dieses massiven Erbes der Vergangenheit. 

Unsere 1m nachstehenden zu erlauternde These ist die, dal} im 
sechzehnten Jahrhundert, als die scholastische Theologie in Diskredit 
geriet, zum ersten Mal eine bedeutende Sichtung in den awuctontates 
der Vergangenheit vorgenommen wurde. Da wurden auf einmal die 
biblischen Autoren von den andern auctoritates abgesondert und wurde 
in bestimmten Kreisen sogar die Heilige Schnft zur einzigen Norm 
in Glaubenssachen erhoben. Diese Entwicklung nahm beim Humanis- 
mus ihren Anfang und erreichte in der Reformation ihren Hohepunkt. 
Schon Erasmus behauptete hin und wieder, dali sich die ‘Theologie 
ausschlieBlich an die Schrift zu halten habe, ohne daf er sich jedoch 
von dieser Behauptung ein hermeneutisches Prinzip machte.’ Das 


Die Ubersetzung aus dem Niederlandischen verdanke ich meinem Kollegen 
Frans Stoks, em. Prof. der Katholischen Universitat Nijmegen. 
* Vgl. vor allem seine Begleischriften zum Neuen Testament, z.B. die Paraclesis 
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geschah erst bei Luther, und dieser wurde erst dazu herausgefordert, 
als er unversehens mit der romischen Kurie uber den Ablafs in Kon- 
flikt geriet. Erst dieser Streit iber einen genau umschriebenen Kir- 
chenbrauch rief Luthers Sola scnptura auf den Plan. Kaum jedoch 
war diese Idee geboren, als sie unaufhaltsam um sich griff und sich 
als kirchentrennendes Prinzip auswirkte.° 

Wir Heutigen machen uns vielfach eine viel zu simple Vorstellung 
von der Scheidung der Geister, die durch das reformatorische Schrift- 
prinzip ausgelost wurde. DaB die Protestanten lediglich noch der 
Schrift Autoritat zuerkannten und die Tradition ohne weiteres ver- 
warfen, laBt sich schwerlich aufrechterhalten. So, in dieser verein- 
fachenden Weise haben die Angehorigen der romisch-katholischen 
Kirche den Streitfall 6fters wiedergegeben. Sie stellten die Sache so 
hin, als ob die protestantische Welt die Schrift statt und wider die 
Tradition zur Geltung gebracht hatte, sie selber der Schrift und der 
Tradition treu geblieben waren.* 

Im Lichte der von Marcia Colish geschilderten Entwicklung bedeu- 
tet das Erscheinen des Sola-scriptura-Prinzips nicht, dafs die Autortat 
der Tradition untergraben wurde, vielmehr dal} das Erbe der Vergan- 
genheit in zwei Teile, Schnft und Tradition, aufgeteilt und, nach- 
dem ihre Diastase einmal erfolgt war, um ihr gegenseitiges Verhaltnis 
gestritten wurde. 

Anders als die amerikanische Gelehrte werden wir uns auf eine 
Betrachtung synchroner Denkformen beschranken, das heifst: nicht 
wie sie, eine Entwicklung von Standpunkten schildern, sondern zwei 
Standpunkte vergleichen, die zusammen zu einem bestimmten 
Zeitpunkt in der langen Reformationsgeschichte el1ngenommen wur- 
den. Als Querschnitt wird 1530, gewahlt und unser Interesse gilt 
einer Diskussion, die in diesem Jahr 1m Deutschen Reich zwischen 
Katholiken und Lutheranern stattgefunden hat. Die Diskussion, die 
wir 1m Auge haben, spielte sich auf einem von Karl V. nach Augsburg 
einberufenen Reichstag ab. Sie wurde von jener Bekenntnisschrift 


vom Jahre 1516: Ezasmus von Rotterdam. Ausgewahlte Schriften, hrsg. v. W. Welzig, Bd 
Ill, 4-37, hier 27ff. 

> H. Preuss, Die Entwicklung des Schrifiprinzips ber Luther bis zur Leipziger Disputation, 
Leipzig 1901. B. Lohse, Luthers Theologie in threr historischen Entwicklung und in threm 
systematischen Kusammenhang, Gottingen 1995, Kap. 13 u. 20. 

* Zur Entwicklung der kontroverstheologischen Problemstellung s. D. Wiederkehr, 
‘Das Prinzip Uberlieferung’, in: W. Kern u.a., Handbuch der Fundamentaltheologie, Bd. 
IV, Freiburg *2000, 65-81. 
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ausgelést, die unter dem Namen Confessio Augustana bekannt ist. Auf 
romisch-katholischer Seite erfolgte als Rephk auf diese Bekenntnisschrift 
eine nicht weniger programmatische Erklarung: die Confutatio Confessions 
Augustanae. 

Es gibt einen besonderen Grund, das Thema ‘Schrift und Tradition’ 
anhand des Augsburger Reichstags von 1530 naher zu beleuchten. 
Die dort geftthrte Diskussion war nicht nur durch Streit und Kontro- 
verse gekennzeichnet, sie war zum Teil auch Dialog und lief sogar 
auf ein Religionsgesprach hinaus, die erste Begegnung mit diesem 
Namen, die 1m sechzehnten Jahrhundert auf nationaler Ebene statt- 
gefunden hat. Es lohnt sich, der Frage nachzugehen, ob Altglaubige 
und Protestanten hinsichtlich des Themas, das uns hier beschaftigt, 
auBer dai sie einander gegeniiberstanden auch irgendwie nebenein- 
ander gestanden haben. 

Die Form unserer Ausfiihrungen ist einem Trichter vergleichbar. 
Wir schreiten vom Allgemeinen zum Besonderen (I), von der Confessio 
und Confutatio zu einem einzigen Streitpunkt, den beide Schriften 
behandeln (II-III) und schlieBlich landen wir bei dem Dialog tber 
diesen Punkt im Augsburger Kolloquium (IV). 


I. Der Augsburger Reichstag 


Der Reichstag von 1530 laBt sich noch am besten charakterisieren 
als ein Nationalkonzil unter der Leitung Kaiser Karls V.° Dieser 
hatte sich von Spanien tiber Italien nach Deutschland begeben, fest 
entschlossen, entweder auf dem Wege der Beratung oder unter 
Anwendung von Miulitargewalt der Glaubensspaltung ein Ende zu 
setzen. Die Chronologie des Reichstags zeigt, mit wieviel Geduld er 
ersteren von diesen zwei Wegen beschritten hat. Mehr als vier Monate 
lang versuchte er auf friedliche Weise sein Ziel zu erreichen. Wir 
sollten aber bedenken, dafS er wahrend dieser ganzen Zeit auch die 
muilitarische Altnernative vorbereitet hat. Nachdem der Reichstag ein- 
mal mit einem Fiasko geendet hatte, erwies sich jedoch der zweite 


E. Honée, “Die Religionsverhandlungen der Reichstage von Nirnberg (1524), 
Speyer (1526) und Augsburg (1530) und die Entstehung der Idee eines Religions- 
gesprachs’, in: Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis (Dutch Review of Church History) 73 
(1993) 1-30, hier 27-30. 
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Weg als unbegehbar und der Kaiser sah sich gezwungen, unverrich- 
teter Dinge nach Spanien zuriickzukehren.° 

Das Wort ‘Nationalkonzil’ trnfft, rein formal betrachtet, eigentlich 
nicht zu. Die Tagung von 1530 hatte keinen kirchlichen, sondern 
weltlichen Charakter. Sie war eine Sitzung des Reichsoberhauptes 
mit den territorialen Machthabern im Deutschen Reich, Kurfiirsten, 
Fursten und Vertretern von Reichsstadten. Zu diesen sogenannten 
Reichsstanden gehorten tibrigens auch mehrere Erzbischofe, Bischofe 
und Abte. 

Der Reichstag von 1530 wurde von einer auffallend groBen Anzahl 
von weltlichen und geistlichen Standen besucht. Die Mehrzahl der 
Teilnehmer war mit einem Schwarm von Beratern erschienen, unter 
ihnen auBer Kanzleibeamten auch Theologen und Kanonisten. Mit 
durch das Hinzuziehen grofBen Stils dieser Spezialisten bekam die- 
ser Reichstag einen semikirchlichen Charakter. Er trug auSerdem 
ein auffallig internationales Geprage. Zahlreiche auslandische Macht- 
haber hatten Delegierte an den Kaiserhof entsendet. Eigens sei hier 
Papst Clemens VII. erwahnt, der sich durch einen Legaten mit weit- 
reichenden Vollmachten hatte vertreten lassen: Kardinal Lorenzo 
Campeggio. 

Der Reichstag war durch vier Hauptmomente gekennzeichnet: 1. 
durch die 6ffentliche Verlesung der Conjessio Augustana, 2. durch die 
Bekanntgabe — mehr als einen Monat spater — der darauffolgenden 
katholischen Replik, der Confutatio, 3. durch ein zwei Wochen dau- 
erndes Religionsgesprach und 4. durch die mtthsame Vorbereitung 
eines recessus impern oder Reichstagsbeschlusses. Von diesen vier Haupt- 
momenten verdient besonders das erste eine nahere Erlauterung; hat 
es doch den weiteren Verlauf des Reichstags weitgehend bestimmt. 

Die Bekenntnisschrift, die am 25. Juni in pleno verlesen und anschhie- 
Bend in einer deutschen und lateinischen Version dem Kaiser tiber- 
geben wurde, war im Wesentlichen von Philipp Melanchthon verfabt 
worden, trug aber am Schluf8 die Namen von sieben evangelischen 


° Fur eine zusammenfassende Darstellung der Augsburger Religionsverhandlungen 
vel. jetzt G. Wenz, Theologie der Bekenntnisschriften der evangelisch-luhterischen Kirche. Eine 
historische und systematische Einftihrung in das Konkordienbuch, 2 Bde, Berlin-New York 
1996-1998, 1, 351-418. Zu Karl V. und seinen kirchenpolitischen Zielen s. ebd. 
351-357 und E. Honée, ‘Kontinuitat und Konsistenz der katholischen Concordiapohitik 
wahrend des Augsburger Reichstags 1530’, in: H. Immenkotter u. G. Wenz, Jm 
Schatten der Confessio Augustana. Die Religionsverhandlungen des Augsburger Reichstages 1530 
wm hustorischen Kontext, RST 136 Minster 1997, 84-98. 
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Standen, ftinf Fiirsten und zwei Stadten.’ Wahrend Melanchthon als 
Autor oder Hauptautor der Confessio Augustana (von nun an bezeich- 
net als CA) gelten kann, stammt sie de iure von den genannten Unter- 
zeichnern. Eben sie waren 1530 die Bekenner. Ubrigens reden die 
sieben Unterzeichner in den einzelnen Artikeln im eigenem Namen 
und im Namen der ‘ecclesiae apud nos’, somit im Namen der kirch- 
lichen Gemeinden ihrer Lander und Stadte.® 

Die CA hat eine komplizierte Redaktionsgeschichte, die hier gro- 
Benteils ibergangen werden mu. Was nicht unerwahnt bleiben darf, 
ist, daf} die ersten Entwiirfe sich nur mit Kirchenbrauchen befab- 
ten. Das Ausschreiben fiir den Reichstag, das die evangelischen Stande 
vom Kaiser empfangen hatten, veranlaBte sie nicht dazu, Lehrfragen 
anzuschneiden.’ Das einzig Erforderliche erschien eine schriftliche 
Verantwortung der praktischen Reformen, die in ihren Landern mit 
ihrer Einstimmung durchgeftihrt worden waren. Als sie aber in Augs- 
burg ankamen, kursierte dort ein Pamphlet aus der Feder des katho- 
lischen Theologen Johann Eck, in dem die reformatorische Lehre 
als Ketzerei abgestempelt wurde.'® Diese tiberraschende Attacke notigte 
die lutherischen Stande, ihre Rechtglaubigkeit unter Beweis zu stel- 
len und dem Kaiser mit ‘einem Theorie und Praxis explizit integrie- 
renden Glaubensbekenntnis’ (G. Wenz) entgegenzutreten. ''! 

So erklart es sich, daB der endgiiltige Text der CA aus zwei Teilen 
besteht, deren ersterer 21 ‘Artikel des Glaubens’ umfaft, deren zwei- 
ter sieben Reformartikel, oder, wie die Uberschrift lautet, ‘Artikel, 
von welchen Zwiespalt ist, da erzahlet werden die Mifbrauch, so 
gedndert seind’.'* Anders als fiir die heutigen lutherischen Kirchen 
lag fir den Autor und die Unterzeichner der Schwerpunkt des Textes 
beim zweiten Teil, nicht bei der ‘summa der lehre’ des ersten ‘Teils. 


” Text der CA: Die Bekenntnissschnifien der evangelisch-lutherschen Kirche, Gottingen 
1963; 71992 (= BSLK) 31-137 (S. 136f. die Namen der Unterzeichner). 

® Zur Frage nach dem Subjekt des Bekenntnisses vgl. W. Maurer, Hustorischer 
Kommentar zur Confessio Augustana, Bd. I, Gitersloh 1974, 68-70. 

* Das Ausschreiben vom 21.1.1530: K.E. Forstemann, Urkundenbuch zu der Geschichte 
des Reichstages zu Augsburg, 2 Bde, Halle 1833-1835. Neudruck Osnabriick 1966, 1, 7f: 

'0 W. Gussmann, D. Johann Ecks 404 Artikel zum Reichstag von Augsburg 1530, Quellen 
und Forschungen zur Geschichte des Augsburgischen Bekenntnisses, Bd. 2, Kassel 
1930. 

'' Zur Redaktionsgeschichte der CA s. Maurer, Kommentar, 61-72 und G. Wenz, 
Theologie, 1, 419-485 (das Zitat: 433). 

' BSLK 50 u. 84. 
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Diese Gewichtverteilung hat in der Reaktion der katholischen 
Reichstagsmehrheit nachgewirkt. Kaiser und katholische Stande soll- 
ten ihre Argusaugen primar auf die zweite Halfte der CA richten, 
auf die Artikel ‘von welchen Zwiespalt ist’. 

Die Reaktion von Seiten der Katholiken trat zuerst in der Konfu- 
tation in Erscheinung, danach im Religionskolloquium. Genauso wie 
die CA ist auch die Confutatio von Theologen fiir eine christliche 
Obrigkeit abgefaBt worden. Die Obrigkeit waren in diesem Fall nicht, 
wie man vielleicht erwarten wiirde, die katholischen Stande, sondern 
der Kaiser. Und die Autorschaft kommt nicht einer Person, sondern 
einem vielképfigen Ausschu8 zu, etwa 20 Theologen aus allen 
Himmelsrichtungen von Deutschland. Jeder von ihnen war im Gefolge 
eines Reichsstandes nach Augsburg gekommen. Der Vorsitz dieses 
Gremiums wurde Lorenzo Campeggio tibertragen. Am 3. August 
wurde das Endresultat 1m Namen des Kaisers den Protestanten durch 
Verlesung bekannt gegeben.” 

Aufs Ganze gesehen hatte die Replik zwar den Charakter einer 
Widerlegung, aber im Einzeln wurden dennoch verschiedene Artikel 
der CA als tibereinstimmend mit der Lehre der Kirche gebilligt. Die 
Kritik galt vor allem dem zweiten Teil der CA. Hier wurde die 
evangelische Minderheit aufgerufen, ihre Neuerungen riickgangig zu 
machen. Als aber die Bekenner sich dem kaiserlichen Machtwort 
nicht fiigen wollten, erklarten sich die altglaubigen Stande bereit, als 
Vermittler zwischen ihnen und dem Kaiser aufzutreten. Von nun an 
wurde alles darangesetzt, die in Confessio und Confutatio artikulierten 
Gegensatze in einem Religionsgesprach zu iiberbriicken."” 

Das am 16. August inaugurierte Kolloquium fand statt in einem 
Ausschuf3 oder einer Reichstagskommission. Darin waren die altglau- 
bigen und evangelischen Stande paritatisch, das heifst mit einer glei- 
chen Anzahl von Fiirsten, ftirstlichen Raten und Theologen vertreten. 


'S Text der Widerlegung: H. Immenkotter, Die Confutatio der Confessio Augustana vom 
3. August 1530, Corpus Catholicorum 33, Minster 1979; 71981 (= Conf). Die Ein- 
leitung bietet 15-49 eine Ubersicht der Entstehungsgeschichte. Fiir eine neuhoch- 
deutsche Ubertragung s. H. Immenkétter, Der Reichstag zu Augsburg und die Confutatio. 
Historische Einfithrung und neuhochdeutsche Ubertragung, Katholisches Leben und Kirchen- 
reform im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung 39, Minster 1979. 

't W. Becker, ‘Die Verhandlungen der Reichsstande tiber die Confessio Augustana 
als Ringen um Einheit und Kirchenreform’, in: E. Iserloh (Hrsg.), Conjfessto Augustana 
und Confutatio. Der Augsburger Reichstag 1530 und die Einheit der Kirche, RST 118, Miinster 
1980, 127-54. 
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Die Teilnehmer, unter denen Johann Eck auf der einen und Melanch- 
thon auf der anderen Seite eine Schliisselrolle zukam, erreichten in 
den dogmatischen Fragen weitgehend einen Konsens, allein die heif 
umstrittenen Fragen der kirchlichen Praxis wurden nicht verglichen.”” 

Nach dem Scheitern des Gesprachs war der Kaiser wieder am 
Zug. Im letzten Stadium des Reichtags hat er versucht, die Protestanten 
fiir einen Abschied zu gewinnen, in dem der im Kolloquium erreichte 
Teilkonsens festgeschrieben war. Als dieser Versuch scheiterte, hat 
er im Einvernehmen mit den katholischen Standen den strengen und 
harten Abschied vom 19. November 1530 erlassen. Dieser Beschluf 
schrieb den Protestanten vor, das sie innerhalb von sechs Monaten 
zur romischen Kirche zurickgekehrt sein sollten.'® 


Il. Das Verhdltnis von Schrift und Tradition nach der CA 


In der ganzen CA kommt das deutsche Wort “Tradition’ nicht vor, 
wohl aber das lateinische Aquivalent ‘traditio’, dieses jedoch nur in 
der Pluralform ‘traditiones’ und fast immer mit der Hinzufiigung 
‘humanae’ oder ‘hominum’. Mit dem Ausdruck ‘traditiones humanae’ 
sind von der kirchlichen Autoritat angeordnete Brauche gemeint. 
Beispiele fiir solche Brauche sind die Fastengebote, liturgische Bestim- 
mungen, auch das Sonntagsgebot und die Feiertagsordnung. Der 
deutsche Text faBt diese Brauche zusammen unter dem Wort ‘Men- 
schensatzungen’.'’ Was Menschen gebieten oder verbieten, steht im 
Urteil der CA vielfach diametral Gottes Anordnungen gegeniiber. 
Mit anderen Worten: das Wort ‘Menschensatzungen’ und sein lateini- 


H. Immenkotter, Um die Einheit im Glauben. Die Unionsverhandlungen des Augsburger 
Reichstags im August und September 1530, KLK 33, Minster *1974, 24-67, E. Honée, 
Der Libell des Hueronymus Vehus zum Augsburger Reichstag. Untersuchung und Texte zur katho- 
lischen Concordia-Polttk, Minster 1988, RST 125, 49-50. 

'© Text des Reichstagsabschieds: Neue und vollsténdigere sammlung der reichs-abschtede, 
2 Bde, Frankfurt a.M. bei E.M.A. Koch 1747, 2, 306ff. 

'’ B. Dittrich, Das Traditionsverstandnis in der Confessio Augustana und in der Confutatio, 
Erfurter Theologische Studien, Bd. 51, Leipzig 1983 16-18 unter Verweis auf CA 
XX, 3, XXVI, 2, 8 und XXVIII, 30. Vgl. auch die “Gemeinsame Erklarung des 
Okumenischen Arbeitskreises evangelischer und katholischer Theologen iiber Kanon, 
Heilige Schrift und Tradition’, in: W. Pannenberg u. Th. Schneider, Verbindliches 
Keugmis I: Kanon-Schrift-Tradition, Dialog der Kirchen. Verdéffentlichungen des Oku- 
menischen Arbeitskreises evangelischer und katholischer Theologen, Bd. 7, 371-397, 
hier 386-388. 
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sches Aquivalent ‘traditiones humanae’ haben im Bekenntnis vielfach 
einen negativen Beiklang. Hier tut sich der Gegensatz Schnft und 
Tradition vor uns auf. 

Bevor wir auf das Urteil der Bekenner tiber die ‘traditiones huma- 
nae’ naher eingehen, miissen wir uns tber einen anderen, nicht weni- 
ger wichtigen Sachverhalt Rechenschaft geben. In der CA wird 
durchaus ein positiver Ausblick auf das, was wir heute primar unter 
Tradition verstehen, vermittelt: die christliche Uberlieferung, die in 
Symbola, Ausspriichen von Kirchenvatern, Konzilsbeschliissen und 
anderen Entscheidungen des kirchlichen Lehramts ihren Niederschlag 
gefunden hat. Zwar wird Tradition in diesem Wortsinn nirgends ter- 
minologisch erfafst, aber die Wirklichkeit selber, die wir mit den 
Worten ‘Tradition’ und ‘kirchliche Uberlieferung’ bezeichnen, ist im 
Glaubensbekenntnis durchaus deutlich erkennbar."* 

Einer generellen Bezugsnahme auf die Tradition begegnen wir 
beim Ubergang vom ersten zum zweiten Teil der CA. Hier behaup- 
ten die Confessores, dafs in ihren 21 Lehrartikeln sich nichts finde, 
‘was abweicht von der Heiligen Schrift und von der universalen, 
auch von der rémischen Kirche, wie wir diese aus den Schriftstellern 
kennen’.'? Mit den hier genannten ‘Schriftstellern’ (scriptores) sind die 
Kirchenvater gemeint. Eine Bemerkung mit dem gleichen Tenor 
findet sich am Schlu®B des zweiten Teils: ‘Bei uns gilt weder in der 
Lehre, noch in den Zeremonien etwas, was der Heiligen Schrift oder 
der katholischen Kirche entgegensteht’.”° 

Alles weist darauf hin, daf} Melanchthon diese allgemeine Behaup- 
tung in den einzeln Artikeln hat wahr machen wollen. ‘atsachlich 
stoBen wir in jedem von diesen Artikeln auBer auf Schriftbeweise 
auch auf ‘Traditionsbeweise. Diese haben vielfach einen expliziten 
Charakter, hie und da stehen sie aber mehr oder weniger verbor- 
gen im Text. 

Ein treffendes Beispiel fiir die letztgenannte Arbeitsweise bietet Art. 


'® Zum Folgenden grundlegend W.-D. Hauschild, ‘Die Bewertung der Tradition 
in der lutherischen Reformation’, in: Pannenberg u. Schneider, <eugnis 195-231, 
hier 225-231. 

'9 “Haec fere summa est doctrinae apud nos, in qua cerni potest nihil inesse, 
quod discrepet a scripturis vel ab ecclesia catholica vel ab ecclesia Romana, qua- 
tenus ex scnptonbus nobis nota est’, BSLK 83c. 

0“. .) ut intelligi posset, in doctrina ac caeremoniis apud nos nihil esse recep- 
tum contra scripturam aut ecclesiam catholicam (. .)’, BSLK 134. 
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10 tber die Eucharistie Die lateinische und die deutsche Fassung 
dieses Artikels divergieren und verbalisieren jede auf verschiedene 
Weise, aber beide im Gegensatz zu der Lehre Zwinglis, den Glauben 
an die realis presentia. In der lateinischen Fassung findet sich die Aus- 
sage, ‘quod corpus et sanguis vere adsint’.”! Diese pragnante Formu- 
lerung hat Melanchthon selber gepragt. An anderer Stelle treffen 
wir sie an als SchluBfolgerung einer kleinen, von ihm selber herge- 
stellten Sentenzensammlung. Die Schnift, die wir meinen, schickte 
Melanchthon Anfang 1530 an seinen Freund Myconius. Er wollte 
ihm darin zeigen, dal} die patres Zwingli ins Unrecht setzten und 
‘idem sensisse quod nos, videlicet corpus et sanguinem vere adesse’.”* 

Was die deutsche Fassung desselben Artikels betrifft, diese ist gleich- 
falls aus der Tradition geschopft, hier hat aber ein Konzilstext als 
Beispiel gedient, noch gar der Entscheid eines mittelalterlichen Konzils. 
Es ‘wird gelehrt’, so lautet die deutsche Fassung, ‘daf8 wahrer Leib 
und Blut Christi wahrhaftiglich unter der Gestalt des Brots und Weins 
im Abendmahl gegenwartig sei’.2*> Das vierte Laterankonzil hat sich 
1215 in etwa dem gleichen Wortlaut ausgedriickt und auf Lateinisch 
erklart: ‘[quod] corpus et sanguis. .sub speciebus panis et vini vera- 
citer continentur’.”* 

Art. 10 ist in mehr als nur einer Hinsicht relevant fiir Melanchthons 
Verhalten der Tradition gegentiber. Er dokumentiert nicht nur sein 
Bediirfnis, so viel wie moéglich an die Tradition anzukniipfen, son- 
dern auch die Aufrechterhaltung des reformatorischen Schriftprinzips. 
Ebenso leicht wie er Lateranum IV stillschweigend zitiert, kritisiert 
er es auch stillschweigend. Was er im Abendmahlsartikel nicht tiber- 
nahm, das war die mittelalterliche Lehre von der Transsubstantiation, 
wie sie Lateranum IV formuliert hatte, noch gar in einem Atem mit 
der Lehre von der Realprasenz.” Diese theologisch-dogmatische 


7 BSLK 64. 

*? Meine Kursivierung. Vgl. fiir die “Sententiae veterum aliquot scnptorum de 
coena Dominv: Philippi Melanthonis Opera quae supersunt omma, hg. v. C. Bretschneider 
u. H. Bindseil, Halle-Braunschweig 1834-1840, Neudruck Frankfurt a. M. 1963, 
Corpus Reformatorum 1-28 (CR 1-28), 23, 727-752. Die Widmung an Myconius: 
CR 2, 29-32 (Text), H. Scheible (Hg.), Melanchthons Bnefwechsel. Kritische und kom- 
mentierte Gesamtausgabe, Stuttgart/Bad Canstatt 1977ff. (= MBW) 863 (Regest). 

* BSLK 64. 

“1-H. Denzinger (Hg.), Enchindion symbolorum et definitionum/P. Hiinermann (Hg.), 
Kompendium der Glaubensbekenntnisse und kirchlichen Lehrentscheidungen, 37. Aufl., Freiburg 
1991 (= DH) 802. 

25 «Jesus Christus, cuius corpus et sanguis in sacramento.  veraciter conti- 
nentur, transubstantiatis pane in corpus et vino in sanguinem’, ebd. 
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Begriindung der Realprasenz hat Melanchthon in CA 10 bewubt 
iibergangen.”° 

Der Umgang der Lutheraner mit der Uberlieferung lat sich in 
drei Punkten folgendermafen charakterisieren. 1. Sehr breit ist die 
Skala zitierter Autoritaten. Auer den altkirchlichen Symbola wer- 
den vorwiegend Texte von Kirchenvatern benutzt, daneben aber 
auch alte Rechtsvorschnften und sogar alte liturgische Quellen. Kaum 
findet man aber eine Berufung auf Theologen der mittelalterlichen 
Kirche, was zweifellos als ein Zeichen theologischer Geringschatzung 
zu deuten ist.?’ 

2. Die Autoritat der Uberlieferung ist derjenigen der Schrift unter- 
geordnet, wie der Umgang mit Lateranum IV beweist. In Art. 10 
wird ein Lehrsatz, der nach reformatorischer Auffasung nicht in der 
Schrift begriindet ist, iibergangen. 

3. Die altkirchliche Lehrtradition spielt nirgendwo eine normative 
Rolle. Es wird auf sie zuriickgegriffen, weil und insoweit ‘sie zutreffende 
Schriftauslegung ist und — die entsprechenden reformatorischen 
Lehren als schriftgema48 und katholisch bestatigen kann’.” 

Kehren wir nun zurtick zu dem Begriff “Tradition’ in jener an- 
deren Wortbedeutung: der von ‘traditio humana’ oder ‘Menschen- 
satzung’ Was dieser Begriff meint, wurde bereits angegeben. Er 
verweist auf Brauche, die von der kirchlichen Autoritat angeordnet 
sind, auf Zeremonien und Riten, und auch auf Erscheinungsformen 
der Frémmigkeitspraxis. Es dirfte einleuchten, daf} Tradition in 
diesem Sinne nichts zu tun hat mit kirchlicher Lehrtradition, mit 
geschichtlicher Weitergabe des Glaubenszeugnisses.”” Es geht hier um 
etwas ganz anderes, um Formen des Rechts und der Frommigkeit, 
die historisch gewachsen sind, um Vorschriften, die das kirchliche 
Leben in all seinen Facetten pragen. Traditionen in diesem Wortsinn 


*°-W. Maurer, ‘Zum geschichtlichen Verstandnis der Abendmahlsartikel in der 
Confessio Augustana’, in: Festschnft f/ G. Ritter, Tubingen 1950, 161-209, hier 163; 
196-198. 

27 Wenz, Theologie, 1, 158. Fiir eine Ubersicht der zitierten Symbola, Kirchenvater 
und mittelalterlichen Autoritaten s. Dittrich, Traditonsverstandnis, 36-55. 

8 Hauschild, ‘Bewertung’ 230, s. auch Wenz, Theologie, 1, 157. 

2 Diesen Unterschied, der auch in dem schon genannten Konsensusdokument 
evangelischer und romisch-katholischer Theologen (vgl. Pannenberg-Schneider, eugnis, 
385-388) eine wesentliche Rolle spielt, hat W.-D. Hauschild, ‘Bewertung’ 208-209 
klar herausgearbeitet. Siehe auch zum Folgenden dessen Ausfiihrungen, ebd. 209-225. 
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stehen im Urteil der Konfessoren in einem Spannungsverhaltnis mit 
dem, was Gott angeordnet hat, mit dem gottlichen Gebot. Menschliche 
Uberlieferungen konnen leicht das Wort Gottes verdunkeln, bedeu- 
tungslos machen und aufer Kraft setzen. 

In der CA sind die ‘traditiones’ fortwahrend der Kritik ausgesetzt, 
aber sie werden auch in Schutz genommen. Die Kritik dient dazu, 
einem richtigen Umgang mit den kirchlichen Ordnungen den Weg 
zu ebnen. Relevant in dieser Hinsicht ist die grundsatzliche Behand- 
lung dieses ‘Themas im ersten dogmatischen Teil der CA, namlich 
im Art. 15 “Von Kirchenordnungen’. Hier wird ausdrticklich behaup- 
tet, dafs ‘dieyenigen Brauche beibehalten werden miissen, welch ohne 
Siinde beibehalten werden konnen und zur guten Ordnung in der 
Kirche beitragen, wie z.B. gewisse Feiern, Feste und dergleichen’.*” 
Die evangelischen Stande waren offensichtlich keineswegs auf einen 
totalen Bruch mit der Tradition aus. Sie hatten lediglich mit solchen 
Kirchenordnungen abgerechnet, die als MiBbrauche qualifiziert wer- 
den muften, und davon bot der zweite Teil ihrer Bekenntnisschrift 
eine Ubersicht. 

Welche Kriterien haben sie bei der Beurteilung von ‘Menschen- 
satzungen’ geltend gemacht? Zahlreiche Passagen in der CA lassen 
deutlich erkennen, das nicht die Frage, ob Kirchenordnungen direkt 
aus der Schrift herzuleiten sind, ausschlaggebend gewesen ist. Nirgends 
findet sich in der CA auch nur der Anflug eines Biblizismus. Nicht 
die scnptura, sondern die doctrina, die in der Heiligen Schrift enthal- 
ten ist, ist der MefSstab. In Art. 15 wird die doctrina in Bezug auf 
unser [Thema naher umschrieben. Besonders diejenigen Kirchenord- 
nungen sind unzulassig, die den Glaubigen als heilsnotwendig auf- 
erlegt und ihnen als fiir das Gewissen bindend vorgeschrieben werden. 
An anderer Stelle wird von solchen Kirchenordnungen gesprochen, 
die ‘dazu gemacht [sind], daf8 man dadurch Gott versuhne und Gnad 
verdiene’.”' Vielen Traditionen liegt mit anderen Worten ein irrige 
Heilslehre zu Grunde. Sie sind verwerflich wegen des satisfaktori- 
schen oder meritorischen Wertes, der ihnen zuerkannt wird. Deutliche 
Beispiele sind die Fastengebote und die Klostergeliibde. Von diesen 


‘De nitibus ecclesiasticis docent, quod ritus illi servandi sunt, qui sine peccato 
servarl possunt et prosunt ad tranquillitatem et bonum ordinem in ecclesia, sicut 
certae feriae, festa et similia’, BSLK 69. 

' Ebd. (Deutsche Version). 
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und anderen Traditionen gilt, daf3 sie “dem Evangelio und der Lehre 
vom Glauben an Christum entgegen seind’.*? Aussagen wie diese 
machen deutlich, daB die Traditionen vor allem im Lichte der 
Rechtfertigungslehre beurteilt werden. 

Die reformatorische Rechtfertigungslehre ist nicht das einzige 
Kriterlum, das die CA geltend macht. Das Wort ‘Evangelium’ wird 
nicht tiberall in einem soteriologischen Sinne gebraucht. Manchmal 
verbreitert sich die Perspektive. Evangelium wird dann als ein Synonym 
fiir ius divinum verwendet und letzteres umfaBt mehr als nur die 
Rechtfertigung des Stinders aus Gnade. Manche Menschensatzungen 
widerstreiten dem gottlichen Recht, weil sie andere gottliche Ordnungen 
antasten. Dies gilt im Urteil der Konfessoren u.a. ftir das kirchliche 
Zolibatsgesetz, das die Einsetzung der Ehe durch Gott verletzt, und 
aus diesem Grund in Art. 23 ‘Vom Ehestand der Priester’ abgewie- 
sen wird. Die Rechtfertigungslehre spielt ebenfalls keine Rolle in CA 
22 ‘Von beider Gestalt des Sakraments’, dem ersten von den sieben 
Reformartikeln. So, wie die kirchliche Autoritat den Priestern ver- 
boten hat zu heiraten, so hat sie den Laien das Recht auf die 
Kelchkommunion versagt. Auch diese Mafinahme widerstreite — so 
wird im genannten Artikel ausgesagt — dem ius dwinum; sie verstofe 
gegen die Einsetzungsworte der Eucharistie, nach deren Wortlaut 
alle aufgefordert wiirden, aus dem Kelch zu trinken.”? 


III. Die katholische Position 


Noch ehe die evangelischen Stande die Replk auf ihre Bekenntnisschnift 
empfangen hatten, meinte Luther, der nicht in Augsburg, sondern 
auf der Veste Coburg weilte, bereits eine Prophezeiung tiber ihren 
Inhalt machen zu k6nnen. In einem von der Coburg abgeschickten 
Brief leB er sich in diisteren Prognosen aus tiber die Antwort, die 
seine Glaubensgenossen zu gewartigen hatten. ‘Ich denke das Ihr 
die Antwort der Gegner schon habt. “Die Vater, die Vater, die 
Kirche, die Kirche und nochmals die Kirche, Brauch und Gewohn- 
heit” — das werdet Ihr horen. Ansonsten ganz und gar keine Argumente 


*2 Ebd. 


Siehe weiter unten § 4. 
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aus der Schrift’.** Der letzte Teil von Luthers Prophezeiung hat sich 
nicht erfillt, denn die Konfutation strotzt von Schnftargumenten. 
Darum ist jedoch der erste Teil nicht weniger wahr. Wir werden 
nunmehr der Frage nachgehen, wie die katholischen Theologen mit 
‘Schnft und Tradition’ verfahren sind. 

Dabei muf vorausgeschickt werden, da die Tradition und ihr 
Verhaltnis zu der Schrift in der Konfutation genauso wenig thema- 
tisiert wird wie in der Konfession. Die Denkweise der katholischen 
Theologen konnen wir nur tiber einen Umweg ausfindig machen, 
namlich tiber die konkrete Art und Weise, wie sie Schrift- und 
Traditionsbeweise beibringen und ordnen. Nun, aus ihrem Approach 
wird u.a. deutlich, das sie nicht einer Zwei-Quellen-Theorie anhan- 
gen. Fir die Konfutatoren ist die Tradition keine selbstandige 
Glaubensquelle neben der Schrift, sondern sie wurzelt selber in der 
Schrift. In diesem Sinne besteht ein deutlicher Unterschied mit der 
spateren, nachtridentinischen Kontroverstheologie, die durch die 
Auffassung gekennzeichnet war, daf} die Tradition die Schnft erganze 
und diese erganzungsbediirftig sei.’ Fiir die Autoren der Confutatio 
beweist die ‘Tradition, da} und wie die Heilsbotschaft in der Geschichte 
weitergegeben worden ist. Worin besteht dann der Unterschied mit 
dem Traditionsverstandnis, wie es in der Confessio zutage tritt? 

Wie bereits erwahnt, eruiert Melanchthon die Lehre fortwahrend 
aus der Schrift, um anschlieBend festzustellen, da sie mit dem, was 
man in den alten Symbola und bei den Kirchenvatern lesen kann, 
libereinstimmt. In der Confutatio werden die ‘Traditionsbeweise nicht 
prinzipiell an zweiter Stelle als Geschiitz in Stellung gebracht. Hie 
und da stehen sie tatsdachlich an zweiter Stelle, aber manchmal fol- 
gen die Autoren dem umgekehrten Schema und stellen sie die Tra- 
ditionsbeweise voran.*® Allein schon das Fehlen einer konsequenten 


et credo iam habere vos responsum adversarium, quod expectari a vobis 
scribitis, scilicet “patres, patres, ecclesiam, ecclesiam, ecclesiam, usus, consuetudo” 
auditun estis, praeterea e scripturis nihil, et his arbitris et testibus fretu pronuntia- 
bit Caesar contra vos’, WA Br 5, 479f. 

* Zu diesem wichtigen Ergebnis kommt B. Dittrich in seiner Dissertation zu 
unserem Thema, Tradttionsverstandnis, 214f. Zur nachtridentischen und heutigen Inter- 
pretation des Tnenter Dekrets ber Schnft und Tradition (DH 1501) vgl. W. Kasper, 
‘Das Verhdaltnis von Schnft und Tradition. Eine pneumatologische Perspektive’, in: 
Pannenberg u. Schneider, eugnis, 335-370. 

% Dittrich, Traditionsverstindnis, 143f. 
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Methode ist ein Beweis daftir, daf} Schrift und Tradition kontinuier- 
lich als ein einziges Ganzes verstanden werden und die Moglichkeit 
einer Antithese zwischen beiden ausgeschlossen wird. Statt da’ die 
katholischen Theologen der Schrift eine ganz eigenstandige Funktion 
gegentber der Tradition zuerkennen, benutzen sie die Tradition dau- 
ernd als Interpretamentum bei ihrer Schriftauslegung. Dies ist das 
auffallendste Charakteristikum ihres Umgangs mit diesen zwei ‘sources 
of authority’ 

Ferner fallt es auf, daf sich die Confutatores eines weit groBeren 
patristischen Apparats bedienen als Melancthon. Beschrankt dieser 
sich meistens auf nur ein einziges Zitat aus der Vatertradition, jene 
belegen ihre Auffassung vorzugsweise mit einer Vielzahl von Verweisen. 
An manchen Stellen prasentieren die katholischen Autoren ganze 
‘Vaterlisten, namentlich dort wo sie den Standpunkt der Protestanten 
nicht biligen kénnen. Anders gesagt, es sind gerade die strittigen 
Fragen, die sie dazu veranlassen, die Zahl der Argumente aus der 
Tradition zu vermehren. Auf diese Weise wollen sie den consensus 
patrum in jenen Punkten ins Licht setzen. Je mehr Zeugen fiir einen 
Lehrsatz oder eine Kirchensatzung beigebracht werden kénnen, um 
so kraftiger ist, ihrer Auffassung nach, deren Richtigkeit oder Legitimitat 
bewiesen. Und, ebenso wie sie danach streben, mehere Zeugen auf- 
zuzahlen, legen sie auch Wert darauf, mittels dieser Zeugen das hohe 
Alter einer Lehre oder Satzung nachzuweisen.”’ 

SchhieBlich fallt noch auf, daB die Beweisfihrung der Confutatores 
darauf abzielt, die standige Beibehaltung einer Lehre oder eines 
Brauchs ins Licht zu stellen. Besonders hinsichtlich kirchlicher Institu- 
tionen suchen sie zu beweisen, dafs diese aus einer fernen Vergangenheit 
stammen und sich ‘bi? auf uns’, ‘bi auf heutigen tag’, wie sie es 
ausdriicken, behauptet haben.” 

Das Prinzip der Kontinuitat, so haben wir gesehen, spielt auch in 
der CA eine grofBe Rolle, wird dort aber auf kritische und selektive 
Weise angewandt, neben und gleichzeitig mit dem Prinzip der 
Diskontinuitat. Be1 den Konfutatoren fehlt eine solche Gewichtung. 
Dadurch entsteht eine Generalsicht auf die Kirchen- und Dogmen- 
geschichte, die sich wesentlich von derjenigen unterscheidet, die uns 


Ebd. 148-153. 
8 Ebd. 151. 
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aus der CA entgegentritt. Ein Beispiel mag das verdeutlichen. Melanch- 
thon hatte, wie oben festgestellt wurde, in CA 10 den Glauben an 
die reals presentia in Anlehung an Lateranum IV formuliert. Die Reak- 
tion von seiten der katholischen Theologen bestand einmal aus 
Einstimmung, zum andern aus einer Bitte um Erganzung. Was die 
Protestanten erganzen muBten — man k6nnte es erraten — war die 
Anerkennung der Lehre von der Transsubstantiation.*” Daneben und 
dartiber hinaus mtiBten sie jedoch in Zusammenhang mit der Eucha- 
ristie ein weiteres Lehrstiick bejahen, das der concomitantia.*® Die soge- 
nannte Konkomitanzlehre beinhaltete die Einsicht, daf’ nach der 
Wesensverwandlung der eucharistischen Elemente der Leib und das 
Blut Christi, auch Christus selber, sowohl unter der Gestalt des Brots 
als auch unter der Gestalt des Weins enthalten sind. Sie war nicht 
von Lateranum IV formuliert worden, sondern von zwei spateren 
Konzilien, erst in Konstanz (1415) und spater erneut in Basel (1439).*! 

Wie scharf kontrastieren allein schon formal die doktrinaren Aus- 
spriiche von Konfession und Konfutation itiber die Eucharistie. Die 
der CA sind durch Schlichtheit gekennzeichnet, die der Confutatio 
durch Abundanz. Wir diirfen annehmen, dafi die zwei gestellten 
Forderungen den Protestanten alles andere als willkommen gewesen 
sind. Erstere bezog sich auf ein Lehrstiick, das sie ablehnten. Das 
gleiche 14Bt sich nicht sagen von der zweiten, die sich auf die Kon- 
komitanzlehre bezog. Aus zahlreichen Quellen wissen wir, dah 
Melanchthon cum suis diese Lehre dem Inhalt nach unterschreiben 
konnten, dal} sie aber dennoch in diesem Punkt mit den Vatern von 
Konstanz und Basel verschiedener Meinung waren. Anders als diese 
konnten sie die genannte Lehre unmoglich als triftigen Grund fiir 
das Verbot des Laienkelches anerkennen.* 

CA 10 und die darauf erfolgte Reaktion machen klar, daf8 Katho- 
liken und Protestanten tiber die Autontat der mittelalterlichen Konzilien 
verschieden urteilten. War diese Autoritat fiir die Katholiken eine 
Selbstverstandlichkeit, fiir die Protestanten war sie ein Dubiosum. 
Letztere verwarfen die Autoritat von Konstanz und Basel; die von 
Lateranum IV lefen sie nur mit Vorbehalt gelten. 


*? Conf. 101f. 

* Ebd. 138. 

*' DH 1199 (Konstanz, Dekret v. 15.6.1415); Mansi, Sacrorum concilorum nova et 
amplissima collectio, 31 Bde, Florenz-Venedig 1757-1827, 29, 158f. (Basel, Dekret v. 
23.12.1437), 31, 273-278 (Basel, Ratifizierung der ‘Prager Kompaktaten’ v. 15.1.1437). 

® S. unten § 4. 
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Sinn und Bedeutung des angefiihrten Beispiels lassen sich verall- 
gemeinern. Die Anhanger der CA verhielten sich den doktrinadren 
und disziplinarischen Beschliissen der mittelalterlichen Kirche gegen- 
liber distanziert, ja sie gingen stillschweigend von einem Traditionsbruch 
aus, der sich in der Kirche des Spatmittelalters vollzogen hatte. 
Dagegen zeichnete sich fiir die Autoren der Confutatio in der Traditions- 
geschichte eine durchgehende Linie ab, die von der Schrift tiber die 
Kirchenvater und die altkirchlichen Symbola hin zu den spateren 
und neuesten Entscheidungen von Konzilien und Papsten lief.* 


IV. Die Diskussion tiber den Latenkelch 


Die gegensatzlichen Auffassungen tiber Schnft und Tradition k6n- 
nen anhand der Augsburger Debatte tiber einen einzigen Punkt, den 
Kommunionsritus, naher verdeutlicht und illustriert werden. Im fol- 
genden werden wir den komplexen Verlauf dieser Debatte in drei 
Schritten analysieren. 


A. Erster Schritt. Der Artikel ‘Von beider Gestalt des 
Sakraments’ in der CA und der Konfutation. 


Die gleichnamigen Artikel in beiden Hauptdokumenten® sind nicht 
nur gegensatzlichen Inhalts, wie die hier 1m Anhang beigegebenen 
Zusammenfassungen zeigen, sie unterscheiden sich auch betrachtlich 
im Aufbau und in der Form. Die Katholiken haben wohl fuinfmal 
so viel Worte benétigt um ihren Standpunkt darzulegen wie die 
Protestanten. Ihre Weitschweifigkeit tritt besonders im ‘Traditionsbeweis 
in Erscheinung. Dagegen fiillt ihr Schriftbeweis nur einen einzigen 
kurzen Absatz, der merkwiirdigerweise nicht am Anfang ihrer 
Darlegung vorkommt, sondern erst am Ende (siehe Anhang, II 6), 
wo argumentiert wird, dal} die Abendmahlsworte “Trinket alle daraus’ 


* Vel. auch Dittrich, Traditionsverstandnis, 196-200 u. 215f. 

“ Vel. BSLK 85f. und Conf. 132-142. Zur Redaktionsgeschichte von CA 22 
vel. E. Honée, ‘Die theologische Diskussion tiber den Laienkelch auf dem Augsburger 
Reichstag 1530’, NAKG 52 (1972) 1-96, hier 5-20; G. Wenz, ‘CA XXII und der 
Streit um den Laienkelch. Ein historisches Beispiel miBlungener Ausgleichsbemuhungen’, 
Wenz u. Immenkéotter, Schatten, 50-70, hier 53-58 und Ders., Theologie, 2, 623-633. 
Zur Redaktionsgeschichte von Confutatio 22 s. Honée, ‘Diskussion’, 29-53. 
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(Mt. 26, 27) von Christus an seine Jiinger, die Apostel als kinftige 
Spender des Sakraments, gerichtet waren, weshalb diese Worte nicht 
notwendig auch den kiinftigen Laien galten. 

In CA 22 steht der Schriftbeweis an erster Stelle (s. Anhang, I 1). 
Der Artikel eroffnet mit der sachlichen Mitteilung, dafS in den evan- 
gelischen Territorien die Kommunion unter zwei Gestalten gereicht 
wird und erwahnt danach den Grund weshalb das geschieht: so ist 
das Sakrament eingesetzt worden. Fiir die Richtigkeit dieser Begriin- 
dung wird anschlieBend anhand von Mt. 26, 27 (“Irinket alle daraus’) 
und anderen Schriftstellen der exegetische Beweis geliefert. 

Erst nach der Schrift kommt in CA 22 auch die Tradition zur 
Sprache. Nunmehr wird anhand von ‘Historien’ und ‘der Vater 
Schriften’ der Beweis geliefert, daf8 die evangelische Praxis mit der- 
jenigen tibereinstimmt, die in der alten Kirche bestand. Der urspriing- 
liche Brauch hat sich lange Zeit in der Kirche behaupten konnen. 
‘Ultra mille annos’ sollte Melanchthon an anderer Stelle behaup- 
ten.” Mit dieser Auffassung hatte er zweifellos Recht. Heute wissen 
wir mit Sicherheit, dafsi die Kelchkommunion erst seit dem 12. 
Jahrhundert — unter EinfluB der scholastischen Abendmahlstheologie 
und einer neuen eucharistischen Frommigkeit — aufer Gebrauch 
geraten ist.*° Daf} Melanchthon bereits 1530 diese Einsicht hatte, 
dankte er seiner humanistischen Gelehrsamkeit. 

Wie sehr verblafst das historische Wissen der Konfutatoren neben 
dem des Wittenbergers! Erstere lasen in ihrem Traditionsbeweis die 
Geschichte von hinten nach vorn, von ihrer Zeit zuriick in die 
Vergangenheit. Bis in den Anfang der Kirchengeschichte fanden sie 
Spuren des Ritus sub una, um diese Spuren dann fir ein eigenes 
Konstrukt der Entwicklung zu gebrauchen. Der Confutatio zufolge 
(s. Anhang, II 1) hat nicht die Kommunion sub utrague, sondern die 
sub una die altesten Rechte; jedenfalls hat letztere immer bestanden, 
auch in der Urkirche. Der Unterschied zwischen friiher und spater 
kann hochstens hierin bestehen (s. Anhang, II 2), dafS mehrere 
Lokalkirchen tatsaéchlich 1m Anfang den Ritus sub utraque gekannt, 
und ihn dann spater an dasjenige, was in einem weiteren Umkreis 


die Regel war, angepafst haben. 


*® ‘Quod sic servatum est in tota ecclesia sanctis principibus et episcopis ultra 
mille annos’, CR 2, 348. 

© J. Megivern, Concomitance and communion. A study in euchanstiw doctrine and practice, 
Studia Friburgensia, N.S., Freiburg i1.Br. a. New York, 1963. 
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Der Schriftbeweis in der Confutato (s. Anhang, II 6) ist keine unab- 
hangig dastehende Gréfe, ist vielmehr von A bis Z durch den 
Traditionsbeweis gefarbt. Wer, wie die katholischen Theologen, das 
“Trinket alle daraus’ (Mt. 26, 27) in stark beschranktem Sinne aus- 
legt und nur auf die Apostel als Priester bezieht, projiziert die spa- 
tere Tradition, in der die Kommunion der Priester von derjenigen 
der Laien nachdriicklich unterschieden wurde, in die Anfange zuriick, 
bis ins Letzte Abendmahl. Mit ‘allen’ konne Christus nicht alle 
Glaubigen gemeint haben, so heift es in der Confutatio; beim Letzten 
Abendmahl waren ja keine Laien zugegen. Diese Argumentation wird 
mit einer deductio ad absurdum abgeschlossen: hatte Christus sowohl 
Priester als Laien gemeint, dann ware schon die Urkirche von sei- 
nem Gebot abgewichen, da ja sogar im Anfang die communio sub utra- 
que keine allgemeine Regel war. 

Die Punkte 3 und 4 machen deutlich, da auch das Kelchverbot, 
das im Konstanzer Dekret tiber den Kommunionsritus enthalten 
war,’’ im Vorstellungsbereich der Konfutatoren eine grosse Rolle 
spielte. Nicht nur war das genannte Verbot im Jahre 1530 immer 
noch giltig, fiir dieyenigen, die sich darauf beriefen, hatte es auch 
nicht an Berechtigung eingebiiBt: die Konfutatoren konnten in 
Beriicksichtigung der 1415 definierten Konkomitanzlehre nicht ein- 
sehen, warum den Laien ‘ex praecepto divino’ das Sakrament unter 
beiden Gestalten gereicht werden miuiBte. AnschlieBend formulierten 
sie (s. Anhang, II 5) fir den Kaiser die Pointe, auf die ihre ganze 
Argumentation abgestimmt war: den Appell an die evangelischen 
Stande, sich dem bestehenden Verbot des Laienkelches zu fiigen und 
so ein Schisma zu verhiiten.*” 


B. Zweiter Schritt. Ein vorsichtiger Kompromifs 


Confutatio 22 war nicht die letzte Antwort auf den Kommunionsartkel 
der CA. Zwei Wochen nach Verlesung der Confutatio erhielten die 


*” DH 1199 (s. auch 1257). 

*® “Darumb und damit die teutsche nation gegen andern chnistlichen kunigen und 
potentaten nit scismatica und abgesundert werde, so ist an die chur und fursten, 
auch die stet anzusinnen, das sy sich von der gemainen christenhait nit abschaiden’, 
Conf. 139. Wichtig sind die an dieser Stelle im kritischen Apparat der Conf. vom 
Hg. beigegebenen Textvarianten. Zu ihrer Interpretation vgl. Honée, ‘Diskussion’, 
50-53. 
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Protestanten im Religionskolloquium das Angebot einer Freigabe des 
Laienkelches. Was war der Hintergrund, was der Inhalt dieses Ange- 
bots? Die Bereitschaft der katholischen Reichstagsmehrheit, den 
Protestanten in dieser und anderen Fragen der kirchlichen Praxis 
entgegenzukommen, hing ohne Zweifel mit den schwiengen politi- 
schen Verhaltnissen 1m Reich zusammen. Es war der Preis, den sie 
fir die Erhaltung des Friedens bezahlen wollten. Die Protestanten 
ihrerseits verhielten sich wie eine bedrohte Minderheit und furchte- 
ten, dafS der Reichstag letztlich mit einem Krieg gegen sie enden 
wurde. Vor allem Melanchthon hat standig mit dieser Gefahr gerech- 
net. Das brachte ihn dazu, mit einfluBreichen Politikern im gegne- 
rischen Lager, wie der papstliche Legat Campeggio und Erzbischof 
Albrecht von Mainz, in Verbindung zu treten und fiir diese Pers6én- 
lichkeiten sowie ftir die Politiker im eigenen Lager Vorschlage fur 
eine rein pragmatische Lésung der Gegensatze zu Papier zu bringen.” 

Seine Briefe und Memoranden geben uns eine Vorstellung von 
der Lésung, die ihm vorschwebte. In einem Gutachten fiir die luthe- 
rischen Fursten stellte er ntichtern fest, dafs die Gegenseite die evan- 
gelischen Kirchenordnungen nicht tbernehmen oder prinzipiell 
genehmigen wiirde. AnschlieBend sprach er aber die Hoffnung aus, 
daf3 sie ‘dem Frieden zu gut’ dennoch die durchgefiihrten Reformen 
bis zum Konzil ‘tolerieren’ wiirden.”” An anderen Stellen drangte 
Melanchthon die kirchlichen Autoritaten, die umstrittenen Kirchen- 
ordungen ‘abzutun’, zu ‘maBigen’, zu ‘miltern’, ‘nachzulassen’.’' Diese 
verschiedenen Termini haben eins gemein: sie sind alle einer wohl- 
bekannten rémischen und papstlichen Rechtstradition entnommen. 
Nach dieser ‘Tradition sei in bestimmten Grenzfallen das Gesetz nicht 
streng zu handhaben. Weltliche und kirchliche Behorden hatten eher 


* H. Scheible, Art. ‘Philipp Melanchthon’, in: TRE 22 (1992) 371-410, hier 
377f. u 401f. E. Honée, ‘Die roémische Kune und der 22. Artikel der Confessio 
Augustana. Kardinal Lorenzo Campeggios Verhalten zur protestantischen Forderung 
des Laienkelches wahrend des Augsburger Reichstages 1530’, in: NAAKG 50 (1970) 
140-196. 

°° “Dweyl nicht zu hoffen, das die widerpart hald wie wir und wir doch kheyn 
unrechten artikel im glauben halden, das sie dem Frieden zu gut, dise Endrung, so 
bey uns furgefallen, bi uff eyn concilium tolerirten (. .)’, Forstemann, Urkundenbuch, 
2, 239. S. auch MBW 1020 (Regest dieses Gutachtens). 

°! So schon in den SchluBparagraphen von CA 28 ‘Von der Bischofen Gewalt’, 
BSLK 131, 36 bis 133, 6. Siehe weiter die zwei Dokumente CR 2, 168-171 (Regest: 
MBW 952) u. CR 2, 246-248 (Regest: MBW 953) aus seiner Korrespondenz mit 
Campeggio. 
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‘Epikie’ oder ‘Aquitat’ walten zu lassen: d.h. sie sollten sich reser- 
viert verhalten und die vorgegebenen Verhaltnisse auf sich beruhen 
lassen.” 

‘Dem Friden zu gut’ — hoérten wir Melanchthon sagen. Um der 
Erhaltung des politischen Friedens willen also hatten die Machthaber 
auf die von ihm vorgeschlagene Weise zu handeln. Aber der Witten- 
berger Theologe fiihrte auch noch ein anderes, ausgesprochen pas- 
torales Argument ins Treffen. Uber CA 22 sprechend, wies er eigens 
seinen Kurfiirsten Johannes von Sachsen auf die Gewissensnot hin, 
in die die Kirchganger in dessen Herrschaftsgebiet und anderswo 
geraten wurden, wenn die Einfiihrung des Laienkelchs riickgangig 
gemacht werden miiBte.°’ Das hier angefiihrte Argument verdient 
unsere Aufmerksamkeit, denn es sollte bei Melanchthon immer mehr 
in den Vordergrund treten und auf die Dauer im anderen Lager 
ubernommen werden. 

In nuce findet sich dieses Argument bereits in Art. 22 der CA. Es 
fallt auf, dafS dieser Artikel nicht mit einer, sondern mit zwel 
SchluBfolgerungen endet (s. Anhang, I 2). Nach der ersteren ist der 
herrschende Ritus als MiBbrauch anzusehen, weil er der Einsetzung 
Christi zuwiderlauft. Die Aussage in der zweiten ist nahezu gleich- 
lautend, allein verlagert sich hier der Akzent vom Ritus auf die 
Sakramentsempfanger. Die Unterzeichner der CA rechtfertigen in 
dieser SchluBfolgerung ihr Handeln als Obrigkeit. Trotz und gegen 
die herrschende kirchliche Vorschrift, so ist der Sinn ihrer Worte, 
haben sie der Einfiihrung der communio sub utraque zugestimmt und 
damit ihre Handlungsweise auf ein legitimes Verlangen ihrer Unter- 
tanen abgestimmt; durch jede andere Entscheidung hatten sie das 
Gewissen ihrer Untertanen schwer belastet. 

Immer nachdricklicher hat Melanchthon Campeggio gegentiber 
betont, dafS§ auch der Heilige Stuhl sich die hier eingeschlagene Ver- 


»* Zur Bedeutung der sinnverwandten Begriffe dissimulatio, tolerantia, relaxatio und 
dispensatio im kanonischen Recht vgl. J. Lederer, Der Dispensbegriff des kanonischen Rechtes 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Rechtssprache des CIC, Miinchener Theologische Studien 
III. Kanonist. Abt., Miinchen 1957, 44-84. Die Begriffe ‘Epikie’ und ‘Aquitat’ sind 
nicht verzeichnet im Sachregister der BSLK, begegnen aber beide schon in der 
CA, s. CA XXIV (BSLK, 91, 13), CA XXVI (ebd. 103, 5f:) und CA XXVIII (ebd. 
131, 8f.). Zu ihrer Bedeutung vgl. Ch. Lefebvre, Art. ‘Epikie’, Dictionnaire de Droit 
catholique 5 (1953) 364-375. 

»* Denn sollte utraque species verbothen werden bei uns, wirden viel schreck- 
licher offensiones folgen, dass viele Leute sich vom Sacrament ziehen wirden, und 
auch sine sacramento sterben’, CR 2, 162. 
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fahrensweise zu eigen machen koénne. Auch Rom habe der Gewis- 
sensnot derjenigen Glaubigen Rechnung zu tragen, die sich mit dem 
herrschenden kirchlichen Gesetz schwer taten. Diesen Gesichtspunkt 
hat er nachtraglich, d.h. nach dem Scheitern des Religionsgesprachs, 
folgendermafgen formuliert: ‘Ich will aber gleich setzen, dafs frei ware, 
einer oder beiderlei Gestalt brauchen. Wie wollten sie denn bewei- 
sen, dal} sie Macht hatten beiderlei Gestalt zu verbieten’?** Kurz vor 
dem Religionsgesprach driickte er sich viel gemafigter aus und er- 
suchte er den Heiligen Stuhl, die Kelchkommunion zu ‘gestattten’ 
( permittere). Um diese Bitte zu erfiillen, brauchte der Papst keine theo- 
logischen Zugestandnisse zu machen; es geniigte, wenn er sein eige- 
nes Kirchenrecht anwandte. Dieses kannte ja die goldene Regel, dak 
bestehende Dekrete manchmal abgemildert und den Zeitverhaltnissen 
angepaft werden miissen.”° 

Melanchthons diplomatische Aktivitaten in der Zeit kurz vor dem 
Religionsgesprach haben den weiteren Verlauf der Reichstagsver- 
handlungen weitgehend beeinfluBt. Zugleich miissen wir feststellen, 
da} sie, wenigstens im Anfang, sich anders ausgewirkt haben, als er 
vielleicht erwartet hatte. Wie bereits erwahnt, wartete die katholi- 
sche Delegation im Kolloquium mit einer Konzession des Laienkelches 
auf. Besser gesagt, sie stellte eine solche Konzession in Aussicht, denn 
ihr Vorschlag bediirfte noch der Genehmigung durch den Kaiser 
und den Heiligen Stuhl. 

Der von den Katholiken angebotene Kompromif (s. Anhang, III) 
ist nicht nach Melanchthons Toleranzidee modelliert.*° Die wichtig- 
sten Bedingungen sind einem Vertragstext entnommen worden, der 
gut hundert Jahre alt war, namlich dem Abkommen, das das Basler 
Konzil 1437 mit den bohmischen Utraquisten geschlossen hatte. Aus 
anderen Quellen ist bekannt, daf} Kardinal Campeggio einige katho- 
lische Theologen beauftragt hat, sich in diese sogenannten ‘Basler 
Kompaktaten’ zu vertiefen. [Ihre Studie resultierte in dem genannten 
Vorschlag, der den Pfarreien in den Landern der evangelischen Stande 
den Ritus sub utraque unter stringenten Bedingungen gestattete.”’ 


** Apologie der Konfession, BSLK 332. 

» ‘Tdeo oro Reverendissimam Dominationem Vestram, ut in his rebus aliquid de 
summo iure remittat, et mitiget canones, qui et ipsi fatentur se temporibus cedere’, 
CR 2, 248, MBW 1020 (Regest). Honée, ‘Diskussion’, 20-29. 

°° Text des Vorschlags: Honée, Libell, 227-229 u. Forstemann, Urkundenbuch Il, 251f. 

”’ Text der am 5.7.1436 auf dem Iglauer Landtag verkiindeten und am 15.1. 
1437 auf dem Basler Konzil ratifizierten Kompaktaten: Mansi, Sacrorum Concihorum 
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Wie limitiert der angebotene Kompromif} war, geht u.a. aus der 
fiinften Bestimmung hervor, welche die evangelischen Pfarrern dazu 
verpflichtete, das Sakrament auf zweifache Weise zu reichen: unter 
beiden Gestalten und daneben denjenigen, die das wiinschten, unter 
nur einer. Zusammen mit den zwei die Lehre der Kirche direkt be- 
treffenden Bestimmungen 3 und 4 (s. ebd.) gehort die ftinfte zum 
Kern des Kompromisses. Offenbar wollten die Katholiken um kein 
Jota von ihrem dogmatischen Standpunkt abgehen, den sie zuvor in 
der Confutatio eingenommen hatte. Dasselbe gilt aber auch fir die 
evangelischen Delegierten. Wie zu erwarten, enthielt ihre schriftliche 
Reaktion auf das medium concordiae der Katholiken ebenfalls keine 
theologischen Zugestandnisse.** Ubrigens wurden in dieser Antwort 
(s. Anhang, IV) die Bestimmungen 2 und 7 in fast gleichlautenden 
Worten wieder aufgenommen und gutgeheiffen. Das gleiche gilt fiir 
den auf katholischer Seite besonders ernst genommenen Punkt 4. 
Dadurch wurde auf einmal klar, da in Bezug auf die Konko- 
mitanzlehre keinerle: Meinungsverschiedenheit bestand. Indes erwie- 
sen sich die Bestimmungen 3 und 5 als unannehmbar fir die 
Protestanten. Diese betrachteten die unter 5 genannte Forderung als 
ein Anhangsel von 3 und letztere, alles entscheidende Bestimmung 
beurteilten sie im Lichte ihrer prinzipiellen Aussage in CA 22. 
Folgerichtig wurden beide Forderungen abgewiesen. 


C. Dritter und letzter Schntt. Der Ausgang des Gesprachs 


Die Protestanten schienen sich mit nichts weniger als einer bedin- 
gungslosen Tolerierung des Laienkelchs in ihren Herrschaftsgebieten 
zufriedenzugeben. Fiir ihre Gegenspieler in der Dialogkommission 
war dieses Streben nicht nur unannehmbar, sondern auch unbegreiflich. 
Das bewies die miindliche Diskussion, die nach der Ablehnung des 
angebotenen Kompromisses entstand. Eck fragte verzweifelt, wie die 
Protestanten an dem wus dwinum des Laienkelchs festhalten kénnten, 


nova et amplissima collectio, Florenz-Venedig 1757-1798, T. 31 A. 273-278. Das 
genannte Gutachten stammt von Johann Fabn. Text: G. Miiller, ‘Um die Einheit 
der Kirche. Zu den Verhandlungen tiber den Laienkelch wahrend des Augsburger 
Reichstages 1530’, in: E. Iserloh u. K. Repgen (Hrsg.), Reformata reformanda, Festgabe 
fiir Hubert Fedin zum 17. fun 1965, RST Supplementbd. 1, Minster 1965, 393-427, 
hier 425f. 

% Text: Forstemann, Urkundenbuch, 2, 256f.; Honée, Libell, 234f.; zum Aufbau und 
Inhalt vgl. Honée, ‘Diskussion’, 69-75. 
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wenn sie die Konkomitanzlehre unterschrieben. Er legte dar, dafs es 
‘indifferens’ sei ‘eine oder beide Gestalt zu empfangen’ und gab ihnen 
zu verstehen, daf} der Weg fiir ein Abkommen frei sei, falls sie nur 
dieses Eine zugeben wollten.” 

Bemerkenswerterweise hat der erste und wichtigste Unterzeichner 
der CA, Kurfiirst Johann von Sachsen, Ecks Einwand Luther schrift- 
lich unterbreitet und ihn um ein abgewogenes Urteil gebeten.” 
Wahrend ein Sonderbote mit dieser und einigen anderen dringen- 
den Fragen nach der Veste Coburg geschickt wurde, setzte die 
Dialogkommission ihre Arbeit fort. Ihre Gesprache nahmen schlief- 
lich sogar eine Wendung, die niemand vorausgesehen hatte. 

Auer Eck mischte sich auch der Vorsitzende der katholischen 
Delegation, Hieronymus Vehus, in die miindliche Diskussion tiber 
den katholischen Vorschlag. Auch er betonte, wie Eck, die dritte 
Bedingung des Kompromisses (siehe Anhang, III), wies aber dabei 
auf einen neuen Aspekt der hier in Rede stehenden Frage hin. Wenn 
die Protestanten, so Vehus, an ihrer Weigerung festhielten, die Recht- 
maBigkeit der communio sub una zu predigen, wide sich die ganze 
Welt gegen sie kehren. Sie, die Protestanten, wiirden ja bei der 
AuBenwelt den Eindruck erwecken, ‘alsob sie mit reichung beider 
gestalten allein recht unnd chnistlich hanndelten, unnd das ganntz 
romisch reich unnd alle nationen, so allein einer gestalt uBtheilten, 
die hetten unrecht, handdellten unchristlich, wir unnd alle unnsere 
voreltern, und die iren auch, hetten unrecht unnd unchristlich hier- 
innen gehanndelt’.°’ 

Vehus hatte einen neuen, indirekten Beweis fiir die Rechtmafigkeit 
der communio sub una gefunden, der ganz und gar der Tradition ent- 
nommen war. In seiner Ansprache arbeitete er diesen neuen Beweis 
immer weiter aus und berihrte dabei am Schlu8 auch Punkt 5 des 
Kompromisses (s. Anhang, III), bzw. die Weigerung der Protestanten, 


‘Deinde ventum est ad utramque speciem. Hic maxima contentione [Ecctus] 
conatus est ostendere, quod non sit praeceptum sumere utranque speciem. Sentit 
prorsus indifferens esse, sumere unam aut ambas; et si hoc doceremus, libenter erat 
nobis concessurus utranque speciem’, D. Martin Luthers Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe, 
Weimar 1883ff., Abt. Briefe (= WA Br) 5, Nr. 1691 (vgl. MBW), 14-17 (Melanchthon 
an Luther, 22. 8. 1530). 

° Der Brief des Kurfiirsten an Luther vom 22. August: WA Br. 12, Nr. 4243. 
Luther wurde hier die Frage unterbreitet: ‘Ob man zulassen muge, das zweier gestalt 
brauchen nicht sey praecepti, sondern es sey indifferens, eine oder zwey zu gebrauchen’ 
(Z. 31-33). 

5! Honée, Lidell, 243. 
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die katholischen Untertanen der evangelischen Stande unter nur einer 
Gestalt kommunizieren zu lassen (Anhang, IV 5). Hier angekommen 
ersuchte er seine Gesprachspartner, sich uber eine genau umschrie- 
bene Konsequenz im klaren zu sein: wenn den Glaubigen, die auf 
Grund ihrer Uberzeugung am traditionellen Ritus festhielten, das 
Sakrament vorenthalten wiirde, wiirden diese in groBe Gewissensnot 
geraten, sie wurden immer mehr an sich selbst irre werden und nicht 
mehr wissen, wie zu handeln.® 

Offensichtlich meinte Vehus, das allein schon aus pastoralen 
Griinden Punkt 5 des Kompromisses aufrechtzuerhalten sei. Es sei 
nach seinem Urteil nicht mehr als billig, daf} denjenigen, die dem 
traditionellen Ritus ergeben waren, das Sakrament gemaf3 diesem 
Ritus gereicht werde. Denn, so lautete kurz und kraftig sein Argument: 
‘man gebe es ainem uf sein gewissen; sollt es ainer annders und 
wider sein gewissen empfahen, tunc iudicium sibi manducaret’.™ 

Diese Art der Beweisfithrung war geeignet Eindruck zu machen, 
besonders auf Melanchthon. Dieser hatte, wie wir sahen, schon langst 
fiir sich den Akzent vom Ritus auf den Sakramentsempfanger ver- 
legt. In den letzten Tagen des Kolloquiums hat der Wittenberger in 
einer geheimen Note, die Vehus und dessen Delegation nicht zu 
sehen bekamen, seine Gesinnungsgenossen zu einer Ubernahme von 
Vehus’ Gesichtspunkt zu tberreden versucht und sie angespornt, der 
gegnerischen Partei in den Punkten 3 und 5 des Kompromisses ent- 
gegenzukommen. Damit war in seinen Augen die bestehende r6mi- 
sche Vorschrift keineswegs legitimiert, sondern waren nur all diejenigen, 
die diese Vorschrift aus Gewissensnot befolgten, entschuldigt.™ 


® “Unnder uns selbs [sc. unter den Altglaubigen; Verf.] wurd ein beschwerung, 
zerruttung und verwirrung viler fromer menschen gewissen (. .). Die dises sacra- 
ment under eyner gestallt empfahen unnd unnder beiden zu empfahen — von gemey- 
ner kirchen haltung wegen — entsetzens oder abscheuwens haben, die wurden dafur 
hallten, dahin gefurt werden, alsob sie unrecht thetten. Daru8 wurdt verrer volgen, 
das dises sacrament, das der grofst trost aller christen unnd das hochst zeichen der 
einigkait unnder cristen ist, wurd zu einer betrubung der armen conscientzen uund 
uneynigkeit unnder den cristen reichen, das am hochsten zu verhutten ist’, ebd. 
243. 

63 Forstemann, Urkundenbuch, 2, 293f. 

** Das Gutachten v. 25.8.1530: MBW 1043 (Regest), K. Schornbaum, ‘Zur 
Geschichte des Reichstages von Augsburg im Jahre 1530’, <eitschnift fiir _Karchengeschichte 
26 (1905) 142-149 (Text). Hier schlagt Melanchthon in bezug auf die Punkte 3 
und 5 des katholischen Vorschlags (s. Anhang, III) folgende Zugestandnisse vor: 
‘Darauf bedenke ich, ob inen so ferren nachgeben: das wir leren wollten, das diej- 
henigen, so ain gestallt empfahen, nit unrecht thun, die weil sy mussen das sacra- 
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Die Verhandlungen tiber Art. 22 zogen sich tiber mehrere Tage 
hin. Am Ende geschah ein Wunder und konnten die zwei Delegationen 
ein vorlaufiges Abkommen formulieren. Ihr gemeinsames medium con- 
cordiae, das selbstverstandlich nur erst ein Entwurf war, weil es der 
Genehmigung der evangelischen und katholischen Stande bedurfte, 
bestand nur mehr aus vier Bestimmungen.® Ein kurzer Blick auf 
den unten (Anhang, V) zusammengefaften Inhalt geniigt, um zu 
sehen, welch ungeheurer Fortschritt im Religionsgesprach erzielt wer- 
den konnte. Die erste Bestimmung stimmt mit Punkt 4 des urspriing- 
lichen katholischen Vorschlags (Anhang, III) iiberein, die zweite ist 
eine Wiederholung und Umformung von Punkt 3, die dritte eben- 
falls ene Wiederholung und Umformung von Punkt 5. Kennzeichnend 
fiir beide letztgenannten Bestimmungen ist, daf3 sie von ein und der- 
selben, auf den Sakramentsempfanger gerichteten Perspektive aus 
entworfen sind. Protestanten und Katholiken schienen der Aussage 
in Bestimmung 2 zustimmen zu konnen, weil sie eine beschrankte 
Reichweite hatte, d.h. dafB sie die Frage nach dem Sinn der Einset- 
zungsworte (“Trinket alle daraus’) auBer Betracht lie8. Offensichtlich 
hatte man beschlossen, diese Frage auszuklammern, bzw. einem 
bevorstehenden Konzil anheimzustellen. Und weil man sich gegen- 
seitig in dieser Frage eines Urteils zu enthalten wiinschte, nahmen 
die Protestanten auch nicht langer Anstand, in die zuvor gestellte 
Forderung zu einer zweifachen Reichung des Sakraments, sub utraque 
und sub una, einzuwilligen. 

Wahrend die katholischen Stande ihr Einvernehmen mit dem 
Abkommensentwurf von der Reaktion der evangelischen Stande 
abhangig machten, beschlossen letztere, ihre Antwort zu dem Zeitpunkt 
aufzuschieben, wo der auf die Veste Coburg geschickte Bote mit 
Luthers Urteil tiber die ihm vorgelegten heiklen Fragen nach Augsburg 
zurlickgekehrt sei. Als es einmal so weit war, gaben die evangelischen 
Stande sofort Bescheid und wiesen sie den ihnen vorgelegten Kom- 
promi entschieden zuriick. Obgleich Luthers Urteil auf Schniftstiicken 


ment empfahen, wie es inen gereicht wirt und sieselb nit haben adminstrationem 
sacramentorum. Also ist plebs entschuldigt durch den casum necessitatis (._ .) Item 
das man ain gestalt raichen sollt, were uns nit entgegen, hierin den schwachen zu 
dienen, wie wir selbs nit gern der schwachen gewissen hierinn wollten irr machen’ 
(a.a.O. 144f.). 

% Text: Honée, Libell, 278. Zur Uberlieferung und Interpretation ebd. 277 u. 
79-85. 
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aus einer bereits verstrichenen Phase der Kommissionsberatungen 
basierte, beeinfluBte es entschieden die Meinungsbildung der evan- 
gelischen Stande tiber das Endresultat dieser Beratungen: der oben 
analysierte Vertragsentwurf (Anhang, V) schmolz vor ihren Augen 
dahin, wie Schnee an der Sonne.” 

Wir erinnern uns, welche Frage der Kurfiirst Luther vorgelegt 
hatte: ob es ‘indifferens’ sei, nur eine oder zwei Gestalten zu gebrau- 
chen. Luther riet seinem Herrn, in dieser Frage ausschlieBlich Gottes 
Wort zur Richtschnur seines Handelns zu machen und nichts zu 
lehren oder zu tun, ‘es sey denn gewis mit Gottes wort gefasset’. So 
viel war nach Luthers Meinung gewifs, ‘das eynerley gestalt des 
Sacraments ein lauter menschenfund [sey] und gar nichts mit Gottes 
wort bestettigt, sondern das widderspiel. Nemlich beider gestalt sind 
mit hellem, klarem wort Gottes bestettigt. Darumb konnen wir nicht 
willigen noch leren, das einerley gestalt recht sey.’®’ 

Melanchthon hatte das gleiche behauptet und auch nicht zugege- 
ben, dafs ‘einerley gestalt recht sey’ Dennoch hatte ihm Gottes Wort 
einen ungleich gréfern Spielraum geboten als es bei Luther der Fall 
war. Bis zum bitteren Ende war er, Melanchthon, mit denen im 
Gesprach geblieben, die auf Grund einer festumrissenen theologi- 
schen Tradition das Schnftwort ‘Bibite ex eo omnes’ anders ausleg- 
ten als er selber. 


Anhang: Ubersicht von _fiinf Standpunkten beziighch der 
Kommunion unter beiden Gestalten 


I. CA 22 ‘Von beiderlei Gestalt des Sakraments’ 
(25. Jumi 1530) 


1. a. Den Laien wird ‘bei uns’ das Sakrament unter beiden Gestalten 
gereicht. 
b. Dieser Brauch ist begriindet in der Einsetzung Christi. Schrift- 
beweise, u.a. Mt. 26,27: “Trinket alle daraus’. 


© Luthers Brief vom 26. 8. 1530: WA Br. 5, Nr. 1697. Zum Eingangsdatum 
(vermutlich 30. August 1530) und Effekt von Luthers Brief vgl. Honée, Libell, 79-85 
u. 84, Anm. 131. 

*” WA Br. 5, Nr. 1697, 9-19. 
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c. Er wird auch legitimiert durch die Tradition. Gliederung des 
Traditionsbeweises: 
* Unsere Exegese der Einsetzungsworte wird von den Patres 
bestatigt 
* Unsere Liturgie stimmt mit dem Brauch der alten Kirche 
lberein 
* Dieser Brauch hat sich tiber mehr als tausend Jahre in der 
Kirche gehalten 
. a. Die Gewohnheit der communio sub una ist ‘unrecht’, weil strit- 
tig mit der Einsetzung Chnisti und den alten Rechtsvorschriften. 
b. Es hat sich nicht gebtihrt, das Gewissen der Glaubigen, die 
das Sakrament sub utraqgue zu empfangen wiinschten, zu bela- 
sten: wir diirften sie nicht zwingen wider die Einsetzung Christi 
zu handeln. 


II. Die Widerlegung von CA 22 in der Confutatio 
(3. August 1530) 


. Die Gewohnheit der communio sub una wird deshalb zu Unrecht 
als MiBbrauch qualifiziert, weil diese Gewohnheit mit einer Praxis 
der Urkirche, die sich bis auf heute gehalten hat, tibereinstimmt. 


Beweis ftir das hohe Alter der communio sub una: Apg. 20,7 ‘Sie ver- 
harrten in. .der Gemeinschaft des Brotbrechens’. 

SchluB des Traditionsbeweises: Zu allen Zeiten haben in der Regel 
die Priester unter zwei Gestalten, die Laien nur unter einer Gestalt 
das Sakrament empfangen. 


. Anfangs bestanden auch Ausnahmen von dieser Regel und wurde 
‘in vielen Kirchen’ den Laien das Sakrament unter beiderlei Gestalt 
gereicht. Mit der Zeit haben diese Kirchen ihre Gewohnheit spon- 
tan aufgegeben. 

. Auf diese freiwillige Preisgabe folgte in noch spaterer Zeit, in 
Reaktion auf den b6hmischen Utraquismus, das kirchliche Verbot 
des Laienkelches (Konstanz 1415). 

. Die Preisgabe, bzw. das Verbot des Laienkelches ist theologisch 
zu begriinden mit der Konkomitanzlehre, die sowohl in Konstanz 
als auch in Basel definiert wurde. 

. Die evangelischen Stande sollen ihren Brauch preisgeben und sich 
nicht von der universellen Kirche trennen lassen. 

. Zu Unrecht werden die Einsetzungworte Christi (Mt. 26,27) 
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“Trinket alle daraus’ angefiihrt, mit denen nur die Apostel, und 
diese als zuktinftige Muinistranten des Sakraments angesprochen 
wurden. Sollte es auch ftir die Laien Geltung haben, ware schon 
die Urkirche von Christi Befehl abgewichen (vgl. 1). 


III. Katholischer Vermittlungsvorschlag vom 19. 8. 1530 


1. Der Heilige Stuhl soll gebeten werden, den Protestanten unter 
nachfolgenden Bedingungen die Kommunion unter beiden Gestalten 
zu gewahren. 

2. Wie von je her wird vor der Kommunion immer gebeichtet. 

3. Wenn das Kirchenvolk in der Osterzeit sub utraque kommuniziert, 
wird gelehrt und gepredigt, daf8 das Sakrament nicht auf Grund 
eines gottlichen Gebots sub utraque empfangen werden muss. 

4, Ebenfalls wird gelehrt, daf8 ‘der ganz Christus’ unter jeder Gestalt 
gegenwartig sel. 

5. Den Glaubigen, die sub una kommunizieren wollen, wird das 
Sakrament nicht verweigert, sondern so gereicht, wie sie es zu 
empfangen wiinschen. 

6. Diese Gewahrung ist giltig bis zum Konzil. 

7. Liturgische Mafinahmen. 


IV Evangelische Antwort auf vorgenannten Vorschlag 


(20. 8. 1530) 


— 


. [Der erste Punkt wird tibergangen.| 

2. Man soll darauf achten, daf} das Sakrament wie vorher nur nach 
vorangehender Beichte gereicht und empfangen wird. 

3. a. Fur die Antwort auf die Auffassung, dal} es nicht unrecht sei, 
nur eine Gestalt zu empfangen, verweisen wir auf Art. 22 unse- 
res Bekenntnisses. b. Dem Kirchenvolk soll vorgehalten werden, 
da es recht ist, beide Gestalten zu empfangen. c. Bis zum Konzil 
sollen die Pastoren sich in Predigt und Unterweisung mafigen. 

4. Auch wir bekennen, daf} der ganze Leib Christi unter einer Gestalt 
gegenwartig ist. Trotzdem ist die communio sub utraque konform 
der Einsetzung Christi. 

5. Niemand wird gehindert, sich zu den Orten zu begeben wo er 
das Sakrament gemaf} seinem Wunsch empfangen kann. 

6. [Der sechste Punkt wird tbergangen.] 

7. Liturgische MafSnahmen. 
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V. Entwurf eines Abkommens vom 28. 8. 1530 


1. Es wird erkannt, daB “der ganz Christus’ unter jeder Gestalt gegen- 
wartig ist. 

2. Es wird auch erkannt, daf} diejenigen in aller Welt, die das 
Sakrament unter einer Gestalt empfangen, nicht unrecht handeln. 

3. Es soll nicht verboten werden, denjenigen, die Gewissensbedenken 
haben gegen die Kommunion sub utraque, das Sakrament unter 
nur einer Gestalt zu reichen. 


4. Liturgische MaBnahmen. 


ENGLISH SUMMARY 


E. Honée, The Authority of Scripture and Tradition in the Reformation. 
Summary. 


This article argues that it was not until the sixteenth century that 
the auctonitates of the past were submitted to a process of critical 
screening, as a result of which they became divided into two groups. 
Biblical authors were separated from other auctoritates such as church 
fathers and (decrees of) church councils. Some sixteenth century 
authors even declared scripture to be the highest norm in all mat- 
ters of faith. This sifting of auctontates coincided with the rise of 
humanism, reaching a climax in the protestant reformation. The 
introduction of the principle of sola scnptura in that context has often 
been misunderstood. Far from implying that the authority of tradi- 
tion should now be rejected, let alone destroyed, this principle brought 
about a clear-cut division of the (heritage of the past) into two parts, 
l.e. scripture and tradition. Once this division had established itself, 
Catholics and Protestants, but also different protestant camps, entered 
into fierce debate regarding the precise relation between the two 
groups of auctoritates. 

This article wishes to analyse this important process of restruc- 
turing tradition by focusing on a number of debates held at the Diet 
of Augsburg in 1530. As a summary of their viewpoints the Lutheran 
Protestants drafted the so-called Confessto Augustuna, after which the 
Roman-Catholic majority stated its negative reaction to this confes- 
sion in the Confutatio Confessions Augustanae. Charles V, the German 
emperor who presided over the Augsburg diet, finally ordered that 
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a religious colloquy be held. At the occasion of this friendly exchange 
both parties made a vain attempt to end their conflict by restoring 
the unity of faith. 

Structure and content of the Confessto Augustana (CA) make clear 
that by their principle of sola scnptura, the Lutheran Protestants at 
Augsburg did not intend to substitute scripture for tradition. After 
all, the number of authorities cited in the CA is enormous, as is the 
diversity of its sources. However, the authority of tradition is clearly 
subordinated to that of scripture, as the doctrinal tradition of the 
church is nowhere accorded a normative status in the CA. The 
Protestants refer back to the tradition only when the interpretation 
of scripture it contains is considered correct. Interestingly, the CA 
uses the actual term ‘tradition’ only in the plural, to point to the 
contingency of customs handed down from the past. Thus, the CA 
employs this term to refer to quite another reality than the conti- 
nuity of ecclesial tradition. Traditiones humanae are those customs which 
were protected or prescribed by the authority of the church. And 
although the CA judged some of these to be correct, it felt an urgent 
need to condemn others, as they appeared to have entered church 
tradition in opposition to biblical teaching and the church’s authen- 
tic tradition. 

Just as the CA contains numerous arguments from tradition, so 
the Confutatio contains numerous arguments from scripture. Nowhere 
does the Confutatio state the opinion that tradition 1s itself a source 
of revelation independent from scripture. It was not until after the 
Council of Trent that the Catholic Church came to embrace this 
view. For the authors of the Confutatio, the tradition was firmly rooted 
in the Bible, and there was no need to add other sources of reve- 
lation to scripture. Still, the Conjfutato’s relation to the tradition 1s 
significantly different from the view found in the CA. Unlike the 
CA, the Confutato does not always turn to the tradition as a second 
resource. In fact, the appeal to scripture mostly precedes the appeal 
to tradition, but sometimes the appeal to tradition comes first. The 
striking absence of any particular method helps to prove that in the 
Confutatio scripture and tradition were seen as a fully integrated whole, 
as the possibility of internal contradiction did simply not exist. 

In an attempt to move beyond a general description of the Protestant 
and the Roman Catholic views of authority, the final part of this 
article analyses their respective differences by focusing on a specific 
controversy, 1.e., practice of eucharistic communion in two kinds. 
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The article analyses which arguments from scripture and tradition 
were used by the Protestants to reinstate this practice, and how and 
why the Catholics rejected it. In addition, the article discusses how 
both parties finally used the forum of a religious debate or colloquy 
to arrive at a peaceful settlement of this practical matter. Like the 
Confessio and the Confutatio, the numerous media concordiae or alterna- 
tive texts that were proposed by way of compromise, were laced 
with theological arguments. Their analysis shows us just how com- 
plex a view both parties had of the relationship between scripture 
and tradition. Whatever the nuances of their views, it is evident that 
not a single party ever tried to reduce the two sources of authority 
to one. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


TRANSFORMATION IN ORDER AND DESIRE. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS’ INDEBTEDNESS TO 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


Paul van Geest 


I. Introduction 


Over the course of the centuries, Christian thinkers have developed 
numerous ways to shape the personality in religious terms. By way 
of introduction, I will focus on two of the most important thinkers 
in this respect, Origen and St. Augustine. 

During a large part of his life, Origen (d. 254 CE) was keen on 
developing a structure of life which allowed human beings to develop 
in stages towards union with God. His view of the human individ- 
ual was, of course, positive. A person was considered able to rise to 
ever higher levels largely through his own efforts, that is, by means 
of an ascetic mode of living. Following the findings of Henri de 
Lubac, we know that it is unjustified to blame Origen for an exces- 
sively optimistic anthropological viewpoint which detracted from the 
efficacy of God’s grace.' Nonetheless it cannot be denied that Origen 
strongly focused on the individual and the moral and religious self- 
improvement he was able to achieve. 

In the following centuries Christian anthropology gradually became 
more negative due to St. Augustine’s emphasis on concupiscentia. ‘This, 
however, did not mean that Origen’s methods were abandoned. 
Telling in this regard is the fact that in the first half of the seventh 
century, we find John Scholasticus writing his Scala paradis. In it he 
schematizes the thoughts of the desert fathers in the form of a lad- 
der of thirty steps, on which the individual wishing to purify him- 
self of his sinful ‘? could climb through self-knowledge and prayer 
towards perfection and love. For Climacus, as he was named after 


H. de Lubac, Historre et Esprit: intelligence de l’Ecriture d’apres Ongene, Paris 1950. 
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this ladder, human perfection was based on the spiritual process tak- 
ing place within the individual.’ 

St. Augustine (d. 435 CE) was much more pessimistic about the 
individual’s ability to reach perfection. Already in his early works he 
rejected, for example, Plotinus’ thought that the individual can reach 
God on his own strength. His pessimism also emerges most clearly 
from his approach to the phenomenon of monasticism which is 
remarkably different from that of other early Christian monastic 
authors such as Pachomius. As was demonstrated in the lives of the 
desert fathers, the monks who had fled from the evil world to live 
in solitude in the desert were still exposed to fears, anxieties and 
disordered tendencies in the self. In an attempt to overcome these, 
Pachomius wrote his own Rule by which he instituted a daily rhythm 
of communal life for the desert monks, while still allowing substan- 
tial periods of silence and solitude for individual growth. However, 
in his Praeceptum, but also in his De opere monachorum, his commentary 
on Psalm 132, and his De Sancta Virginitate, St. Augustine departed 
from the thought that perfection of the individual was reached sim- 
ply by embedding it in the perfection of the community as a whole. 
A goal of St. Augustine’s Praeceptum or Rule is to attain unity of 
heart and soul, as experienced by the first Christians in Jerusalem 
(Acts 2:42—47; 4:32-35).° The sevenfold praecepta vivendi — about the 
community of goods, personal hygiene, and mutual and hierarchi- 
cal relations within the community — aimed at reaching this level of 
perfection and wholeness collectively. The final goal was to live in 
this wholeness with one another, to become receptive to God’s grace 
and to tune in, so to speak, to the wave-length of the life-giving power 
of Christ. St. Augustine’s anthropological optimism can be glimpsed 
from his conviction that humanity can be open to grace through a 


* Cf. W. Volker, Scala paradist: eine Studie zu Johannes Chmacus und zugleich eine 
Vorstudie zu Symeon dem Neuen Theologen, Wiesbaden 1968; H.-J. Sieben (trans.), Ausgestreckt 
nach dem, was vor muir ist: geistliche Texte von Ongenes bis fohannes Chmacus (Sophia 30), 
Trier 1998; P. Deseille (trans.), L’échelle sainte/ Saint Jean Climaque, (Collection Spiritualte 
onentale et vie monastique; Spiritualité onentale 24) Bégrolles-en-Mauges 1978; C. Luibheid, 
N. Russell (trans.), K. Ware (intr.), The Ladder of Diwine Ascent/Fohn Climacus (Classics 
of Western Spirituality), New York 1982. 

* Cf. L. Verheijen, La régle de saint Augustin, vol. 1: La tradition manuscrite, Paris 
1967; vol. 2: Recherches historiques, Paris 1967 [diss]. ed. Praeceptum vol. 1, 417-437. 
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process of ordering the self, in close interaction with the communal 
order. For St. Augustine this receptivity would be impossible in a com- 
munity characterized by individualism: ubi caritas et amor, Deus 1bi est. 

Both Climacus and St. Augustine have left their imprint on the 
spirituality of the Modern Devotion. A striking example of this is 
provided by the works of Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen. On the one 
hand, his De spintualibus ascensionibus echoes Climacus’ idea of the 
spiritual ascent as an individualized trajectory. Zerbolt borrowed from 
Climacus the idea of purification through compunctio cordis, and the 
idea of prayer as as an intimate colloquy with God.* On the other 
hand, in his apology on behalf of the semi-religious way of life, Super 
modo vwvendi, Zerbolt reveals how the Modern Devotion saw the ideals 
of the ecclesia prmitwa reflected in the Rule of St. Augustine.” Moreover, 
he also reveals how, following this Church Father, the members of 
this spiritual movement considered the unity of heart and soul to be 
firmly based on the community of goods. Geert Grote himself refers 
to the Rule in one of his Letters for that matter and the Canons 
regular of Windesheim, the conventual branch of the Modern Devotion 
to which Thomas a Kempis (d. 1471) belonged, based their life on 
the Rule of St. Augustine.° 

Influences of both traditons, then, can also be discerned in the 
work of Thomas a Kempis. Only a few decades ago, Erwin Iserloh 
still blamed Thomas for denying the world as a kind of spiritual 
individualist who disrupted the intrinsic connection between the per- 
fection of self and community life.’ On a superficial level, Iserloh’s 


* G.H. Gerrits, Inter timorem et spem. A Study of the Theological Thought of Gerard erbolt 
of Kutphen (1367-1398) (Studves in Meduval and Reformation Thought 37), Leiden 1986, 
251-264, 302-306. It is therefore not surpnsing that the works of the members of 
the Devotion have, up to now, virtually only been studied along the lines of the 
schematic argument, focusing on the moral perfection of the individual. 

Cf. “Hierosolymis erant quidam qui propriis renuntiaverunt cum ipsis Apostolis 
sed non bene servabant: & ideo Clemens Papa (. .) docet, quod omnia debent esse 
communia,’ Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen, ‘Super modo vivendi devotorum hominum 
simul commorantium,’ ed. A. Hyma, in: Archief voor de geschiedenis van het Aartsbisdom 
Utrecht 52 (1925) 1-100, quote 76. 

° G. Epiney-Burgard, ‘Saint Augustin et la “Vie Commune” dans la Dévotion 
Moderne’, Medioevo 9 (1983) 61-75. 

’ E. Iserloh, ‘Die Kirchenfroémmigkeit in der Imitatio Christi’, in: J. Daniélou 
and H. Vorgnmler (eds), Sentzre Ecclestam. Das Bewusstsein von der Karche als gestaltende 
Kraft der Frommigkat, Freiburg 1.B. 1961, 251-267. Cf. also P. van Geest, Thomas a 
Kemps (1379/ 1380-1471). Een studie van zyn mens- en godsbeeld. Analyse en tekstuitgave 
van de Hortulus rosarum en de Valhs hlorum, Kampen 1996, 75. 
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is not a strange thought, for in the /mitatio Thomas presupposes a 
direct relationship between the zunior (the novice) and the senior (his 
supervisor, director), whereby the latter outlines an individual trajectory 
for the zmnior. In this connection, it 1s also interesting to note that 
previously, in the period of contested authorship, Cardinal Ildefonso 
Schuster, a Benedictine monk, had concluded from the structure of 
the /mitatio that the author must have been a member of this Order, 
since book III of the /mitatio displayed the same dialogical structure 
as the Rule of St. Benedict.’ Although Schuster’s hypothesis no longer 
has adherents, in a sense it 1s not unimaginable. As a matter of fact, 
in those passages where Thomas encourages the expropriation of the 
personal self for inner peace, an essential distinguishing mark of the 
Rule of St. Benedict can be seen. Apart from this specific question, 
it is indeed surprising that the /mitatio does not echo a goal of St. 
Augustine’s Rule, 1.e., unity of heart and soul. 

But Thomas nevertheless does give voice to the final goal that St. 
Augustine holds for his community: the desire for God. In several 
of his treatises, he seems, as the treatises progress, to embed the 
counsels for the ordering of the day and for the purity of the inner 
self within a series of aspirational prayers. Herein the desire for God 
is spoken and intensified. Thomas assumes that the desire ‘to be dis- 
solved and be with Christ’ as stated in these prayers, only can be 
fruitful when based on an orderly life. Only then will desire form 
the opening to God which can make human life on earth happy 
and fulfilling. In his aspiration to transform the individual in the 
desire for God, Thomas differs from other writers of the Modern 
Devotion.” In the work of Zerbolt, for example, the religious per- 
sonality has its fulfillment in devotio, consisting compunction of hope 
and love, and in affectio, consisting in compunction of fear or com- 
punction of hope and love. The final goal of Zerbolt’s ethical and 
moralistic spirituality, which tends to emphasize life and conduct, 1s 
to reach purity of the heart and establish a personal balance in 
apatheia.'® 

The main question this article poses is to what extent Thomas a 
Kempis was influenced by his beatisstmus pater Augustinus in his attempt 


8 T. Schuster, ‘L’ascetica benedettina e la “Imitazione di Cristo”’, Scuola Cattolica 
67 (1939) 273-293. 
” Van Geest, Thomas a Kempis, 463-468. 
Gernits, Inter timorem et spem, 143, 253, 299-300. 
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to model his novices by developing in them an ever greater desire 
for God, rather than following Zerbolt’s bipolarity of hope and fear." 
To clarify this question, our main task will be to analyze and to 
compare the concepts of desire in Thomas and St. Augustine. It 1s, 
after all, on the one hand interesting that Thomas follows the path 
of individual self-perfection as attested by Climacus and Zerbolt, but 
on the other hand the goals of the Augustinian communal way: to 
wish to follow the desire for God. However, before dealing with this 
main question, we shall first address two issues which are indirectly 
related to the theme of the destderium Dei, but are highly illustrative 
of the way in which Thomas, who hardly ever quotes St. Augustine, 
has interiorized some of St. Augustine’s theological insights. 


II. Creatio and cantas: 
Thomas’ Interonzation of St. Augustine’s Insights 


Thomas’ remarks on the function and beauty of creation and nature 
are deeply rooted in Augustinian thought. Both render the splendour 
of flora and fauna as a reflection of the goodness, power and wis- 
dom of the Creator. The observation and experience of nature as 
God’s creation 1s for ‘Thomas the reason for wonder, joy, gratitude. 
It leads to an openness to God in praise, with humanity emptying 
itself. ‘Thus, humanity goes beyond itself in the dynamism of praise, 
in which the complete creation is able to return to God entirely of 
its own accord. Humanity, which is given reason and free will, should 
join a moment of reflection and an act of will: 


It is a sweet symphony in heaven and on earth to praise God with a 
pure heart and in union with every creature, because of His immense 
goodness and excellent greatness. Let us all on equal terms praise 
the Lord our God, who has created the created creature in wondrous 
beauty and variety, for the praise of His Name and His glory and for 
extensive and open demonstration of the benefit for the people If 
you are in a garden or orchard, and you see all sorts of trees, flowers 
and roses, pears, apples, green herbs, and sweet-smelling lilies: give 


Thesaurus Thomae a Kempis. Series A — Formae. Enumeratio formarum. Index formarum 
a tergo ordinatarum. Index formarum teutonicarum. Index formarum singulorum operum. Index 
formarum secundum orthographiae normam collatarum. Tabulae frequentiarum. Concordantiae for- 
marum. curantibus P. Chandler et Cetedoc (Thesaurus Patrum Latinorum. Corpus Chnstianorum), 
Turnhout 1994, 26. 
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praise and thank Him, because He, God, shows you many wondrous 
works, growing on the earth, that He renews every year with won- 
drous power and wisdom, because of His goodness, and for the benefit 
of humankind. Give praise to God in every place and at every moment 
and thank Hin, for the earth is filled with His majesty, and His glory 
is above the heavens. See, the birds of the sky sing, fish swim, dogs 
bark, livestock bleat, and all elements move towards praising God, and 
they show the splendour of their Creator through natural movements. 
In all that you do therefore, remain focused on God: beware of sin, 
give thanks for deeds done, and at the end of any task whatsoever 
thank God from the bottom of your heart in this way: God be praised, 
now and forever. All spirit praise the Lord. Amen." 


Thomas’ formulation of the splendour and function of nature can 
only have St. Augustine’s experience of creation as its source. Without 
basing himself upon a specific passage of St. Augustine’s work, his 
phrases evoke those of the church father. Many times St. Augustine 
praises the beauty and goodness of creation: whoever believes in God 
as creator will find traces of God in nature. In the same way, nature 
brings humanity in touch with God, when it opens up in wonder, 
praise and gratitude: 


Thus there is the colourful, many-sided beauty of heaven, the earth 
and the sea. ‘Thus there is the sun, the moon and the stars, the 
shaded forests, the colours and scents of flowers, the variety and mul- 
titude of birds, with their sounds and colours, the abundant sight of 
animals of all sizes, amongst which the smallest in size arouse most 
wonder We see the greatest spectacle of the sea which, as it were, 
clothes itself in differing colours. .' 


Let your thoughts roam throughout creation. From all sides the creature 
will call: “God has created me” From all sides all things are a 
reflection of you, the Creator. The fair contours of the Creator are . 
the voices of the things which praise the Creator  .'* 


The complete creation does not stop singing your praises and will not 
be quiet. Every man’s spirit praises you with the mouth turned towards 
you. The animals and the maternal things do it through the mouths 
of those who view them. Thus our soul must raise itself to you from 


'2 Trans. from ‘Hortulus rosarum’ [critical working edition], in: P. van Geest, 
Thomas a Kempus, 381. 

'S Cf. Augustine, De ciitate Det (CCL 48), XXII, 24, 1-5. See T.J. van Bavel, Als 
je hart bidt. Augustinus’ leer over het gebed, Leuven 1996, 10-13. 

't See Augustine, ‘Enarrationes in Psalmos 26, 2, s. 2, 12’, in: Enarrationes in 


Psalmos I-L (CCL 38), 161. 
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its sluggishness, leaning on the things which you have made, and nis- 
ing above these to you, who has created them so wonderfully." 


The contemplation of creation, the view of the ‘personal self’ (the 
individual ‘I’) as part of creation, all should serve human’s return to 
God. Thus, humankind joins in the dynamism of praise together 
with all living creatures. In his Confessions, St. Augustine assumes that 
all animals can see the beauty of creation, but that they cannot ques- 
tion, for they do not have judgment which stands above the mes- 
sages of the senses: 


Humans can ask questions. Thus they are able to conceive and view 
God’s insightful mysteries through created things.'® 


Here St. Augustine discloses the actual insight and driving force 
underlying the above mentioned text of Thomas a Kempis. The 
human is the only creature who opens himself to God, and after an 
act of reason and will, will voice his praise to God. The contem- 
plation of creation offers humankind the opportunity of entering into 
a relationship with God. St. Augustine often connects praise to God 
with the love which humans should show God based on His good- 
ness as manifested in creation: 


Your works praise in order that we may love you. And we love you 
in order that your works may praise you." 


In his thoughts on cantas, Thomas also appears to depend on St. 
Augustine’s thinking. In the thirteenth chapter of his Hortulus Rosarum 
Thomas clearly shows how deeply he has intenorized St. Augustine’s 
varied and inclusive experience of caritas. In many of his works, St. 
Augustine connects cantas to the being and activity of both God and 
humans. In a theological sense, caritas is the being of God, who 
encompasses heaven and earth and, in his great love, has sent his 
Son to purify the world.'® Yet caritas is also the power of grace with 


See Augustine, “Enarrationes in Psalmos 41, 7’, in: ibzdem, 464. 
Augustine, Confessionum libn XII (CCL 27), liber X, 6, 10, tbedem, 160. 
Augustine, Confessionum libn XII, liber XII, 33, 48, in: tbidem, 270-271. 

'8 Cf. the phrase: ‘Deus ergo dilectio est. In hoc manifestata est dilectio Det in nobis, qui 
filum suum unigenitum misit in hunc mundum, ut vwamus per ipsum. Quomodo ipse Dominus 
ait: “Majorem dilectionem nemo potest habere, quam ut animam suam ponat pro 
amicis suis”; et ibi probata est dilectio Christi in nos, quia mortuus est pro nobis. 
Dilectio Patris unde probata est in nos? Quia Filium suum unicum misit mori pro 
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which both the revealed teaching and Christ’s way of life have been 
endowed. In a psychological sense, then, St. Augustine sees caritas as 
a movement of the soul which transforms, purifies and heals human- 
ity.'” His presumption is that humans will choose love, which will 
reveal itself in their association with others. ‘Thus it brings them into 
the same realm of power as him who is the very source of Cantas: 
God.” However, the creating and redeeming power of the carilas, 
the cantas that includes, purifies and heals omnia in omnibus, appears 
very difficult to separate from the power located within humans, with 
which they love, purify and heal each other. But for St. Augustine 
cantas does not lead to complete unity, with one person being swept 
up into another. God’s ultimate inaccessibility remains, that is, until 
death reduces the distance and one is allowed to contemplate God 
face to face. For St. Augustine caritas brings about desire. Desire, 
then, brings about the feeling for unity, yet without the taste. 

Like St. Augustine, Thomas exalts cantas as a power and a per- 
son who has created and redeemed heaven and earth, which per- 
meates the earth, but which coincides also with the will of a person 
who pursues in doing the good. The dividing line between caritas as 
the power of God and as the power of a person is very thin in 
Thomas as well: 


A noble virtue is love, which excels above all virtues, knowledge and 
gifts. It is she who embraces God, who connects angels to people, and 
creates children into children of God and friends of the saints. It is 
she who caused Christ to be born of the Virgin, and be crucified for 
the salvation of mankind. It is she who frees the soul from sin, and 
elevates it to loving God with all its heart, all its conscience, all its 
mind, and also fills and illuminates the soul with a wondrous sweet- 
ness. (. .) All this is brought about by love, poured out into the hearts 
of the faithful by the Holy Spirit, given by the heavens Love 
embraces heaven and earth, the sea and the land, and all that she 
sees and hears in creation, she translates into praise and honour to 


nobis’, Augustinus, ‘In epistola Johanni ad Parthos’, Tractatus VI, 5-7, in: P. Agaésse 
(intr., ed., trans.), Commentaire de la premiére épitre de S. Jean (SC 75), Paris 1961, 
314-335, esp. 322, 324, 326; quotation 324. Cf. also Augustine, Conjfessionum hbn 
XIIE, liber X, 43, 69, in: ibidem, 192-193. 

" Cf. P. Agaésse, intr. in Augustinus, ‘In epistola Johanni ad Parthos’, in: 
Commentaire de la premiére épitre de S. Jean, 31-36, 75. See also M. Huftier, La chante 
dans l’ensergnement de Saint Augustin (Monumenta Chnstiana Selecta 5), ‘Yournai-Paris-Rome- 
New York 1959, 5-6 and passim; cf. also P. van Geest, Thomas a Kempis, 184-188. 

*’ Cf. also chapter XVII of the Hortulus, where Thomas elaborates Matt. 25:40. 
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the Creator. Nothing is so small and insignificant in the nature of 
things, in which the goodness of being, the work of the artist, the 
power of the creator, the wisdom of the director, and providence nightly 
governing, does not shine through. Because of her, the soul burns 
from within, and, like wax melting before the fire, she goes beyond 
all bounds. But, higher than all celestial lights she flies around, so that 
she can happily rejoice and safely rest in her only love, founder of all 
things and head of all. Love 1s never idle: after all, she brings about 
great and lofty things. She is not at all afraid to touch the wounds 
of the sick, washing their feet, preparing their beds, washing their linen, 
and cleaning the filth. She undergoes cruelty with patience, and rejoices 
in being jeered at. As fire consumes the wood, so love absorbs our 
shortcomings. She cleanses the heart through contrition, washes it 
through confession, wipes it clean through prayer, enlightens it through 
spiritual reading, kindles it through devout reflection, retires into it- 
self through solitude, and connects the soul to God through ardent 
passion. .”! 


However, Thomas posits in this thirteenth chapter: 


O, if only I were permitted to taste that which lies open to angels 
and knows no end! However, we must return to an active life, and 
struggle forcefully against the daily temptations by the virtue of love.” 


Just as in St. Augustine, for Thomas cantas does not lead to com- 
plete unity. For ‘Thomas as well God’s ultimate inaccessibility remains 
until one is allowed to contemplate God face to face after death. 
Similarly for both, cantas brings about desire and the feeling for 
unity, but without the taste. Precisely the latter makes one wonder 
whether the desire which Thomas wishes to intensify has not been 
completely anticipated by St. Augustine’s idea thereof. To answer 
this question we will first have to examine Thomas’ view on the 
desire for God and the role this concept plays in his works more 
closely. 


Il. The Desire for God in Thomas a Kemprs 


Thomas structured several of his treatises in the form of a dialogue 
between Christ and the soul, or between the senior and the zunzor, 
although the distinction 1s occasionally difficult to make. Especially 


Trans. from Hortulus rosarum, in: P. van Geest, Thomas a Kempis, 365-367. 
* Trans. from Hortulus rosarum, in: P. van Geest, Thomas a Kempis, 366. 
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from these dialogues it can be gathered that he considers the reli- 
gious personality realized ideally in the desire for the One whom 
he, in his lifetime, will never fully grasp. The seemingly intimate 
conversations which determine the literary form of De interna conso- 
latione (the third book of the Jmitatio), do not disguise the fact that 
Thomas considers this unfulfilled longing as extremely painful, as 
was already made clear above. 

In light of the profound expressions used, it is an attractive con- 
jecture to equate the ‘I-person’ or the ‘servant’ with the author him- 
self, even though he wrote this treatise with the noble intention of 
consoling and counselling his young fellow-brothers. However, it is 
precisely in this desire for God that insecurity and doubt are per- 
ceived and nourished. Momentarily lifted out of existence by the 
enlightening, redeeming desire for God, the religious person realizes 
more painfully than before that he lives in a chaotic world, being 
constantly afflicted by the impure motives and purposes of his own 
conscience and heart. 

When Thomas refers to the unio mystica he invariably uses the sub- 
junctive or future tense, instead of the indicative. In his early works 
he speaks in terms of desire rather than experience: 


O when shall there be an end of these evils? When shall I be deliv- 
ered from the wretched servitude of sins? When, O Lord, shall I be 
mindful of thee alone? When shall I be without all hindrance, in true 
liberty, with no affliction or soul or body? When shall there be entire 
peace, peace untroubled and secure, peace within and without, peace 
on all sides established? O good Jesus, when shall I stand to see thee? 
when shall I behold the glory of thy kingdom? When shalt thou be 
to me all in all (1 Cor. 15:28)? O when shall I be with thee in thy 
kingdom, which thou hast prepared for thy beloved ones from ever- 
lasting (cf. Matt. 25:34)? 

I am left a poor banished man in an enemy’s land, where there are 
daily wars and great calamities. Console me in my banishment, soothe 
my grief, for my whole desire sigheth after thee.’ 


Manuscript research in aid of resolving the former authorship con- 
troversy has shown that Thomas must have written these passages 


De Imitatione Chnsti, book 3, chapter 48; B.H. N[ewdigate] (ed.), Thomae a Kempis 
De Imitatione Christi, quae dicitur libri IV Thomas a Kempis of the Following of Christ in 
FourBooks, London 1933, 191-192. [Translation of De Imitatione Christi in: Thomae a 
Kempis canonici regulars ordins S. Augustint Opera Omnia, ed. M,J. Pohl, Freibourg i.B. 
1902-1922, 7 vols, vol. 2]. 
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before 1427. From the dated codex, which comes from a monastery 
at Nijmegen and is currently kept at the Royal Library in Brussels 
(Ms 22084), it has become clear that the treatises compiled under 
the title De [mitatione were already completed by 1427. The research 
undertaken by L.M.J. Delaissé on Thomas’ autograph of 1441 has 
shown that he has ‘merely’ added a few minor corrections. This is 
true not only in the present document but also in others wherever 
an aspiring prayer appears. When giving advice on the regulation 
of the day, on the monk’s thoughts and feelings, he spared no pains. 
Thus he changed the rhythm of sentences, e.g., by replacing words 
because of the interior rhyme or by alternating dactyls and iambics, 
in order to make the text more suitable for purposes of interiorisa- 
tion in the context of the monastic ruminatio.** It appears as if his 
prayers welled up from his pen and heart all at one time, but this 
is incorrect. Scholars have established that in the circle of the Modern 
Devotion discarding or transcribing other treatises forms the first 
phase of one’s own formation. The next phase consisted of inter- 
orizing and resounding the written word, as a foundation for composing 
one’s own treatise. This treatise was again for the good of the com- 
munity. The process of reading, finishing, rewriting, and writing thus 
was an interior process of which the community became a part.” 
Besides the fact that he seems to have chronicled his longing in 
a single, smooth style, it is more important to note that during his 
entire active life, Thomas has repeated his desire for God and his 
quest as a wretched exile on earth in the same way, both in shape 
and content. Many decades after 1427, in the Vallis lihorum — one 


** L.M,J. Delaissé, Le manuscrit autographe de Thomas a Kempis et ‘L’Imitation de Jésus- 
Chnst’. Examen archéologique et édition diplomatique du Bruxellensis 5855-61, 2 vols. (Publications 
de Scnptorum 2), Antwerpen-Amsterdam 1956. 

*> Th. Mertens, ‘Lezen met de pen: ontwikkeling in het laatmiddeleeuws geestelijk 
proza’, in: F.P. van Oostrom, e.a. (eds), De studie van de Middeleeuwse letterkunde: stand 
en toekomst. Symposium Antwerpen 22-24 september 1988, Hilversum 1989, 187-199; 
212-217; idem, “Texte der modernen Devoten als Mittler zwischen kirchlicher und 
persOnlicher Reform’, Mederdeutsches Wort 34 (1994), 63-74; idem, ‘Collatio und 
Codex im Bereich der Devotio moderna’, in: C. Meier, D. Hiipper, & H. Keller 
(eds), Der Codex im Gebrauch. Akten des Internationalen Kolloquums 11-13 Jum 1992 
(Munsterische Mittelalter-Schnften 70), Miinchen 1996, 163-182; N. Staubach, ‘Christianam 
sectam arripe. Devotio Moderna und Humanismus zwischen Zirkelbildung und 
gesellschaftlicher Integration’, in: K. Garber, H. Wissmann (eds), Europatsche Soztetats- 
bewegung und demokratische Tradition. Die europdischen Akademien der Friihen Neuzeit zwischen 
Friihrenatssance und Spataufklarung, vol. 1, Friihen Neuzeit, Tubingen 1996, 112-167. 
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of the treatises composed after 1456 (the year in which he finished 
his second autograph) — he wrote: 


O, Lord my God, when will you make me rejoice in your fair coun- 
tenance in your kingdom? O, when will you enlighten my darkness, 
Splendour of eternal light, when will you remove all obstruction from 
within my heart, True Peace, Supreme Beatitude and Perfect Happiness? 
O, when will I, without the hindrance of obstacles, be able to follow 
you in certainty and freely wherever you go, Lord? O, when will I be 
able to see you clearly with my eyes, without a mirror, without a vague 
image (cf. 1 Cor. 13:12) (. .) without questions, without doubts, with- 
out opinions, without the questions of scholars? O, when will I know 
all that I believe through the holy scriptures and read in different 
books (. .) about my God, the angels and angel choirs, about the 
splendour and beatitude of the celestial fatherland, about the peace 
and inexpressible joy of the celestial kingdom? O, when will I be there, 
when will I arrive and appear before your countenance and behold 
your shining countenance and the splendour of your celestial kingdom 
with the cherubs and seraphins and all the saints? 

But this hour has not yet arrived: the gates of heaven remain shut 
for me. That is why I groan with heart and mouth, until I reach you, 
my God.” 


As in the J/mitatio, these and similar prayers set the tone for the end 
of the work. The first part, in which Thomas gives advice on orga- 
nizing life, is always characterized by a sharp tone. This resounds 
in every conclusion to his work, but the more we approach the end, 
the more the initial tone mellows into a more longing style mani- 
fested in the insertion of this type of yearning prayer. Thus Thomas 
structures his treatises in a cyclical manner, with the stages of spir- 
itual life interlocking and influencing each other or, still more pre- 
cisely, in the way of a ascending spiral, where the final goal is to 
transform into the desire for God. It may be remarked here that 
Thomas remained faithful to the ideal of his teacher Florens. Florens 
had taught Thomas and other pupils at the Deventer school, that 
inner dedication must contain a desire: ‘Devotio non est nisi desiderium 
anime ad deum.”’ However, Thomas gave shape to this thought in 


*° Trans. from Vallis Liliorum, in: P. van Geest, Thomas a Kempis, 420. 

‘Aliqua verba notabilia domini Florent et magistri Gerardi Magni’, in: F,J. 
van Vree, J.F. Vregt, ‘Eenige ascetische Tractaten afkomstig van de Deventersche 
Broederschap van het Gemene Leven in verband gebragt met het boek van Thomas 
a Kempis’, [Uit de nagelaten geschnften van wiylen F. van Vree, medegedeeld door 
J. Vregt}, Archief voor de geschiedenis van het Aartsbisdom Utrecht 10 (1882) 321-498, esp. 
458. 
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a manner not found in his teacher’s work. Where Florens, in his 
Tractatulus devotus and Omnes, inquit, artes had emphasized the advice 
on life and the contents and structure of meditation, ‘Thomas made 
the strengthening of the deszderium into the program of his life. 

That the desire in Thomas is a human incentive, is possibly 
explained by the fact that he had become sensitive to the mystical 
experiences which his fellow Brother Gerlach Peters had tried to put 
into words. Thomas was familiar with his work, which had been 
compiled by Jan Scutken. Gerlach’s Soliloguum and the Imitatio have 
many biblical quotations in common. Thomas transformed Gerlach’s 
mysticism into a mystagogia with the formation of novices as its goal. 
We can possibly sense his limitations when trying to make Gerlach’s 
mystical experience into his own. Thomas is ‘only’ able to formu- 
late Gerlach’s experiential language in terms of longing.” 

The tension between the intense desire for God and the feelings 
of doubt, insecurity and unworthiness resulting from the not-seeing 
and not-knowing, would remain a constant in his idea of religious 
identity. It forms the basis of the various florilegia and treatises which 
he wrote during his 71 years as an Augustinian monk at the Agnieten- 
berg near Zwolle. 

In sum, Thomas’ desire for God reveals several characteristics: 

1. The freedom experienced in the desire for God can be seen 
as the result of an individual course. It develops and gains support 
from the monk’s organized life and organized inner being. One devel- 
ops the desire inside oneself, when living a regulated life. Happiness 
thus becomes a matter of order and discipline. The desire for God 
is nonetheless a longing which wells up in humans and can be ade- 
quately described in terms of psychological purification. 

2. In view of the many references to the letters of St. Paul, the 
desire for God is Chnist-centred. The religious person wishes to see 
and experience Christ. Christ, however, appears in his godliness to 
be more mysterum fascinans than mysterium tremens. 

3. The desire for God lifts the human being temporarily above 
everyday reality, but also increases his awareness of living in a vale 


78 Cf. on Gerlach: A. Deblaere, ‘Gerlach Peters (1378-1411). Mysticus van de 
onderscheiding der geesten’, in: Liber alumnorum Prof. Dr. E. Rombauts (Unwersiteit te 
Leuven, werken uitgegeven op het gebied van de Geschiedenis en de Filologie, 5e reeks, 5), Leuven 
1968, 95-109. 
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of tears. Nowhere does Thomas assume that facientibus quod est in Se, 
Deus non denegat gratiam (God will not deny His grace to those who 
do what they can do). 

4. Thomas’ intensification of the desire for God reveals a dual 
purpose. On the one hand, a total submission to desire 1s inevitably 
followed by the realization that one is thrown back upon oneself. 
Thus desire appears to be a light in oneself which can be extin- 
guished abruptly. On the other hand, Thomas shows an anthropo- 
logical optimism when conceding that humankind also has the ability 
to be free temporarily in its desire. This duality reflects the ambiva- 
lence of his view of humanity: Humans are subjected to inner ten- 
dencies leading to unrest and mayhem, yet they have the power to 
organize their lives in such a way that they are conditioned by the 
desire for God. The desire opens up a space in which the incom- 
plete state of the world and the personal self, the ‘P can finally be 
accepted. 


IV. Thomas’ idea of desire in the light of St. Augustine’s Desire for God 


The desire for God is a permanent feature of St. Augustine’s work.” 
In many of his writings he explicates his definition of this desire. 
This makes him a suitable interpreter of his own work: through his 
own reflections on the theme of desidenum dei we are better able to 
understand the desire for God which he describes in his Praeceptum. 
Whereas Thomas nowhere indicated his ideas on this theme, St. 
Augustine is a mystagogue and a theoretician of mystagogia. What 
Thomas and St. Augustine have in common, however, is the notion 
that the deepest inwardness of human beings is determined by desire. 
Nevertheless, both understand this confining of personal identity 
differently. 

1. According to St. Augustine, the desire is already extant within 
the person, even before he is made aware of it through a proper 
lifestyle. Thomas, on the other hand, presumes the desire for God 
as a purifying power developed through personal strength, which 1s 
merely supported by an ordered lifestyle and inner being. St. Augustine, 


I. Bochet, Saint Augustin et le désir de Dieu, Paris 1982, 10, with additional 
references. 
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therefore, presumes the exact opposite. The order of life does not 
bring forth a purified desire for God, but adds to a person’s real- 
ization that the desire is already within him, has been granted to 
him, and can supersede him. Nature and grace are divided in St. 
Augustine, but they are not external to each other. God is the source 
of desire, and it is through God that humans can be transformed 
in desire. This desire intensifies human longing, desire.*? According 
to Thomas, one actively obtains the subjective state of being, which 
is desire. Following St. Augustine, one becomes passively aware of 
the power of the desire within one’s inner being. As described by 
St. Augustine, desire can more aptly be qualified as grace than in 
the case of Thomas. Thomas does not see desiderum as synonymous 
with caritas, as St. Augustine does. Spiritual life for St. Augustine is 

un mouvement de |’Aame dont Dieu est la source et qui (._.) 
s'inverse, se transforme, et conduit homme des abimes du péché 
aux abimes de la charité’.*' For Thomas, it is more a process of for- 
mation. 

2. In St. Augustine’s view, one becomes aware of desire through 
the unity of heart and soul. In this, a longing for spiritual Beauty 
ideally catches up. After the advice which will lead the communal 
living to this kind of unity, he states the ultimate goal of commu- 
nal life at the end of his Praeceptum: 


The Lord giveth that you, caught by the longing for spiritual beauty 
(Sirach 44:6), maintain all this in love. Live in such a way that your 
life spreads the life-gwing aroma of Chnst (2 Cor. 2:15). Do not go forth as 
slaves weighed down by the law, but lwe as free people under grace.” 


Through the orderly and unselfish association with each other humans 
can reach the level of, and be taken in by, the life-giving power of 
desire, a power which after all envelops heaven and earth. Thomas, 
as we have seen, presumes a more individual course, where elements 
of communal life are included, but where the desiderium develops from 
a personal course of formation, guided by a senior. 

3. ‘Thomas’ desire to ‘be with Christ’ appears to end when one 
sees Him face to face. With St. Augustine, however, desire appears 


Cf. Bochet, Saint Augustin, 397, 403. 
P. Agaésse, intr. in Augustinus, ‘In epistola Johanni ad Parthos’, in: Commentaire 
de la premiere épitre de S. Jean, 75, cf. 31-36. 
*° Augustine, Praeceptum, VIII, 1, in: L. Verheijen (ed.), La régle de saint Augustin, 
2 vols., Pans 1967, vol. 1, 417-437, esp. 437. 
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to be a power which determines the being of a person, even in life 
after death. In Sermo 80,7 St. Augustine posits that a human being 
can long for life after death on his own accord, or for immortality 
or the communio sanctorum: one large communion of angels and peo- 
ple, the Father and the fatherland, the Sabbath. These themes return 
elsewhere in his work. Where subjective desire is concerned, indi- 
cated as psychological, it appears that desire in St. Augustine is much 
less Christocentric than in Thomas. 


All these theories deserve further explanation. But we will concen- 
trate on the interaction between the power of desire and commu- 
nal life in St. Augustine’s thought. Desire exists, as already been 
stated, even before a person discovers it within himself. The desire 
is already existent within the person, even before he is made aware 
of it. For St. Augustine, desire is a pron shared,” as seen in the 
Ennarationes in Psalmos. Here St. Augustine assumes that Christ, in 
whom all time and space is contained, is Himself already praying, 
lamenting, and exulting in the psalms, even before humanity did so. 
Humanity can therefore be formed through praying the psalms. St. 
Augustine’s conviction that Christ prays through us, is based on his 
idea that together with him we are the complete Christ: Christus totus. 
Analogous to the way in which the Creator permeates creation, the 
Head and limbs together form one Christ.** St. Augustine writes: 
‘His voice, which in all psalms either exults or laments or rejoices 
in hope or sighs because of the absence of the longed-for, should 
be familiar to us, as if it were our own voice.’ 

The words, in whose eloquence and power a person can develop 
and which he can make his own, can all be reduced to Christ. 
Praying the words can bring a person to His level of thought, on 


Cf. also ‘Late I have loved Thee, O Beauty so ancient and so new; late I 
have loved Thee! For behold Thou wert within me, and I outside; and I sought 
Thee outside and in my loveliness fell upon those lovely things that Thou hast 
made. Thou wert with me and I was not with Thee.’, in: Augustine, Confessionum 
libri XII, liber X, 27, 38, in: thidem, 175. Already in his early work (De beata vita, 
De vera religione) Augustine sees creation and redemption as a passively shaped and 
experienced being, where redemption is the completion of creation; cf. V.H. Drecoll, 
Die Entstehung der Gnadenlehre Augustins (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie 109), Tubingen 
1999, passim. 

4 TJ. van Bavel, Als je hart bidt, 138-140. See also I. Bochet, Saint Augustin, 391. 

Augustine, ‘Enarrationes in Psalmos 42, |’, in: Enarrationes in Psalmos I-L, 465. 
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His wavelength; it generally enhances desire.*® Simultaneously, this 
forges a unity with one’s fellow humans and with those who went 
before us in faith, because the words have been shared throughout 
the centuries. In personal prayer, the prayer of the whole church 
exists, as the praying person is part of the prayerful power of the 
whole community. The present church is one complete desire towards 
fulfilment in the new Jerusalem. As he says about Psalm 86: 


desire gives life to love. A city is sung of in this psalm. — of which 
we hold citizenship, in so far as we are Chnistians, and towards which 
we will go on pilgrimage and remain on our way as long as mortal- 
ity 1s still within us. We need a road to be able to reach that city. 
Because bushes and undergrowth obstruct the entrance to that city, 
the king has cleared a path in order that we may reach the city. Let 
us, therefore, walk in the footsteps of Christ, even now that we are in 
a foreign land, until we reach our destination. Let us breathe deeply 
in sincere longing for the ineffable peace and quiet which reign in that 
city Let us sing the psalm in such a way that we will be kindled 
by a greater desire See how the people, who have spoken these 
words and have proclaimed to us this hymn of praise, have glowed 
with love for the city and with what passionate desire they have sung 
this psalm. Nostalgia within them gave birth to the love they feel for 
the city of God. For thus says the apostle Paul, the love of God has 
been poured out into our hearts throughout the Holy Spirit that has 
been given to us. (Rom 5:5).*” 


In this quote, the dynamic interaction and organic unity of several 
of St. Augustine’s ideas on desire become clear. Travelling together 
and the resulting recognition of the desire for God, the discovery 
that the desire is already existent within the person, even before he 
is made aware of it, the discovery that God is not only guide but 
also has the ability to empower hearts to desire: all these ideas have 
in one sweep been combined. In this, desidenum, caritas and gratia have 
become synonyms. All are to be considered as a gift from God, gratis 
data. ‘This is similar to the praise which springs from God and returns 
to Him, in which the human being can become one with an inclu- 
sive whole: 


If we love the good we can become better ourselves. God has filled 
his servantss with His Spirit, in order that they love Him. And when 


© M. Schrama, Augustinus. De binnenkant van zyn denken, Zoetermeer 1999, 219. 
37 ‘Enarrationes in Psalmos 86, 1’, in: Enarrationes in Psalmos LI-C (CCL 39), 1198. 
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His Spirit praises Him through his servants, whom does He praise but 
Himself?” 


Elsewhere in his work, e.g. in his Praeceptum, St. Augustine indicates 
that the situation in the early church was defined by the power of 
cantas: a sincere love for the individual, neighbour, and for God. 
This power constitutes the wavelength upon which a person becomes 
receptive towards caritas understood as the love of God for the human 
being. The dividing line between an anthropological and a theolog- 
ical explanation for desire and love is very thin, almost inconceiv- 
able. Heaven and earth touch in the desire for God; it is the level 
upon which one reaches the other, which encompasses time and 
space. Desire for God is deeply part of each individual. 

In his commentary on the Letter of Saint John, St. Augustine 
writes: 


The whole life of an authentic christian is one holy desire Desire, 
however, creates within us the ability to be receptive to be com- 
pletely filled by it. By enlarging your heart you will create more space 
to receive.” 


Here again St. Augustine brings desire together with the disposition 
of the community. Beauty, which is Christ, but which 1s realized by 
a virtuous life, is not just a goal but also the final goal. St. Augustine 
connects the realization of beauty and attaining the level of Beauty 
(Christ) with the driving force of love, because: 


Prior dilexit nos, et donauit nobis ut diligeremus eum (. .) diligendo 
pulchri efficimur.” 


It was assumed by Van Bavel and Verheijen that the Praeceptum was 
an index, a compendium of St. Augustine’s complete work.*! The 
above analysis indicates likewise. If we see the Rule in the light of 
what has been defined in VIII, 1 as the goal of human existence, 


8 ‘Enarrationes in Psalmos 144, 1’, in: Enarrationes in Psalmos CI-CL (CCL 40), 
2088. 

* Augustinus, ‘In epistola Johanni ad Parthos’, Tractatus IV, 6 (ed. Agaésse), 230. 

* Augustinus, ‘In epistola Johanni ad Parthos’, Tractatus IX, 9 (ed. Agaésse), 396. 

*! ‘Les idées n’y sont guére développées, bien au contraire, elles sont presentées 
de facon trés concise (. .) Pour les familiers de saint Augustin, la Regula a certai- 
nement été une sorte d’aide-mémoire renvoyant et faisant suite 4 un enseignement 
oral habituel’, T. van Bavel, ‘Paralléles, vocabulaire et citations bibliques de la Regu- 
la sancti Augustini. Contribution au probléme de son authenticité’, in: Augustiniana 
9 (1959), 12-77, esp. 75. 
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it becomes clear that with the order of life St. Augustine wishes to 
create peripheral conditions. Through this, in unity of heart and 
soul, one becomes aware of the wavelength of Christ and one can 
increase the desire for Him. The greater the unity between heart 
and soul (I, 2), the purer the association with each other, the greater 
the receptiveness for the life-giving power of Christ (Praeceptum VIII, 1). 


V. Conclusion 


The difference between ‘Thomas a Kempis and St. Augustine 1s the 
difference between a bobsleigh and a ski lift. For Thomas, one must 
drive the sleigh oneself to reach a certain speed. He presumes that 
unruly endeavours can only be transformed through an orderly life, 
and can be encapsulated in the desire for God as the power within 
humankind. However, for St. Augustine one must be prepared sim- 
ply to use an existent mechanism in order to reach unknown heights. 
St. Augustine presumes that man, ‘working himself open’ to God, 
will become receptive and uplifted through the power of grace. For 
both, a certain exertion must precede. But in spite of a common 
goal — the finish (i.e. the desire) — the ways and means differ as 
much as the difference between height and length. According to both 
St. Augustine and Thomas the desire confirms the identity, albeit in 
a totally different way. 

To a certain extent, this difference comes as a surprise. In the 
thirteenth chapter of his Hortulus Rosarum, ‘Thomas clearly shows how 
deeply he has interiorized St. Augustine’s concept of caritas, in which 
the power of God and humanity 1s divided, but in which this division 
is sometimes difficult to locate. For they are both part of one dynamism 
in which humans can become complete. Whereas ‘Thomas has assim- 
ilated St. Augustine’s idea of caritas, he has not done so as far as St. 
Augustine’s desire for God is concerned. He presumes the desire to 
be ‘only’ the ordering and purifying power within humans. What 
Thomas does not work out is the passive aspect of desire: the attraction 
to Christ is already placed in the human person even before he is 
aware of it. Thomas’ genius can best be seen in the way in which 
he, in a time of great uncertainty and fear, includes and absorbs in 
very clever fashion the fear of the Judge into the desire for Christ. 
That he has not appreciated the full height and depth of St. Augustine’s 


desire for God does not negate his genius as a mystagogue. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


SCHOLASTICISM PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC: 
MEDIEVAL SOURCES AND METHODS IN SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY REFORMED THOUGHT 


Willem van Asselt 


Introduction 


It is a curious phenomenon that the post-Reformation period of 
Reformed theology is one of the least known in the history of Chnstian 
thought, while at the same time the interpretation of this period 
seems driven by many hidden agendas. ‘This is primarily due to the 
fact that for too long Post-Reformation Reformed theology has been 
a victim of the attempt of modern histonans and theologians to claim 
the Reformers as the forerunners of modernity, whereas post-Reforma- 
tion theology itself was presented as a highly obscure period. Said 
to be characterized by the return of medieval dialectic and Anstotelian 
logic to the Protestant classroom, it was therefore considered a dis- 
tortion or perversion of Reformation theology.' Of import too is the 
fact that Reformed theology of the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries has been and still is ‘the whipping boy for many a theo- 
logian who is cutting his teeth on a new thesis of his own’.? Time 
and again the theology of the post-Reformation period 1s read exclu- 
sively in the light of modern issues, and not on its own terms or in 
the light of its own concern and context. T’oo often, the term ‘scholas- 
ticism’ has been associated solely with the Middle Ages, with scholars 


For a synopsis of the history of scholarship on Reformed orthodoxy, see R.A. 
Muller, Post-Reformation Reformed Dogmatics, Vol. 1. Prolegomena to Theology, Grand Rapids 
1987, 82-97 (henceforth PRRD, I); idem, ‘Calvin and the “Calvinists”: Assessing 
Continuities and Discontinuities Between the Reformation and Orthodoxy’, Part I, 
Calvin Theological Journal 30 (1995) 345-375; idem, part II, C77 31 (1996) 125-160; 
W. J. van Asselt and E. Dekker (eds), Reformation and Scholasticism. An Ecumenical 
Enterprise, Grand Rapids 2001, 11-43. 

* See R.D. Preus, The Theology of Post-Reformation Lutheranism. A Study of Theological 
Prolegomena, St. Louis/London 1970, 23. 
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failing to incorporate the modified form of scholasticism which 
flourished during the Renaissance in the Italian and Spanish uni- 
versities, into their research. The reformers and their heirs, however, 
did not work in an intellectual vacuum. We need, therefore, to take 
all the intellectual forces that were at work during the late Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance and the Reformation into account, if an ade- 
quate identification of Reformed scholasticism is to be achieved. 

In this paper I propose to examine first of all the ways in which 
post-Reformation Protestant scholastics defined their own theologi- 
cal enterprise in the face of other religious groups. Secondly, I will 
examine the doctrinal sources and methods they used to establish 
and preserve their own theological identity. Thirdly, I will ask what 
view of the tradition of Christianity was implied by the way post- 
Reformation doctrinal thought perceived the historical past and, on 
this basis, attempted to construct its own identity. As a final issue I 
will pay attention to the relationship between systematic or dogmatic 
theology and spirituality in the era of Reformed orthodoxy. Although 
this last issue is not a ‘source’ in the proper sense, I want to include 
it among the factors that gave the Reformed orthodox their specific 
identity. The focus of this paper is on Reformed scholasticism, while 
Lutheran scholasticism will be passed over because, with some vari- 
ation, the same observations apply to this form of scholasticism as 
to Reformed scholasticism.” 

Finally, a remark should be made about our use of the term 
‘Reformed’ in the expression ‘Reformed thought’ or ‘Reformed scholas- 
ticism’ I regard it as more appropriate to refer to the theologians 
from this post-reformation period and the tradition in which they 
stood, with this term rather than with the name ‘Calvinist’ or 
‘Calvinism’. Thereby we seek to indicate that the term ‘Reformed’ 
has a broad scope. We are dealing with a complex movement: the 
designation of this movement as ‘Calvinism’ is suggestive, rather than 
illuminating, as it seems to deny the progress of this theology. 
Furthermore, the word ‘Calvinist’ has its background in the sociol- 
ogy of religion, rather than in theology. Additionally, the introduc- 


A good overview of the Lutheran tradition is provided by C.H. Ratchow, 
Luthensche Dogmatik zwischen Reformation und Aufkldrung, Gitersloh 1964/1966. Cf. also 
Preus, Theology of Post-Reformation Lutheranism. 
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tion of the term ‘Calvinist’ appears to have been an attempt to stig- 
matize Reformed theology as a foreign influence in Germany.’ 


Why Did Reformed Theologians Adopt Scholastic Method? 


The late sixteenth century phenomenon of ‘confessionalization’ by 
which both Lutheran and Reformed communities defined themselves 
through the use of explicit and extensive doctrinal formulations, rep- 
resents the inevitable outcome of a quest for self-definition.’ After 
the Reformation, in the period extending roughly from 1565 to 1700, 
Protestantism faced the crisis of being forced to defend its nascent 
theology against attacks from the highly sophisticated Roman Catholic 
theology. This theology, which until the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury could be conceived in either scholastic or rhetorical terms, was 
driven by the Reformation and the Council of Trent (1545-63) into 
a second period of scholasticism, a current of Catholic theology and 
philosophy which was dominated by the Spanish and Italian schools. 
First the Dominicans and later the Jesuits took the lead in this neo- 
scholastic movement.® The Jesuit Cardinal Robert Bellarmine (1542- 
1621) in particular subjected the views of the Reformation to con- 
tinuous and incisive criticism. He combated the Protestants in his 
monumental work Disputationes de controversus christianae fide adversus 
huius temporis haereticos (1586), a work that was often reprinted and 
which provoked more than two hundred reactions from both Lutheran 
and Reformed quarters.’ Bellarmine’s offensive was scholastic in 
nature, thus in order to combat him and other Roman Catholic 
polemical theologians, use had to be made of the same scholastic 


* See A. McGrath, The Intellectual Ongins of the European Reformation, Oxford 1987, 6. 
E.g., H. Schilling (ed.), Die reformierte Konfessionalisierung in Deutschland: das Problem 
der ‘<weiten Reformation’ (Wissenschaftliches Symposium des Vereins fiir Reformations- 
geschichte 1985), Giitersloh 1986; idem, Civic Calvinism in Northwestem Germany and 
the Netherlands: Sixteenth to Nineteenth Centuries (Sixteenth Century Essays and Studies, 
17), Kirksville, Mo. 1991. 
© See M.A. Mullett, The Catholic Reformation, London-New York 1999, 47-68. See 
also R. Scharlemann, Aquinas and Gerhard. Theological Controversy and Construction in 
Medieval and Protestant Scholasticism, New Haven 1964. 
” See E. Dekker, ‘An Ecumenical Debate between Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation? Bellarmine and Ames on lberum arbitnum’, WJ. Van Asselt and 
E. Dekker (eds), Reformation and Scholasticism, 141-154. 
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apparatus. In the course of this debate an increasingly detailed elab- 
oration of the Reformed (and Lutheran) theological position came 
into being. By having recourse, in pursuing this elaboration, to the 
scholastic tools that had developed to such a high level of sophistication 
during the course of the centuries, a theological system was built up 
that excelled in the precision with which its ideas were formulated. 

Another factor of some importance with regard to the develop- 
ment of Reformed scholasticism was of an ecclesial and pedagogi- 
cal nature. Protestantism was facing the problem of institutionalisation 
as it passed from its beginnings as a protest movement within the 
Catholic Church to a self-sufficient ecclesiastical establishment with 
its own academic, confessional, and dogmatic needs. After the first 
and second generation of theologians who played such an important 
role in the establishment of the Reformed church had passed away, 
the new generation faced the task of giving expression to the significance 
of the Reformation in a new ecclesial and academic context. On the 
one hand, the quest was to find a way of showing forth, in the light 
of the Christian tradition, the catholicity of Reformed faith. On the 
other hand, the confrontation with the theological tradition of the 
Roman Catholic Church alongside the opinions of Arminian and 
Socinian opponents, obliged the Reformed thinkers of the seven- 
teenth century to define their identity in order to delineate its bounds. 
In this situation the need for self-identification became urgent. Doctrine, 
therefore, provided the most reliable means by which they might 
identify themselves over and against each other. 

Although the Reformation was rooted in the question of author- 
ity, a question that had been answered with the language of sola 
scniptura, 1.e. the priority of Scripture as the ultimate norm of doc- 
trine over and above all other grounds of authority, the phrase sola 
scnptura should not be taken as a condemnation of tradition as such. 
As the late H.A. Oberman has observed, the Reformation principle 
had as its point of departure the late medieval debate over the rela- 
tion of Scripture to tradition,® and assumed that tradition was a sub- 


® H.A. Oberman, Forerunners of the Reformation: The Shape of Late Medieval Thought 
Illustrated by Key Documents, New York 1966, 54-55; idem, The Harvest of Medieval 
Theology. Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Nominalism, Durham, NC 1983, 371-393. For 
Oberman, the question of authority in the later Middle Ages rests on differing views 
of tradition. In one view (‘Tradition I’), Scripture is identified as the unique source 
of revealed truth and as the sole norm for Christian doctrine, including its inter- 
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ordinate norm (norma normata) under the authority of Scripture (norma 
normans). In this way the Protestant mind respected the use of tra- 
dition and allowed for a churchly set of confessions and catechisms 
as a standard of belief. According to Richard A. Muller, it is ‘entirely 
anachronistic to view the sola scriptura of Luther and his contempo- 
raries as a declaration that all of theology ought to be constructed 
anew, without any reference to the church’s tradition of interpreta- 
tion’.” For the reformers and their Protestant orthodox followers the 
point of debate with their Roman Catholic opponents was not the 
authority of Scripture as such; rather the question was how the scrip- 
tural rule functioned in the context of other claims of authority, 
whether of tradition or churchly magisterium. 

Against this background it becomes clear why Reformed (and 
Lutheran) theologians in developing their theology could draw upon 
medieval sources. In order to point out and justify their own posi- 
tion within the Catholic tradition they adopted a set of definitions 
and divisions of theology derived from the medieval tradition. This 
apparent regression to pre-Reformation scholasticism, however, was 
not a simple return to a medieval approach to theology, but a move 
forward towards a critical reappropriation of aspects of the Western 
tradition in order to develop a restatement of the Catholic roots of 
Reformed thought. Moreover, far from breaking down at the close 
of the Middle Ages, scholasticism underwent a series of modifica- 
tions that enabled it to adapt to the renewed Anistotelianism of the 
Renaissance.'” 

The scholastic influence on Reformed theology, therefore, is to be 
interpreted as a result of the Renaissance revival of scholasticism. 
The extensive reappropriation of the technical language of medieval 
and Renaissance scholasticism by Reformed theologians was also 


pretive tradition; in the other view (‘Tradition II’) tradition is more than the on- 

going churchly interpretation of the biblical revelation: it contains truths handed 

down orally in the church from the time of the apostles but never put in wniting. 
” Muller, PRRD, II, 51. 

See C.B. Schmitt, “Towards a Reassessment of Renaissance Aristotelianism’, 
in: C.B. Schmitt, Studies in Renaissance Philosophy and Science, London 1981. See also 
J. Platt, Reformed Thought and Scholasticism. The Arguments for the Existence of God in Dutch 
Theology, 1575-1650, Leiden 1982; D.C. Steinmetz, “The Scholastic Calvin’, in: Carl 
R. Trueman and R.S. Clark, Protestant Scholasticism. Essays in Reassessment, Carlisle 
1999, 16-30; R.A. Muller, Ad Fontes Argumentorum: The Sources of Reformed Theology in 
the Seventeenth Century, Utrecht 1999. 
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helpful in endowing their theological formulations with the precision 
needed to distinguish themselves from the tenets of Arminianism and 
Socinianism. Therefore, the institutionalisation and codification of 
church and doctrine associated with Reformed orthodoxy resulted 
in a confluence of patristic, medieval, and Reformation thought, a 
synthesis designed to meet the needs of the hour."' 

This process can be illustrated by looking at the development of 
various Reformed dogmatic systems. Whereas early Reformed theo- 
logians like Henry Bullinger, Peter Martyr Vermigli, John Calvin, 
and Wolfgang Musculus had not provided a rationale for the sys- 
tematic organisation of Reformed doctrine, this organisation became 
necessary in the later academic setting of post-Reformation theol- 
ogy. For the sake of debate at an academic level, it was important 
to establish institutes of learning. The establishment of the academy 
of Geneva in the year 1559 was a major achievement in this regard. 
Many theologians received a thorough theological education through 
that academy, so that Reformed theology eventually earned itself a 
permanent place in the academic world.'* The Geneva academy also 
served as a model for other centres of Reformed theology in Europe. 
These universities provided the forum where difficult dogmatic ques- 
tions were being debated. It was only when Reformed academies 
and universities were established that formal discussion of the status 
and task of theology and its connection with other disciplines, espe- 
cially philosophy, became urgent. In the prolegomena to their dog- 
matic systems, the Reformed theologians explicitly set out the premises, 
presuppositions, or principles of their system of thought and pro- 
vided an interpretative paradigm.” 

The construction of such prolegomena, however, was one of the 
last tasks undertaken in the historical development of a theological 
system. It arose out of the body of doctrine as a justification and 


See Muller, PRRD, I, 53-55. 

'2 See A. Vos, ‘Scholasticism and Reformation’, in: Van Asselt and Dekker (eds), 
Reformation and Scholasticism, 99-119. Vos argues that Reformed scholasticism is only 
to be understood in the broader movement of the history of the university. See 
also K. Maag, Seminary or Unwersity? The Genevan Academy and Reformed Higher Education, 
1560-1620, Aldershot, UK 1995. For the attempt to situate the European (includ- 
ing the Reformed) universities in their social and political context, see H. De Ridder- 
Symoens (ed.), A History of the Unwersity in Europe, Vol. II: Unwersities in Early Modern 
Europe (1500-1800), Gambridge, UK 1996. 

' Muller, PRRD, I, 53. 
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formulation of the system. In this dialectical process of interaction 
between prolegomena and system, the Reformed theologians tried 
to establish their own theological and academic identity by reflecting 
upon themselves and their work. At the same time, they sought to 
set the stage for the theological task by asking what the presuppo- 
sitions were on which Reformed theology could stand.'* It is also 
worth noting that the Reformed theologians, in their prolegomena, 
distinguished between several rather different genres of theological 
discussion. ‘They made distinctions between textual or exegetical study, 
preaching, catechetical theology, positive or doctrinal exposition, 
polemical or elenctical theology, and the detailed or ‘scholastic’ form 
of theology in the academy.'? Seventeenth-century Reformed theo- 
logians, therefore, were by their own definition not always engaged 
in scholastic theology. Some of their work, the most academic, would 
qualify as scholastic, other works could be exegetical, catechetical or 
homiletic.'® 

One of the fundamental issues in the prolegomena of the Reformed 
orthodox systems was the issue of the meaning and use of the term 
‘theology’, its parts and divisions, its subject and object. Reformed 
theologians started their prolegomena by asking elementary ques- 
tions such as: What is theology? What is the theologian? What are 
the sources of theology? What is theology’s relation to reason and 
philosophy? 

In answering these questions explicitly the orthodox theologians 
tried to express their own sense of theological identity and their 
nascent academic culture through a shared recollection of the theo- 
logical past. In examining the models of historical and contempo- 
rary scholasticism they tried to establish a theology of their own 
while, with a stroke of the same brush, they attempted to claim con- 
tinuity with the theology of the Western Catholic Church. Therefore, 
it can be said that the development of theological prolegomena was 
one of the most important contributions of Protestant scholasticism 
to the formulation of theological identity within the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches. 


't See Preus, The Theology of Post-Reformation Lutheranism, 74. 
See, for example, F. Burman, Synopsis theologiae et speciatim oeconomiae foederum Dei 
ab initio saeculorum usque ad consummationem eorum, Amsterdam 1699, I, u, 42. 
'© See the discussion in Muller, Ad Fontes Argumentorum, 25. 
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The Reception of Anstotle in Reformed Theology 


Once more, preliminary comments on earlier research are in order 
here. These can help us identify more precisely the real shape of 
Reformed scholasticism and the way in which the Reformed the- 
ologians themselves formulated their theological identity. A first com- 
ment concerns the popular myth that the use of Aristotle by Protestant 
scholastics was a radical break with the Reformation approach to 
theology. According to popular scholarly mythology, Aristotle and 
Reformation theology are mutually exclusive. Since the early 1960s, 
however, the work of Paul Kristeller, Charles Schmitt and Heiko 
Oberman has served to debunk this mythology surrounding Aristo- 
telianism and Scholasticism.'’ L.M. de Rik’s work on the Jlogica 
modernorum, 1.e., the independent development of medieval logic, may 
also be mentioned here.'® These authors have shown that in the 
Middle Ages Aristotelian logic was not only expanded far beyond 
the boundaries at which Anistotle had left it - and even in part inde- 
pendently of the body of Aristotelian writings —-, but also that its 
inner structure was transformed. 

Secondly, the occurrence of syllogisms in Reformed systems is as 
such no indication of Aristotelianism. The history of medieval logic 
makes clear that what was studied in connection with syllogistic rea- 
soning during the Middle Ages goes in fact beyond the original 
Aristotelian syllogistic. This is even truer in the case of the Reformation 
era. Although it 1s true that due to an emphasis on rhetoric, a large 
portion of genuine medieval contnbutions to logic and semantics fell 


P.O. Knisteller, Renaissance Thought: The Classic, Scholastic, and Humanist Strains, 
New York 1961; C.B. Schmitt, Studies in Renatssance Philosophy and Science, London 
1981. 

'® LL.M. de Rik, Middeleeuwse wysbegeerte. Traditie en Vernieuwing, Assen 1981 (2nd 
ed.) [French ed.: La Philosophie au Moyen Age, Leiden 1995]; idem, Logica Modernorum. 
A Contribution to the History of Early Terminist Logic, 3 vols, Assen 1962-1967. Central 
to terminist logic is a contextual approach of propositions, i.e. an interest in seman- 
tics and in how terms signify in different propositional contexts. Major contnbu- 
tions of the terminists were the distinctions between signification (which refers to a 
verbal sign that stands for an object of knowledge) and supposition (which includes 
the connotations and denotation of terms), and between categoremata (nouns and 
verbs) and syncategoremata (prepositions, conjunctions, and adjectives). The ter- 
minists saw semantics as the chief area in which Aristotelian logic was deficient. 
See also M.L. Colish, Medieval Foundations of the Western Intellectual Tradition 400-1400, 
New Haven-London 1997, 276-277, 289-291. 
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into oblivion, the part in which syllogistic reasoning was addressed 
kept functioning completely. The seventeenth century Reformed the- 
ologians could manage quite complex pieces of reasoning under the 
heading of a syllogism. But at the same time syllogistic reasoning 
was seen as an explicit form of everyday inference, which every ratio- 
nal being was capable of performing.'” Therefore, even when the 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century Protestant academies used terms 
like ‘Aristotelian’ or ‘Peripatetic’ in their instruction books on logic, 
it almost never means that they were, in a strict sense, following 
Aristotle.” 

Furthermore, it is clear that with regard to the reception of Aristotle 
by Reformed theologians, one should be careful to distinguish between 
formal aspects and aspects related to content. Appropriation did 
occur, but so did antithesis.”' Aristotle’s logic was received from the 
medieval tradition in a form which was in fact not very Aristotelian, 
while the Stagirite’s concept of God and his views on the eternity 
of the world were sharply denounced by Reformed theologians. All 
these observations combined lead us to the conclusion that Aristote- 
lianism, if it is used like a ‘broad brush’ in order to describe the 
identity of seventeenth century Reformed theology, is an exceedingly 
problematic concept. It should be avoided rather than used in an 
unspecified manner. 


Medeval Sources 


It is also worth noting here that the Reformed theologians of the 
post-Reformation era were quite aware of the double meaning of 
the term ‘scholasticism’ On the one hand, they could use it to 
describe and appreciate a method; on the other hand, it was used 
to refer to a certain type of late medieval, speculative theology or 


' Cf. Gisbertus Voetius’ reasoning with respect to the universality of atonement, 
explained in W,J. van Asselt and E. Dekker (eds), De scholastieke Voetius. Een luas- 
teroefening aan de hand van Voetius’ Disputationes Selectae, Zoetermeer 1995, 161-165. 

0 See J.S. Freedman, ‘Aristotle and the Content of Philosophy Instruction at 
Central European Schools and Universities during the Reformation Era (1500-1650), 
in: Proceedings of the American Philosophical Socty 137 (1993) 213-253. 

“7! See D. Sinnema, ‘Aristotle and Early Reformed Orthodoxy: Moments of 
Accommodation and Antithesis’, in W.E. Helleman (ed.), Christianity and the Classics. 
The Acceptance of a Hentage, Lanham-New York-London 1990, 119-148, esp. 123-128. 
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even contemporary theology. In the latter sense, for example, Calvin 
used it in his J/nstztutio when referring to the ‘scholastics’.”” Calvin’s 
attack was not on the older scholastic tradition but on a strain of 
contemporary scholastic theology that he considered problematic in 
view of its extreme nominalism. Luther’s critique and reaction to 
scholasticism was itself scholastic. He often used a scholastic argu- 
ment to counter another scholastic argument. For example, in his 
Babylonian Captwity, Pierre d’Ailly is invoked to demonstrate that tran- 
substantiation cannot be defended by applying Anistotelian physics 
to the presence of Christ. Moreover, in his discussion on free will 
Luther exchanged subtle scholastic distinctions of the meaning of 
‘necessitas’ with another alleged enemy of scholasticism, Erasmus.” 

Therefore, the scornful way in which Luther and Calvin treated 
this late medieval form of scholasticism is not to be taken as an 
overall hermeneutical principle for reading scholasticism. The alleged 
aversion to the scholastic tradition on the part of the reformers ought 
not to be exaggerated. It is hardly insignificant that Calvin never 
uttered a negative statement about the work of his successor Beza, 
and that Luther never objected to Melanchthon’s teaching. Erwin 
Iserloh understood Luther’s thought as a reaction against specula- 
tive, semi-pelagian, late nominalist theology, while admitting that the 
German Reformer could also draw positively on nominalism in the 
less speculative forms in which he received it from the Augustinian 
tradition.”* In addition, Frangois Wendel, Alexandre Ganoczy, David 
Steinmetz and Heiko Oberman have found ‘scotistic’ elements in 
Calvin’s thought.” The basic opposition of Luther and Calvin to this 
so-called ‘scholasticism’ is often confined to late medieval nominal- 
ism in its semi-pelagian form. 

When it comes to content rather than method of scholasticism, 
we can easily see that in fact a wide variety of thoughts were of 


2 See R.A. Muller, The Unaccommodated Calvin. Studies in the Foundation of a Theological 
Tradition, Oxford 2000, 46-52, 58-61. Here Muller discusses the references to scholas- 
ticus and its French equivalents in Calvin’s Institutes, 1539-1560. 

*> For more examples of Luther’s recourse to scholastic distinctions, see D.V.N. 
Bagchi, ‘Sic et Non: Luther and Scholasticism’, Trueman and Clark, Protestant 
Scholasticism, 3-15. 

"4 E. Iserloh, Geschichte und Theologie der Reformation im Grundnss, Paderborn 1983 
(3rd ed.), 26-27, 95. 

* F, Wendel, Calvin. The Ongins and Development of his Religious Thought, Ph. Mairet 
(transl.), London-New York 1969, 127-129. 
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influence. A mainstream of Augustinianism may be discerned, which 
runs through theologians ranging from Anselm, Bonaventure and 
Duns Scotus to Luther, Calvin, Gisbert Voetius and Francis Turretin. 
Another observation is that the influence of Scotism was at least as 
important as Thomism in the post-Reformation period. There is 
increasing evidence available that Scotism played an important role 
in Reformed scholasticism, which 1s not to say that all Scotist tenets 
are evidenced. In this connection we can think of the crucial con- 
cept of will as developed by Scotus and of the notion of radical con- 
tingency, concepts which were absent in classical antiquity. Ulrich 
Leinsle has pointed out that the metaphysics available to the theo- 
logians of the seventeenth century bears Scotistic traits. The school 
metaphysics of the early seventeenth century was not so much stamped 
by the thomistic-aristotelian concept of being, but by the concept of 
being developed in the Scotist tradition. In his opinion, later medieval 
scholasticism was very easily, but incorrectly, identified with Thomism.”° 
It 1s also worth noting that even in cases where a Reformed scholas- 
tic used terms which appear at first sight Thomistic, e.g. in the doc- 
trine of God, he may be in fact conveying Scotistic concepts.”’ 

Finally, we could point to the way in which Roman Catholic the- 
ologians like F. Suarez (1548-1617) were widely read by the Protestant 
scholastics and were taken over in matters about which there was 
no significant dispute. This is true for large portions of the doctrine 
of God, as there was almost a complete agreement on christology. 
The fact that writings of scholars like Suarez were used by the 
Reformed theologians points to two things: first that there existed 
no absolute schism between Roman Catholic and Protestant theo- 
logians in the scholarly sense, and second, that if the Protestant theo- 
logians were not already aware of the great medieval theologians, 
they would definitely become aware of them by reading their Roman 
Catholic colleagues and opponents.” 


*° See U.G. Leinsle, Einfithrung in die scholastische Theologee, Paderborn 1995, 197-200. 

See for example F. Turretin’s use of sceentia semplicis mtelligentiae in the doctrine 

of God’s attributes in his Jnstitutio theologiae elencticae, Geneva 1688, locus tertius, 

quaestio 13 (234-240). With this Thomistic term Turretin conveys the Scotistic con- 
cept of scientia necessana. 

*® For the (critical) reception of F. Suarez in seventeenth-century Reformed phi- 
losophy and theology, see A. Goudriaan, Philosophische Gotteserkenninis bec Sudrez und 
Descartes im Kusammenhang mit der niederlindischen reformierten Theologie und Philosophie des 
17. fahrhunderts, Leiden 1999, esp. 124-130. 
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Spirituality 


Although it may be argued that spirituality couldn’t properly be 
included among the ‘sources’ of Reformed orthodox theology, it nev- 
ertheless played an important role in shaping Reformed identity. It 
was very clear to the Reformed orthodox that nghtly formulated 
doctrine would relate directly to the life and identity of the church 
and of the individual believer. In the history of scholarship, Reformed 
scholasticism has often been viewed as ‘dry’, ‘rigid’, ‘dead’, ‘specu- 
lative,’ ‘rationalistic’ and unrelated to spirituality. The possibility that 
there was a union of learning and orthodoxy with praxis and piety 
during this entire period has been inadequately acknowledged and 
examined in studies on seventeenth-century Reformed theology.” 
Proper analysis of the theology of prominent Reformed scholastics 
like Gisbert Voetius and one of his successors, Peter van Mastricht, 
however, shows that this bifurcation does not stand. Contrary to this 
typical way of viewing Reformed scholasticism, it appears that the 
theology of Voetius and Van Mastricht displays not only an ortho- 
doxy arising out of a scholastic training but also a profound spir- 
ituality and intensely practical drive that impinged on the development 
of Reformed identity in the era after the Reformation.” Virtually 
all of the theologians of the era understood the discipline of theol- 
ogy either as a mixed ‘speculative’ and ‘practical’ discipline or as a 
purely ‘practical’ discipline. The term ‘praxis’ refers to discussions in 
which the entire discipline of theology was understood as goal-ori- 
ented: theology, as a praxis or practical discipline, was directed toward 
the goal of human salvation. ‘Each doctrine taught in the theologi- 
cal system of the day (not merely, for example the doctrine of God, 
but each individual divine attribute; not merely the doctrine of the 
last things, but each sub-category of the doctrine) was to be known 
both for itself as a truth of God and for the sake of the goal of sal- 
vation toward which it directed the human knower.”’! Each doctrine, 
therefore, would have a direct impact on the shaping of faith and 


*” See O,J. de Jong, ‘De Nadere Reformatie binnen Nederland’, in: O,J. de Jong, 
W. van °t Spijker and H. Florijn (eds), Het eigene van de Nederlandse Nadere Reformate, 
Houten 1992, 10. 

*° See, for example, Gisbertus Voetius’ inaugural lecture, De pietate cum scientia 
conungenda, Utrecht 1634 (edited and translated into Dutch by A. de Groot, Kampen 
1978); Petrus van Mastricht, Theoretico-practica theologia, 2. vols, Amsterdam 1682-1687. 

‘! See Muller, Ad Fontes Argumentorum, 22. 
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the Christian life. In this sense, Christian life or ‘practice’ did indeed 
function as one of the sources of Reformed orthodox theology. 


Conclusion 


A number of concluding observations immediately suggest themselves. 
First, as far as the issue of identity is concerned, the polemical stance 
of the seventeenth-century Reformed theologians compelled all of 
them to shape their identity in the face of rival theological move- 
ments. Their aim was not primarily to construct ‘new doctrine’, but 
to make sense of a received body of doctrine in order to clarify their 
own identity within the Christian tradition. The focus was on the 
inner relation of doctrines to one another and on their outer rela- 
tion to philosophy, while attention was likewise paid to the docu- 
mentation of their validity on the basis of Scripture and tradition. 
For this purpose, the linguistic and logical tools of medieval and 
Renaissance scholasticism were used as the preferred scientific method 
of research and teaching. As such these tools did not have a doc- 
trinal content. Neither did they use Anstotelian logic as its foundation. 

Secondly, as far as the broader question of historical foundation 
is concerned, it is clear that during the period following the Reforma- 
tion, Reformed circles developed a kind of theology which sought 
to identify its historical position in such a way that the continuity 
with the Reformation, and with the age-old tradition of Christian 
theology since the apologists, could be brought to expression. This 
self-definition provided an ideological justification for its continued 
existence and was characterized by a confessional orthodoxy more 
strictly defined in its confessional boundaries than the theology of 
the Reformers preceding it. At the same time, this Reformed theo- 
logy was much broader and more diverse in its use of materials from 
the Christian tradition, particularly the medieval scholastic doctores.*° 

Finally, Reformed Scholastics did not view their systems as a mere 
reproduction of the medieval systems or as a mere repetition of the 
Reformation. Rather, they considered themselves to be representatives 


* See R.A. Muller, ‘Vera Philosophia cum Sacra Theologia nusquam pugnat: 
Keckermann on Philosophy, Theology, and the Problem of Double Truth’, Sixteenth 
Century Journal 15 (1984) 341-365. 
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of a Protestant-Catholic theology bearing a distinctive stamp. They 
were aware of the fact that their theology arose out of the teaching 
of the Reformers, the scholastic background of the Reformation itself, 
and the renewed scholasticism of the Dominicans and Jesuits as well 
as that present at the Italian and Spanish universities. For a very 
long time, then, theologians from different traditions could still under- 
stand what the other said. Reformed, Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
theologians made use of the same scholastic apparatus in order to 
shape their identities. Although the polemical stance of these theo- 
logians in the seventeenth century compelled all of them to empha- 
size their theological differences, they had much in common, both 
theologically and philosophically. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


THE [MPROPERIA ON TRIAL. 
ON A RECENT DEBATE IN THE NETHERLANDS 
BETWEEN JEWS, PROTESTANTS AND 
ROMAN-CATHOLICS 


Marcel Poorthuis 


Introduction 


Some ten years ago, I became intrigued by the liturgical prayer on 
Good Friday, the so-called Improperia. God’s remonstrances to His 
people for having answered His benefits with ingratitude, are framed 
in twelve strophes, the first three differing from the other nine both 
in style and in origin. I quote the integral text:! 


(Choir) 

(1) My people, what have I done to you and in what way have I 
saddened you. Answer Me! 

(Cantor) 
I led you out of Egypt, but you have prepared a cross for your 
Savior. 


(Choir) 

Hagios o Theos, Sanctus Deus 
Hagios Ischuros, Sanctus Fortis 
Hagios Athanathos, eleison hymas. 


(All) 
Sanctus Immortalis, miserere nobis. 
(Holy immortal God, have mercy on us). 


See for the Latin text: Mussale Romanum 1570, especially the editio princeps pub- 
lished by M. Sodi and A. Triacca: Mussale Romanum. Editio princeps (1570), Citta del 
Vaticano 1998, 193-194 and Missale Romanum ex decreto Sacrosancti Oecumenici Concilit 
Vatican [I instauratum auctornitate Pauli Pp. VI promulgatum. Editio typica, Citta del Vaticano 
1970. 
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(2) I led you through the desert forty years and fed you with manna, 
and introduced you to a very good land, you have prepared a 
cross for your Savior. 

(Bilingual ‘Trishagion) 

(3) What should I have done for you that I did not do? I planted 
you as my most beautiful vine: but you have become all too 
bitter. For with vinegar you have quenched my thirst, and with 
a lance you have pierced the side of your Savior. 

(Bilingual ‘Trishagion) 

(4) Because of you I lashed ( flagellavi) the Egyptian through his first- 
born sons: and you delivered me and lashed me ( flagellatum). 

My people . 

(5) I led you out of Egypt after having drowned the Pharao in the 
Red Sea: and you have delivered me to the princes of the 
priests. 

My people . 

(6) I opened the sea before you; and you opened my side with a 
lance. 

My people . 

(7) I went before you in a pillar of cloud: and you led me to the 
tribunal of Pilate. 

My people 

(8) I fed you with manna in the desert: and you hit me with blows 
and lashes. 

My people 

(9) I gave you water of salvation to drink from the rock and you 
gave me gall and vinegar to drink. 

My people 

(10) I struck, for your sake, the kings of Canaan: and you struck my 
head with a reed. 

My people . 

(11) I gave you the royal sceptre: and you gave my head a crown 
of thorns. 

My people 

(12) I exalted you with great strength: and you hanged me on the 
gallows of the cross. 


My people . 


This liturgical text consists of several layers. ‘The first three strophes 
are slightly different from the remaining nine. In the first strophes 
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of the Improperia, the subject that bestows the benefits rebukes the 
people for their ungrateful behavior to their Savior, whereas in the 
remaining nine strophes, the same subject that bestows the benefits, 
falls victim to the people’s behavior. The division of roles shows that 
the Improperia take the form of a dialogue between God and the 
people. 

Several studies have been devoted to these Improperia, that can 
be categorized in two main headings: 

1. Historical liturgical studies that treat the Improperia as an inner- 
Christian prayer rooted within a Christian and ultimately Biblical 
tradition. Generally, these studies do not consider repercussions of 
the use of the Improperia for the actual relations between Chnistianity 
and Judaism.’ 

2. Historical studies that take into account biblical and post-bib- 
lical roots of the Improperia, both Jewish and Christian. ‘These stud- 
ies transcend the inner-Christian approach and take into account 
both the Jewish historical analogies and the actual relations between 
Judaism and Christianity. However, even when these studies take 
into account the actual relations between Christianity and Judaism, 
they have not resulted in an unanimous conclusion, but lead to con- 
tradictory conclusions ranging from the Improperia as a particularly 
pernicious example of Christian anti-Judaism to the Improperia as 
imbued with Jewish motifs.’ I include my own study on the Jewish 
and Christian roots of the Improperia in this category as well.* It 


* This type of study is typical of the field of liturgical research. Cf. J. Drumbl, 
‘Die Improperia in der lateinischen Liturgie’, ALW 15 (1973) 68-100, which con- 
tains an overview of earlier studies about the Improperia. See also H,jJ. Becker, 
‘Popule meus, quid feci tibi’, Jahrbuch fiir Liturgik und Hymnologie 14 (1969) 114-117; 
H,J. Auf der Maur, Feem im Rhytmus der Zeit 1. Herrenfeste in Woche und fahr (Gottesdienst 
der Kirche. Handbuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft 5), Regensburg 1983, 111; idem, Die 
Osterhomilien des Astertios Sophistes als Quelle ftir die Geschichte der Osterfeier (Trierer 
Theologische Studien 19), Trier 1967, 135ff; W. Schiitz, “Was habe Ich dir getan, 
Mein Volk? Die Wurzeln der Karfreitragimproperien in der alten Kirche’, Jahrbuch 
Suir Liturgak und Hymnologie 13 (1968) 1-38. 

* These studies were mainly carried out in the field of Judaic studies. Cf. 
E. Werner, ‘Melito of Sardes, the first Poet of Deicide’, Hebrew Union College Annual 
37 (1966) 194ff.; Idem, ‘Zur Textgeschichte der Improperia’, in: M. Ruhnke (ed.), 
Festschrift Bruno Stable zum 70. Geburtstag, Kassel 1967, 274-286; D. Flusser, ‘Hebrew 
Improperia’, /mmanuel (1974) 51-54; M. Brocke, ‘On the Jewish Origin of the 
Improperia’, /mmanuel 7 (1977) 44-51; D. Flusser (in response to Brocke): ‘Some 
Notes on Easter and The Passover Haggada’, /mmanuel 7 (1977) 52-60. 

*M. Poorthuis, “The Improperia and Judaism’, Questions liturgiques 72 (1991) 1-24. 
An earlier Dutch version appeared in Jaarboek voor Liturgie-Onderzoek 5 (1989), 137-163. 
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combines research on Jewish and on Christian Improperia and con- 
cludes that the sense of remorse and categorical guilt is common to 
both. This holds good only when the prayers are directed to one- 
self and do not shift the blame to others. However, the Christian 
Improperia have been passed down in quite different versions, some 
of them definitely anti-Jewish (such as the Byzantine texts) whereas 
others (such as the one used presently in the Roman-Catholic liturgy 
of Good Friday) are not. I distinguish between Improperia that shift 
God’s reproaches to Judaism and blame the Jewish people for mur- 
dering Christ, and those in which God’s reproaches are directed to 
the Church (or rather the Christian believers present in the liturgy). 
Whereas the first type would present a Church triumphantly reject- 
ing Judaism as God’s chosen people,’ the last type would not focus 
upon Judaism at all. In the Improperia of Good Friday, the Church 
is blamed for Chnist’s suffering, I argued, without Judaism being 
involved. I arrived at the paradoxical conclusion that precisely by 
not mentioning Judaism as an entity separate from the Church, these 
Improperia would avoid anti-Judaism, whereas by mentioning Judaism 
within the context of God’s remonstrances, these prayers would turn 
out to be anti-Jewish. This implies that in the case of the Improperia, 
one should accept the idea of the Church having been in slavery in 
Egypt and being blessed with God’s redemption. This may lead to 
a supersessionist and tnumphalist attitude on the part of the Church, 
but need not necessarily do so. After all, by accusing oneself of ingra- 
titude for God’s benefits, the Church 1s still far from the tnumphalism 
that has characterized its relations with Judaism in the past. 

This much debated question 1s closely connected with the issue of 


I treat the main Jewish parallels to the Improperia, such as Midrash Numer Rabba 
16:24, the Dayyenu song of the Jewish Pesah that enumerates God’s benefits with- 
out subsequent reproaches, and the Jewish poet Kalir’s song on Tisha be’Av. Cf. 
on the Dayyenu now G.W.E. Nickelsburg, ‘5 Ezra, Dayyenu and Improperia. The 
Tradition History of the Exodus Review’, in: B.G. Wright, A Multform Hentage. 
Studies on Early Judaism and Chnstianity (Festschrift Robert Kraft), Atlanta 1999, 
109-122. The similanty of the Dayyenu with the Improperia is not stnking and 
hence influence is improbable. This Dayyenu song may rather be a reaction to 
Christian supersessionist tendencies. 

> The supersessionist character of these anti-Jewish types of Improperia featuring 
in Byzantine traditions becomes clear in the following concluding lines: 

‘Instead of water you gave Me vinegar to drink’. 

In the future, / will call the gentiles and they shall honor me Cf. M. Poorthuis, 
The Improperia. 18-20. 
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religious identity, both Jewish and Christian. It is related to and has 
far-reaching implications for the way in which Jews and Christians 
define their own and each other’s identity and, more specifically, for 
the way in which they use Scripture. This is obviously the case in 
the public discussion which arose some years ago in the Netherlands 
over the Improperia where some Protestant churches were faced with 
the question whether this text should be introduced into the liturgy. 
This debate resulted in a series of publications on the Improperia, 
in which not the historical roots but the actual function of the 
Improperia was discussed. The debate focussed upon the supposedly 
anti-Jewish character of the Improperia, considered by some as an 
assault upon Jewish and even Protestant-Chnstian identity. Underlying 
hermeneutic presuppositions rooted in views of religious identity 
played a crucial role in the discussion.° Regrettably, no attempt was 
made to explicate or assess these presuppositions. 

In this study, I wish to focus upon this recent debate on the 
Improperia as it has taken shape in the Netherlands. Remarkably, 
historical studies, even those from the second category that consid- 
ered both the Christian and the Jewish backgrounds, including my 
own, have had hardly any impact on this debate. This became clear 
when I tried to demonstrate once more what to my mind is the fun- 
damental difference between anti-Jewish Improperia texts, such as 
the Byzantine one quoted above, and the text from the liturgy of 
Good Friday which in my perception is not anti-Jewish.’ In spite 
of my attempt to explain the difference between these two types of 
Improperia, in the Jewish weekly Meuw Israeltisch Weekblad the Jewish 
publicist Dick Houwaart quoted me as someone who had clearly 
demonstrated the anti-Jewish character of ‘the Improperia’. When 
quoting the text itself, the writer apparently failed to notice any 
difference between the Byzantine text and the Roman Catholic one.* 


° Jewish comments upon the Improperia were mainly made in the context of the 
Dutch Council of Jews and Chnstians (OJEC), a platform for encounter between Judaism 
and the Churches in the Netherlands. See Het Beklag G’ds, OJEC debatten en lezin- 
gen nr. 4 (2000). See for a convenient summary of these reactions, L. van Tongeren, 
‘De Improperia van Goede Vrijdag in de beklaagdenbank’, Tydschrift voor Liturgie 84 
(2000) 361, n. 37. The relevance of the Improperia for the actual debate on Ant- 
Semitism was recognized by U. Altermatt, Aatholizismus und Antisemitismus. Mentalitaten, 
Kontinuitaten, Ambwalenzen, Frauenfeld/Stuttgart/Wien 1999, 70-72. 

” Krontek, Informatiebulletin Katholieke Raad voor Israel, 1999/2. 

® Meuw Israélitisch Weekblad July 9 and 13 (1999) “They will never learn!’; cf. Kroniek 
1999/4. 
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It would be wrong to consider this debate worthless despite the dis- 
regard to historical knowledge, although the importance of such 
knowledge surely cannot be denied. The often emotional tone betrays 
strong convictions on both Jewish and Christian sides with strong 
convictions as to the proper use of Scripture and the self-definition 
of the respective religious communities. It 1s apparently there that 
questions remain unresolved. Moreover, the uncertainty on the Catholic 
side about the Improperia is no less striking. ‘The authoritative Catholic 
Encyclopedia considers the Improperia ‘reproaches which the Saviour 
is made to utter against the Jews who, in requital for all the Divine 
favors and particularly for the delivery from the bondage of Egypt 
and safe conduct into the Promised land, inflicted on Him the igno- 
minies of the Passion and a cruel death’.? If this were true, the 
Improperia thus maintain what the Second Vatican Council had 
rejected in its declaration Nostra Aetate, namely the categorical accu- 
sation of the Jews of being guilty of the suffering and killing of Christ. 
Hence, research into the actual hermeneutics of both Jewish and 
Christian communities toward Scripture related to their respective 
self-definitions is called for. A description of underlying hermeneu- 
tic presuppositions will do more justice to the participants of this 
recent debate than mere historical and philological considerations 
can do. I will, therefore, first give an impression of the different 
viewpoints in this debate (I). Then I will make an inventory of the 
underlying presuppositions regarding Scripture and self-definition of the 
religious community (II) in Roman Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
perspectives. 


I. The Recent Debate over the Improperia in the Netherlands 


Over the past few years, the Improperia have become the subject 
of hot debates, in which, to use the words of the Dutch liturgist 
Louis van Tongeren, ‘the Improperia were put on trial’.'° Ironically, 
it was not within Roman-Catholic circles that this debate began, but 
within Protestant circles where these prayers were not included in 


The Catholic Encyclopedia VII, from 1910, but now available on the Internet, 
online version 1999. It proves at least that Catholics have ilerpreted the Improperia 
in such vein. Cf. Altermatt, op. cit., 71 for similar examples. 

' L. van Tongeren, ‘De Improperia van Goede Vrijdag in de beklaagdenbank’. 
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the liturgy untl recently. In 1998, the new ‘Dienstboek’ (Prayerbook) 
was issued, containing liturgical services and prayers for the Protestant 
churches. In it, the Improperia were presented to a broader Protestant 
audience, along with suggestions for their liturgical implementation.'! 
However, the elucidation seemed to display a certain hesitance and 
uncertainty, anticipating and countering, as it does, anti-Jewish inter- 
pretations. Quoting the Dutch poet Jacob Revius, who stated that 
‘it was not the Jews who crucified Jesus, but we’, it continues: “With 
God’s reproaches, the Christian community does not side with the 
Lord over against the Jews. It rather sides with them (i.e. the Jews) 
in contrition and confession before the face of the Lord.’!”? Although 
the good intentions are evident, one could even read in these elu- 
cidations an implication of the Jews’ responsibility for Christ’s suffering. 

Little could the writers of the Duienstboek have predicted the vehe- 
mence of the reactions to these Improperia. Apparently, within 
Protestant circles, the protagonists of liturgical renewal were not 
wholly identical with those who advocated improved relations between 
the Church and Judaism. Some Protestant ministers considered the 
Improperia the hallmark of Christian anti-Judaism, ‘a text tainted 
with blood’, a regression back into the darkest Middle Ages, when 
the Church was still the triumphant enemy of the persecuted Jewish 
people. The dawn of a new era between Judaism and Chnistianity, 
heralded in the years after the Second World War, seemed to be 
obscured by clouds from a bygone dark period. The OJEC, the 
Dutch Council of Jews and Christians, by way of its Protestant chair- 
man Dick Pruiksma and its Jewish secretary Lou Evers felt com- 
pelled to moderate the tone of the discussion somewhat. “We distance 
ourselves from opinions that consider the Improperia a means to 
spread anti-Jewish venom, nor do we doubt the integrity of those 
responsible for the Dienstbook.’'’ Still, the objections of the OJEC 
against the Improperia remained firm and unshaken: 


The literal text of the Improperia is directed against the Jewish people, 
as is proven by its reference to the Exodus. This history [1.e. of the 
Exodus, mp] that affects solely the Jewish people is here transferred 


Dienstboek — een proeve. Schrift — maaltyd — gebed, Zoetermeer 1998, 127-130, 
918-919. 
'2 Dienstboek, 919. 
OFEC penodiek 15/2 (May 1999), in reaction to G.H. Cohen Stuart in Woord 
en Dienst 6-2-1999. 
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to Pilate’s court. Further, although the negative portrayal of Judaism 
in the Improperia has not been intended by those responsible for the 
Duenstboek, in the past this [i.e. the recitation of the Improperia, mp] 
has led to serious events, to which the Jewish people fell victim’, the 
OJEC stated. It continued: “The renewal in Jewish-Christian relations 
does not allow in any respect such a stereotyping of Judaism.’'* 


This statement emphasized that the Jewish members of the OJEC 
felt insulted by the text.'? Somewhat strange was its concluding 
remark: “The meditation of the Cross seems to have been the orig- 
inal context of the Improperia. (. .). In the Protestant tradition, this 
ritual is unknown (. .). This practice marks the Improperia as a 
relict from a hopefully bygone past.’ Apparently, at the end of the 
statement, OJEC implicitly criticizes Roman Catholicism (although 
represented in the OJEC as well), by not even mentioning the ongo- 
ing practice of the Improperia on Good Friday in that Church and 
by stamping the ritual of the adoratio crucis as such as obsolete. 

Rabbi Tzvi Marx, a member of the OJEC and a frequent lec- 
turer to Christian audiences, expressed his indignation over the 
Improperia while referring to the present writer’s opinion: ‘We Jews 
are not “concerned”, as Marcel Poorthuis wrote, but furious. ‘This 
text is patently anti-Jewish and this should be obvious to anyone 
who has ears to hear.’ In a more sober vein but hardly less criti- 
cal, the Jewish scholar Judith Frishman pointed to the danger of 
using Judaism as a role model for negative identification. “The Jews 
serve as the symbols for evil, although they are nowhere explicitly 
mentioned in the Improperia (. .). The Jews, considered unbeliev- 
ing and having condemned Christ and still unwilling to recognize 
Him, are the negative symbol for evil and for the unredeemed world 
to which the Christian no longer belongs.’”’ 

The secretary of the OJEC, Lou Evers, pleaded for abstention in 
case of doubt. ‘Either the Improperia are directed to the Christians 
(and in that case a supersessionst theology of the Church replacing 


'* Letter of the OJEC, March 22, 1999, published in OFEC debatten en lezingen 
no. 4, Het beklag G’ds, (2000) 28. 

'? “The board of the OJEC thinks that this text is insulting to Jews and actually 
the Jewish members of the board felt hurt by this text.’ /bedem, 27. 

'© Daily newspaper Jrouw, March 18, 2000, 25. 

'7 J. Frishman, ‘Is er een juiste liturgische context voor het Beklag Gods?’, Het 


Beklag G’ds, OFEC debatten en lezingen nr. 4 (2000) 17. 
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Judaism is hardly avoidable), or the Improperia are directed to 
Judaism and in that case the anti-Jewish accusations of the past are 
repeated.”'® He admitted that other opinions about the Improperia 
had reached him, 1n which was stated that these reproaches can only 
be understood within the relationship between the Christian com- 
munity and God. However, in view of so much uncertainty, the 
Reformed churches should not adopt this liturgical text, Evers thought. 
Again the fact that the Roman Catholic church already used the 
Improperia for centuries, was passed over in silence. 

In Protestant circles, the discussion continued to be even more 
vehement. Globally, in the discussion two poles may be distinguished: 


1. Those Protestants who were very much involved in Jewish-Chnistian 
dialogue considered the Improperia as supersessionist theology. 
Moreover, the changing of subject between God the Father and 
Christ in the Improperia was considered obsolete and conflicting 
with the new view of Jesus in his Jewish background.'? The 
Christian community should realize that it does not read its own 
but the Jewish Scriptures. The Church as it were reads ‘over the 
shoulder of the Synagogue’, to use a cherished Dutch Protestant 
expression. Moreover, some Protestants considered the whole cel- 
ebration of Easter in three days (the so-called “Triduum’) only a 
recent innovation in Protestant tradition.” It might be that pre- 
cisely by severing the bond between the death and resurrection 
of Jesus by celebrating Good Friday separately, this would cause 
anti-Jewish sentiments. Hence importing Roman Catholic customs 
would impose anti-Jewish elements upon Protestant tradition. 

2. Those Protestants who were involved in liturgical renewal stressed 
the legitimacy of a liturgical reading of Scripture. The liturgy, 
considered as the direct encounter between God and the believer, 
could not bear alienating the Hebrew Bible from the Christian 
community. Nor would it be proper to consider only the New 
Testament as binding for Christians. The unity between the Heb- 
rew Scriptures and the New Testament would be the hallmark 


'8 L. Evers, ‘In geval van twijfel onthoud je!’, bid., 22. 

'! Cf. D. Monshouwer, ‘Als de Zoon tot zwijgen is gebracht, spreekt de Vader’, 
Kerkinformatie 70 (april 2000) 19. 

*” Already from 1973 on, Protestant communities in the Netherlands had exper- 
imented with a three day celebration of the passion and Easter. 
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of the Improperia. Any attempt to sever the bond between the 
two Testaments would run the risk of a kind of Marcionism, that 
considers the Hebrew Bible irrelevant to Christians. Moreover, 
the liturgy of Good Friday proclaims that in the mystery of the 
Cross, ‘God Himself is present with us and speaks to us and 
reproaches us’.*' In a personal statement, a Protestant believer 
told how she was deeply moved by her first acquaintance with 
the Improperia, ‘as if I finally understood why Good Friday meant 
so much to me’ The mingling of the voice of God and the voice 
of Christ in the Improperia refers precisely to the mystery of the 
revelation of the God of Israel in the figure of Jesus of Nazareth. 


It should be noted that some interesting crossovers of these two polar 
positions are to be found. Already in 1988, the Dutch Protestant 
scholar Rudolf Boon raised the question of the historical connections 
between the celebration of Good Friday and anti-Jewish sentiments.” 
Referring to the removal of the prayer Pro perfidis Judaeis (For the 
non-believing Jews) from the Roman Catholic liturgy in 1970, he 
had to admit that anti-Jewish sentiments were part and parcel of the 
liturgy. However, the Improperia expressly state how the Christian 
community prays: have mercy on us. “They do not pray: “have mercy 
on them” (. .). They do not replace Israel, but they follow in the 
footsteps of the Israel of Moses and the prophets in contrition and 
repentance. They imitate the Israel of Moses and the prophets in 
their self-critical attitude.’ Likewise, in an attempt to combine sen- 
sitivity to the relation with Judaism with hturgical orientation, one 
of the wniters of the Drenstboek stated that precisely when the Christian 
community refused to identify itself with the responsibility for the 
crucifixion, the danger of blaming the Jews could come to the fore.” 
On the other hand, minimizing the element of guilt by pointing to 
the historical responsibility of the Romans for the execution of Jesus, 
would not do justice to this essential element of guilt of the believ- 
ers present in the liturgy of Good Friday. 


M. Barnard, ‘Inleiding’, Het Beklag G’ds, OFEC debatten en lezingen nr. 4 (2000) 5. 
*? R. Boon, ‘Goede Vnijdag en anti-joods sentiment’, Ter Herkenning 16/1 (March 
1988) 1-12. 
*> Idem, p. 8. However, Boon seems to have changed his position in the mean- 
time. 
24 J.H. Uytenbogaardt, ‘De viering van Pasen, de kruisverering en het Beklag 
Gods’, Het Beklag G’ds, OFEC debatten en lezingen nr. 4 (2000) 13. 
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Some objections to the Improperia pointed to the untenable ele- 
ments therein from an exegetical point of view. Nowhere in the Bible 
has God spoken these words. Moreover, it was Roman soldiers who 
gave Christ vinegar to drink and the text from the prophet Micah 
is quoted out of context. ‘I am convinced that the reason for Chnist’s 
cross and death are not my or our sins’, a Protestant minister 
exclaimed.” Apparently, a certain rationalism is being added to the 
difficulties in understanding the Improperia. If, according to this 
rationalistic approach, no element of actual responsibility for the 
suffering and death of Jesus Christ can be detected at all, obviously 
the Improperia have lost their validity from the outset.” 

The Roman Catholic reaction was modest in terms of quantity. 
By appealing to the liturgical setting of the prayer, it was argued 
that identification of the Church with the addressed ‘people’ is obvi- 
ous. Considerations of a historical nature would not be decisive in 
a liturgical context. ‘The identification of the present-day celebrating 
community with the Biblical people of the past would be the essence 
of liturgical experience. The secretary of the Episcopal Liturgical 
Council, Evert de Jong, pointed to the liturgical context of the 
Improperia as a prayer that accompanies the adoratio crucis, the ado- 
ration of the cross. Moreover, the antiphonal song divides the 
Improperia between the cantor and the choir. The choir is repre- 
sentative of the people and, as in a Greek tragedy, expresses its feel- 
ings about its hero, Christ. When in the Protestant adaptation of 
the Improperia, the adoratio crucis is left out and the role of the choir 
answering the cantor is obscured, this might explain the misunder- 


* J. de Visscher, ‘Goede Vrijdag zonder Beklag Gods’, Woord en Dienst 17-04-1999, 
3-4. I would argue that this is precisely what the liturgy of Good Friday is about. 
Only by personal identification with guilt can an anti-Jewish interpretation of the 
passion be avoided. 

*° This type of rationalism does not do justice to liturgical experience as such. 
One may compare the theme of Christian guilt for the crucifixion of Jesus, although 
perpetrated by Roman soldiers, with Jewish guilt for the destruction of the Temple 
as commemorated on Tisha Be’Av. The destruction of the (second) ‘Temple was like- 
wise brought about by Roman soldiers. This historical fact does not prevent the 
Jewish poet Kalir from writing his Jewish Improperia for that occasion! Cf. my arti- 
cle, “The Improperia and Judaism’, of. cit., 10-11. See for the destruction of the 
Temple ‘because of our transgressions’ in Jewish sources and as transformed into 
anti-Jewish accusations, H.M. Dopp, Die Deutung der Xerstorung Ferusalems und des Lweiten 
Temples im Jahre 70, in den ersten drei Jahhunderten n. Chr., Tibingen 1998. 
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standings, De Jong argued at a conference organized by OJEC.’’ 
His added argument that the Christian liturgy in general could not 
be held responsible for anti-Jewish sentiments did not win the approval 
of the mainly Protestant audience. The anti-Jewish sentiments of the 
past, especially on the day of Good Friday, were too well known to 
the audience.” Liturgy definitely has played a fatal role then, accord- 
ing to the audience. De Jong tned to explain the liturgical identification 
with the biblical people: “The people is the people of sinners that 
has experienced the forty days period of fasting as paradigm of the 
forty years in the desert of the Jewish people. The Christian people 
is as ungrateful as the Jewish people according to Scripture at that 
time.’ But a bit further on De Jong backtracked: “We Christians do 
not identify with the Jewish chosen people, although we use commonly 
shared texts from the Hebrew Bible’. The audience could hear De 
Jong’s line of thought only as another attempt at supersessionism. 

The secretary of the Catholic Council for relations with Judaism, 
Eric Ottenheijm, was more critical and pointed to the so-called mis- 
understandings of the Improperia. ‘Can one really speak any longer 
of misunderstandings when the present text of the Improperia 1s so 
close to anti-Jewish motifs?’, he wondered.”? On the one hand, he 
emphasized the importance for Christians to identify with the sto- 
ries of the Hebrew Bible; on the other hand he rejected an unqualified 
identification of the biblical people of God with the Church. The 
Jewish people remains the first to be entitled to identify itself with 
biblical Israel. He pleaded for an understanding of the Bible by Jews 
and by Chnitians in different but equally valid ways. “he Improperia 
speak in a too exclusive way, and assume a self-definition (by the 
Church) that 1s direct and absolute’ (p. 33). 

However, an overwhelming silence was the most noteworthy in 
the Catholic reactions. The discussions were carried on in those 
Catholic circles that are explicitly involved in dialogue with Judaism 
and by liturgical scholars who had committed themselves to that 
same dialogue.” On the whole, Catholic theologians, bishops, priests 


*7 E. de Jong, ‘Het Beklag Gods in de liturgieviering van de Romeinse ritus op 
Goede Vniyjdag’, Het Beklag G’ds, OFEC debatten en lezingen nr. 4 (2000) 19-21. 

*8 Cf. as well U. Altermatt, op. cit., 63ff. for the liturgical roots of Christian anti- 
Judaism. 

* E. Ottenheijm, ‘De Improperia en het spreken met twee woorden’, Het Beklag 
G'ds, OFEC debatten en lezingen nr. 4 (2000) 31. 

°° See the literature quoted in notes 5 and 6 above. 
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and pastoral workers kept aloof from the debate, which is not some- 
thing to take pride in.®! 

Let us now turn to the underlying presuppositions regarding the 
proper use of Scripture and religious self-definition. Our inventory 
is not meant as a value-judgment but allows us to gain a proper 
understanding of the debate on the Improperia. 


II. The Attetude to Scripture and Religious Self-Definition 


The religious self-understanding of monotheistic religions denotes a 
particular view of God’s involvement in history combined with a 
highly idiosyncratic interpretation of the role of that group within 
that history, a role supposedly designated by God. Religious self- 
understanding is a kind of image-building and can be challenged by 
all kinds of historical data. However, as religious interpretations of 
history and as ‘image-building’ they play a considerable role within 
religion. They should not be measured with the yardstick of histor- 
ical research, as they are occasioned by other presuppositions. Likewise, 
the religious interpretation of Scripture is closely connected to that 
religious self-definition, without being so much as refuted by critical 
exegesis. Both historical research and critical exegesis try to elimi- 
nate the role of the interpreting subject, i.c. the religious commu- 
nity, instead of reinforcing this role. 


a) The Roman Catholic Presuppositions 


I will start with the Roman-Catholic perspective as it has come to 
the fore in the debate over the Improperia. This perspective can be 
characterized by a strong emphasis upon the liturgical sense of 
Scripture and its stories. Although the extent and weight of this sense 
is a matter of debate, the Roman Catholic writers agree that historical 
considerations alone are not decisive for its rejection. For example, 


It may well be that Catholics in Germany are more sensitive to the intimate 
connection between liturgy and Jewish-Christian relations. See A. Gerhards, ‘“Kraft 
aus der Wurzel”, Zum Verhdltnis christlicher Liturgie gegeniiber dem Jiidischen: 
Fortschreibung oder struktureller Neubeginn?’, Arche und Israel 2001 (1) 25-44. The 
German episcopal conference published a proposal for a different version of the 
Improperia: Gott unser Vater. Wiederentdeckung der Verbundenhet der Kirche mit dem Judentum, 
Bonn 2000, 173. 
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although historically speaking, the Roman soldiers can be held respon- 
sible for the crucifixion of Jesus, this does not prevent liturgy from 
addressing the present believer and instilling in him or her a sense 
of guilt. Apparently, the prestige of historical exegesis does not do 
away with this liturgical sense, according to this Roman-Catholic 
perspective. 

The lturgical sense of Scripture is a ‘self-centered’, actualizing act 
of the interpreting believing community, in contrast with an histor- 
ical exegetical approach that points to a reconstruction of the past 
and tries to eliminate the position of the interpreter.” 

This liturgical sense of Scripture leads to a religious self-under- 
standing that is marked by continuity. The biblical people of God 
is none other than the believing religious community celebrating 
liturgy. Boundaries between past and present and between there and 
here are non-existent. 

Yet how does this Christian-liturgical sense of continuity relate to 
the Jewish community and its reading of Scripture no less in conti- 
nuity? The emphasis upon continuity is not without its ambiguities 
already in traditional Catholic thinking that is marked by a dis- 
paraging attitude towards the people of God in the Old Testament. 
Although God’s Word speaks both in the Old Testament through 
the prophets, and in the New Testament through Christ, the Jewish 
people supposedly remain on a low level of understanding. Whereas 
the patriarchs and prophets could be considered the ancestors of 
Christianity (vide Eusebius of Caesarea),’’ the Jewish people as such 
were considered far less a part of the Christian family. If the sense 
of continuity with the biblical people was already restricted, after the 
New Testament the Jewish people were no longer considered legit- 
imate heirs of the Scriptures as they lacked the key to its under- 
standing. Hence the discontinuity of Judaism as a valid religious 
tradition after Christ remained part and parcel of the Catholic sense 
of continuity. In terms of religious self-definition, this standpoint leads 
to a monistic view of holy community, 1.e. the Church 1s itself the 
center of its religious life. 


*° See for a further elaboration of this comparison, my introduction to the col- 
lection of essays: M. Poorthuis (ed.), Myn God, waarom hebt Gy my verlaten? Een inter- 
disciplinaire bundel over psalm 22, Baarn 1997, 11-12. 

Ecclesiastical History 1,4,9-10. See also A. Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea against 
Paganism, Leiden 2000, 102-104. 
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Because of the awareness of the pernicious influence of the ‘cat- 
echesis of contempt’, to use the famous expression of the Jewish his- 
torian Jules Isaac, and because of the rediscovery of Judaism as a 
valid and vital religious tradition until today, this double perspective 
of liturgical Catholic continuity and of discontinuity of the Jewish 
tradition has become a problem within the Catholic fold. The ‘naive’ 
identification of the Church with the biblical people of Israel 1s chal- 
lenged by the recognition of the Jewish people as the legitimate heirs 
of the Hebrew Scriptures and by the growing awareness of the painful 
history of the Church having denied that position to Judaism.** The 
insight that the Hebrew Scriptures do not only deal with typologies 
of the Church, but form as well the concrete history of the Jewish 
people existing until today, was something of an earthquake in the 
Catholic world after the Second World War, the repercussions of 
which are still not felt by all Catholic believers. In modern Catholic 
ecclesiology, the importance of the relation of the Church to the 
Jewish people is duly recognized, but in what way this relation really 
affects the inner life of the Church often remains obscure. 

The awareness of the importance of Judaism has become stronger 
during the last few decades, especially among those Catholics who 
are involved in dialogue with Judaism. However, its consequences 
for the Church’s self-understanding are hardly thought through. A 
supersessionist theology in which the Church would take the place 
of Judaism henceforth considered obsolete, is reyected but a new the- 
ology has not yet been found. This explains the general embarrass- 
ment of Catholics in the debate over the Improperia. 

The questions that the Improperia pose regarding the Church’s 
relation to Judaism, may extend to the use of Scripture as well. What 
happens when the Church opens up the Book of Exodus on the 
night of Easter? The exegetical insights about the book of Exodus 
concerning a small people thousands of years ago — although true 
as such — fail to recognize the liturgical experience. The Roman 


** Note that the designation ‘people’ for the Church was already problematic 
within Roman Catholic self-definition in earlier times. This was not out of respect 
for the Jewish people, but because of the supposedly chauvinistic and nationalistic 
connotations of the word ‘people’, which placed too much emphasis on the conti- 
nuity of the Church with the Old Testament people of God! Cf. Y. Congar, ‘De 
Kerk als volk van God’, Concilium 1965/1, 11-34, who, however, fails to note the 
position of contemporary Judaism as people of God. See A.H.C. van Eyjk, Teken 
van aanwezigheid. Een katholieke theologie in oecumenisch perspectief, Zoetermeer 2000, 80. 
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Catholic liturgy wants precisely to overcome this alienation caused 
by time and space. But then the question arises as to how the 
Christian liturgical sense of Scripture underlying the use of the 
Improperia relates to the present reality of Judaism as the heir of 
the people of the Exodus. Apparently, Catholics find it difficult to 
give liturgical expression to that new reality. Sull we may conclude 
that within the Catholic perspective, this new awareness of Judaism 
as a living reality does not necessarily invalidate the Christian litur- 
gical sense of Scripture. Apparently both the Jewish and the Christian 
liturgical perspectives on Scripture can and should exist side by side, 
even if neither is able to account fully for the legitimacy of the 
other’s perspective. However, neither perspective should explicitly 
condemn the other’s perspective. 


b) The Protestant Presuppositions 


The Protestant perspective is less marked by a sense of continuity. 
The period between the New Testament and the beginning of the 
Reformation is considered ambiguous in this respect. The Protestants 
who are involved in the dialogue with Judaism feel inclined to blame 
that period, 1.e., the period of the Church fathers and the ‘dark’ 
Middle Ages, for the anti-Jewish sentiments of the Church. Moreover, 
the so-called ‘Reveil’ movement in Dutch Protestantism from the 
beginning of the 19th century on, reintroduced the notion of the 
Jewish people as God’s chosen treasure and as God’s irrevocable 
calling. Mainstream Reformed theology such as Abraham Kuyper’s 
remained supersessionist, but a chiliastic undercurrent for which par- 
allels can be found in 19th century Britain, was to be highly influental 
in the Netherlands, especially in circles that advocated better relations 
with Judaism, albeit in combination with zealous mission.*? Only 
after the Second World War was the Protestant mission to the Jews 
gradually transformed into dialogue. ‘The expectation of the escha- 
tological conversion of Judaism to Christianity was no longer the 
cornerstone of mainstream Protestant Israel-theology in the Netherlands, 
although it never completely disappeared. Still, other elements of this 
Protestant Israel-theology, such as the priority of Israel in ecclesiol- 


* This is the main thesis of the challenging study by G. van Klinken, Opvattingen 
in de Gereformeerde Kerken 1n Nederland over het fodendom, 1896-1970, Kampen 1996. 
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ogy, remained in force, which may explain the vehement reaction 
against the introduction of the Improperia in the Netherlands. 
According to quite a few Protestant theologians, the Church had 
fallen victim to the arrogance of power and of Greek dogmatic 
abstractions, since the time of Constantine. In that perspective, the 
Reformation could be considered as the return to the Jewish roots 
of Christianity and to biblical belief, henceforth purified from scholas- 
tic abstractions. ‘The ‘acute Hellenization of Christianity’ (Harnack) 
functioned as an exhortation to return to the Jewish roots of 
Chnistianity. Implicitly, the onus of Christian anti-Semitism could be 
shifted to the Roman Catholic Church. In the most radical form, 
this Protestant Israel-theology might even state that it is the Catholic 
Church that proclaimed herself as a mystery, whereas not she but 
Israel should be considered the mystery. ‘This explains why the strong 
pro-Jewish attitude of some Protestant theologians such as J.H. Grolle 
and K.H. Miskotte could be combined with an equally strong anti- 
Catholic sentiment. The religious self-definition of this standpoint 
may be described as dual: Israel and the Church and in that order.” 
The Church should consider itself as gathered from the Gentiles and 
should not boast to Jews that it has a better place before God. Israel 
and the Church are inextricably woven together: without Israel the 
Church can not be considered mature. ‘This dual perspective of God’s 
community, originally thought of as consisting of Chnstians and Jews 
both within the Church, is maintained in Dutch Protestant theology, 
but with more and more acceptance of Judaism’s own religious con- 
victions. Still, this dual perspective explains why mission to the Jews 
has been (and in some circles still is) such a vital issue in Protestant 
theology.*’ It touched the heart of these churches’ self-definition. 
Incidentally, whether this dual perspective guarantees a proper relation 


*° Of course the Scriptural background for this type of dual ecclesiology is Paul’s 
Letter to the Romans, especially chapters 9-11. The ‘monistic’ ecclesiology described 
above may find its roots in the Letter to the Hebrews. 

*’ Within Catholic theology, the proclamation of Israel as God’s mystery was 
propagated mainly by Jews converted to Catholicism. Cf. M. Poorthuis & T’. Salemink, 
Op zoek naar de blauwe ruiter. Een leven tussen avant-garde, jodendom en christendom. Francisca 
van Leer, Nijmegen 2000. Although chiliastic elements were not lacking even within 
this strand of Catholic theology, it did not lead to a conception of a dual form of 
the Church, consisting of Jews and gentiles. The so-called Messianic Jews were 
mainly Jews converted to Protestantism. 
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between Church and Judaism may be questioned, but this falls out- 
side the scope of this article.” 

It was precisely because of this dual perspective of God’s com- 
munity, that the presence of Jews within the Christian community 
was felt to be indispensable and hence mission to the Jews manda- 
tory. This dual perspective allows for liturgical renewal with a marked 
emphasis upon the Jewish roots: namely as a ‘return’ to Jewish habits 
and to practices prevalent within the synagogue.” 

However, in the Dutch debate over the Improperia, another voice 
within Protestantism could be heard quite strongly, propagating litur- 
gical renewal. This voice considers the period between Constantine 
and the Reformation no less as a period of its own Church and as 
a legitimate source of liturgical inspiration. The introduction of the 
Improperia is legitimized with an appeal to venerated tradition, to 
biblical roots and Jewish parallels. In other words, the religious self- 
definition of this Protestant group allows for another view of tradi- 
tion that is more marked by continuity and by a (Chnistian) liturgical 
sense of Scripture.” 


Let us now turn to the hermeneutics of Scripture. The Protestant 
perspective of Scripture consists likewise of different strands. Historical 
exegesis has gained more prestige within Protestantism than within 
Catholicism. The meaning of a given text will be primarily sought 
in its time of ongin. The presupposition of the Improperia that God’s 
Word both speaks in the Hebrew Bible and is embodied in Christ — 
in order that Chnst be a hermeneutic key to the Hebrew Bible — 


*’ An example of a hardly successful ecclesiology from a dual perspective can be 
found in Karl Barth’s Aarchliche Dogmattk. ‘This dual perspective as such does not 
prevent anti-Judaism. 

In extreme forms of this perspective, the celebration of the Sunday is consid- 
ered a deviation and a concession to paganism due to Constantine. The celebra- 
tion of the Sabbath would be mandatory for Christians who really want to follow 
in Jesus’ footsteps. Ultimately, in this perspective, /mitatio Chnsti would only be pos- 
sible by adopting a Jewish way of life. In a comparable way, ‘holy places’ of 
Christianity would be rejected as superstitious and ahistorical, but Jewish places of 
commemoration such as the Wailing Wall appreciated. 

* In terms of religious self-definition, Church and Judaism appear here more or 
less as brothers dealing with (or quarreling over) their hentage, whereas in the pre- 
vious perspective, Judaism seems to be the mother of her child, the Church. 
Incidentally, from the Jewish side, both metaphors might meet with resistance. 
However, it falls outside the scope of this article to deal with the multiple metaphors 
of kinship and their long history in accounting for religious self-definition. 
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seems to run counter to such an historical perspective. Likewise, the 
presupposition that the same people that experienced the Exodus 
can be held responsible for the suffering of Christ and should be 
considered present in the liturgy, is challenged by that historical per- 
spective. If one adds to this the growing awareness of the recognition 
of Judaism as a living reality within Protestant circles, it becomes 
clear why the Improperia met such a strong opposition precisely 
there. 

Still, within Protestant circles the appreciation of a liturgical sense 
of Scripture has not faded away completely, despite of the prestige 
of critical methods of exegesis. Quite often, Judaism itself is consid- 
ered the authority in this respect. “The Church is reading Tenach 
as it were over the shoulders of the synagogue’. Here, the liturgical 
sense of Scripture is duly recognized, be it attached to the Jewish 
community as interpreting subject. The question arises whether in 
this specific Protestant perspective the legitimate differences between 
Judaism and Christianity are really recognized. Does this Protestant 
perspective really take into account not only Scripture itself, but the 
Rabbinical explanations of it as well, including its halachic rulings, 
for its own ecclesiastical life? The Rabbinic hermeneutics of Scripture 
presuppose the Jewish community as its subject, not Protestantism. 
Moreover, already in the New Testament, Tenach is interpreted in 
the light of Christ, albeit it with methods of interpretation bearing 
the imprint of Jewish hermeneutics. It may be that clear emphasis 
upon distance and difference in the Jewish and Christian under- 
standing of Scripture is a better warrant for mutual respect than this 
attempt to define Christian identity exclusively in Jewish terms. 


c) The Jewish Presuppositions 


Judaism considers its religious community not as the only means of 
salvation nor as the sole true religion. Mankind should not become 
Jewish but should merely adhere to certain basic obligations, such 
as prohibition of murder and abstention from idolatry. This may 
offer broad perspectives upon the possible legitimacy of other cul- 
tures and religions. However, things become more complicated 
when the religions are closer to Judaism, reading the same Bible. On 
the one hand, the Jewish perspective, as can be gauged from the 
Improperia debate, is quite simple: objecting to any text that seems 
to convey anti-Semitic overtones or anti-Jewish accusations. In addition, 
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the Hebrew Bible is as it were the national history of the Jewish 
people and belongs to that people nowadays. In the synagogue, the 
people hear about their own past. In fact, the Jewish reading of 
Scripture in the synagogue is essentially liturgical: identifying the peo- 
ple from the past with the contemporary people. In this hermeneu- 
tic frame there is no hint or reference to any other valid religious 
tradition outside Judaism or to any other legitimate interpretation of 
Scripture. The religious afhnity with the biblical persons is expen- 
enced within Judaism as a natural kinship by birth, this in contrast 
with the Christian sense of kinship with biblical persons, which is 
by belief.*! 

There is hardly any influence of a more historical exegetical 
approach upon the reading of Scripture within the synagogue. The 
similarity of the Jewish liturgical reading of Scripture with that 
described as Catholic is striking.*? But it is perhaps because of that 
similarity that conflicting claims arise. 

The legitimacy of the claim of present-day Jews to be heirs to the 
Biblical Israel, is obvious to me. However, questions remain. What 
then is the Jewish perspective upon the Christian community read- 
ing the Hebrew Scriptures? Here we come to a startling discovery. 
Within Judaism, there is hardly any notion developed concerning 
the meaning of Tenach to non-Jews, 1.e. Christians. Should these 
non-Jews identify only with those rare positive non-Jewish figures, 
such as Ruth and Job, or with the negative ones as well such as 


The distinction between the Jewish people as both a religious and an ethnic 
category and the Christian Church as a religion, as made by the Jewish philospher 
Franz Rosenzweig, makes sense in this respect. Only when Chnistianity continues 
to understand Judaism on terms solely applicable to the Church itself such as a 
religion transcending ethnic affiliations, would that lead to prejudice against the so- 
called chauvinism of Judaism and to a denial of Judaism as a people. The same 
holds good vice versa: Judaism’s ethnic affiliations are not applicable to the Church 
and Christianity is not a people in the sense that Judaism is. Assessing these differences 
should not lead to tnumphalism as has happened in the past, but to the recogni- 
tion of the unique and irreducible roles of Church and Judaism within the history 
of salvation. It is interesting to note that some have proposed to change the open- 
ing words of the Impropenia: ‘My people, what have I done to you’, to: ‘O man, what 
have I done to you’. This clause, incidentally not without its liturgical precedents 
(Byzantine liturgy of Good Fnday, 12th antiphon), would enhance the universal 
appeal and would prevent an association of the Improperia exclusively with the 
Jewish people. 

® See, for an illustration of the similarity between Christian and Jewish liturgi- 
cal reading, illustrated with Jewish texts in the style of the Impropena, M. Poorthuis, 
“The Improperia and Judaism’, 10-11. 
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Bileam, Amalek, Pharao, the Egyptians or the Philistines? Obviously, 
neither option does justice to the actual practice of the reading of 
Scripture by millions of non-Jews through the ages. The Jewish ret- 
icence to evaluate non-Jewish readings of Scripture might be inter- 
preted as a sign of respect for other interpretations outside the Jewish 
fold, but it can also be interpreted as indifference or even as implicit 
condemnation. Understandably, because of the painful history of 
Christian triumphalism, Judaism has not really been able to develop 
a positive appreciation of Christian reading of Scripture, be it as a 
contribution to the world and not to Judaism as such.* In any case, 
in the present debate over the Improperia, it is not clear which 
Christian reading of Tenach might be acceptable to Judaism and 
which not. Obviously, labeling any Christian reading of Scripture as 
supersessionist, would not do justice to the legitimate differences 
between Christianity and Judaism. Only a theology that explicitly 
disqualifies Judaism by claming an exclusive reading of Tenach should 
be considered supersessionist. The question arises whether the 
hermeneutical presuppositions of the Improperia are really so different 
from a Christian liturgical reading of, for example, the book of 
Exodus as such. To give an example: when the Church reads about 
Israel’s stubbornness in the desert, should it apply that message to 
Judaism or to itself? The example may be considered negative; still 
the Church is invited to apply the negative example upon herself. 

Interestingly, the Jewish scholar Judith Frishman tackled that same 
question in her lecture quoted earlier, when she stated about the 
Impropenia: “The Jews, although nowhere mentioned in the Improperia, 
serve as the symbol of evil.’ This is a very pertinent remark and 
recalls the numerous attempts by the Church to reserve the promises 
for herself, while relegating the prophet’s invectives to Judaism. It 
even offers a hermeneutic clue to the reading of Scripture: a reading 
that blames fews should be considered wrong. 

Sull, reading Scripture does not only offer eulogies of the people 
of Israel, but rebuke and condemnation as well. Consider those pas- 
sages from Scripture in the Chnistian liturgy, where the prophets 


** The recent Baltimore declaration by Jewish scholars on Christianity is a hall- 
mark in this respect as it constitutes the first official attempt to account for Chnstian 
identity as relevant to Judaism. 

* The Letter of Barnabas (2nd century CE) is wholly built upon that presupposi- 
tion, resulting in a tnumphal attitude of the Church toward Judaism from then on. 
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condemn the people of Israel for disobeying God, neglecting the 
poor, committing adultery and serving other gods. It is hardly pos- 
sible nor desirable to wholly free the biblical people of God from 
its negative symbolism.» Thus it is of no avail to protest against the 
negative portrayal of the biblical people of God in the Improperia. 
However, the proper nature of this so-called ‘negative symbolism’ 
should be assessed. ‘This symbolism is meant as a religious didactic 
exhortation to the believer to mend his ways, not as an ontological 
description of the inherently wicked nature of that biblical people. 
It would be of no avail to remind the Christian reader who reads 
about the biblical stories of the people of God going astray that this 
concerns Judaism only. On the contrary, should the Christian reader 
do so, the text would itself become anti-Jewish, as if the Bible wanted 
to convey particularly nasty Jewish habits in a kind of unchanging 
ontology. Apparently, the proper reading here must be that the 
Christian applies the rebuke to himself as a didactic religious exhor- 
tation and as a means to improve himself. After all, the full mes- 
sage is not the sinfulness of the people of God, but the possibility 
to turn from that wickedness to God’s good grace and to live in His 
presence. The biblical people may be at times the embodiment of 
wrong behavior — and who would deny that? — but at the same time 
it is the recipient of God’s benefits. This is precisely denied in super- 
sessionist theology! As long as the application of the exhortation con- 
cerns the reader himself, this cannot lead to arrogance and to a 
condescending attitude toward Jews. Here we arrive at a second 
hermeneutic rule: any reading that enhances one’s own responsibility should 
be considered night. 

The Improperia clearly meet these two criteria. If one should nev- 
ertheless wish to abolish them, it should be because of their close 
similarity to outspoken anti-Jewish texts that blame the Jewish peo- 
ple and diminish one’s own responsibility leading to supersessionist 
theology. That the Improperia could have been misunderstood that 
way 1s undeniable. 


Once again a reference to the Jewish ‘Improperia’ of the poet Kalir in his 
poem for Tisha Be’av: “To you, God, belongs righteousness, for you let us eat the 
flavor of the manna like a wafer with honey, but to us shamefacedness for on the 
same day we offered fine flour, oil and honey to the Golden Calf.’ See A. Rosenfeld, 
The Authorized Kinot for the Ninth of Av, New York 1979, 123ff. 
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Conclusion 


Both the Catholic and the Protestant religious identities appear to 
be no mere static entities but are shaped by living encounters. Those 
on Protestant and on Catholic sides most willing to discuss the 
Improperia, were those involved in encounters with Jews. To con- 
sider that as a drifting away from one’s own religious identity would 
be a gross denial of the renewal of the relation between the Churches 
and Judaism after dark periods of Christian contempt of Judaism. 
On the other hand, the mere adoption of Jewish arguments against 
the Improperia, did not suffice for many Christians in the debate as 
they felt this would fall short of genuine respect for the Christian 
heritage. Hence, in the Dutch Improperia debate, religious identity 
appeared as shaped by internal struggles. Within the Protestant 
Church, this debate sometimes led to a mutual denial of religious 
legitimacy, but in other instances to a fruitful confrontation. This 
confrontation took place between the advocates of liturgical renewal, 
who may have had less experience with a living encounter with 
Judaism, and the advocates for better relations with Judaism, who 
may have thought too superficially about Christian identity in rela- 
tion to the liturgical sense of Scripture. Among Catholics, such a 
fruitful confrontation has not really taken place. 

In addition, the debate over the Improperia took place within a 
context shaped by inner-Christian struggles over the legitimacy of 
the Church as people of God, over the continuity of tradition and 
of the supposedly anti-Jewish tendencies prevalent within the Roman 
Catholic church. By relegating Church fathers and Middle Ages to 
Roman Catholicism, the Protestant desire for a purified religious tra- 
dition seemed to be met. Perhaps Protestantism here manifests its 
origin as a reform movement which challenged established tradition 
in order to reach a purified religious community, hereby recon- 
structing its own past and preferring the search for holiness to con- 
tinuity. This quest for purity and for a reconstructed past is rather 
theological than historical.*® On the other hand, the Roman Catholic 
attitude towards its own past in continuity with the present was some- 
times marked by a certain naiveté and seemed to presuppose precisely 


*© One may ponder over the anti-Jewish motifs in the works of the fathers of the 
Reformation, Luther and Calvin. 
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such a purity of its own hallowed traditional texts, only because they 
belong to tradition. However, the symbolism of the people of God 
as featured in the Improperia is less marked by a claim for holiness 
than by a sense of remorse and by the necessity of repentance. ‘This 
symbolism is only valid for Christians when applied to the Church 
itself. 

The Jewish perspective did not really enter into theological debate 
and left the question of the legitimacy of other religious readings of 
Scripture by other religious communities in the middle. It empha- 
sized instead the absolute necessity of the struggle against anti-Judaism. 
And after all, who would deny the validity of such a standpoint? 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


HISTORICAL PERIODS AS NORMATIVE SOURCES. 
THE APPEAL TO THE PAST IN THE RESEARCH 
ON LITURGICAL HISTORY 


Gerard Rouwhorst 


The different periods of what is traditionally called ‘Church History’ 
and the various topics chosen in this field are rarely studied purely 
for their own sake, i.e. merely out of some kind of historical curios- 
ity. More often than not, theological or ecclesiastical motivations 
underlie both the topic and the chosen method of study. It is not 
difficult to explain this. Many church historians do not only belong 
to one of the numerous Christian churches or denominations, but 
they frequently have an outspoken interest in theological issues. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that their publications are meant to offer 
a contribution to theological or religious questions which are the 
subject of debate. In some cases they want to legitimize certain views 
or practices, while in others they want to challenge or criticize them. 

There is no reason to present the strong affinity which many 
church historians have with their research topics from the outset in 
either a positive or a negative light. In itself, there is nothing wrong 
with historians having a vested interest in the subject of their research. 
On the contrary, a certain empathy and engagement with the past 
is an indispensable prerequisite for doing historical research which 
aims at reconstructing a broader historical setting rather than merely 
assembling data. Therefore, blaming historians, more specifically, 
church historians, for being engaged in their research is unreason- 
able and, insofar as it is based on a naive belief in historical objec- 
tivity, even misleading. Nonetheless, historians — and this holds true 
for those specializing in the history of Christianity as well — should 
not forget that it is their job not just to reconstruct past history, but 
also to critically analyze the different ways in which groups and indi- 
viduals appropriate it by creating images which they subsequently 
use or misuse for their own ends. This means that part of their task 
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is ultimately also to be self-critical, as they can easily become guilty 
themselves of appropriating the past uncritically. Failing to heed their 
task of self-criticism, church historians can easily fall victim to var- 
ious theological and ecclesiastical concerns and agendas. 

The best remedy for minimizing this risk is to exercise constant 
self-critical care and vigilance. This means that one must be ready 
to scrutinize the motivations and presuppositions underlying the 
research agenda of oneself and of one’s historical colleagues through- 
out a constant process of articulating and discussing the various inter- 
ests and investments at stake. 

In this essay, I will give an example of the type of (self-)critical 
reflection which I consider necessary in research on the history of 
Christianity. In doing so, I shall call attention to what is, in my 
view, one of the most striking predilections found among church his- 
torians, namely the fact that their fascination and preference for cer- 
tain periods is complemented by a markedly negative view of other 
phases of history. As I shall argue here, the principal reason behind 
this phenomenon 1s that for many Church historians certain periods 
and the religious practices and ideas believed to have existed in those 
periods are considered to represent ‘norms’ for their own times. To 
that extent, they fulfill the same function as normative and author- 
itative sources dealt with in this volume, e.g. the Bible, the ecu- 
menical councils and authoritative persons. 

To better understand this phenomenon, I should emphasize here 
that neither fascination with certain historical periods nor the belief 
in their normative character are traits unique to the culture of 
Christianity to which Church historians belong. In this connection, 
it may be illuminating to mention some of the ideas which the 
German Egyptologist Jan Assmann has developed with regard to the 
way communities and groups deal with their past.' Two observa- 
tions made by Assmann are of particular relevance for our subject. 
First, strongly inspired by the work of the French sociologist Maurice 
Halbwachs (1877-1945), Assmann has called attention to the fact 
that communities and groups create their ‘own collective memory’, 
and that, by doing so, they establish and strengthen their own col- 
lective identity. Proceeding from this basic idea, Assmann distin- 


See J. Assmann, Das kulturelle Gedachtnis. Schnft, Erinnerung und politische Identitat in 
frithen Hochkulturen, Munchen 1999", especially 29-86. 
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guishes between two important aspects of this collective memory, 
namely ‘communicative memory’ and ‘cultural memory’.? The first 
aspect relates to the fact that people generally preserve and trans- 
mit memories relating to the recent past, that is, to events that hap- 
pened during their own lifetime or in the preceding generations. 
While in oral societies this period lasts approximately 40 years, in 
literate societies it encompasses a span of time which is a bit longer. 
Yet it does not exceed 80 years. The idea of ‘cultural memory’, on 
the other hand, reaches back much farther in the past. It relates to 
what I shall call ‘foundational periods’, viz. periods in which the pre- 
sent society 1s supposed to have had its origins. ‘These periods are 
surrounded by an aura of sacredness which can be evoked through 
communal activities, such as rituals and feasts. The two aspects, that 
of the cultural and the communicative memory, present themselves 
as different periods which are separated in practically all societies by 
what Assmann calls a ‘floating gap’, a period of ‘dark ages’ Often, 
especially in traditional societies, people are hardly aware of the exist- 
ence of such a gap, and insofar as they are, they uncritically and 
wrongly assume that a strong continuity exists between the founda- 
tional period and the recent past. In other words, nothing remark- 
able is believed to have occurred in the intermediate period. 

In this essay, I intend to show that Assmann’s observations are 
helpful to better situate and understand the scholarly work of some 
church historians. I especially wish to call attention to certain, in 
part implicit, views on the different periods in the history of Christianity 
that underlies their work. I shall prove in this way that their work 
is heavily influenced by the ‘cultural memory’ of the communities 
or churches to which they once belonged or still belong. More in 
particular, I will defend the thesis that the views of these historians 
are directly linked to convictions concerning the relevance of tradi- 
tion and the necessity of preserving it or, in contrast, of reforming 
it. The close interrelationship between such convictions and the way 
in which the past is reconstructed and knowledge of it is structured, 
has already been noted by Assmann. However, to make this idea 
more fruitful for the theme of this article, I will develop it further. 

By way of theoretical exercise we can decide to mark all the posi- 
tions one may theoretically have regarding the division of the past 


Idem, 48-56. 
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into periods on a spectrum. At one end, we may decide to situate 
the extreme traditionalists. For them, as far as their own tradition 
is concerned, there is no gap, no ‘dark period’ between the foun- 
dational period and the recent past including even the present. They 
assume the existence of a long and more or less unchanging tradi- 
tion, which began in a distant past and merges into the present 
smoothly. Changes are supposed to have come, and may still come, 
from the outside and, as a rule, they are viewed as threatening to the 
identity of the community. Usually, the only changes of which extreme 
traditionalists are aware are those which have occurred in the recent 
past or occur in the present. For the rest, they may be interested in 
tradition, but generally they are not in the historical development of 
that tradition. The reason is that, for them, the past offers nothing 
new. At the other end of the spectrum we find extreme modernists. 
Those belonging to this category are only interested in the present 
and the recent past as it has been transmitted by the communica- 
tive memory. Insofar as they are familiar with cultural memory at 
all, it coincides with communicative memory for them. They are 
unaware of any foundational period, because they believe that there 
is no foundation to be located in the past. The various attitudes 
towards the past situated between these two extreme ends of the 
spectrum may all in some way be qualified as ‘reformist’. ‘They are 
characteristic of all those who are convinced that existing traditions 
need to be changed. To legitimate their reformist ideals, they usu- 
ally appeal to the past, that is to say, not to the entire past, but to 
certain foundational periods. What is perhaps of more interest for 
our topic, furthermore, is that the preference for a foundational 
period is, as a rule, related to the character of the reforms advo- 
cated. It may be observed that the chosen foundational periods tend 
to become farther removed from the present as the reforms advo- 
cated are more radical and far-reaching. Admittedly, this is not a 
hard and fast rule and numerous exceptions may be adduced to 
question its universal validity. Nonetheless, I want to argue that it 
represents a general tendency. It applies in particular to certain types 
of traditions, namely those that have grown over extended periods 
in a more or less gradual and organic process. 

In what follows I will try to test this hypthesis by examining the 
different ways in which historians have studied and interpreted one 
important aspect of Chnistian tradition, namely liturgy. Other than 
that it involves my own area of competence, there is another reason 
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why I have chosen this subject. During the last centuries liturgical 
traditions have been the object of reform, drastic or otherwise, in 
practically all traditional Christian churches. Both proponents and 
opponents of these reforms have extensively drawn on past history 
while in the debates between them the appeal to foundational periods 
has proven to be a favorite strategy. This makes the history of Chris- 
tian liturgy a suitable testcase for the thesis formulated. 

One more preliminary remark 1s in order. It is a well-known fact 
that the various Christian traditions have diverging views on the 
meaning and importance of tradition as it has developed over the 
centuries as well as on the legitimacy and necessity of reform. 
Moreover, the liturgical practices of the churches concerned reveal 
remarkable differences. All this, then, is reflected in the choices litur- 
gical scholars have made for certain foundational periods. As far as 
western scholars, to whom I will limit myself here, are concerned, 
generally two categories may be distinguished, namely those with a 
Roman Catholic and those with a Protestant background. Represent- 
atives of either of these traditions follow paradigms which may be 
characterized as more or less typically Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
even though all sorts of intermediate positions are conceivable and 
actually do exist, both outside and inside the two traditions con- 
cerned. I shall begin my work on those two mainstream traditions 
by undertaking a close examination of the status of foundational 
periods in what 1s known as the Liturgical Movement of the Roman 
Catholic church. 


1. Foundational Periods in the Liturgical Movement of the 
Roman Catholic Church 


For many centuries, the study of liturgy was mostly not carried out 
in the Roman tradition as a (church) historical discipline.’ As such it 
was mainly taught in seminaries where candidates for the priesthood 
were educated. The standard approach followed by the majority of 
liturgical teachers greatly resembled the view of those we have called 
the ‘traditionalists’. Their perception of the historical development 
of liturgical rites was essentially a static one. Although there was a 


* Cf. for what follows for instance B. Botte, Le mouvement liturgique. Témoignage et 
souvenirs, Paris 1973, 14-15. 
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basic awareness that liturgical traditions had changed over the cen- 
turies, the main focus of seminary teachers was not on those changes, 
but rather on what they considered the unchanging essence of Chris- 
tian liturgy, especially the seven sacraments. 

As these sacraments were explicitly held to have been instituted 
by Jesus Christ himself, a direct continuity seemed to connect the 
period of origin with present liturgical practice. ‘This dogmatic approach 
was complemented by a strong emphasis on the correct application 
of the rubrics prescribed in the liturgical books. In general, those 
rubrics were not questioned nor were the rituals themselves, let alone 
the tenets underlying them. All in all, studying the development of 
those rituals was considered a rather irrelevant pastime, if it was rec- 
ognized at all. Incidentally, instruction in liturgical matters played a 
rather subordinate role in the curriculum of young students for the 
priesthood, which is reflected in the limited time that was reserved 
for this discipline. It is a telling fact in this regard that Dutch sem- 
inaries often entrusted the teaching of liturgy to the economist who 
usually was one of the more practically oriented members of the 
staff. 

The emergence of an historical interest in liturgy is undoubtedly 
linked with the rise of a series of reform movements in Roman 
Catholicism which are collectively designated by the umbrella term 
‘Liturgical Movement’. ‘These, incidentally, eventually led to the far- 
reaching reform of Roman Catholic liturgy that was instigated by 
the Second Vatican Council (1962-1965). This movement had early 
forerunners in the eighteenth and the seventeenth centuries, but 
became prominent only in the nineteenth and especially in the twen- 
tieth centuries.* 

In several respects, the use of the term ‘liturgical movement’ 1s 
misleading, as it covers a great variety of persons and tendencies. 
While the adherents of this movement all shared the conviction that 
existing Roman Catholic liturgical practice needed to be reformed, 
their concrete views on liturgical matters and the nature of the reform 
needed were widely divergent. Different periods or phases in the 
development of the movement may be distinguished. One of the 


* Cf. for this Liturgical Movement especially: O. Rousseau, Le mouvement hturgique 
(Lex orandi 3), Paris 1945; E. Koenker, The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic 
Church, Chicago 1954; J. Fenwick and B. Spinks, Worship in Transition. The Twentieth 
Century Liturgical Movement, Edinburgh 1995. 
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fairest indicators of the differences in liturgical reform is the degree 
to which practically all representatives of the liturgical movement 
appealed to foundational periods. What is particularly striking is that, 
starting from the nineteenth century, there occurred remarkable shifts 
in the periods which were chosen by the advocates of reform. 

In the nineteenth century, proponents of liturgical reforms sought 
their inspiration first and foremost in the Middle Ages. This period 
was considered the culmination of the Tradition as it had organically 
grown since the time of the apostles. In this process of gradual and 
harmonious development, a key position was attributed to the Church 
Fathers. The ‘dark ages’ by which the present was separated from 
that extended foundational period were considered to have started 
only a short time ago. The ‘fall’ marking their beginning coincided 
with what is commonly designated as the nse of Modernity, more 
precisely the Enlightenment or the French Revolution. One of the 
best known representatives of this tendency was dom Prosper Guéranger 
(1805-1875), the first Abbot of Solesmes. He was a zealous Ultra- 
montanist and an outspoken opponent of the innovations that had 
occurred in the neo-Gallican liturgies in the period prior to the 
French Revolution, especially in the seventeenth and eigtheenth cen- 
turies. As has been shown by a recent monograph on Gueéranger, 
there is some reason to question the commonly held view which 
depicts the founder of the abbey of Solesmes as a romanticist long- 
ing for the Middle Ages. At least as far as Guéranger’s ideas about 
liturgy are concerned, this view stands in need of urgent modification, 
as his preferred liturgical period appears to have been the time of 
Gregory the Great.’ Even so, it cannot be denied that Guéranger 
assumed a fundamental continuity between the liturgical tradition of 
ancient Rome and that of the late Middle Ages, as well as of the 
Tridentine liturgical books. He severely criticized Neo-Gallican tra- 
ditions for having interrupted that unbroken continuity. Another, 
even clearer example of a distinct preference for the Middle Ages 
is provided by the movement in church music known as ‘Cecilianism’, 


See C. Johnson, Prosper Guéranger (1805-1875): A Liturgical Theologian (Analecta 
liturgica 9), Rome 1984, 422-424. See also R. Le Gall, ‘A lunisson des Péres. 
L’influence durable de Dom Guéranger sur la réforme liturgique’, in: M. Kléckener 
and B. Kranemann (ed.), Liturgiereformen. Historische Studien zu einem blecbenden Grundzug 
des christlichen Gottesdienstes, Teil II: Liturguereformen seit der Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts bis 
zur Gegenwart, Minster 2002, 563-591. 
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which emerged in the second half of the nineteenth century.° Its 
adherents were strongly opposed to the liturgical music of their own 
time which, in their eyes, had fallen prey to secularizing tendencies 
and to the influence of Viennese classical music. They advocated a 
return to Gregorian chant and the polyphonic music of Palestrina 
instead. An architectural parallel is encountered in the rise of neo- 
gothic churches. 

It is tempting to qualify the adherents of such views as ‘tradi- 
tionalists’. In fact, in several respects they come close to the posi- 
tion of those we have characterized as such. Their foundational 
period extends over a very long period, covering at least fifteen cen- 
turies or more, while they place a strong emphasis on the continuity 
of all those ages. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that discussions 
have been going on among liturgical scholars about whether or not 
scholars in this category should be reckoned among the proponents 
of the liturgical movement. Nonetheless, simply considering the adher- 
ents of this view of liturgical development as traditionalists is too 
simple a solution. Thus, one could easily overlook how these ‘tradi- 
tionalists’ were actually advocating liturgical reform. Very telling in 
this regard is the fact that their foundational period did not lead 
smoothly into the present. There was a clear gap between these two 
periods, even if only a small one. 

As said, this developmental vision on the growth of the liturgical 
tradition was especially popular in the nineteenth century. In the 
twentieth century liturgical scholars belonging to the Liturgical Move- 
ment took different positions on the matter of liturgical reform. This 
was reflected in their changing views on ‘the history of liturgy, as 
the new tendency was to situate the foundational periods farther 
back in the past. 

It is generally agreed that in the beginning of the twentieth century 
the Liturgical Movement entered upon a new phase. Between the 
First and the Second World Wars a new analysis of historical devel- 
opment among the proponents of the Liturgical Movement replaced 
the nineteenth century view in several respects.’ Most strikingly, the 


° See for instance J. Schwermer, ‘Der Cacilianismus’, in: K. Fellerer (ed.), Geschichte 
der katholischen Kirchenmustk. Band Il. Vom Tridentinum bis zur Gegenwart, Kassel 
1976, 226-236; H. Hucke, ‘Romantik und Caecilianismus’, in: R. Berger et al., 
Gestalt des Gottesdienstes. Sprachliche und nichtsprachliche Ausdrucksformen, (Gottesdienst der 
Kirche 3), Regensburg 1987, 159-160. 

’ Cf. for what follows A. Angenendt, Liturgik und Historik. Gab es eine organische 
Liturgie- Entwicklung? (Quaestiones disputatae 189), Freiburg 2001, esp. 54-70. 
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difference between the early and the later Middle Ages was strongly 
accentuated, with the twelfth century functioning as a decisive, but 
also fatal turning point. The later Middle Ages tended to become 
depicted in dark colors as a period of decline.? One of the main 
developments seen as characteristic of that period with specific litur- 
gical effects was the rise of individualism and subjectivity. Both htur- 
gical historians and church historians blamed these developments for 
the growing disintegration of liturgical life and a general drifting 
apart of liturgy and individual piety. By contrast, the early Middle 
Ages were held in particularly great esteem. The liturgy of this period 
was highly appreciated because of its supposed objective and com- 
munal character as well as its (supposed) continuity with the golden 
age of the Church Fathers. It may be added that the strong appreci- 
ation of early medieval liturgy went hand in hand with an outspoken 
preference for Romanesque church architecture over and against the 
Gothic style, which was viewed as illustrative of the religious and 
liturgical deterioration of the later medieval period. ‘These ideas 
flourished especially in some Benedictine abbeys. These were the 
main centers of the Liturgical Movement at that time, in particular 
Maria Laach. One may refer here to the influential works of Odo 
Casel who lived in that monastery. Casel considered early Chnstianity 
and, more specifically, the Christianity of the patristic period, as the 
‘Priifstein des echten Christentums’, the touchstone of real Christianity,” 
certainly as far as liturgy was concerned. By contrast, the principal 
illness from which he the liturgy of his own days needed to be cured 
was what he called the ‘spint of the Gothic age’, which he assumed 
to have emerged in the twelfth century. This spirit, which he equally 
qualified as “Germanic spirit’ was, according to him, characterized 
by a subjectivity which would ultimately give rise to ‘modernity’ 
This, by the way, he abhorred no less than Guéranger had done in 
the nineteenth century. 


* Cf. in this regard Johan Huizinga’s famous book The Waning of the Middle Ages. 
The onginal Dutch title of this work is: Herfstty der Middeleeuwen and its first edition 
was published in 1919. The parallel between this phase of the Liturgical Movement 
and Huizinga’s famous book has been noted by Angenendt (Liturgek und Histonk, 65). 
Further research would be needed to determine to what extent the views of some 
proponents of the Liturgical Movement were directly influenced by Huizinga’s work. 

” Cf. A. Schilson, Theologie als Sakramententheologie. Die Mysterientheologie Odo Casels, 
Mainz? 1987, 97-108. 
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The above view of the history of Christian liturgy continued to 
play a prominent role after the Second World War. At the same 
time, we also see new attempts at dividing the history of liturgy into 
different phases. These all situate the decisive turning point marking 
the end of the normative period still farther in the past. Undoubtedly, 
the most widespread view in this regard is the one which consid- 
ered the Carolingian period as a watershed. At that time the orig- 
inally Roman liturgy merged with the ritual traditions of Gaul and 
the Frankish Empire and, consequently, it absorbed the religious 
mentality which prevailed in the churches of those regions. Recently, 
Arnold Angenendt has pointed out how this conception underlies 
the studies of Josef Jungmann. Against the ‘school of Maria Laach’, 
Jungmann, who was an influential liturgical historian, argued that 
the loss of the communal character of Roman liturgy began to set in 
already in Carolingian times, that is, prior to the twelfth century." 
What is remarkable about Jungmann’s view is that it does not just 
imply a demarcation between two periods, but also between two 
regions and two mentalities, 1.e., Rome and the Mediterranean region 
as opposed to the different peoples living north of the Alps. The 
unfortunate or at least ambiguous development which would increas- 
ingly characterize Western liturgy after Charlemagne was in fact the 
continuation of a tendency which had begun much earlier in Gaul, in 
a period when Roman liturgy was supposedly still ‘pure’ ‘This widely 
held view of a western decline helps to explain why it is that twen- 
tieth century liturgical historians could on the one hand cultivate a 
comparatively strong interest in the traditions of Rome and Italy, 
while betraying a remarkable blind spot for non-Roman traditions 
on the other, in particular for the region of Gaul. Insofar as the 
Gallic traditions received any scholarly attention at all from histori- 
ans of liturgy, they were nearly always studied with the underlying 
intention to arrive at a better reconstruction of the ‘purely’ Roman 
liturgy of the sixth and seventh centuries. Only rarely were they 
studied for their own sake.!! 


A. Angenendt, Leturgik und Histonk, 95-98. Angenendt refers in particular to 
Jungmann’s article ‘Die Abwehr des germanischen Arianismus und der Umbruch 
der religidsen Kultur im friihen Mittelalter’ (cf. J. Jungmann, Liturgesches Erbe und 
pastorale Gegenwart. Studien und Vortrage, Innsbruck-Wien-Miinchen 1960, 3-78). A view 
very similar to that of Jungmann is found in the publications of M. Metzger. See 
in particular: Histone de la liturgie. Les grandes étapes, Paris 1994 and: Que ton reégne 
vienne, Panis 1999. 

'' Cf. my article ‘Baumstark’s Methodology in Practice: Historical Research on 
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2. Protestant Views on the Historical Development of Chnstian Rituals 


From its rise in the sixteenth century onward, Protestantism has held 
a view of tradition which is fundamentally different from that of 
Roman Catholicism. In a sense, it owes its very identity to precisely 
this fact. Differ though they may among themselves, the various 
Protestant traditions have at least one thing in common: their roots 
lie in a sweeping reform movement which, on the one hand, advocated 
a rupture with existing medieval traditions, while on the other hand 
urging a return to the period of early Christianity, more particularly 
to the church of the New Testament. This fact accounts for Protestant 
attitudes to the development of the Church history. Underlying all 
of them is the conviction that the foundational period is located in 
a very distant past. This past is separated from the present by an 
age-long period which either 1s viewed negatively or in itself receives 
little attention. This historical conception has had far-reaching con- 
sequences for Protestant approaches to the different aspects of eccle- 
siastical life. It has also profoundly determined Protestant outlooks 
on the development of liturgical tradition. In principle, the ritual tra- 
ditions of the New Testament period — as far as they can still be 
reconstructed — are believed to constitute the norm for present day 
liturgical practice. Some Protestant churches apply this principle 
strictly and strive for a maximum of similarity between their own 
services and those of the early Christian communities as they can 
be reconstructed from New Testament data. Other churches follow 
a less rigorous approach and allow for practices that cannot be 
directly traced back to that of Christ or the first Christians, as long 
as they are not in obvious contrast with it. A typical example of the 
latter attitude is provided by Luther who states in his German Mass 
that the introduction of the ‘true Mass’ of ‘real Christians’ follow- 
ing Christ’s actions at the Last Supper should ‘await its own time’.” 
Nonetheless, both approaches share a strong orientation towards the 
period of origins, viz. the New Testament. 


the Blessing of Baptismal Water in the Roman Liturgy’ in: R. Taft & G. Winkler 
(ed.), Acts of the International Congress Comparatwe Liturgy Fifty years after Anton Baumstark 
(1872-1948), (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 265), Roma 2001, 963-979. I have 
argued in this article that the fixation on the reconstruction of the original nucleus 
of one of the ntuals of Roman liturgical tradition — the blessing of baptismal water 
on Easter night has led to very disputable conclusions concerning the develop- 
ment of this ritual. 

'? Luther, WA XIX, 72-80. English translation in B. Thompson, Liturgies of the 
Western Church, Cleveland/New York 130 131. 
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If this were all that could be said on this matter, there would be 
no reason to dwell on it any longer. We might confine ourselves to 
regarding the Protestant liturgical traditions as somehow rooted in 
a radical reform movement which, in accordance with its radical 
character, chose to locate its foundational period at the very ongin 
of Christianity. However, things turn out to be more complicated. 
This is due in part to the different Protestant views on how the 
return to the ongins of Chnistianity is to be put into practice. As 
stated above, these vary between more or less radical. Another fac- 
tor may well be even more important, 1.e., the development of Protes- 
tantism after the Reformation. Once they had come into existence, 
Protestant churches continued to change. More in particular, they 
were confronted with and challenged by the sweeping developments 
of Western society since the period of the Enlightenment. These, 
incidentally, had their effect on Roman Catholicism as well and, 
directly or otherwise, had grave implications for ecclesiastical life, 
including aspects of liturgy. Naturally, the changes occurring in cul- 
ture and society provoked divergent reactions in the Protestant world. 
On the one hand, attempts were made to defend and consolidate 
the traditions which had developed in the sixteenth century. On the 
other hand, a more open and accommodating attitude arose which 
inclined towards adapting at Modernity or (post)Modernity. These 
differences in approach resulted, amongst others, in disparate atti- 
tudes towards liturgy, especially in the era of Enlightenment!’ and 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.'* Particularly interesting is 
that once more an appeal to foundational periods was used to bol- 
ster diverging views on the desirability of liturgical reforms. 

At the outset, it may be remarked here that, with regard to liturgy, 
Protestantism has its own variety of ‘traditionalists’. What distin- 


'5 See, for instance, for Lutheran tradition in Germany: P. Graff, Geschichte der 
Auflosung der alten gottesdtenstlichen Formen in der evangelisch Kirche Deutschlands, 2 vols., 
Gottingen 1937 and 1939; R. Stahlin, ‘Die Geschichte des christlichen Gottesdienstes 
von der Urkirche bis zur Gegenwart’, in: K. Miller and W. Blankenburg (ed.), 
Leiturgia. Handbuch des evangelischen Gottesdienstes 1, 1--82, esp. 72-74; W. Nagel, Geschichte 
des chnstlichen Gottesdienstes, Berlin 1970, 169-174. 

'+ Cf. for instance: W. Nagel, Geschichte, 174-206 (Lutheran tradition in Germany); 
H. Kerner, ‘Die Erneuerung des Gottesdienstes’, in: H.-C. Schmidt-Lauber and 
K.-H. Bientz, Handbuch der Liturgik. Liturgiewissenschaft in Theologie und Praxis der Kirche, 
Leipzig/Gottingen 1995’, 971-984 ( Lutheran tradition in Germany); G. Wakefield, 
An Outline of Christian Worship, Edinburgh 1998 (strong focus on Great Britain); 
J. Lescrauwaet, De liturgische beweging onder de Nederlandse Hervormden in oecumenisch per- 
spectef, Bussum 1957 (Dutch Reformed Church). 
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guishes them from Roman Catholic traditionalists is that by belong- 
ing to a reform movement, they cannot accept an essential conti- 
nuity between the period of (apostolic) origins and the age of the 
Reformation. After all, for them the Reformation meant a drastic 
rupture with all previous centuries. On the other hand, Protestant 
traditionalists are convinced that their liturgical celebrations date 
back to the Reformation as a period which is held to conform to 
the authoritative age of the New Testament. Seen in this light, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic traditionalists living in the twenty- 
first century have more in common than might at first sight appear. 
Both of these groups have a strong belief in the importance of litur- 
gical tradition. The main difference is that the former assume the 
historical continuity to have been interrupted for fifteen centuries, 
whereas the latter naturally denies this. Interestingly, traditional 
Protestants share with traditional Roman Catholics a remarkable lack 
of interest in the historical development of their liturgical tradition. 
Insofar as they have such interest, their apologetic intentions are all 
too apparent. Thus, they defend the tradition of the Reformation 
by contrasting it to the ‘waning of the Middle Ages’ which they 
depict in dark colors as being magical, ritualistic, clerical and super- 
stitious. This has the obvious effect of legitimizing the ritual revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century as a necessary one.’ 

As soon as the liturgical practice of Protestant churches is no 
longer felt to be unproblematic and 1s called into question, well- 
known mechanisms are set into motion. Both proponents and oppo- 
nents of new liturgical reforms look for arguments to underpin their 
own views and, while doing so, they both appeal to foundational 
periods. 

It will come as no surprise that liturgical studies by Protestant 
scholars often focus mainly on the period of Christian origins. What 
is more noteworthy, however, is that we can distinguish two different 
tendencies among these scholars. On the one hand, there are those 


See for instance the following characterization of the Mass at the end of the 
Middle Ages by R.Stahlin: ‘So endet das Mittelalter in einem tiefen Verfall im zen- 
tralen Heiligtum. Wie weit hatte man sich entfernt von Justin, Hippolyt, Ambrosius, 
Augustinus, aber auch von der Eucharistie des Ostens, die die ganze moderne 
Individualisierung nicht mitgemacht hatte. Nur ein Zurtickgreifen zum urspriinglichen 
Ansatz konnte die Messe aus aller sekundaren Umklammerung befreien und die 
Lebensquellen des Heiles wieder frei fliessen lassen.’ (“Die Geschichte des christlichen 
Gottesdienstes’, 53). 
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who are inclined to extend the period of origins. For some of them 
this era appears to include not just the New Testament period, but 
the first three centuries, with the Edict of Milan or the conversion 
of Constantine functioning as the turning point.'® Others tend to 
consider even the patristic age as part of or at least in line with 
their foundational period.'’ Knowingly or unknowingly, these ideas 
are as a rule based on the presupposition that the Christian com- 
munities and the sources belonging to this era have generally remained 
faithful to the ‘spirit’ of the New Testament. It may be recalled that 
such ideas are equally widespread among adherents of Protestant 
reform movements as they are among Roman Catholic proponents 
of reform. Incidentally, one might add that on occasion Roman 
Catholic authors tend to be quite critical about the liturgical changes 
occurring in the fourth century, appearing attracted to the liturgical 
practices of the first three centuries.'® All the same, this type of view 
of the development of liturgy is frequently combined with an out- 
spoken ecumenical view on the celebration of liturgy. This is attested, 
for instance, by the so-called Lima-document.”” 

We can find the opposite approach among scholars who deal with 
liturgical traditions in the New Testament and in early Christianity, 
in particular, among those employing so-called historical-critical meth- 
ods which for a long were time particularly favoured by Protestant 
exegetes.“” Instead of extending the foundational period beyond the 
New Testament to include the first three centuries or the patristic 
period, such scholars are inclined to further restrict it by distin- 
guishing between older and newer strata inside the various books of 
the New Testament. This may in itself be the mere result of a strict 
application of the histoncal-cnitical method. Underlying this approach, 


A clear example is provided the seminal and influential study of W. Rordorf 
on the origins of Sunday: Der Sonntag, Ziirich 1962, especially 152-171. 

'’ Cf. the quotation from R. Stahlin mentioned in footnote 15. 

See for instance H. Wegman, Liturgie in de geschtedenis van het christendom, Kampen 
1991, 98-164. 

" Cf. for this document Studia Liturgica 16 (1986), 1-2. (Baptism. Eucharist and 
Ministry: a liturgical Appraisal of the Lima Text. Papers Read at the 1985 Congress of Soctetas 
Liturgica). 

“0 Several illustrative examples of the approach(es) I describe in this paragraph 
are to be found in J. Burtchaell, From Synagogue to Church. Public Services and Offices in 
the Earliest Christian Communities, Cambridge 1992, esp. 61-179, and in R. Feneberg, 
Christhche Passafeter und Abendmahl. Ene biblisch-hermeneutische Untersuchung der neutesta- 
menthchen Einsetzungsberichte, Miinchen 1971. Cf. also G. Rouwhorst, ‘A la recherche 
du chnistianisme primitif’, Bulletin ET 8 (1997), 181 195. 
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however, is often the explicit or implicit assumption that the older 
layers are more authoritative than more recent ones. Those older 
strata are supposed to transmit the words or the intentions of the 
historical Jesus more faithfully, which bestows upon them a greater 
authority. Striking in this regard is the fact that, in order to char- 
acterize more recent developments, New Testament scholars often 
make use of designations which are neutral in themselves, but have 
become highly charged in scholarly debates. Thus, later develop- 
ments — and this also holds true for liturgical ones — are labeled 
either as Judaizing”' or as hellenistic”? or they are associated with 
the rise of ‘old’ or ‘early Catholicism’ (‘Frihkatholizismus’).?? When 
these sorts of qualifications are employed, the underlying presuppo- 
sition is often that later developments constitute a (problematic) depar- 
ture from the intentions of the historical Jesus or the liturgical practices 
of the very first Christians. Needless to say that such a view fits in 
remarkably well with pleas for liturgical reform. The oldest and most 


See for instance J. Burtchaell’s overview of the research on the development 
of early Christian leadership and ministry (From Synagogue to Church, 183-184). 
Examples of cholars who tend to ascribe secondary and problematic developments 
in this field to Jewish (or Jewish-Christian) influences are, for instance, F.C. Baur, 
H.F. von Campenhausen and E. Schweizer. Very characteristic of this approach is 
also F.Hahn’s short introduction to early Christian worship: Der urchristliche Gottesdtenst 
(Stuttgarter Bibelstudien 41), Stuttgart 1970. Cf. also G. Kunze’s reconstruction of 
the development of the reading of Scripture in early Christianity: ‘Die Lesungen’, 
in: K. Miuller/W. Blankenburg (ed.), Leeturgia Il, Kassel 1955, 87-180 and, in addi- 
tion, W. Rordorf’s studies on the rise and early devclopment of Christian Sunday 
in relation to Jewish Sabbath, esp. his monograph Der Sonntag (Zurich 1962). Cf. 
for the last-mentioned work: G. Rouwhorst, “The reception of the Jewish Sabbath 
in early Christianity’ in: P. Post, G. Rouwhorst, L. van Tongeren, A. Scheer (ed.), 
Christan Feast and Festwal. The Dynamics of Western Liturgy and Culture, (Liturgia Condenda 
12), Leuven 2001, 223-266). 

*? Mention may be made here of lenghty discussions by New Testament schol- 
ars about the early development of the Eucharist. A great number of scholars assume 
that this ritual had a twofold ongin and they distinguish two types of early Christian 
meals, one of them being highly eschatological and joyful (cf. especially Mc. 14, 
25; Luc. 22, 15-18 and also Didache, ch. 10) and the other centred around the 
interpretation of bread and wine and the commemoration of Jesus’ death. Several 
scholars argue that the former tradition, often characterized by them as ‘cultic’ or 
‘sacramental’, was more recent than the latter. What is especially interesting for 
our purpose, is that some of them tend to locate its origin in Hellenistic communities. 
Cf. R. Feneberg, Chnstliche Passafeier und Abendmahl, esp. 72-73. See also W. Marxsen, 
Das Abendmahl als chnstologisches Problem, Gitersloh 1963, esp. 23-28. 

** An outspoken representative of this view was Albrecht Ritschl (1822-89). See 
his book Die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche (Bonn 1855). Cf. J. Burtchaell, From 
Synagogue to Church, 66-72. Cf. for the notion of ‘early Catholicism’: N. Nagler, 
Frithkatholizismus: zur Methodologie einer knitischen Debatte, Frankfurt a/M. 1994. 
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authentic phase of liturgical history as reconstructed by the histori- 
cal critical method serve as a model to be imitated or, at least, as 
an important source of inspiration. Obviously, the reforms advocated 
in this way will in general be more radical than those based on the 
desire for a return to the patristic era. After all, the patristic era was 
separated from the period of origins by some centuries and, at least 
as far as liturgy is concerned, was nearer to most present day churches. 


3. Evaluation and Conclusion 


So much for the appeal to foundational periods in both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant scholarly publications on the history of liturgy. 
Assuming that the picture I have sketched of their respective para- 
digms is largely correct, it should be possible to make up the bal- 
ance. What lessons can be drawn from our overview? In hindsight, 
what benefits and perils do the different approaches of the past exam- 
ined here involve? 

To begin with, there is no reason to be uniformly critical of the 
different ways in which Roman Catholic and Protestant scholars have 
appealed and still appeal to authoritative periods from the history 
of Christian liturgy. Undoubtedly it has been their merit to have 
aroused interest in the rituals of forgotten periods and their better 
understanding. Additionally, the research of the scholars involved has 
furthered liberation from traditionalist narrow-mindedness by a broad- 
ening of horizon. Much useful work has been done to question the 
widely held belief that rituals are both unchanging and unchangeable. 
Liturgical scholars have thereby laid the foundations for important 
liturgical reforms. On the evidence adduced in this article, we can 
make a strong case that no ritual reform can ever be realized without 
remodelling one’s image of the past. ‘This always implies that, in one 
way or the other, some periods are considered more authoritative 
than others. We may even raise the question whether this does not 
hold true for any reform of tradition, religious or otherwise. 

Yet it should be observed that the images of the various historical 
periods reviewed in this essay entail a very serious hazard of pre- 
senting us with a tendentious and selective perception of past nituals. 
If we look back to the history of liturgical scholarship with a cnitical 
eye, two temptations in particular appear to stand out. 

The first temptation besetting liturgical scholars who claim or 
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assume the existence of an authoritative period, consists in their ten- 
dency to idealize that period. The dangers here are twofold. First, 
while describing their preferred and authoritative period, scholars are 
easily inclined to be silent about negative aspects or to minimize 
them. Thus, conflicts that may have divided communities, or forms 
of repression of minority groups, are often left out. A second, and 
perhaps still more dangerous, risk is the inclination to fashion the 
chosen formative period ‘in the image and the likeness of its cre- 
ator’, 1.e., of the historian or liturgist who has his own views and 
ideals. While this danger threatens all historical studies it looms par- 
ticularly large in research on the New Testament. ‘The historical data 
available for that period are notoriously scarce and difficult to inter- 
pret. This makes the research in this field vulnerable for the pro- 
jection of modern ideas, especially among those scholars who attempt 
to distinguish between the historical Jesus and traditions of later date 
which are attributed to either Jewish or Hellenistic influences. As to 
this tendency, prominent especially among (liberal) Protestant schol- 
ars, E. Sanders has made the following most apt observation: “We 
have here the retrojection of the Protestant-Catholic debate into 
ancient history, with Judaism taking the role of Catholicism and 
Christianity the role of Lutheranism’.** Admittedly, Sanders does not 
have specifically in view here the study of liturgical traditions, but 
it is easily applicable to this aspect of early Christianity as well. 
Needless to say, that the idealization of formative periods out of 
apologetic or other ideological reasons is not limited to that of the 
New Testament, but covers all eras. 

The second temptation to which liturgical historians risk to suc- 
cumb is that of overemphasizing historical continuity. Depending on 
the character and length of the authoritative period concerned, this 
temptation may present itself in various ways. In case the period 
covers a long time span ~ as 1s the case with the authoritative penods 
appealed to by most Roman Catholic scholars, especially those inclin- 
ing towards a traditionalist position — it is tempting to make the long 
foundational period as homogeneous and harmonious as possible. 
Consequently, scholars tend to iron out everything which is at odds 


“4 E. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism, Philadelphia 1977, 57. As for the specific 
reference to Lutheranism, it should be remarked that Sanders refers here especially 
to German scholarship. 
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with its homogeneity, such as drastic ruptures and changes, differences 
in belief and practice. The risk involved here is even greater inso- 
far as authoritative periods usually derive their very authority from 
their being in agreement with the traditions and the ideals of the 
‘apostolic era’. Of course, the fact that the Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion does not subscribe to the principle of ‘sola Scriptura’ and leaves 
much room for the activity of the Holy Spint in the Tradition, pro- 
vides a high degree of elasticity on this point. Nonetheless, if the 
discontinuity with the apostolic period becomes too large, it can eas- 
ily become a cause for embarrassment. On the other hand, the incli- 
nation to minimize historical discontinuity and reduce the variety of 
liturgical traditions is not peculiar to traditionalist Roman Catholics 
only. It is also widespread among Protestant and Roman Catholic 
reformists who tend to project their formative period into the dis- 
tant past. Scholars belonging to this category tend to depict the inter- 
mediate ‘dark’ ages as a period in which hardly anything important 
or innovating happened. Illustrative in this regard is the fact that 
numerous handbooks of the history of Christian liturgy pay only very 
little attention to the Middle Ages, passing from the New Testament 
or Christian Antiquity almost straight on to the Reformation period. 

Needless to say, it is extremely difficult to withstand these temp- 
tations. Obviously, the majority of scholars have succumbed to them 
in the past and, without doubt, many of them will do so in the 
future. This is in itself a natural thing and there is even no way of 
entirely avoiding these temptations. Nonetheless, it remains one of 
the main tasks of (self-) critical liturgical scholars to remain alert to 
them and to keep others and themselves aware of the complexity of 
Christian tradition which goes beyond any theological or ideological 
theory. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


POWER AND PIETY IN CONTEMPORARY CHURCH 
HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Peter van Rooden 


Introduction: Evaluating the Social Science Approach to Religion 


Bourdieu’s and Passeron’s Reproductions starts off with a catechism- 
like list of formal, theoretical propositions, for which they claim uni- 
versal validity, that is, they say these apply to all societies. Their 
very first proposition 1s: 


Every power which manages to impose meanings and to impose them 
as legitimate by concealing the power relations which are at the basis 
of its force, adds its own specifically symbolic force to those power 
relations. ' 


Such a thesis suggests a critical discussion of the concept of tradi- 
tion. Traditions are powerful, because people forget, overlook, or 
simply fail to recognize the power relations which make them pos- 
sible. That is why social scientists can aspire to be liberators. At 
their best, they unmask the social forces and power relations that 
remain hidden to those that simply take part in social life. 

In general, | am very much in favour of such critical operations, 
especially when they take place within the scholarly community of 
chuch historians. Church historians tend to shy away from the con- 
cept of power, as they consider it an unfortunate and illegitimate 
intrusion in the field of belief and religion. They cannot imagine, 
let alone accept that political power could create the conditions of 
true belief and real piety. Modern church historians are actually 
more coy about the relation between power and piety than most 
pre-modern Christian thinkers to whose thought they are referring. 
Augustine is very clear about the positive effects political support by 


Pierre Bourdieu and Jean-Claude Passeron, Reproductions: In Education, Soctety and 
Culture, Sage Publications, London 1977. 
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the Emperor had for the Church. His forceful arguments in favour 
of intolerance and suppression of dissent have been strangely neglected 
by most Christians during the last two centuries.’ 

In the modern age, it is a generally shared opinion that power 
corrupts religion. The loss of authority suffered by the Christian tra- 
dition (whatever that is) in modern times, is generally interpreted 
and explained by the declining plausibility of the philosophical and 
theological concepts underpinning Christianity. People drifted away 
from Christianity, and that is why Christian values and worldviews 
lost their social preeminence.’ The essential political nature of this 
loss of authority is usually not mentioned at all. The Canons of the 
Synod of Dordrecht, the formulation of what orthodox Calvinism 
was about, were part and parcel of the law of the land as long as 
the Dutch Republic endured. Their authonty was upheld by politi- 
cal power, the most direct kind of social authority there is. They 
lost this authority only in 1796, in the wake of an invasion by a 
French army and the subsequent revolution against the Dutch con- 
fessional state. All over the western world, the fall-out of the American 
and French Revolutions led to similar demises of Christian estab- 
lishments. Compared to these revolutionary upheavals all other aspects 
of the loss of authority of the Christian tradition — the supposedly 
secularizing influences of science, scholarship and philosophy — are 
secondary, when one is interested in describing what actually hap- 
pened to Christianity during the last two centuries.* 

The marked preference for origins which characterizes the actual 
practice of church history can be explained by this same distaste for 
taking seriously the close relation between power and piety. Church 
historians are overwhelmingly interested in the early church, the early 
Middle Ages, the early reformation, early pietism, and early evan- 


* Talal Asad, Genealogies of Religion: Discipline and Reasons of Power in Chnistianity and 
Islam, Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore 1993, using Peter Brown, Augustine 
of Hippo, Faber and Faber, London 1967. 

* Peter van Rooden, ‘Secularization and the Trajectory of Religion in the West’, 
in: Henri Krop, Ane Molendiyk, Hent de Vries (eds), Post-Theism: Reframing the Fudeo- 
Christian Tradition, Leuven 2000, 169-188. 

* ‘The generation overshadowed by the French Revolution was the most impor- 
tant generation in the modern history not only of English religion, but of most of 
the Chnstian world. For the Revolution altered forever the terms on which reli- 
gious establishments, the chief device on which the nations of the West had relied 
for christianising the people, must work.’ W.R. Ward, Religion and Society in England, 
1790-1850, Batsford, London 1972, 1. 
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gelicalism. Origins are considered to be pure, as they are not yet 
contaminated with power. Consequently, scholarly research is skewed 
towards origins, while neglecting disciplining practices.” The most 
important background of modern Christianity, the Enlightenment, 
and modernity tout court — the European confessional state as it devel- 
oped in the two-and-a-half centuries between the 1530s and the 
1780s — has usually only been interpreted as a backdrop to these 
developments. The same goes for the history of modern Christianity. 
There are scores of good books about the relation between modern 
thought or modern culture and Christianity, but serious economic 
or legal histories of modern Christianity are lacking. Over against 
this deeply engrained tendency of looking away from what one could 
call Christianity-as-it-really-existed, it 1s very hard not to settle for a 
critical approach which asks hard and simple questions about power, 
persons, and profits. 

Still, there are serious problems with the social science approach 
to religion as well. ‘Take Bourdieu’s proposition with which I started. 
It is fairly clear. Particular cultural meanings are recognized as legit- 
imate insofar as the power that makes their imposition possible is 
not fully seen. Presumably, as was noted by Eickelmann in a bril- 
liant review of Bourdieu’s books, the perception of the ‘objective 
reality’ or ‘truth’ of their imposition is the sociologist’s privilege, a 
rather familiar sociological theme.® Using these insights to analyse 
the social consequences of religion, it is very hard not to interpret 
religion as a veil, shroud or cloak, hiding and facilitating objective 
power structures. Such critiques of religion have been a staple ele- 
ment of radical political thought during the last two centuries. 

Yet religious people are intimately aware of the power structures 
of the religious organisations and groups to which they belong. The 
vulgar Dutch proverb, ‘Hy die tegen de kerk pist, wordt zelf nat’ (“He 
who pisses against the church, wets himself’), emerged in the staunchly 
Catholic province of Brabant in the twentieth century, the heyday 
of pillanisation, the period when both the political and social power 
of Dutch Catholicism, and its popular following, reached an all-time 
high. Religious people move easily within their worlds, managing the 


Van Rooden, Fnedrich Schleiermachers Reden tiber die Religion en de historische 
bestudering van godsdienst, Theoretische Geschiedenis 23 (1996) 419-38. 
© Dale F. Eickelman, ‘The Political Economy of Meaning’, American Etnologist 6 
(1979) 386-93. 
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various power structures they encounter quite well, as we all do. 
Moreover, they are quite capable of identifying the various kinds of 
self-interest which are at work within religious organisations, just as 
they can easily recognize the personal motives of religious leaders. 
They will also patter and chatter about religion, offering all kinds 
of vague pieties, yet such broad utterances ought never to delude us 
that they are not able to act effectively within the concrete world 
in which they are living. It is very dificult to describe a social world 
correctly: it 1s much easier to live within it. In other words, there is 
a huge gap between social analysis and social competence.’ 

The various oral history projects undertaken in Britain, as part of 
the blossoming of the interest in labour history in the 1950s and 1960s, 
make clear how religious discourses and social self-understandings 
were totally interrelated for the generations born between the 1890s 
and the 1950s.* Although the interviewers had relegated religion to 
a specific part of the interview, consisting of certain stock questions, 
the interviewees introduced religious subjects all the time, in response 
to all kinds of questions. These were not expressions of an ubiqui- 
tuous false consciousness. Instead, fragments of religious discourses 
were used to interpret, construct and represent all aspects of remem- 
bered personal worlds, to describe social differences and to evoke 
memories of respectability and power. Religion crops up everywhere 
in these interviews. 

There is a rift in these interviews. Yet it 1s not a rift between reli- 
gion and social life, but rather between past and present. People 
interviewed in the 1960s and 1970s found it very hard to make sense 
of the religious convictions they used to hold in the past. Because 
their practices and situations had now totally changed, they found 
their former viewpoints incomprehensible, a bafHement which is 
expressed in these interviews by cynicism, laughter, regret, and irony 
whenever religion crops up. But this sense of distance towards one’s 
own personal religious past was not the result of a process of enlight- 
enment, of learning how the world really works. Such a discourse 


This is, [ haste to add, not a peculiarity of religious worlds. The excellence of 
Stephen Kotkin’s book about Stalinism (Magnetic Mountain: Stalinism as a Ciilisation, 
Berkely 1995) is that he both offers a persuasive social analysis and recreates the 
social competences of the citizens of Magnitogorsk in the 1930s. 

® The following is based on the analysis of these oral histories in Callum Brown, 
The Death of Chnstian Britain: Understanding Secularisation 1800-2000, London 2001. 
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of conversion to secularism would actually fit these religious memo- 
ries much better, as it would enable the interviewees to make sense 
of them. Rather, this sense of distance is simply the consequence of 
living in a different world, a world based on new power relations, 
in which certain discourses and practices no longer make sense. 

So we have to reform our questions, or observations, over against 
Bourdieu’s and other social scientists’ implicit claims to be able to 
enlighten people about the ideologies and cultural constructs which 
hold them in thrall. What is hard, what is actually impossible for 
all of us to see, even for the most committed Durkheimians or 
Foucauldians, is how our selves are constructed by the social prac- 
tices and social worlds they are engaged in: how individual con- 
sciousness immediately follows, reflects and expresses social practice, 
even in its moments of rebellion or originality. This is the ultimate 
reason why the people interviewed in these various oral history pro- 
jects found it so hard to express or understand how the religious 
worlds in which they grew up, could ever have been so important 
for them. 

My point would be that this is hard for all of us, not just for the 
pious and religious. It is easy to have a working knowledge of your 
social world, because you are directly involved in it, but it is much 
more difficult to produce an effective and convincing autobiography. 
This is actually a very simple point. To be a succesful politician, you 
do not need a doctorate in political science. No one needs a primer 
in psychology to be able to manipulate people. There are larger and 
smaller social worlds (you can be prime minister of the Netherlands 
or president of the USA), there are various kinds of skill in manip- 
ulating people (not everyone is a Bill Clinton), and some people have 
more resources than others (money and family really help, as 
exemplified by the career of George Bush). But noting such differences 
is not the same as arguing that cultures or religions blind people to 
the world they live in. The religions or cultures to which people 
belong do not make their world smaller, stifle their social talents, or 
take away their resources. Rather, they form an integral part of the 
factors determining the scope of human agency. 

Some people have more and wider options than other people. 
This situation is not the result of a peculiar ideological affliction of 
those so circumscribed. Their worlds are not small because of a lack 
of knowledge, but of a lack of power. Most common people are 
quite able to negotiate the worlds they live in. They are aware of 
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the power relations determining their worlds, and operate within 
them them every day. They know at every moment how far they 
can go. Conversely, even those who have relatively more options, 
may derive these from the religious worlds they inhabit, the religious 
skills they have mastered, or the religious resources they possess. 
They too, have a working knowledge of their (larger) worlds. Religious 
actors, whether they live in large or small social worlds, are not 
blind or misguided about the relation between power and piety. It 
is not the case that they do not see what is, so to say, before their 
eyes, until social scientists brusquely tear off the veil and unmask 
the power structures that determine the world they live in. They 
know about these power structures: how else could they move within 
their worlds? 


Towards A New Criticism of Religion 


So, what is the use of criticism in the field of religion generally, and 
of church history in particular? Critical religious studies ought not to 
claim to be able to change the lives or self-understandings of religious 
people. Their focus is not practice, but discourse, not religion, but 
its representation. Religious people in the modern world know about 
power and piety, but they find it hard to ¢alk clearly about their 
relation. Instead they mouth pieties. Critical social scientists ta/k about 
the social and political effects of religious belief, but they do not know 
about the nature of religious worlds. Many people talk about religion. 
Some people practice religion. The practice is always effective — how 
could it not be? — yet the talk, both by believers and by by-standers 
is usually way off. People are not blind: they know what they are 
doing. Still, most people find it very hard to express adequately what 
they are doing. 

Take present-day Brazilian Pentecostalism, a resolutely anti- 
hermeneutical movement, which rejects all high-brow culture and 
reflexive forms of religiosity, yet is singularly succesfull and power- 
ful, gathering in people and throwing up religious leaders at astound- 
ing rates, leaders who try to exercise their new-found power over 
their new adherents to the full.? The movement generates enormous 


* David Lehmann, Struggle for the Sprint: Religious Transformation and Popular Culture 
in Brazil and Latin Amenca, Cambridge 1996. 
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animosities amongst the Brazilian intelligentsia, both religious and 
secular. Catholic theologians discredit Pentacostalism every which 
way they can, even when they desperately try to duplicate the rea- 
sons of its success. They recognize Pentacostalism to be a popular 
movement, and in a reflexive turn try to incorporate ‘popular’ prac- 
tices into their own base communities. Yet this just does not work. 
It seems as if common-sense theories about religion (‘people look for 
a solution to their personal problems’, ‘people like rituals’, ‘people 
are stupid and need simple sermons’) are not effective, whereas the 
cultural onslaught from below, by these Pentacostals who do not use 
such a reflexive model of religion, most certainly 1s. 

This seems to fit within a much wider pattern of the development 
of modern religion. David Hume, in a famous short piece, distin- 
guished two particular pernicious forms of religion: superstition and 
enthusiasm, thinly disguised references to Roman-Catholicism and 
evangelical protestantism. These he considered to be the real ene- 
mies of Enlightenment.'® Yet, in modern times, only these two forms 
of Christianity were able to create truly popular movements and 
mass cultures, centered on organisational worlds that were strong 
enough to stand up to the most powerful modern actor of all: the 
modern state. No one would suspect these movements of having 
sophisticated theories about the nature of the modern world: yet they 
were hugely succesfull. Theory is not necessary for practice, and you 
do not need a correct theoretical representation of your own social 
world to be able to live and act effectively within it. Not the actual 
way in which power and piety are intertwined forms a problem, but 
the representation and conceptualisation of this relation. 


Evading the Power Question 


As we suggested above, theologians and church historians tend to 
shy away from inquiring into the precise relationship between power 
and piety. Social scientists are not that different. Take secularisation 
theory, in considerable disarray today, yet the single theory or propo- 
sition on which almost all social scientists since the emergence of 
their discipline in the nineteenth century have agreed. According to 


Marvelously published on the web: http://www.econlib.org/library/ LFBooks/ 
Hume/hmMPL.html. 
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this theory, religion and its social significance will decline in the wake 
of modernisation. ‘Theoretical explanations of why this ought to be 
the case, usually take the form of a recapitulation of the great social 
scientific theories of around 1900. Steve Bruce, the most outspoken 
contemporary defender of the secularisation thesis, combines Durkheim’s 
analysis of social differentiation, Weber’s concept of rationalisation, 
and Tonnies description of the growth of translocal networks to argue 
that under the conditions of modernity, religious conceptions become 
less plausible, and that consequently the social significance of reli- 
gion declines.'! 

Interestingly, he also acknowledges two exceptions. In situations 
of sudden cultural transitions, religion can — temporarily — become 
more important, because it enables people to make sense of their 
new circumstances and build up new social worlds. Bruce is thinking 
of the social dislocations which are produced by urbanisation and 
industrialisation. The most famous, at least best researched, example 
is the growth of evangelical dissent in England between 1790 and 
1850. Around the middle of the nineteenth century, the new social 
world of evangelical dissent encompassed about a third of the English 
population. All English social and political conflicts were, to a large 
extent, determined by this new social relevance of religion. Similar 
examples are to be found all over the world. Polish immigrants in 
the nineteenth-century Ruhr area founded their own Catholic parishes. 
The most important social institution for Turkish immigrants in the 
Netherlands is the mosque, as was the reformed church for Dutch 
immigrants in Michigan. 

The second exception to the secularisation thesis Bruce proposes, 
is cultural defence. During the long nineteenth century, Catholicism 
became, in the absence of a Polish state, the carrier of Polish nation- 
alism. During the era of communist rule, now in an ethnically much 
more homogeneous society, the church was able to continue this 
function. Under these circumstances, religion flourished. The level 
of religious involvement in Poland has dropped somewhat during the 
last decade, but only because it had reached what must be the the- 
oretical maximum in the years before 1989. Bruce himself has pub- 
lished an excellent book about Paisleyism in Northern Ireland, arguing 


Steve Bruce (ed.) Religion and Modernization: Sociologists and Historians Debate the 
Seculansation Thesis, Oxford 1992. 
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that although a majority of Northern Irish Protestants do not share 
Paisley’s religious beliefs, he still offers them the only adequate inter- 
pretation of their situation. Once again, examples abound: the various 
kind of Judaism in the contemporary Diaspora, Sikhs in India and 
their diaspora, evangelical protestantism as adopted by Indian tribes 
in Latin-America, the orthodox church in Serbia, or, its mirror- 
image, the Catholic church in Croatia. 

These are, of course, sensible observations. But how do they fit 
into the secularisation theory? Two remarks seem to be in order. In 
the first place, the concepts of cultural defence and cultural transi- 
tion clearly function as strategies of immunization, as defined by 
Karl Popper. ‘They ensure that secularisation theory cannot be refuted 
by any counter example. Even to those who do not subscribe to 
Popperian notions of falsification and legitimate science, the role of 
both exceptions in secularisation theory must be deeply disturbing. 
Where, in the modern world, does one not find either cultural defence 
or cultural transition? Why should these processes be less funda- 
mental than social differentiation, the growth of translocal networks, 
and increasing rationalization? Do not the last three inevitably pro- 
duce the first two? Or, more subtly, are cultural defence and tran- 
sition not the ways in which these three happen? In the century 
between 1870 and 1970 the Netherlands were, to a large extent, 
socially modernized by religious organisations while, on the other 
hand, this same period witnessed the emergence of nation-wide reli- 
gious groups. The nature, organisation and self-understanding of 
these groups differed radically from what they considered to be their 
ancestors. It was only in the last half of the nineteenth century that 
a nation-wide orthodox Protestant identity emerged in the Netherlands. 
Although a Catholic identity was much older, Dutch Catholicism as 
a nation-wide movement was in a similar way a product of moder- 
nity. In these overlapping processes of societal modernization and 
religious mobilization the Netherlands are by no means an excep- 
tional case, just an extreme case of a much wider pattern." 

Such questions cannot be asked within the framework of secular- 
isation theory, because of the way in which it conceptualizes reli- 
gion. Bruce finds it easy to distinguish between the three aspects of 


' Peter van Rooden, Religieuze regimes: over godsdienst en maatschappy in Nederland, 
1570-1990, Amsterdam 1996. 
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the secularisation process and its two exceptions. The three aspects 
of modernisation, in his eyes, involve real religion. ‘The two exceptions 
describe situations in which religion is supported by non-religious 
forces. A quote is in place here: ‘[Modernity] generate[s] seculari- 
sation except where religion finds or retains work to do other than 
relating individuals to the supernatural’.'’ Bruce resolutely locates 
religion in the inner self of the individual. It is this definition which 
enables him to distinguish between the three aspects of the mod- 
ernisation process and cultural defence and cultural transition. Social 
differentiation, the growth of translocal networks and rationalisation 
tend to make religious conceptions less plausible. Consequently, indi- 
viduals become less religious, which, in turn, leads to the decline of 
the social relevance of religion. The medium in which secularisation 
works, the place where social processes translate into a decline of 
religion, is the inner self. Real religion is a condition of individuals. 
That 1s why cultural defence and cultural transition are not real reli- 
gious processes. In these cases, what seems to be religion, is really 
something different, something not religious: politics, culture, power. 

Bruce, of course, 1s not the only social scientist who thinks of reli- 
gion in this way. His crude separation of real religion from all the 
other things religion can do can only be understood within the fairly 
recent tradition of historical theology and the science of religion, 
inaugurated by the Prussian theologian Schleiermacher and culmi- 
nating in the elegant definition of religion by Clifford Geertz, which 
is the one most commonly used in the social sciences today. In this 
definition too, power is absent, and religion derives its strength from 
its symbolic hold over the minds and hearts of its followers.'* 

In his unfinished theoretical work, Economy and Society, Max Weber 
subsumed the sociology of religion under the sociology of power. Yet 
he too, ultimately separated true or real religion from the workings 
of the social world. In Weber’s representation of world history, reli- 
gion does three important things. In the first place, religion made it 
possible to develop the intellectual concept of ‘the world’, as a unified 
whole and a field that could be mastered. The rationalisation of 
religious ideas and images which was implied by monotheism secu- 
larised the world and led humanity out of the magical garden of 


Bruce, Religion, 17. 
'* Peter van Rooden, ‘Friedrich Schleiermachers Reden iiber die Religion en de his- 
torische bestudering van godsdienst’, Theoretische Geschiedenis 23 (1996), 419-38. 
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traditional religious practices. In the second place, religion provided 
the intensely personal motivations that made it possible to break with 
tradition. Only the Puritans, who were so unsecure about their pre- 
destination, could summon the inner energy for the unceasing method- 
ical labour which was necessary to transform the world. In the third 
place, religion functions as a confirmation and illustration of Weber’s 
deep and heart-felt conviction that historical changes are the result 
of human agency. Religion in its most sublime form is his main 
example of authentic human living. The life of the Puritan was no 
longer determined by tradition and not yet ruled by bureaucratic 
rationality or the logic of the market place. Instead, he managed to 
link his life consciously to ultimate values. It 1s this last, romantic, 
use of religion by Weber which explains why he locates the high 
point of religion on the threshold between the past and modernity. 

Although Weber does not define define religion as such in his 
works (as far as I know), his conception of what religion 1s, is fairly 
clear. In the first place, according to Weber there actually is some- 
thing like religion, an aspect of human life that emerges in all cul- 
tures. He regards it in a broadly evolutionary perpective. Religion 
starts off as magic or the expression of social life and becomes more 
individual and rational over time. That is also why Weber is mainly 
interested in what religion means for the individual believer. Although 
he has written sharply observed analyses of the power relations within 
religious organisations, the core of his work concentrates on the 
influence exercised by religious/political/social structures on religious 
doctrines, not on the disciplining practices within religious tradions 
which create religious selves. Belief, piety, the inner religious expe- 
rience, these Weber considered to be a matter of the individual. 
Power exerts influence on religions as doctrinal systems, but not on 
piety. Social differences influence belief systems. Peasants tend to 
magic, warriors to the recognition of fate, intellectuals to religions 
which promise salvation, the urban lower middle class will go any- 
where. Yet this is only a tendency, and has nothing to do with 
power. The ways people live make certain conceptions more or less 
plausible, that is all. Belief remains a matter of choice. 

This is why Weber considers individual religiosity — piety, belief — 
to be the core of all religions. Most of the central categories he uses 
to describe religions articulate this conviction. The opposition between 
Virtuosenreligion and Massenreligion — arguably his most important the- 
oretical distinction — rests upon the role religion plays in the life of 
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the individual believers. (It has nothing to do with the strength of 
religious convictions. A peasant beliefs fervently, but his belief does 
not transform his life). In all his historical overviews Weber stresses 
the ritualisation, traditionalisation and routinisation of orginally pow- 
erful religious impulses. Belief tends to become fossilised in social 
practices. His bleak diagnosis of his own German world was the 
mirror-image of this high evaluation of indvidual belief. The main 
problem of the modern world, according to Weber, is the way in 
which social rationalisation has made it all but impossible for the 
individual to be transformed by strong emotions and devotion to 
ultimate values. This was a big worry among late nineteenth-century 
academics in imperial Germany. The quote on the last pages of the 
Protestant Ethic about our contemporaries being ‘intellectual special- 
ists without spirit, consumers without heart’ is deeply indebted to 
Nietzsche. Weber’s worrying predilection for charismatic political 
leadership, as well as his romantic celebrations of the army as a 
community till death and his sentimental outpourings on the joys of 
sex go back to this same fear of the loss of authentic feeling under 
the conditions of modernity.'? At several places in his work Weber 
characterizes the modern world as a place where, unfortunately, a 
religious revival is no longer possible. Modernity is characterised by 
the absence of real religion. Bruce and Weber present a mirror- 
image of the theologian’s and church historian’s concept of religion. 
Power and piety are separated. Church historians and social scien- 
tists are in fundamental agreement. 


Changing Perspectives on Power and Piety 


Our initial problem has reduced itself to the following question. How 
is it possible that, while most people are quite able to navigate the 
complicated interrelations between power and piety, these interrela- 
tions are so hard to conceptualize? The essential step to answer this 
question is to change perspective. We have to get nd of the notion 
of religion, or of Christianity, as an essentialized actor, tradition, or 


Wolfgang J. Mommsen, Max Weber und die deutsche Politik, 1890-1920, 2. Aufl. 
Tiibingen 1974; The classic text in which Weber expresses his despair at a mean- 
ingful life under the conditions of modernity is the ‘Zwischenbetrachtung’, at the 
end of the first volume of his Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologve. 
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sector of human experience, some kind of thing out there, moving 
through the social and historical world, always having to cope with 
changing environments, and which we therefore can distinguish from 
its historical manifestations. Reified notions of Christianity lead to 
the most amazing judgements, stating, for instance, that Brazilian 
Pentacostalism is not real Christianity, but simply the product of 
North-American cultural imperialism, as it only inculcates dreams 
about consumption, and no inner piety, or that, say, ‘ultramontane 
Catholicism’ was just an attempt to salvage historical forms which 
could better be discarded, resting on power and ritual, rejecting the 
essential respect for individual liberty which is the hallmark of moder- 
nity (and of proper Christianity too). 

My point here is not that it is wrong to make value judgements, 
but that ahistorical and essentialized views of religion and Christianity 
lead to bad history, and inspire the wrong kind of questions. Instead, 
we should simply try to describe how Chnistianity was socially produced 
in different periods and areas, without making it into a historical 
actor itself. We ought to be true positivists.'"° Once we do this, and 
take this change of perspective seriously, all conceptual problems 
about the relation between power and piety, culture and religion, 
ideological superstructure and power relations disappear. They all 
boil down to a matter of right description: what do people actually 
do when they create Christianitty? 

Why is this so hard to see? Under the conditions of modernity, 
religion is socially located in the inner self of the individual, and has 
to be produced in the form of people. This immediately introduces 
notions of interiority and sincerity and their counterparts, social con- 
formity and hypocrisy. Hence questions such as how power produces 
piety, or how inner selves are formed, become very hard to ask, as 
they imply that we are not talking about true religion or real inner 
selves.’ 


Paul Veyne, Comment on écrit Vhistoire, suit de Foucault révolutionne l’histoire, Paris 
1979. 
'’ Peter van Rooden, ‘Nineteenth-Century Representations of Missionary Conversion 
and the Transformation of Western Christianity’, in: Peter van der Veer (ed.), Con- 
version to Modernities: The Globalization of Christianity, Routledge 1996. 
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Tocqueville on Religion as a Case in Point 


I think the most useful classical social scientist for those who want 
to think about this peculiar position of religion under modernity is 
Tocqueville, especially the Tocqueville of Democracy in Amernica.'* 
Tocqueville easily fits the long list of nineteenth century social thinkers 
who were convinced that they were living in modern times, because 
a decisive break with the past had taken place. ‘Tocqueville was con- 
vinced that ‘a new political science is needed for a world altogether 
new’ (7). The originality of the modern world Tocqueville found in 
democracy, by which he meant equality. This primary fact exerts, 
in the words of the first sentences of his Democracy in America: 


an enormous influence on the course of society, it gives a certain direc- 
tion to public spint, a certain turn to the laws, new maxims to those 
who govern, and particular habits to the governed. Moreover, it is 
active in civil society as well: it creates opinions, gives birth to senti- 
ments, suggests usages, and modifies everything it does not produce. 


Democracy in America contains several marvellous analyses of how this 
primary fact modifies all kinds of behaviour, from the kinds of mon- 
uments that are built by way of the sorts of literature that will be 
popular in a democracy to the relation between a master and his 
servant. 

Tocqueville considered the emergence of modernity to be a prov- 
idential development, something to which every single historical devel- 
opment contributes, even the actions of those actors who actually 
try to oppose it. The growth of equality has been such a secular 
devopment since the Middle Ages. Yet he also stresses that, although 
its preconditions were old, the emergence of democracy was new, 
the result of the late-eighteenth-century revolutions. Even in America, 
it was the revolution against Britain which introduced equality (54). 

The characteristic trait of modernity according to Tocqueville 1s 
the end of aristocracy, that is to say, the political and social inequal- 
ity of men. Henceforth, everybody is considered to be equal. America 
interests him because it 1s the the most clear example of this devel- 
opment, not for its own sake. It is the prefigurement of the future. 


' T use the new translation of Tocqueville’s Democracy in Amenca by Harvey C. 
Mansfield and Delba Winthrop, Chicago 2000. 
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The great question which interests Tocqueville is freedom, and he 
upholds the USA as an example to France. Equality has all kinds 
of negative consequences, but the way to counter them is to enlarge 
freedom and to further the participation of the common people in 
politics. ‘Tocqueville was a true nineteenth-century liberal. He always 
considered more freedom to be the solution to what he saw as the 
main problems with democracy: the egoism, materialism and indi- 
vidualism which it introduces. Democracy proclaims that people are 
equal, while they are clearly inequal in many aspects: 


One must not conceal from oneself that democratic institutions develop 
the sentiment of envy in the human heart to a very high degree. It 
is not so much because they offer to each the means of becoming 
equal to others, but because these means constantly fail those who 
employ them. Democratic institutions awaken and flatter the passion 
for equality without ever being able to satisfy it entirely. Every day 
this complete equality eludes the the hands of the people at the moment 
when they believe they have seized it, and it flees, as Pascal said, in 
an eternal flight. (189) 


Moreover, because everybody is equal, there is no longer any coun- 
tervailing force against the power of the state, the political center. 
An aristocracy could check the ambitions of an absolutist king. In 
a democracy every individual is much smaller than all others indi- 
viduals combined and the possiblities of despotism are much greater. 
These dangers are aggrevated because democracy tends towards 
depoliticization and individualism. Yet Tocqueville did not despair, 
because he had identified two mechanisms in America which would 
enable that country to evade despotism. The first one was the active 
involvement of the common people with the public sphere. A vig- 
orous press, an exuberant social life, political and juridical involve- 
ment of the common people even at the lowest level ensured a 
common commitment to the public cause. This stress on the impor- 
tance of civil society has had an interesting afterlife in recent decades, 
even inspiring deeply pessimistic analyses of the present-day state of 
the USA, where more and more citizens are bowling alone.'’ The 
second mechanism working against despotism which Tocqueville 


' Robert D. Putnam, Bowling Alone: the Collapse and Revwal of American Community, 
New York 2000. 
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identified was religion. He constantly stresses the importance and 
strength of religion in American social life. Religion, ‘Tocqueville 
argued, 1s the mainstay of American freedom. 

These are sentences for which he is famous; yet if one tries to 
reconstruct his argument how religion actually manages to uphold 
freedom, one runs into rather large conceptual difficulties. ‘The essen- 
tial background to Tocqueville’s thinking about religion seems to be 
that in a state of social equality everything is up for grabs. There is 
no continuity. New things — goods, ideas, norms and values — emerge 
all the time. Religion offers the only source of stability in this eter- 
nal flux. Pascal seems to be the most important source of Tocqueville’s 
theological conception of the nature of religion. 


The short space of sixty years will never confine the whole imagina- 
tion of man; the incomplete joys of this world will never suffice for 
his heart. Alone among all beings, man shows a natural disgust for 
existence and an immense desire to exist; he scorns life and fears noth- 
ingness. These different instincts constantly drive his soul towards con- 
templation of another world, and it is religion that guides it there. 
That is why disbelief is an accident, while faith alone is the perma- 
nent state of humanity. (284) 


Consequently, according to Tocqueville, in a democracy, where the 
pursuit of material goods is an overwhelming goal, the natural ten- 
dency of the human soul towards religion becomes even stronger. 
Moreover, a democracy really needs religion. Laws alone are never 
enough to regulate human behaviour, and consequently freedom 
needs to be supported by moeurs, mores, culture, or, with a beautiful 
description, ‘habits of the heart’ (275). Once again, Tocqueville’s 
explicit argument is fairly simple: because in a democratic society 
everything is always being discussed and can be changed, there must 
be an area that is off limits, to inculcate the notion that there are 
some earthly things — the rule of law, for instance, — which can 
never be changed. That is why Tocqueville applauded the intellec- 
tual borders established by Christianity in the USA, which ensured 
that certain things could not be discussed there. People have to be 
either disciplined in political life, or in their metaphysical opinions. 
Freedom in both realms is something they cannot handle. This, obvi- 
ously, sounds today as a fairly silly argument. (I suspect it to be 
mainly a part of ‘Tocqueville’s attempt to influence French Catholicism 
to make peace with democracy). 
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Tocqueville’s observations on the role of religion in support of the 
habits of the heart are much more acute, and foreshadow several 
modern works on modern religion. Habits of the hearts depend on 
religion, and are strongly gendered. Religion in the early nineteenth 
century USA, according to Tocqueville, was a female thing. 


Religion there is often powerless to restrain man in the midst of the 
innumerable temptations that fortune presents to him. It cannot mod- 
erate the ardor in him for enriching himself, which everything comes 
to excite, but it reigns as a sovereign over the soul of woman, and it 
is woman who makes mores. (. .) In Europe, almost all the disorders 
of society are born around the domestic hearth, not far from the nup- 
tial bed. It 1s there that men conceive their scorn for natural bonds 
and permitted pleasures, their taste for disorder, their restiveness of 
heart, their instability of desires. [That’s why Europeans only submit 
with difficulty to the legislative powers of the state.]| When, on leav- 
ing the agitations of the political world, the American returns to the 
bosom of his family, he immediately meets the image of order and 
peace. There, all his pleasures are simple and natural, his joys inno- 
cent and tranquil; and as he arrives at happiness through regularity 
of life, he becomes habituated to regulating his opinions as well as his 
tastes without difficulty. (278) 


It would be be too easy to make fun of this homely description, or 
to be morally provoked by the double standard Tocqueville quite 
explicitly evokes when he observes that America has much stricters 
moeurs than Europe, and therefore also a far greater number of pros- 
titutes. His observation that modern religion is highly gendered, 
because it is essentially located within the family, has been borne 
out by recent scholarship, Callum Brown’s book about The Death of 
Chnstian Britain just being the last and strongest support of this inter- 
pretation. A Foucauldian reading of this passage of Tocqueville, 
stressing how the religious microphysics of power within the family 
support the practices of citizenship within the new state, is quite pos- 
sible. It seems to me that Tocqueville’s main argument can also be 
subjected to such a generous reading. On the face of it, Tocqueville’s 
main argument about religion is fairly simple and totally wrong. 
Religion is the realm of individual certainty, which makes it possi- 
ble to accept the constant changes which are inherent and inevitable 
in republican and democratic life. Yet most present-day scholarly 
descriptions of American religious life in the first half of the nineteenth 
century stress, quite correctly, its empowerment of the laity and the 
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revolutionary aspects of its claims to contribute to the common weal. 
Apart from the fundamental observation that religious groups in the 
USA had made their peace with the separation of church and state, 
almost all of Tocqueville’s conclusions about American religion go 
against the results of modern-day scholarship. 

Moreover, ‘Tocqueville’s concentration on the inner force of religion 
makes it clear that he shares the modern discourse about religion. 
It inevitably involves him in discussions about the distinction between 
sincere and hypocritical religion. 


It is permissible to think that a certain number of Americans follow 
their habits more than their convictions in the worship they render to 
God. In the US, moreover, the sovereign is religious, and consequently 
hypocrisy ought to be common. America is, however, still the place 
in the world where the Christian religion has most preserved genuine 
powers over souls. (278) 


This exquisite juxtaposition of America as both the place where reli- 
gion has still quite ‘genuine’ powers over souls and the place where 
hypocrisy abounds makes clear how useless the notion of religion as 
an absolute inner force actually 1s for social or historical analysis. 
The same distinction between inner and outer, between real and 
faked, eternal and temporal, determines Tocqueville’s overview of 
the history of religion. In a prefiguration of Bruce’s argument, he 
acknowledges that a religion or particular confession can be sup- 
ported by the law and the material powers of the state. Ultimately, 
this will not work. “It sacrifices the future with a view to the pre- 
sent.” If religion gets involved with power, it becomes a party, and 
will be subjected to historical change and strife. If it bases itself 
upon: 


the sentiments, instincts, and passions that one sees reproduced in the 
same manner in all periods of history, it defies the effort of time. But 
when religion wishes to be supported by the interests of this world, it 
becomes almost as fragile as all the powers on earth. (285) 


Tocqueville stresses that in modern times, this danger is much greater, 
as democratic republics are more agitated and less stable than ear- 
lier polities. ‘These general observations are a thinly disguised diag- 
nosis of the situation of Catholicism in early nineteenth-century France 
and Europe. The Catholic Church had allied itself with the politi- 
cal nght, and Tocqueville feared that this would lead to anti-clen- 
calism, unbelief and ultimately to despotism. 
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In what is probably the best interpretation of the social history of 
religion in modern Western Europe, Hugh McLeod has developed 
an argument which is fairly close to Tocqueville’s.”” According to 
McLeod, European Christianity could not avoid getting involved in 
the great social and political conflicts which rose in the wake of the 
demise of the confessional state around 1800 and those which fol- 
lowed the urbanisation, class conflicts and rise of mass-politics in the 
1870-1880s. In the nineteenth century religion became a funda- 
mental source of division in West European societies, and all of them 
saw the formation of organised blocs of believers and unbelievers, 
clericals and unclericals, state church supporters and sectarians. ‘This 
is why the nineteenth century was both the great period of secular- 
isation, and a great age of religious revival. As large numbers were 
alienated from the official church, religion ceased to provide a focus 
of social unity; but it became instead a major basis for the distinc- 
tive identity of specific communities, classes, factions in a divided 
society. Many people found their loyalty to their churches intensified 
in the process. In the long run, however, this process proved to be 
a disaster. In the last quarter of the twentieth century, the nine- 
teenth century political and social conflicts came to an end, and the 
social groups which they had engendered dissolved. European 
Christianity simply collapsed, as it had become too closely associ- 
ated with social forms which proved to be ephemeral. Still, this 1s 
not what Tocqueville predicted. He nowhere suggested the possibil- 
ity that Christianity might become the basis for the distinctive iden- 
tity of specific communities. Tocqueville’s view of religion, of the 
churches, and of Christianity was rather shallow. 

Yet he still is, so I would argue, the most fruitful social thinker 
if one wants to analyze the place of religion under the conditions 
of modernity. To do so, one does best to focus on his main insight, 
1.e., the growth of democracy and equality, rather than on his specific 
arguments about religion. In aristocratic and hierarchical days, 
Christianity could be produced in the form of a public order, and 
many of the remarks ‘Tocqueville makes about aristocratic culture fit 
ancien régime Christianity perfectly. In the days of democracy, however, 


*° Hugh McLeod, Religion and the People of Westen Europe, 1789-1989, 2nd edition, 
Oxford 1997. 
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Christianity must be produced in the form of persons, and there are 
various ways to do so. Tocqueville does not touch upon these pos- 
sible differences, yet his thoughts offer fruitful possibilities to think 
about the various modern ways of producing Christians. 

Tocqueville describes the rise of democracy as a social and polit- 
ical process, one which is not solely driven by the state. This is a 
very fruitful way of going about the history of modern religion, very 
close to Foucault. In the US, the role of the state in producing equal- 
ity was much smaller than in France, where the absolutist monar- 
chy prepared democracy by trying to subject the whole of society 
to its rule. Conseqently, in continental Europe, Christianity in mod- 
ern times was mostly furthered by the state, and, later, by social 
groups who opposed state policies. Consequently, the specifically 
European modes of producing Christianity oscillated between edu- 
cation and etnicisation. In the United States, on the other hand, 
where equality was much less state-, and much more society-driven, 
Christianity was mainly propagated by voluntary organisations and 
the market place. The American mode of producing Christianity 
oscillated between culture and commodities, with the last mode win- 
ning hands down with the introduction of Jacksonian democracy. 

The root of the conceptual problem of how power and piety relate 
in modern times is discursive. Modern religion and power are inter- 
twined in specific ways, as early-modern and medieval religion and 
early-modern and medieval power were. Yet whereas medieval and 
early-modern thinkers could accept and express this link between 
power and piety, between social life and personal fashionings of the 
self, in modern times it has become almost impossible to talk about 
this. In the modern world, religion, practically, is a social product 
(as are all human endeavours), yet discursively it 1s described and 
interpreted as a free and personal form of agency. The basis of this 
stunning shift is the emergence of ‘Tocquevillean democracy. In mod- 
ern times, religion can no longer be envisioned as existing in the 
social form of an hierarchic order: it has to be made up of people. 
All vital modern religions have taken this empowerment of the laity 
seriously, focusing on organizing and mobilizing the common peo- 
ple. Such mobilizing campaigns (whether Orthodox Protestant, Ultra- 
montane Catholic, Muslim or Hindu) always discursively exploited 
the notions of choice and agency, while practically working as all 
political organisations, using power as far as it would go. This oppo- 
sition between discourse and practice is at the root of modern-day 
problems with the study of religion. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


BOOKS AND THEIR ‘AURA’: THE FUNCTIONS OF 
WRITTEN TEXTS IN JUDAISM, PAGANISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY DURING THE FIRST CENTURIES CE 


Frances Young 


Just occasionally in a lifetime of scholarship there occur memorable 
moments of illumination. By way of introduction to this paper, I 
wish to share three such moments, each significant for my under- 
standing of the issues surrounding scriptural authority in developing 
Christianity. 

Possibly the most significant was an observation made in a sem- 
inar, rather casually, by a Jewish colleague.' He noted that the act 
of processing the Torah scrolls around the synagogue was analogous 
to the way in which an idol was processed at pagan festivals. Reflection 
on that remark, of course, leads to other observations: such pagan 
ceremonial would appear to be the precursor of other rituals, such 
as Southern European festivals in which images of the Virgin are 
processed, or the processing and incensing of the Gospel prior to its 
reading in Catholic rites, though that could have come about more 
indirectly via synagogue practice. Be that as it may, what we should 
consider here is the potential implications for Judaism within the 
Greco-Roman environment. We may be fairly confident, I think, 
that this practice goes back to that period, given the fact that Judaism 
has also conserved the practice of ceremonial reading from scrolls, 
even though rolls gave way to codices a millennium and half ago. 
Altogether we may conclude, I think, that the practice of processing 
the scrolls implies that the Word of God in scripture was, consciously 
or unconsciously, judged the equivalent in Judaism to the represen- 
tation of the divine in images in other traditions, and so given the 
same ritual honour. It is that point we should keep in focus. 


This was Dr. Martin Goodman, now of the University of Oxford. I may inad- 
vertently have misrepresented his remark, and take full responsibility while acknowl- 
edging the source of this observation. 
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Another memorable moment came somewhat earlier with the 
impact of reading an old classic, Edwin Hatch’s late 19th century 
work, The Influence of Greek ideas on Chnstianity.2 1 don’t think he actu- 
ally used the word ‘aura’, but it’s that word which has summed up 
the point in my memory. What he insists upon is the respect that 
ancient written texts received, precisely because they seemed to defy 
mortality. Miraculously, even though no longer present, the absent 
authors of the past could still speak and their wisdom was available 
for subsequent generations. When you couple with that the tenden- 
cies in Rome’s classical period to feel that novelty was suspect and 
ancient tradition held the key to truth, you can see how this would 
conspire to enhance the importance of ancient classics passed down 
over generations and conserved in written form. 

I would identify as a third important moment my discovery of 
what I will call the conundrum of early Christian preference for the 
codex.’ The fact seems to be that our earliest surviving remnants of 
early Christian texts came from codices, that is, they are papyri 
which were folded to make pages of a primitive book of the kind 
we know, not pasted together into the standard format for literary 
texts, namely the scroll. Now the extraordinary thing is that Christian 
texts show this preference from the beginning, indeed, a century or 
more earlier than the switch took place for other texts — and as we 
have noted, for the Jewish scriptures the switch never took place in 
the context of ritual reading of scripture in the synagogue. The 
conundrum lies in the question why, and most text-critical scholars 
have focussed on that issue, coming up with various theories. It 
was certainly handier for reference and for carnage, and the early 
collection of testimonies may have contributed to the preference. 
There may have been significant exemplars, such as an early col- 
lection of apostolic letters or a Gospel, which stimulated this.* But 


* This work was re-published in 1957 as a Harper Torchbook (Harper and 
Brothers, New York); Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures of 1888 were edited from the 
unfinished manuscript by A.M. Fairbairn and published posthumously by Williams 
and Norgate, London. 

* C.H. Roberts, “The Codex’, Proceedings of the British Academy 40 (1954), 169-204; 
(C.H. Roberts and T.H. Skeat), The Birth of the Codex, London 1983; C.H. Roberts, 
‘Books in the Greco-Roman world and in the New Testament’, in: Ackroyd and 
Evans (eds.), The Cambridge History of the Bible, vol. 1, Cambridge 1970, 48-66; and 
idem, “The Wnting and Dissemination of Literature in the Classical World’, D. Daiches 
(ed.), Laterature and Western Cwilisation, Vol. 1, London 1972. 

* Roberts changed his mind several times; for further discussion now see H.Y. 
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for my purposes the point lies not so much in the search for expla- 
nation as in the extraordinary implications of this. ‘True it’s partly 
about social setting: the early Christians were not on the whole mem- 
bers of the literary elite, and codices were the standard format for 
notebooks and business records. But it also bespeaks an attitude dia- 
metrically opposed to that in synagogues — books have lost their 
‘aura’ and their sacredness and have been reduced to highly prac- 
tical aids to activities. Their principal function is witness to Christ. 
This being the case the interesting question is how they regained 
status and whether they really became scriptural canon in a way 
comparable with the Jewish scriptures. 

Each of these three moments makes a point about the authorita- 
tive status of written texts in Judaism, Paganism and Christianity 
during the First Centuries CE. They also made me realise that issues 
of canon and scriptural authority in the crucial period when the con- 
cept of ‘the Bible’ emerged cannot be addressed without paying atten- 
tion to the production and use of books at the time. And that question 
immediately raises further issues about circulation, literacy, and the 
social and cultural functions of books, not to mention letters, which 
were clearly the predominant early Christian genre. It’s all too easy 
for even the most respected scholars to harbour unquestioned assump- 
tions on the basis of their own experience, and most easily domi- 
nant have been those presuppositions associated with their own 
reading and writing practice — this despite an awareness of the fact 
that the invention of printing lies between now and then. One exam- 
ple of such ‘jumping to conclusions’ will illustrate my point. Deissmann, 
with that classic Light from the Ancient East, persuaded more than one 
generation of scholars that Paul’s letters were like the casual or cir- 
cumstantial correspondence that had turned up among papyrus finds 
in Egypt, and they were never meant for publication. But what did 
publication mean? Will his distinction between literary and non- 
literary letters really hold? Might it not be more likely, as Harry 
Gamble has argued,® that Paul himself ensured that his letters were 


Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church. A History of Early Chnstian Texts, New 
Haven and London 1995. 

A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently 
Discovered Texts of the Graeco-Roman World, English translation: L.R.M. Strachan, 
London 1927 (of 4th German edition, rev. & enlarged, 1923; orginally published 
in German in 1908). 

®° Gamble, Books and Readers. 
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copied, circulated, collected and passed around the networks of 
churches he’d established? 

Be that as it may, it 1s clearly important, if we are to understand 
how the scriptures became authoritative in Christianity, to trace the 
similarities and differences between the functions, status, use and inter- 
pretation of books in different groups in the formative period. Effectively 
we have already distinguished three key groupings, the three ways 
of Paganism (or Hellenism as the Greek term would have it), Judaism 
and Christianity.’ I shall use the Greek form of each term in order 
to remind us that we are talking of what I might call ethnic and 
cultural blocks rather than religions. I will take each in turn. 


I. Hellenismos 


To understand religion in the ancient world is a hard task, simply 
because Christianity has so shifted and shaped our perceptions of 
what a religion is that it is hard to interpret what material we have, 
saturated as it is with assumptions we do not share.® But let me haz- 
ard a sketch. What constituted religion across the Roman Empire 
was a plethora of traditional local practices, in the home and family, 
in clubs and associations, in the civic arena, at regional holy sites, 
all deeply embedded in ancient ethnic customs, yet embraced within 
the Roman imperial framework. Eusebeia or pietas meant the respect 
for the gods, ancestors, parents, etc., which was embodied in such 
practices; superstition was over-doing it by embracing many untra- 
ditional practices from foreign neighbours as a kind of insurance pol- 
icy. Magic and oriental mysteries had a certain attraction, but were 
also treated with suspicion. ‘There was no official doctrine or dogma, 
no belief system or creed, no books exclusively containing religious 
truth and used in religious ceremonies. 

So you could privately think what you liked as long as you car- 
ried out the appropriate duties, and were not seen to undermine the 
important social cement and moral sanction such practices helped 


’ In what follows I shall be briefly re-presenting some of the results of research 
done for my book, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Chnstian Culture, Cambridge 
1997; further discussion and documentation will be found there. 

® I owe this remark to my colleague, Ken Dowden, of the Classics Dept. in the 
University of Birmingham. 
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to sustain.” Books of philosophy or revelation might contain religious 
material but circulated through networks or schools, not religious 
organisations. Collections of oracles circulated — clearly they had a 
religious origin, but they were in no sense ‘official’ or particularly 
associated with religious practices or institutions. Books belonged to 
contexts other than religion. The elite certainly had libraries and 
owned books. ‘They were valuable cultural objects, and literary cir- 
cles met to read and discuss, exchange texts for copying, and share 
their own compositions.'® All reading was aloud, even private read- 
ing; Ambrose caused consternation by reading to himself with only 
his lips moving and no sound! All written texts were an ‘inscription 
of the spoken word’;'' letters made an absent person present,'? and 
public reading was essentially a performance of the text as well as 
the way of publication. With no printing, books simply circulated 
through private copying and were subject to corruption, deliberate 
or not — the author having little control over his composition. There 
was a book trade, but the significance of it can easily be over-esti- 
mated, as can the level of literacy." 

The principal context in which books were used was education.'* 
Here there was a ‘canon’ of classics, which constituted the core of 
the curriculum and carried the culture. The basic patterns of edu- 
cation lasted over centuries, forged among the Greeks, adopted by 
the Romans, passed down to the 19th century even, via the medieval 
University. Literature was at the heart of the enterprise. 

First with grammaticus the classics were used as a basis for learn- 
ing to read and understand texts whose language was somewhat 
removed from the everyday, often archaic and written without word 
division or punctuation — so that the very act of reading, always 


* Cicero’s De Natura Deorum is the classic exposition of this view. 
See discussions in works listed above, note 3, and Gamble, Books and Readers. 
Gamble, Books and Readers, 204. 
2 §.K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity, Philadelphia 1989. 
Gamble, Books and Readers; cf. W.V Harris, Ancient Literacy, Cambridge, Mass. 
1989. 

'* The classic study of ancient education is H.-I. Marrou, L’éducation dans l’antiquité, 
Paris 1948; English translation: London 1956; see my own work in “The Rhetorical 
Schools and their Influence on Patristic Exegesis’, in: R. Williams (ed.), The Making 
of Orthodoxy. Essays in Honour of Henry Chadwick, Cambridge 1989, 182-99, and Biblical 
Exegesis and the Formation of Chnstian Culture. An important source is Quintillian, Jnstitutio 
Oratona. 
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aloud, was an act of interpretation. There would be much explana- 
tory comment as well as discussion about how to construe the text, 
or even which was the correct reading where manuscripts differed. 
Through the commentary on allusions to events in history or myth, 
youngsters were initiated into the traditional stories of the culture, 
the legends of heroes, the exploits of the gods. Philosophy, notably 
Plato, having offered a moral critic of the gods as depicted in mythol- 
ogy, school exegesis developed ways of using these stories as moral 
exemplars, or of neutralising their obvious meaning so as to derive 
moral exhortation from them. Plutarch'’’ provides us with telling dis- 
cussions of the issues surrounding the moral use of the traditional 
literary canon for educating the young. 

The student progressed from the grammaticus to the rhetor and learned 
composition and declamation, literature still providing the core of 
the curriculum, being a source of rhetorical quotation and allusion 
as well as providing exemplars and imaginary cases or situations to 
address. Some would eventually progress further to the philosopher, 
and increasingly here too the appeal was to texts from the past, care- 
fully reinterpreted for a new situation but treated as containing pe- 
rennial wisdom. Eventually Homer joined Plato as the source for 
Neoplatonists of philosophical theology'® as well as of physics, meta- 
physics and ethics. By the turn of the eras it was already widely 
held that the wisdom of the ancients was expressed in symbol and 
allegory. ‘The job of interpretation was subtle and demanding. 

Hatch’s observations about written texts capture the cultural 
significance they had in the Greco-Roman world. I now quote his 
own description of the matter: 


The fact that certain signs, of little or no meaning in themselves, could 
communicate what a man felt or thought, not only to the generation 
of his fellows, but also to the generations that came afterwards, threw 
a kind of glamour over written words. In the case of the ancient 
poets, especially Homer, this glamour of written words was accompa- 
nied, and perhaps preceded by two other feelings. The one was the 
reverence for antiquity. The voice of the past. came from the age 
of the heroes who had become divinities. The other was the belief 
in inspiration. With the glamour of writing was blended the glamour 


On the education of children and How the young should study poetry; in Moralia, LCL 
vol. I. 
'© R. Lamberton, Homer the Theologian. Neoplatonist Allegorical Reading and the Growth 
of the Epic Tradition, Berkeley 1986. 
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of rhythm and melody. When the gods spoke they spoke in verse. The 
poets sang under the impulse of a divine enthusiasm The combi- 
nation of these three feelings. tended to give the writings of the 
ancient poets a unique value. It lifted them above the limitations of 
place and time and circumstance. The verses of Homer were not sim- 
ply the utterances of a particular person with a particular meaning for 
a particular time. They had a universal validity. They were the voice 
of an undying wisdom." 


Herein lay the authority of books. They constituted the legacy of 
inspired seers. They provided illumination and wisdom. All truth 
could be found, with the right skilled exegetical methods, in Homer 
or in Plato. Educated people began to assume that everything to do 
with religion was symbolic, and all religious practices were mysteries 
pointing beyond themselves, in the same way as mythology and lit- 
erature told stories, which darkly conveyed deeper truths.'* It was a 
relatively short step for books to become magic objects from which 
omens might be sought: both Homer and Vergil would be opened 
at random to find the answer to a personal dilemma. Bibliomancy 
joined other ways of seeking insight into fate." 


II. Joudaismos 


Over the centuries Egyptian gods, Greek gods and Roman gods had 
been assimilated to one another, along with practices associated with 
their worship. Syncretism was a positive unifying movement, encour- 
aged by a philosophy, which tended to think of the divine as some- 
thing single to which the pluralism of religious practices pointed in 
different ways. The trouble with Joudaismos was its exclusivity and 
refusal to join in this ecumenical movement. Reinforced by their his- 
tory, loyal Jews, as distinct from assimilating Jews,” refused to have 
any truck with anything that implied apostasy from the one true 
God, and they cherished their distinct identity through adherence to 
the Torah and their badge of circumcision. 


'” Hatch, Influence, 50-52. 
'° Plutarch’s various essays on religious themes again provide good examples. 
' Gamble, Books and Readers, 240. 

For an overview, see L.I. Levine, Judaism and Hellenism in Antiquity, Peabody, 
Mass. 1998; a potentially large bibliography includes the classic by E. Schurer, The 
History of the JFeuish People in the Age of Jesus Chnst, new ed. G. Vermes, F. Millar 
and M. Black, Edinburgh 1979. 
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Some in the Hellenistic world respected them.”! They were at 
times regarded as philosophers with a commitment to monotheism 
and morality. Officially they were accepted as an ethnic group with 
particular ancient practices, which under Roman law had as much 
right to exist and preserve their traditions as any other, and this was 
reinforced by the fact that there was an old treaty between Rome 
and the Maccabees when they formed an alliance against the Synan 
Hellenistic dynasty.”* But the diaspora of Jewish communities in the 
cities of the Mediterranean seaboard meant that they lived along- 
side citizens who found their refusal to assimilate disturbing. Especially 
in Alexandria, but by no means exclusively, Jews found themselves 
faced with anti-Semitism and subject to riot and pogrom.” 

Until the destruction of the Temple in 70 CE Jewish religious 
rites were comparable with those of others: there was a Temple at 
which sacrifices took place and where people gathered for festivals, 
undertaking pilgrimage to do so. But there being only the one ‘Temple 
in Jerusalem, cultural and religious life for Jews largely revolved 
around the local synagogue.** Here, apart from prayer, typical reli- 
gious practices were less evident than the reading of books. 

Indeed, the community gathering-place doubled as school and wor- 
ship centre, and books had a key role in both activities. It would 
appear that literacy was much wider among the Jewish people, and 
both Philo and Josephus compare synagogues to schools. Josephus 
indicates that the weekly gathering was for ‘the learning of our cus- 
toms and Law’.” Thus books preserved the traditions of Jewish cul- 
ture, as they did for Hellenism. But the holy writings were taken to 
contain the essentials of traditional Jewish religion, thus having a 
religious role they lacked in Hellenism. The actual practice of sacrifice 
was replaced by reading about it, and finding ways of spintualising 
it in fasting, prayer and meditation.*° Indeed, the Torah constituted 


Aristotle is the most frequently cited case. 
*? Schurer, History of the Jewish People, vol. 1, 171-2. 
H.I. Bell, Jews and Chnstians in Egypt, Oxford 1924. 

** The bibliography on the synagogue is vast. There is useful material and bib- 
hography in Schurer, History of the Jewish People, vol. If and L.I. Levine, The Ancient 
Synagogue: the First Thousand Years, New Haven 2000. 

*? Gamble, Books and Readers, 7, 191, quoting Josephus, Ant .16.43. 

© See my doctoral thesis, The Use of Sacrificial Ideas in Greek Christian Writers from 
the New Testament to John Chrysostom, (Patristic Monograph Series, no. 5), Cambridge, 
Mass. 1979. 
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the revelation, mediation and teaching of their God, and its precepts 
were to be practiced. So accuracy in reading and re-production was 
vital: where a Greco-Roman reader might perform from memory, 
the ritual reading of ‘Torah seems always to have been with the eyes 
on the text, and there was tight internal control over its wording 
and production — this was never done by dictation, always by metic- 
ulous copying from a master-roll.?’ To study Torah was an act of 
piety; to practice its precepts to obey God. Translating “Torah’ into 
Greek as nomos carried implications: it meant Moses was parallel to 
Solon, the legendary Athenian Law-giver, providing a constitution 
and legal code for his people. But for Jews Torah always meant 
more than that. In their prayer-houses, the ritual reading of scnp- 
ture enabled the hearing of God’s Word in a direct way. So, as 
we've already noted, the scrolls themselves acquired ‘aura’ — indeed, 
sacredness — within the worship of the synagogues; and eventually 
the movable chest of books was replaced by a permanent architec- 
tural feature for housing the scrolls, known as the ‘ark of holiness’.”* 

Yet inevitably interpretation was required. In many of the syna- 
gogue schools, the young would learn to read the unpointed Hebrew 
text, an act that in itself carried the traditional construal of the text 
as well as the customary chant. In the synagogue service, an inter- 
pretative ‘T'argum would be offered, possibly a sermon commentary. 
In the context of the Hellenistic world, however, it would appear 
that the Greek version of the scriptures was often alone read. Besides, 
Jewish scholars learned from the scholarly traditions of Hellenism. 
For the Alexandrian Philo this 1s obvious, but those in the Rabbinic 
tradition seem also to have developed their methods under Hellenistic 
influence. The extent to which that 1s true 1s debated. With respect 
to the middot (the exegetical rules which guided Jewish exegetical tra- 
ditions), Daube is said”? to have ‘convincingly argued that all these 
rules reflect the logic and methods of Hellenistic grammar and foren- 
sic rhetoric’.*” Daube’s position is indeed somewhat more extreme 
than that of Lieberman,”' but there is a sense in which they reached 


27 Gamble, Books and Readers, 78. 

28 Gamble, Books and Readers, 190-191. 

7 K. Froehlich, Biblical Interpretation in the Early Church, Philadelphia 1984, 4. 

°° D. Daube, ‘Rabbinic Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhetoric’, 
Hebrew Union College Annual XXII (Cincinatti 1949) 239-64. 

°! S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, New York 1950. 
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a similar nuanced position: Jewish interpretation had ancient tradi- 
tional roots, but responded to the Hellenistic environment by system- 
atising these traditions in a rationalistic way. But this influence was 
not just in rules of exegesis: Lieberman demonstrates remarkable par- 
allels in the activity of book production and the circulation of texts, 
with scribes and Alexandrian scholars developing similar systems of 
critical marks. He also shows how the techniques of Haggadah par- 
allel Hellenistic works concerned with the interpretation of dreams: 
games like Gematna, whereby the numeric value of letters were com- 
puted to derive symbolic meanings, and other tricks for interpreting 
riddles, were, he suggests, very ancient, but systematised under the 
influence of the Greeks. Symbolism and parable were likewise fea- 
tures of Jewish interpretation. 

Jewish apologists presented their literature as parallel to that of 
the Greeks, with similar genres: law-books, history, poetry, collec- 
tions of oracles, books of wisdom and philosophy. Interpreters like 
Philo brought the techniques of the Hellenistic schools to bear on 
Jewish literature, just as philosophers did with Homer. And yet there 
was always an extra dimension. Torah, with its Halakhic interpre- 
tation, shaped the lives of God’s people, and lay at the heart of their 
religious practices and traditions, in ways that were not paralleled 
in Hellenism. Rabbis might debate interpretation, and appeal to the 
oral ‘Torah could over-ride the books, but it remains the case that 
books had acquired in Judaism an authority and a sacred ‘aura’ that 
transcends the general ‘aura’ of respect accorded them in the Greco- 
Roman world. 


Ill. Chnstianismos 


The earliest Christians were Jews. We might expect that they were 
literate, but not necessarily that they possessed copies of the scrip- 
tures — though they would certainly be used to hearing and read- 
ing them in the synagogues. We would expect that they would respect 
the scriptures in much the way just described. But Jews were a peo- 
ple, and as with any society, there was much pluralism within an 
essentially identifiable common framework. Even in Palestine, some 
were more Hellenised than others; and there were different sects and 
parties, which Josephus could parallel with the different philosophi- 
cal schools in Hellenism. The earliest Christians were a new group, 
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which clearly interpreted the scriptures as largely a collection of 
prophesies and oracles, which they claimed had been fulfilled in 
Christ. 

But they also argued over the implications of this. If Acts presents 
the arguments as a relatively peaceful debate, resolved by compro- 
mise, the Pauline epistles, especially Galatians, suggest it was not so 
easy as that! The situation was no mere theoretical debate: it cen- 
tred on the immediate and practical question whether non-Jews had 
to become Jews in order fully to join the Jesus movement — in other 
words be circumcised and keep Torah. I need not rehearse what all 
theological students must have grappled with in their New Testament 
study. But I would draw your attention to the implications. The 
debate was about books and their interpretation. 

Books had authority to determine how people lived, what prac- 
tices they adopted. Fulfilment did not necessarily mean annulment. 
Moses was not necessarily superseded by one who fulfilled the prophe- 
cies. | once heard a Rabbi from the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
argue that, when Jesus summed up the Law and the prophets in the 
two famous dominical commands, he did not mean that they consti- 
tuted the whole of the Law and made the rest irrelevant; rather, like 
other Rabbis producing such a summary, he meant the whole Law 
remained valid. Paul, however, using the same summary in Romans, 
did mean that these new commandments superseded the Torah. 

There has, of course, been a major debate triggered by E.P. 
Sanders” as to the exact implication of Paul’s arguments. But what- 
ever the conclusion, the Pauline epistles are a testimony to the author- 
ity of books and the crucial importance of their interpretation. His 
use of proof-texts is clear as the issues are argued out (Galatians, 
Romans); his allusions to scripture are all-pervasive and subtle in 
those epistles which are less directly argumentative (e.g. the Corinthian 
correspondence). He assumes that non-Jewish readers are persuad- 
able with a rhetoric grounded in this ‘foreign’ literature. ‘The author- 
ity of Torah as God’s revelation is not questioned; rather a new key 
to understanding that revelation is advanced, namely Christ. 


Paul and Palestinian Judaism, London 1977; cf. J.D.G. Dunn, Jesus, Paul and the 
Law, London 1990; and The Parting of the Ways Between Christianity and Judaism and 
their Significance for the Character of Chnstianity, London 1991. 

* See my chapter in Meaning and Truth in 2 Cornthans, co-authored with D.F. 
Ford, London 1987. 
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So what has happened a century later? Jews generally have rejected 
this novel form of their tradition. The majority of Christians are 
non-Jewish converts. ‘This in itself probably means a lower level of 
literacy, and raises questions about the availability of the scnptures 
in full, official copies. The Jewish scriptures have in practice be- 
come a collection of oracles pointing to Christ. Key proof-texts appear 
to have been abstracted from the scriptures and passed down in 
testimony-books, presented in note-books or codices, listed out of 
context with their Christian fulfilment implicit or explicit, and appar- 
ently subjected to the vagaries of memory and casual translation, so 
that textually they do not exactly conform to the Septuagint or any 
other known version. This conclusion derives from close study of the 
text of Justin Martyr’s quotations. 

Skarsaune** found two forms of text in Justin’s work, both of 
which, since he makes comments on the basis of each, must be orig- 
inal to his texts rather than introduced by copyists. Generally speak- 
ing the same proof-texts are used in the Apology and in the Dialogue 
with Trypho, but in the latter work they are quoted at greater length 
and, unlike in the former, in the LXX version. The Christological 
meaning Justin takes for granted, whichever version he quotes, and 
in the Dialogue, he ‘often neglects discrepancies between his inher- 
ited exegesis and the LXX text he quotes. But sometimes he tnes 
to adjust his interpretation to the LXX text’.»” So Skarsaune argues 
that Justin must have received his testimonies in a text-form tradi- 
tional to Christianity, along with the Chnistological interpretation of 
each; and, interestingly, Justin appears to have believed this to be 
the LXX, but in fact it was not. When Justin quotes longer ver- 
sions, which do correspond with the LXX, he treats these texts as 
‘Jewish’. This full text Justin got from a scroll, Skarsaune suggests, 
and at this date such scroll texts originated from Jews. So Justin sus- 
pected ‘hebraising’ recensions. The source of the variant text, to 
which Justin accords greater authority, would appear to have been 
one or more testimony-books, to which the legend concerning the 
origin of the LXX, which we know from the Letter to Aristeas, has 
been attached. The supposition is that Justin knew as authoritative 
a codex or codices containing Christianising Targums. 


** QO. Skarsaune, The Proof from Prophecy. A Study in Justin Martyr’s Proof-Text Tradition: 
Text-Type, Provenance, Theological Profile, Leiden 1987. 
°° Skarsaune, The Proof, 90. 
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It’s important to note the connection here with my earlier obser- 
vations about Christian use of the codex rather than the scroll. ‘Aura’ 
is associated for Christians with Christ. Books have a secondary ‘aura’ 
insofar as they point to Christ. Christ has become God’s revelation, 
and this affects the way the Law and the Prophets are received. Yet 
in the mid-second century, the Jewish scriptures, directly or indi- 
rectly received, remain the authoritative books for the Christian com- 
munities; there are as yet no others. 

There is then a curious endorsement here of the old tag that 
Christians constituted a ‘third race’.*° Sharing characteristics with the 
post- Temple Jewish community, Christians ceased to be recognisable 
as practising a religion. They had no temples or sacrifice, and they 
refused conformity with traditional local customs on the grounds that 
they were idolatrous. It is clear from their writings that the Apologists 
had to meet the charge of atheism; they attempt to turn it aside, 
and plead for their recognition as a particular ethnos or people, with 
traditional religious practices like everyone else.*’ But they can only 
do this by claiming to be the true fulfilment of Judaism, which Jews 
deny.** Their attitude to books is at this stage indicative of their dis- 
tinctiveness with respect to both Hellenismos and Ioudaismos: books are 
key to their religious culture, like Judaism, unlike Hellenism, but 
books have not exactly retained their sacred ‘aura’ — it’s all more 
ambiguous. As Ignatius put it earlier in the century: 


Certain people declared in my hearing, ‘Unless I can find a thing in 
our ancient records, I refuse to believe it in the Gospel’; and when I 
assured them that it is indeed in the ancient scriptures, they retorted, 
‘That has got to be proved’. But for my part, my records are Jesus 
Christ; for me the sacrosanct records are His cross and death and res- 
urrection, and the faith that comes through Him. And it 1s by these, 
and by the help of your prayers, that I am hoping to be justified.* 


*© The classic study is found in A. Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
English translation: London 1908, vol. 1, 180. 

*’ Athenagoras, Legatio, is perhaps the clearest example, the whole work being 
structured around this plea. 

%8 Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho is probably best understood as an attempt to estab- 
lish this apologetic argument. See my discussion in ‘Greek Apologists of the Second 
Century’, in: M. Edwards, M. Goodman and S. Price, Apologetics in the Roman Empire. 
Pagans, fews and Christians, Oxford 1999. 

Philadelphians 8: English translation: M. Staniforth, rev. A. Louth, Early Christian 
Wntings, London 1987, 95. 
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The phrase translated ‘sacrosanct records’ (ta athikta archeia) is a 
remarkable echo of the Rabbinic definition of sacred books as those 
which ‘defile the hands’ Clearly Ignatius is referring to the written 
scriptures of the Jews when he speaks of the ‘ancient records’. So 
the Gospel, long before written Gospels were current, has for Ignatius 
superseded the scriptures. In fact, Jesus Christ constitutes the scrip- 
tures. Perhaps it is not surprising that Papias preferred the ‘living 
voice’ to things out of books.*° For the word written and, no doubt, 
read, one way or another in Chnistian assemblies, had become writ- 
ten testimony which simply confirmed the oral testimony. It could 
be recorded in notebooks, for easy reference; 1t could be carried and 
concealed if necessary. It is the key to Christ. Yet clearly the ancient 
scriptures have been relativised. 

Nevertheless, as is well known, Justin provides evidence that at 
their gatherings Christians read from ‘the memoirs of the apostles’ 
or ‘the writings of the prophets’ (in whatever form these came to 
him), and for Justin, the argument from prophecy was the most con- 
vincing proof of Christianity. Around the same time, however, Marcion 
notoriously raised serious questions about the place of the Jewish 
scriptures in Christian tradition and elevated versions of key Christian 
writings (the Pauline Epistles and the Lucan Gospel) to scriptural 
status in their stead. Almost certainly this was a key factor in stim- 
ulating serious development of a canon of scriptures within the 
Christian tradition. Maybe it was not the only one:*! maybe Montanism, 
with its claims to a ‘new prophecy’ and new outpouring of the Spirit, 
with new oracles, created a need to establish an authoritative record 
of the historic revelation; maybe a multiplication of new Gospels and 
Acts claiming to derive from the apostles necessitated the establish- 
ment of a list of those that were used most widely as ancient and 
authentic. Time was in any case passing, and the ‘living voice’ of 
the apostles was receding. By the end of the 2nd century Irenaeus 
and others are producing canonical lists, which show that churches 
are using the Law and the Prophets as well as the Psalms and other 
texts which eventually make up the LXX canon, as an Old Testament, 
with a New Testament comprising Gospel and Apostle — Gospel 
being the four canonical gospels and Apostle including a collection 


Eusebius, HF II1.39,4; GCS, vol. II.1, 286. 
H. von Campenhausen, The Formation of the Chnstian Bible, English translation: 
J.A. Baker, Philadelphia 1972. 
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of Pauline Epistles. This canon constitutes the books to be read at 
Christian gatherings for worship. 

The question is how early was the reading of scripture established 
as essential to Christian gatherings for worship. Most of our explicit 
evidence comes from the 2nd century; the earliest reference 1s 
1 Timothy 4.13. But,-as Gamble has argued,” the implicit evidence 
is considerable. ‘The Pauline communities are presumed to have 
knowledge of the scriptures. ‘These communities grew up, it would 
seem, in the shadow of the synagogue, and it is most likely they fol- 
lowed synagogue practices. The fact that by the mid-2nd century 
prayer, scripture-reading and homily are established as part of the 
Christian liturgy suggests synagogue influence, which almost certainly 
came with the initial converts.** It seems also that Paul expected his 
letters to be read in a liturgical setting. As we have seen, access to 
whole texts may not always have been easy, but reading texts seems 
nevertheless to have been central from the beginning, whether at a 
eucharistic gathering or on another occasion modelled on synagogue 
practice. The later development of the canon flows from this pub- 
lic reading, and public reading would appear to be the source from 
which authority was increasingly attributed to books in the Christian 
community. 

Christian biblical scholarship begins to flower in the following cen- 
tury, notably with Origen in Alexandria,“ a centre of both Greek 
and Jewish scholarship. Now full texts are being used and versions 
compared (N.B. the Hexapla). Commentaries begin to be produced. 
Exegetical techniques are borrowed from Greeks and Jews. Jewish 
attitudes to the text are being expressed — the author of the scrip- 
tures is God the Holy Spirit, and so they cannot err. If there seem 
to be contradictions, one must search for the Holy Spirit’s intent. 
Problems are there to stimulate a search for deeper meanings. 
Symbolism and allegory become rife. But still the core Christian 
approach to what are now the Old Testament texts remains the 
same. The authority of the books lies in their testimony to Christ, 
the fact that they point to Christ — in many and various ways they 


Gamble, Books and Readers, 211 ff. 
See also J. Tunstead Burtchaell, From Synagogue to Church. Public Services and Offices 
in the Earlhest Christian Communities, Cambridge 1992. 
4 The bibliography on Origen is vast. For the points made here see my dis- 
cussion in Beblical Exegesis. 
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prophesy Christ — the subject of these texts is Christ, and the search 
for Christ in every detail becomes the principal mode of exegesis. 

From this kind of focus comes the characteristic Christian approach 
to the writings they had taken over from the Jewish tradition, namely 
‘typology’ There has been a debate in 20th century scholarship 
about the nature and source of typology, but the conclusions I have 
reached provide an excellent illustration of the major points of this 
paper.* In the first place there clearly is Jewish precedent for typol- 
ogy. Fishbane* has demonstrated the importance of inner biblical 
typologies, and many narrative features in the Gospels, as well as 
allusions found in other early Chnstian texts, imply typological asso- 
ciations with biblical narratives. ‘The assumption is that there are 
prefigurations of eschatological events in stories from the past — Jesus 
provides manna in the wilderness, baptism is a kind of Red Sea 
crossing, the Passover lamb prefigures the sacrificial death of Christ, 
Moses’ raised arms enabled victory over Amalek and Christians will 
conquer the devil through the arms of Chnist raised on the cross. 
This kind of prophetic typology is not paralleled in Hellenistic exe- 
gesis. Yet the notion that moral types were provided by the char- 
acters in literature was deeply engrained in the exegesis practised in 
the rhetorical schools. Christian typological exegesis owes much to 
both Jewish and Hellenistic precedents. Not only is Christ typified 
in the narratives of the Old Testament, but so also is the way of 
life expected of Chnstians. The Church becomes the new Israel. ‘The 
whole of the new dispensation can be read out of the sacred texts 
Chnistians have taken over from their Jewish origins. 

So we may need to conclude that in the first century or so of the 
Christian movement books had a rather ambiguous place. Christian 
use of the codex suggests a rather pragmatic approach, a reduction 
in sacred ‘aura’ and authority when compared with Judaism; and 
the majority of Gentile converts had no obligations to the Torah. 
Yet for all kinds of reasons, cultural and historical pressures meant 
the reinstatement of books at the heart of the Church’s life. All along 
there were probably readings from books at Christian assemblies, 


Apart from the discussions in Biblical Exegesis, see my paper on ‘Typology’ in 
S.E. Porter, P. Joyce and D.E. Orton (eds), Crossing the Boundanes. Essays in Biblical 
Interpretation in Honour of Michael D. Goulder, Leiden 1994, 29-48. 

© M. Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel, Oxford 1985. 
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accompanied by interpretation, as in the synagogue. It became vital 
to agree on the approved list of authontative texts to be used for 
that purpose, to distinguish between the foundation documents, we 
might say, and the increasing number of documents masquerading 
as such, not least so as to provide criteria for testing novel inter- 
pretations or disturbing new prophecies. Yet the prime authority lay, 
not inherently in the texts, but in Christ, and so in the role of the 
authorised list as key to Christ. 

The canon of scriptural texts, which first appears listed in its gen- 
erally accepted form in the wntings of Athanasius in the 4th cen- 
tury, included the LXX version of the Law and the Prophets, with 
a range of other wntings, including those known since the Reformation 
as the Apocrypha, as well as those accepted in the so-called New 
Testament. This canon was established by the Christian Church. It 
was not simply inherited from the Jews with some Christian writ- 
ings added. Contemporaneously the Rabbis were listing authorised 
books for the Jewish tradition, and it was only at the Reformation 
that comparison with the Hebrew Bible of the synagogue reduced the 
canonical status of those texts often now treated as inter-testamental. 
For the Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic traditions, these so- 
called deutero-canonical books remain fully canonical. By the 4th 
century all these scriptural texts were interpreted by methods bor- 
rowed from both Judaism and Hellenism, and they had authority in 
ways also borrowed from both traditions. 

We will conclude by attempting to list the functions of books in 
the developed Christianity of the 4th and 5th centuries, and so sense 
again wherein their authority lay. 


1. Scripture testified to the over-arching plan of God, revealed through 
prophecy and fulfilment, the movement from Old to New Testa- 
ment, and on to Final Judgment. 

2. Scripture revealed God’s will: maybe Christian believers did not 
have to follow Jewish Torah, but from the beginning the way of 
life expected of Christians was spelled out in paraenetic collages 
of sayings and instruction. The Epistles, the Apostolic Fathers and 
other texts show that Christ was presented as a moral educator, 
as a teacher of wisdom, as revealing the way which was God’s 
will. Scriptural sayings provided practical ethics. 

3. Scripture provided the ‘constitution’ of the Church — its founda- 
tional documents. A work like the Apostolic Constitutions shows not 
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only how scriptural texts were exploited to build up a picture of 
what the apostles intended, but also how continuity with what 
had been outlined in scripture was developed into institutional 
norms. This applied to governance and ministerial offices, to litur- 
gical practices, and to the moral life of individual believers. 

4. Scripture was the revelation of God in Christ. So it was the source 
of doctrine. As beliefs were argued about, different proposals were 
tested against scripture. Proof-text was ranged against proof-text. 
The overarching intent (skopos) or mind (dianoia) of scripture was 
ranged against particular proof-texts. The criteria for determin- 
ing the truth revealed in Christ were provided by scripture. It 1s 
important not to assume that this implies a literal reading of scrip- 
ture. Christians were acting like philosophers in finding truth in 
revered texts by interpretation, often by inference or by finding 
deeper meaning through symbol. 

5. Most significantly, the reading of scripture lay at the heart of 
liturgy, and in this context, homilies distilled from the texts the 
dogmatic, moral, ecclesiastical meaning which was authoritative. 
This context gave sacred authority to such interpretation. The 
books themselves increasingly acquired the sacred ‘aura’ they had 
in the synagogue. The Gospel came to be processed with can- 
dies and incense. Scripture became a kind of ‘ikon’ — an image 
mediating the reality and truth of God. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


CREATING FOUNDATIONS, CREATING AUTHORITIES: 
READING PRACTICES AND CHRISTIAN IDENTITIES 


Elizabeth A. Clark 


I. Introduction 


Roland Barthes’ aphorism, ‘A text’s unity lies not in its origin but in 


its destination’,' signals with elegant economy the shift in emphasis 


from the author to the reader in contemporary literary theory. 
Whether one proclaims ‘the death of the author’ with Barthes, or asks, 
with Michel Foucault, ‘What Is an Author?’,? much late twentieth- 
century criticism questions the assumed authority of writers and the 
discernibility of their ‘intentions’; such assumptions, theorists now 
posit, served mainly to limit and circumscribe a text’s meaning. To 
conceive of the author as ‘the eternal owner of the work’, Barthes 
argued, makes readers into ‘simple usufructaries’.’ For Barthes and 
many other contemporary literary theorists, readers themselves are 
considered to be producers of meaning.’ 

How the function of authors changed during the course of Western 
history is analyzed in Foucault’s essay, “What Is an Author?’ Foucault 
asks when and how the ‘authority’ of a work became linked to 


R. Barthes, “The Death of the Author’, Barthes, Image, Music, Text, trans. 
Stephen Heath, New York 1977 (French orginal of this essay, 1968), 148. 

* The title of Foucault’s celebrated essay, found in English translation in: J.V. 
Harari (ed.), Textual Strategies: Perspectwes in Post-Structuralist Criticism, Ithaca 1979, 
141-60. 

* R. Barthes, ‘Writing Reading’, in: Barthes, The Rustle of Language, trans. Richard 
Howard, New York 1986 (French onginal of this essay, 1970), 30. 

* For a useful discussion of what theory ‘does,’ see P. Strohm, ‘Introduction,’ 
Theory and the Premodern Text, Minneapolis/London 2000. Strohm writes, ‘Refusing 
an assimilation to the text’s self-representations, theory justifies itself by offering 
a standpoint of appraisal grounded somewhere outside that range of possibilities 
afforded by the text’s internal or authorized commentary’ (xiii); theory is then ‘any 
standpoint from which we might challenge a text’s self-understanding’ (xiv). 

R. Barthes, ‘On Reading’, in: Barthes, The Rustle of Language, 42 (French orig- 
inal of this essay, 1976). 
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‘authorship’. Whereas in early antiquity, Foucault notes, the anonymity 
of epics and other works did not stand against their celebration, in 
later times, when authors circulated in a ‘system of property’, the 
ability to identify an author who ‘owned’ a text served to validate 
its worth. With this shift, the ‘author-function’, as Foucault calls it, 
changed. Now, readers sought to identify — or construct for them- 
selves, in Foucault’s view — a rational being called an ‘author’, to 
whom motives, creative powers, and designs could be attributed.° 
Relevant to the topic of this essay, Foucault proposes that the 
attempt to discern an author in order to assign ‘authority’ to his 
work began in the early Christian period. As an example, he cites 
Jerome’s catalog of Christian writers, On Illustrious Men.’ Foucault 
observes that Jerome, in order to discern the authorship of a text, 
formulates the same questions that later literary critics put to the 
texts they explored: for example, is the work of the same quality 
and style as the author’s other known works? Are the teachings of 
this text in agreement with views that the author posits in other 
works? — and so on. Yet a distinctive feature of early Christianity’s 
authorial assignment, Foucault wryly notes, was the ‘saintliness’ of 
the presumed author: sanctity was the decisive characteristic that lent 
credence to an author’s work.® Today, instead of asking, who is the 
real author? With what authenticity or orginality does he or she 
speak?, Foucault rather asks, “What are the modes of existence of 
this discourse? Where has it been used, how does it circulate, and 
who can appropriate it for himself? What are the places in it where 
there is room for possible subjects? Who can assume these various 
subject-functions?” Foucault’s questions resonate with those that his- 


Foucault, ‘What Is an Author?’, 148-50. Foucault notes that in the Middle 
Ages, a scientific (but not a literary) text needed to provide the name of its author 
in order for its truth-value to be recognized; in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, however, a reversal took place, so that scientific discourses could remain 
anonymously authored if their contents seemed true to other scientists, but literary 
texts were accepted only when their authors announced themselves. 

In alluding to ancient literature that circulated anonymously, Foucault seems to 
have in mind (e.g.) Greek epic, not early Christian literature (p. 149). It would 
nonetheless be interesting for a student of early Chnisstianity to examine how the 
‘author-function’ was not necessary for much literature of the first and second cen- 
turies CE. 

’ Foucault’s ‘chronology’ could be questioned: the school curriculum for some 
centunes prior to Jerome had enshrined a canon of ‘most significant authors’ in 
the minds of young males of a certain class. 

8 Foucault, ‘What Is an Author?’, 150-51. 

” Ibid., 160. In our culture, by contrast, the ‘author-function’ serves as a ‘system 
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torian Joan Scott poses to colleagues in her discipline when she urges 
them to ask the ‘how’ questions (‘how are subjects constituted?’), and 
to explore processes, not origins.'° 

But if (with Barthes and Foucault) we assume that readers are 
decisive to the production of a text’s meaning, how has the multi- 
tude of readers across the ages ever agreed on what that meaning 
might be? Stanley Fish, the prime theoretician of the notion of ‘inter- 
pretive communities’, answers: to imagine that each reader lives in 
a world unto himself or herself assumes a solipsistic view of reading 
that ignores the process by which ‘communities of readers’ are formed 
and direct the ‘proper’ interpretation of texts. The notion of ‘inter- 
pretive communities’, Fish explains, was originally intended as an 
answer to a question that had long seemed crucial to literary stud- 
ies. What is the source of interpretive authority: the text or the 
reader?'' Yet readers need not fear that they will lose themselves in 
an ‘infinite plurality of meanings’, for ‘sentences emerge only in sit- 
uations’, statements are ‘institutionally nested’.'? A person in a par- 
ticular situation, Fish argues, always already possesses ‘a structure of 
assumptions’ that guide his or her interpretation.'’ Since language is 
a social phenomenon, practices that create meaning are ‘community 
property’.'* When critics argue that Fish’s thesis fails to explain how 
change in interpretation arises, Fish counters that such critiques pre- 
suppose a monolithic view of interpretive communities. Although an 
interpretive community may be homogeneous in respect to its gen- 
eral aims, Fish argues, it also can entertain considerable heterogeneity 


of constraint’ to limit meaning, to exclude its proliferation. This view affords a sharp 
contrast to the traditional charactenzation of the author as (in Foucault’s words) 
‘the genial creator of a work in which he deposits, with infinite wealth and gen- 
erosity, an inexhaustible world of significations’ (159). Foucault here labels the mod- 
ern author-function as ‘a principle of thrift’. For ‘strategies of containment’ as an 
approach to ideology, see Fredric Jameson, The Political Unconscious: Narratwe as a 
Socially Symbolic Act, Ithaca 1981, 52-53. 

1) J. Wallach Scott, ‘Introduction’, Gender and the Politics of History, New York, 
1988, 4. In her essay, “The Evidence of Experience’ (Critical Inquiry 17 [1991] 777), 
she urges historians of ‘difference’ to ask how the identities they study have been 
established, how they operate, how experience is constructed, and how ‘difference’ 
constitutes subjects. 

'! §, Fish, Doing What Comes Naturally: Change, Rhetoric, and the Practice of Theory in 
Literary and Legal Studies, Durham/London 1989, 141. 

12S. Fish, /s There a Text in This Class? The Authority of Interpretive Communities, Cam- 
bridge, Mass./London 1980, 307-08. 

'S Tbid., 318. 

Ibid., 318, 321. 
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regarding the various practices it accommodates.’ Indeed, the inter- 
pretive community itself can function as ‘an engine of change’.'° Early 
Christian communities, I posit, provide a ready arena for exploring 
the limits within which a diversity of interpretation was tolerated. 

Medievalist Brian Stock in his book, Lastening for the Text: On the 
Uses of the Past, adapts the notion of interpretive communities — or 
textual communities, as he prefers — to explore the development of 
medieval sects such as the Waldensians.'’ Textual communities, Stock 
writes, are ‘micro societies organized around the common under- 
standing of a script’. Yet how could textual communities form and 
thrive in a society in which the degree of illiteracy was so high? 
Stock answers: a textual community need not be constituted solely 
of literate members; in fact, only one literate person is required for 
its formation.'® A textual community rather (in Stock’s words) ‘arises 
somewhere in the interstices between the imposition of the wntten 
word and the articulation of a certain type of social organization. It 
is an interpretive community, but it also is a social entity’.'” The 
notion of textual communities, Stock argues, helps scholars to theo- 
rize a type of society that would supplement and correct the classic 
binary distinction between ‘Church’ and ‘sect’ as elaborated by Ernst 
Troeltsch and Max Weber.” 

Further, Stock compares medieval textual communities with those 
of antiquity. Literacy was more common in Roman times, Stock 
observes; then, there already was a tradition and a community that 
preceded the text.*! Thus those scholars who study ancient texts 
should pay close attention ‘to reception and reader reconstruction; 
to intertextuality, and to oral discourse within well-worn rhetorical 
channels’, as well as to issues of canon and authority.” When Scripture 
is read and heard in Chnistian communities, he posits, ‘the reality 


Fish, Doing What Comes Naturally, 142, 149. 

Ibid., 150. 

For Stock, ‘“text” 1s what a community takes it to be’ — that is, readers or 
hearers, not authors, will be most determinative of a text’s meaning. Cf. B. Stock, 
Listening for the Text: On the Uses of the Past, Baltimore/London 1990, 146. 

8 Tbid., 23. 


Ibid., 150. 
[bid., 157. 
Ibid., 151. 
[bid. 
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of scriptural knowledge is established contextually by believers who 
arrive on the scene post textum. For them, faith may be in the word, 


but proof is in the text’.”’ 


II. Early Chnstian Textual Communities 


I now turn to examine three ways in which Christian authors of the 
first few centuries CE attempted to create textual communities by 
appealing to earlier texts as ‘authoritative’ for their own, later era: 
here, we shall see, readers are determinative in establishing the text’s 
meaning and authority in a new setting. First, I shall focus on appeals 
to Scripture, noting how some early Christian authors created ‘mini- 
canons’ of Scriptural texts through which they tried to shape par- 
ticular Christian identities. And yet, although the creation of such 
‘mini-canons’ served to join together Christians of a particular stripe, 
it had little power to convince Christians of a different stripe; for 
that purpose, something stronger than textual authority alone was 
needed. 

Second, I shall note how later patristic writers invoked their pre- 
decessors, earlier Church Fathers, to bolster their own authority. ‘This 
attempt was likewise precarious, for warring groups could cite the 
same author and the same texts to justify their own particular brand 
of Christianity. Moreover, many of the Christian writers of the sec- 
ond and third centuries to whom later ones appealed could not be 
relied upon to elaborate the doctrinal formulations deemed ortho- 
dox by fourth- and fifth-century standards: the earlier ‘Fathers’ thus 
required skillful handling if they were to stand as ‘authorities’ for 
later writers. 

Last, I shall note how patristic writers attempted to bolster their 
own authority by citing the texts of notable pagan authors or by 
modeling their works on those composed by their pagan predeces- 
sors. Although this move garnered considerable ‘cultural capital’** for 
Christianity, it too carried its own hazards, since pagan authors were, 


Ibid., 149. For a theoretically sophisticated presentation of some contemporary 
Christian women’s reading communities, see M. McClintock Fulkerson, Changing the 
Subject: Women’s Discourses and Feminist Theology, Minneapolis 1994, esp. chaps. 3-5. 

*+ The phrase popularized by Pierre Bourdieu. 
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after all. pagan. In this case, a process of ‘Christianization’ of the 
pagan classics assisted the Church Fathers’ cause. 

In my discussion, I shall focus mainly on the difficulties that arose 
for late ancient Christian authors in their quest to ground author- 
ity. That textual difficulties did not undermine the operation of 
authority in Christianity, however, is evident from the essays in this 
volume. 


Ill. Citing Scripture 


That words themselves contained awesome power is a principle fre- 
quently exemplified throughout the Bible, not least in Jesus’ besting 
of Satan through the citation of Scriptural verses in the stories of 
his temptation (Matt 4:1—-11; Luke 4:1-13). As Jerome warned his 
readers, since even the Devil can quote Scripture, do not imagine 
that the heterodox are correct just because they cite Scripture to 
uphold their cause. If we thought that the mere citation of Scripture 
carried authority, we would exclude from the Church persons who 
wear shoes and have two coats ~ a patently ridiculous proposition.” 

Here, I shall leave aside the important questions of which books 
constituted ‘Scripture’ for which early Christian authors, and how 
this canonicity was secured (for example, in the mainline Church’s 
battle with Marcion).*° Sull, the diversity of texts within that grad- 
ually-accepted canon constituted a problem for many early Christian 
writers, albeit one largely unacknowledged in writing. Since the Bible 
conveyed diverse messages, Christians who arrived on the scene post 
textum, needed assistance in deciding which verses, when lifted from 
their particular historical and narrative contexts, might prove useful 
in specific situations: here, decontextualization was key to the process. 
Since almost all early Christian argumentation was conducted through 
the citation and explication of particular Biblical verses (rather than 
through discussion of philosophical and theological principles), it was 
essential for Christian readers to know which texts might best sup- 


Jerome, Dialogue Against the Luciferans 28 (PL 23, 190-91). 

For Marcion’s reduction of the NT canon to an expurgated version of the 
Gospel of Luke plus the letters of Paul, see Irenaeus, Against Herestes 1.27.2-3 (SC 
264, 350). 
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port their respective causes. For example, should the interpretive 
community we call ‘monks’ take as its guiding motto Jesus’ injunc- 
tion to his followers to imitate ‘the birds of the air and the lihes of 
the field’ who do not reap and spin, yet are provisioned by God 
(Matt 6:26-33) — or, conversely, the injunction of II Thessalonians 
3:10, ‘if anyone will not work, neither let him eat’??’ 

One mode of assistance for Christian readers could be found in 
the compilations of Biblical verses that addressed a particular topic.” 
Thus Evagrius Ponticus in the last years of the fourth century com- 
piled such a collection, the Antirrheticus (‘Talking Back’) for monks to 
use in warding off demons who tempted them with sinful ‘thoughts’. 
Against such demonic temptations, Evagrius offers a compendium of 
Biblical verses, handily organized under headings of the eight pn- 
mary sins, as an apotropaic weapon with which a monk could repel 
his devilish assailant. Here, the power of Scriptural words are sufficient 
to protect the vulnerable monk.”? That the demons themselves were 
considered skilled manipulators of Scripture is suggested by Evagrius’ 
warning that a favorite demonic tactic was to present a temptation 
in the form of a ‘good’.*° Likewise, in the mid-third century, Cyprian 
of Carthage compiled a catena of Biblical passages for Christians to 
consult in refuting ‘Jewish’ arguments and teachings.*’ Yet in such 
instances, it should be noted, these communities of Christian read- 
ers shared the same assumptions, namely, that demonic temptation 
could be warded off through Scriptural recitation, or that Christian 
‘ownership’ of both Testaments proved that Jewish claims had been 
superceded or refuted. 


*” These verses form the centerpiece for the debate over monastic practice depicted 
in Augustine’s witty treatise, On the Work of Monks (CSEL 41, 529-96). 

** That decontextualization was a necessary strategy in the use of the Bible in 
later Christian argumentation is a major theme of my Reading Renunciation: Asceticism 
and Scripture in Early Chnstanity, Pnnceton 1999, passim, esp. 134-36. 

*? For some examples of the forms of interpretation necessary to make the 
Scriptural verses relevant to the monk’s situation, see my The Ongenist Controversy: 
The Cultural Construction of an Early Christan Debate, Princeton 1992, 81. 

*° For example, the demon might suggest that a monk should enlarge his bread 
supply so that he would be able to offer Christian hospitality to visitors (Evagrius 
Ponticus, Antirrheticus 1.12 (ed. W. Frankenberg, Evagrius Pontikus, Berlin 1912, 476-77); 
Rerum monachalium rationes 3, PG 40, 1253); or the demon might cite Scriptural pas- 
sages praising marriage to lure the monk away from his profession (Antrrheticus 
2.49-50). 

*! Cyprian, To Quinnus 1 (PL 4, 703-06). 
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But what if two different communities of Christian readers compiled 
lists of Scriptural verses to support the authority of their own doc- 
trinal views over against those of their opponents? In these cases, a 
simple ‘appeal to Scripture’ held little force, since both sides could 
cite verses to bolster their own teachings and challenge the claims 
of their opponents. For example, consider some key Biblical verses 
that figured in the debate between Arians and Nicenes in the fourth 
century: if Arians cited Proverbs 8:22 (“The Lord created me [Wisdom] 
at the beginning of his works, the first of his acts of old. ’) or Acts 
2:36 (‘Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly that God 
has made him both Lord and Christ. ’), why should ‘their’ verses 
be deemed any less scripturally authoritative than those to which the 
Nicene contingent appealed, such as John 1:1 (‘In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God._’) 
or John 10:30 (‘I and the Father are one’). As the long history of 
the Arian-Nicene controversy suggests, neither side was able to con- 
vince the other that its Scriptural appeals carried greater authority. 
Only when imperial force entered the debate to declare which side 
was ‘orthodox’ and which ‘heretical’, with penalties applied to the 
recalcitrant,” did the Arians lose ground, although even then, the 
dispute did not entirely disappear, as the narrative of the Christian- 
ization of the Goths — an Arian Christianization — in the fourth and 
fifth centuries strikingly demonstrates. 

Likewise with the lengthy contest between Donatists and Catholics 
in North Africa throughout the course of the fourth and early fifth 
centuries: sheer recitation of Scriptural verses accomplished little, 
since each party could cite the very same verses but give them 
differing interpretations. Thus ‘My dove, my perfect one, 1s only one’ 
(Song of Songs 6:9) was cited by Donatists to emphasize the dove- 
like purity requisite of all members of Christian congregations and 
to highlight themselves as the favored Bride of Christ - while Catholics 
appealed to ‘My dove is one’ to intimate that their schismatic oppo- 
nents had wickedly broken that ecclesial unity.*’ Both Donatists and 
Catholics cited Ephesians 5:27, that the Church, the bride of Christ, 


Theodostan Code 16.1.2-3; 16.5.6.1-3. 

See the Donatist and Catholic uses of this verse in Augustine, On Baptism 
1.11.15, 3.17.22-18.23, 4.3.5, 5.16.21 (PL 43, 118; 149; 150; 156; 187). For a study 
of forms of Donatist biblical interpretation, see M.A. Tilley, The Bible in Chnstian 
North Afnca: The Donatist World, Minneapolis 1997. 
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should be ‘without spot or wrinkle’ — but for Donatists, ‘spotless’ in 
the here and now, while for Catholics, only in the afterlife.** Likewise, 
Song of Songs 1:7 (‘I pasture my flock at midday [mendies]|’) sug- 
gested to Donatists that as the ecclesiastical ‘flock’ which grazed at 
the ‘meridian’-Africa, they had been singled out for special favor by 
Christ the Shepherd.” To this interpretation, Augustine countered 
that since the ‘meridian’ was to be properly situated in Egypt, not 
North Africa, the verse rather lauded the ascetic practices of Catholic 
monks in the Egyptian desert.* In such exegetical debates, it appears 
that Augustine’s earlier accusation that his opponents were ‘poor 
readers’ of Scripture’’ manifestly contradicts another of his hermeneu- 
tical principles, namely, that God has allowed for multiple meanings 
of Biblical verses.“ From Augustine’s actual exegetical practice, we 
infer that he tolerated multiple meanings only when those readings 
did not contradict the theological positions that he embraced on 
other grounds. 

One last example underscores the futility of imagining that a gen- 
eralized ‘Christian textual community’ might be created through the 
citation of Biblical verses: witness the diverse interpretations of Paul’s 
Letter to the Romans given by Augustine (in his anti-Pelagian phase) 
and by his Pelagian opponents. In this conflict, we should not imag- 
ine that only Augustine claimed Romans, leaving for the Pelagians 
verses from the ‘works-oriented’ book of James, for example.” Rather, 
Pelagius himself wrote a commentary on the book of Romans,*” and 


*! See the Donatist appeal to this verse in the Gesta of the 411 Council of 
Carthage, at 3.75, 3.249, 3.258 (SC 224, 1038;1186;1198), and Fulgentius the Donatist 
in Treatise on Baptism 15; see also Augustine’s appeal to the verse in such passages 
as On Baptism 3.18.23; 4.3.4; 5.16.21; 5.24.35 (PL 43, 150.155 156; 187; 194); ep. 
185.9.38 (CSEL 57.34); Retractions 1.19.9; 2.18 (CCL 57, 60; 104). 

* See Augustine, On the Unity of the Church 16.40; 24.69 (PL 43, 422; 440-441). 

Ibid., 16.41 (PL 43, 423). 

Augustine, Against Faustus 6.9, 22.32, 22.49 (CSEL 25.1, 301-302; 625-27; 
642-43). 

8 Augustine, Confessions 12.18. 27; 12.30.41 (CCL 27, 229; 240). 

See Martin Luther on James: ‘a strawy epistle’ (‘Preface to the New Testament’, 
in: E.Th. Bachmann (ed.), Luther’s Works 35, Philadelphia 1960, 362). According to 
the index of biblical citations in B.R. Rees’ translation of The Letters of Pelagius and 
His Followers , Woodbridge, U.K. 1991, there are 22 citations of the epistle of James 
in these letters. 

* Pelagius, Expositiones XIII Epistularum Pauli (PL. Supplement 1; English translation 
by Th.S. de Bruyne, Pelagius Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Oxford/New 
York 1993. 
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Pelagians as well as Augustine could appeal to Paul’s text. For exam- 
ple, Pelagians could cite Romans 2:13 (‘For it is not hearers of the 
law who are righteous before God, but the doers of the law who 
will be justified’)*' over against Augustine’s general claim, also based 
on Romans, that justification by the Law had been rendered null 
by Christ’s sacrifice. And, when the Pelagian controversy came to 
focus on the interpretation of the first sin in Eden and its alleged 
consequences for sex and reproduction, Augustine’s Pelagian oppo- 
nent Julian of Eclanum wittily appealed to one of Augustine’s favorite 
verses, Romans 5:12 (*...as sin came into the world through one 
man. ’), to argue that the sexual act could not be implicated in 
the origination or transmission of sin on the basis of this verse, as 
Augustine claimed, since, as everyone knew, heterosexual intercourse 
‘took two’. Was Augustine ignorant of the basic mechanics of human 
reproduction?” 

In the cases of both the Donatists and the Pelagians, it was not 
the melding of different ‘interpretive communities’ that resolved the 
conflicts, but the strong arm of imperial force. As the Donatist con- 
troversy persisted, Augustine set to locating Scriptural texts that would 
justify the Catholic appeal to imperial authority against the Donatists. 
Had not even God resorted to coercion when he blinded Saul and 
knocked him to the ground on the road to Damascus (Acts 9:1-9)? 
Had not Jesus himself, in the Parable of the Great Banquet, told 
his followers to seek out those in ‘the highways and the hedges and 
compel them to come in’ (Luke 14:23 )?* Yet the strength of Donatism 
faltered not through Scripural debate, but only when it was aligned 
with ‘heresy’ in imperial laws of 405 and 412. Then, the Donatists — 
and estate owners who tolerated them for the sake of agricultural 
profit — fell under severe penalties, including heavy fines.** Likewise 


*! See, for example, the Pelagian Letter to Celantia 14 (CSEL 29, 436-59). 

® Julian of Eclanum in Augustine, Unfinished Work against Julian 2.56.1; 2.75 (CSEL 
85.1, 203; 218). For an extensive list of Augustine’s citations of Romans 5:12 through- 
out the Pelagian controversy, see my essay ‘Vitiated Seeds and Holy Vessels: 
Augustine’s Manichean Past’, in: Clark, Ascetic Piety and Women’s Faith: Essays on Late 
Ancient Chnstiamty, Lewiston/Queenston 1986, 338 n. 170. 

* Cited by Augustine, ep. 185 (= On the Correction of the Donatists) 6.22-24 (CSEL 
57, 20-21; 23). Also see P. Brown, ‘St. Augustine’s Attitude to Religious Coercion,’ 
FRS 54 (1964) 107-16; Idem, ‘Religious Coercion in the Later Roman Empire: The 
Case of North Africa’, History 47 (1963) 283-305; both essays are reprinted in Brown’s 
Religion and Soctety in the Age of Saint Augustine, New York 1972, 260-78, 301-31. 

* See Theodosian Code 16.6.3-5, 16.5.52 for the laws, including a list of the fines. 
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for Pelagianism: it was Catholic intervention, spearheaded by August- 
ine,” with imperial and papal authorities that resulted in the pro- 
scription and exile of Pelagian leaders.** Although in these cases the 
‘textual communities’ surrounding Augustine appear to have been 
active in arousing the secular authorities, it was the penalizing force of 
the law that finally led to the demise (or at least decline) of Donatism 
and Pelagianism.*’ In these cases, the fact that different Christian 
communities shared the same Bible as their authoritative standard 
of appeal did little or nothing to reconcile their differences. Although 
citation of particular verses doubtless promoted inner-group cohe- 
sion, it did not win over the opposition. 

Likewise, Scriptural interpretation could prove problematic when 
commentators pitted one authorial voice of the Bible against another. 
Since all Scripture was inspired by God, no verse (at least if prop- 
erly interpreted) could be deemed meaningless;* yet patristic inter- 
preters often favored one Scriptural ‘voice’ over another. Thus, when 
Paul in I Corinthians 7:10—-15 suggested that divorce might in some 
circumstances other than adultery be allowable, his overly-tolerant 
stance was ‘corrected’ by patristic writers appealing to a higher 
authority, namely, Jesus’ words against divorce, rigorously interpreted, 
in Matthew 19.* 

Likewise with the Pastoral Epistles’ enthusiastic endorsement of 
marriage and remarriage: the Pastorals were accepted by patristic 
writers aS genuine writings of Paul — yet they patently contradicted 


For an economically-oriented discussion of how the Donatists were brought down, 
see E. Tengstrom, Donatisten und Katholiken. Soziale, wortschaftlche und politische Aspekte 
einer nordafrikanischen Kirchenspaltung, Goteborg 1964. 

*® See J. Patout Burns, ‘Augustine’s Role in the Imperial Action against Pelagius’, 
JTS 29 (1978) 67-83. 

* The imperial rescripts of 418 can be found in Patrologia Latina 48.379-86, 
392-94; the law of 425 against Pelagians is in Strmondian Constitutions 6. For an 
extensive discussion of the politics involved, see O. Wermelinger, Rom und Pelagius. 
Die Theologische Position der Romischen Bischofe im Pelagianischen Streit in den Jahren 411- 432, 
Stuttgart 1975; the imperial legislation against Pelagians is discussed on 196-218. 

*” Although Augustine’s most radical position on predestination did not win the 
day; protests against it by Gallic monks towards the end of his life led to some 
relaxation of his position (see On Grace and Free Will; On the Predestination of the Saints; 
On the Gift of Perseverance). With the decrees of the Council of Orange in 529, the 
force of his predestinanan theology was considerably blunted. 

* Augustine, Against Faustus 22.96 (CSEL 25.1, 702-03); cf. Origen, On First 
Principles 4.2.1, 4.3.1-2, 5 (GCS 22, 305-06; 323-27; 330-31). 

* For numerous passages and discussion, see Clark, Reading Renunciation, 294-98, 
and chap. 9, passim. 
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Paul’s preference for celibacy in I Corinthians 7. Here, it was easy 
for commentators to favor the ‘ascetic Paul’ over the ‘Paul’ of the 
Pastoral Epistles, who, they alleged, countenanced the remarriage of 
widows only for the weak who lacked the sexual control befitting a 
Christian.” 

Such examples illustrate well literary theorist Stanley Rosen’s quip 
that ‘[t]he interpretation of a divine command is necessarily a polit- 
ical act’.°! Appeals to the Bible, pure and simple, did not create 
agreement among early Christians. Far from there being just one 
‘textual community’, early Christian interpretive communities were 
manifold. When some of them disappeared from active functioning, 
it was not often because one interpretation of biblical texts had won 
the day over others. 


IV. Appealing to Earler Christian Writers 


Similar problems beset the later Fathers’ appeal to earlier patristic 
authors as ‘authorities’. Second- and third-century Christian writers 
often espoused relatively undeveloped doctrines pertaining to the 
nature of the Godhead, the person of Christ, and human sinfulness. 
As Walter Bauer detailed nearly seventy years ago, not much that 
would later be counted as ‘orthodoxy’ existed in any early Christian 
center outside of Rome.” In an eager but not-too-successful attempt 
to deflect the force of Bauer’s argument, H.E.W. Turner rejoined 
that there were ‘fixed’ elements in early Christian teaching that, how- 
ever flexible the idiom and terminology, remained constant.”? (Among 
the ‘fixed elements’ named by Turner is the centrality of biblical 
revelation, and, later, confessing the Hebrew Scriptures as well as 
the New Testament as a Christian book’t — exactly the points that 
we noted above did not create a united ‘textual community’.) ‘Heresy’, 


[bid., pp. 364-70, and chap. 10 for a lengthy discussion of ascetic readings of 

I Corinthians 7. 

*' S. Rosen, Hermeneutics as Politics, New York/Oxford 1987, 88. 

*” W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earhest Chnstiamity, ed. R. Kraft and G. Krodel, 
Philadelphia 1971 (German original, 1934). 

” H.E.W. Turner, The Pattern of Christian Truth: A Study in the Relations between 
Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Early Church, London 1954, esp. 26-32. 

+ Ibid., 28, 479. 
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Turner argued, consists of teachings that ‘substantially impair’ the 
faith. One such ‘impairment’ Turner labels ‘archaism’,® which he 
exemplifies through the heterodox positions of adoptionism and 
Sabellianism; here, adherents clung to an older version of the faith 
after this had been displaced by a fuller doctrine of the Trinity and 
a more developed two-nature Christology. 

Yet it is not clear to the /zstorian why only some early thinkers 
are singled out as ‘heretics’, while others with equally undeveloped 
positions are counted as ‘orthodox-enough’ Logos Christology, a 
strongly subodinationist form of theology, assigns to the pre-existent 
Christ all the active functions of divinity, while the ‘unbegotten God’ 
is said not to move or act.’’ Although this position would be con- 
sidered incorrect by later standards, second-century writers such as 
Justin Martyr who elaborated a Logos Christology are not condemned 
as ‘heretics’. Historians might well ask, is this not ‘archaism’ as well? 

Likewise, despite Tertullian’s classic phrase, ‘una substantia, tres 
personae’, his notion of the Godhead strongly relies on material 
metaphors (roots, trees, and fruit; fountains, rivers, and streams of 
water; the sun, a ray, and the apex of the ray)? that would be 
deemed deficient by fourth-century standards. Material analogies for 
the Godhead were strongly critiqued by both the Cappadocian 
Fathers® and Augustine.°' Nonetheless, Tertullian was not faulted 
for his views on the Godhead, but for his adherence to ‘enthusiastic’ 
Montanism and for his notion of the bodily transmission of human 


souls.°? 
Ibid., 101. 
Ibid., 132-47. 


Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho 60, 61, 127 (PG 6, 612-13; 616; 772-73). 

*® Tertullian, Against Praxeas 12, 7; 25,1 (CCL 2, 1173; 1195). 

Ibid., 8.5 (CCL 2, 1167-68). 

Gregory of Nazianzus, Fifth Theological Oration, On the Spint 14, 15, 19 ( PG 36, 
149; 153; 156); Basil of Caesarea, ep. 38.5 (PG 32, 333-336): analogies can only be 
partial. 

°' Augustine, On the Trinity 11.5.8-9, 12.5.5—6.8, 15.22.42-23.43 (CCL 50, 343-45; 
359-63; CCL 50A, 519-21). 

" See, for example, Jerome, On Jllustrious Men 53 (PL 23, 698), Against Helvidius 
19 (PL 23, 211), ep. 84.2 (CSEL 55, 122), Apology 2.10 (CCL 79, 42). Here, it is 
instructive to note that certain points of Montanism that were faulted even by the 
later second century (its appeal to personal revelation, its charismatic emphases 
[including speaking in tongues], its expectation of the imminent end of the world) 
were characteristics of many early forms of Christianity documented in the New 
Testament. See the documents preserved in Eusebius, Church History on Montanism 
(5.14-16, 18-19; GCS 9.1, 458-68). 
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Thus it was necessary for later patristic writers to select carefully 
which portions of their predecessors’ writings they chose to cite. The 
later citation of Tertullian’s works again provides a good case-in- 
point. Jerome readily appropriated Tertullian’s witticisms to adorn 
his ascetic writings. Among Jerome’s favorites was Tertullian’s inver- 
sion of I Corinthians 7:9 (‘better to marry than to burn’) in his 
appeal to Dido as an ascetic model to shame contemporary Chnistians: 
Dido thought it ‘better to burn than to marry — and so should true 
Christians’. Nonetheless, Jerome denounced the predecessor on whom 
he relied so heavily when any implication of Tertullian’s ‘Montanism’ 
or his traducianist view of the soul’s origin was raised. Jerome 
argued that Tertullian should be praised in some respects and faulted 
in others® — although when Jerome’s opponents appeal to Tertullian’s 
authority, Jerome simply dismisses his North African predecessor, 
tersely remarking that “Tertullian did not belong to the Church’.® 
It appears that Jerome could only selectively appropriate Tertullian’s 
ideas. 

Cyprian too proved a slippery authority for later North African 
Christian contestants. As bishop of Carthage in the mid-third cen- 
tury and the pre-eminent Latin Church Father prior to Augustine, 
Cyprian, unlike Tertullian, was untouched by ‘heresy’ Thus his 
authority was eagerly claimed by both Donatists and by Catholics 
(as represented by Augustine) in their protracted debate. Neither side 
could let such an important figure in North African ecclesiastical life 
slip through its grasp.°’ The Donatists claimed the authority of Cyprian 
insofar as he had stressed the purity of the church, the power of the 


° Tertullian, Exhortation to Chastity 13.3 (CCL 2, 1034); On Monogamy 17.2 (CCL 
2, 1252); Jerome, Against Fovinan 1.43 (PL 23, 286). For a discussion of Jerome’s 
use of Tertullian in his diatribes against second marriage, see C. Micaeli, ‘L’influsso 
di Tertulliano su Girolamo: le opere sul matrimonio e le seconde nozze’, Augustinianum 
19 (1979) 415-29, and the reference to Schultzen’s article in n. 64. 

For an analysis of how Jerome used two of Tertullian’s writings in his Against 
Jovinan, see Fr. Schultzen, ‘Die Benutzung der Schriften Tertullians de monogamia 
und de ieunio be1 Hieronymus adv. [ovinianum’, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie 3 
(1894) 487-502. Cf. Jerome, Apology 2.10 (CCL 79, 42), On Illustrious Men 53 (PL 23, 
698), ep. 84.2 (CSEL 55, 122). 

© Jerome, Apology 3.27 (CCL 79, 98). 

© Jerome, Against Helvidius 17 (PL 23, 211). 

°’ Most of the Donatists’ appeal to Cyprian we know from Augustine’s writings. 
There are some citations from the Donatist Cresconius’ writings in Augustine’s refu- 
tation, Against Cresconus 2.31.39-32.40; 3.1.1-2.2; 3.65.73 (CSEL 52, 399-400; 410-12; 
479), as well as the passages from On Baptism cited below. 
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martyrs, and the need for rebaptism for those who had been bap- 
tized in schism. The sticking point for the Catholics was that Cyprian 
had argued that schismatics had not received a genuine baptism, 
and hence should be baptized (or ‘rebaptized’, depending on one’s 
view) in the Catholic communion once they had returned to the 
True Church.®” 

Augustine could not escape the fact that Cyprian had advocated 
rebaptism, a practice anathema to Augustine in his struggle with the 
Donatists. Thus he needed to ‘explain away’ Cyprian’s lapse in sacra- 
mental practice if he were to appropriate Cyprian for the Catholic 
side of the debate. In fact, he came to believe that reclaiming Cyprian 
for the Catholics was the best way ‘to shut the mouths’ of the 
Donatists.’”” Since Augustine could not deny Cyprian’s mistake, he 
argues that God permitted Cyprian to err so that his great power 
and ‘charity’ as a bishop might guide the Church — and then allowed 
him to compensate for his error through the ‘pruning hook’ of his 
martyrdom. But Cyprian, Augustine stressed, had never broken the 
unity of the Church, as he claimed the Donatists had.’' Besides, 
Augustine notes, the theology and ritual of baptism had not been 
completely elaborated at Cyprian’s time; he is certain that the holy 
and modest bishop would gladly have been corrected by later teach- 
ing, had this been available to him.”” The appeal to Cyprian’s author- 
ity in the debate between Donatists and Catholics provides an excellent 
illustration of the tightrope that later Catholic writers had to walk 
in claiming the authority of their predecessors. 

In general, fourth-and fifth-century Christian writers’ appeal to 
their predecessors as authorities was an important step in the build- 
ing up of a notion of ‘tradition’. Yet these authorities required del- 
icate handling, given the lapses and inadequacies even of those authors 


For background on Cyprian as pertains to the Donatist controversy, see W.H.C. 
Frend, The Donatist Church: A Movement of Protest in Roman North Afnca, Oxford 1952; 
reprint, 1970, chap. 10. For a discussion of the biblical argumentation used by the 
Donatists, see Tilley, The Bible in Chnstian North Africa, esp. chap. 5, and for Donatists’ 
appeal to Cypnan, 28-41. 

" See Cyprian, epp. 69-73 (Oxford edition: 70-74; CSEL 3.2), for his insistence 
that baptism is valid only within the Catholic fold, and that ‘heretics’ returning to 
Catholicism need to be given a proper baptism (‘rebaptism’). 

” Augustine, Retractions 2.18.44 (CCL 57, 104). 

Augustine, On Baptism 1.17.28; 2.5.6-6.8 (PL 43, 124; 129-131). Books 3-5 of 
On Baptism also contain extensive discussion of Cyprian’s views on baptism. 


” Tbid., 2.7.12-8.13 (PL 43, 133-34). 
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deemed theologically ‘best’, such as Cyprian and leaving aside the 
manifest errors of those deemed most dangerous, such as Origen. 
As various patristic writers phrased it, one had to pick out what was 
salutary, the ‘beautiful flowers’, from the ‘meadow’ of earlier Chnistian 
writings, leaving behind the unusable ‘thorns’.’’ Despite the claim of 
the so-called Vincentian canon, formulated in the mid-fifth century, 
that Catholic Christians should adhere closely to teachings that have 
been accepted ‘everywhere, always, and by all’,’* it would be difficult 
for the modern historian of early Christianity to identify what these 
teachings might be, except in the most general terms — terms that 
were not issues of discussion in post-Constantinian formulations of 
Christian doctrine. 


V. The Appeal to Classical Authors 


A third attempt to garner authority for early Christian authors 
appealed to distinguished pagan writers whose fame was well-estab- 
lished among the educated classes of the Roman Empire. The moti- 
vation for this appeal appears varied. Second-and third-century 
Christian Apologists sometimes (although not always)” emphasized 
the similarities between Christian teaching and the ‘best’ of pagan 
thought. In emphasizing ‘similarity’, they attempted to refute charges 
of Christianity’s ‘novelty’ as well as to prove to hostile pagan crit- 
ics that not all Christians were the uneducated dregs of society:’° 
such messages constituted ‘propaganda’ for the nascent Christian 
cause. Appealing to the biblical motif of ‘spoiling the Egyptians’, 
such writers borrowed whatever in their pagan predecessors’ writ- 
ings they deemed helpful for advancing Christianity in a pagan 
world.”’” Nonetheless, pagan cult and myths pertaining to the gods 


’S Theophilus of Alexandria, cited in Socrates, Church History 6.17 (GCS n.F. 1,340); 
the image is also used by Jerome, ep. 61.1—-2 (CSEL 54, 576). 

™ Vincent of Lerins, Letter of Instruction (Commonitornum) 2 (PL 50, 640). 

” Some apologetic writings, to be sure, are vitriolic in their denunciations of all 
aspects of pagan culture: see, for example, Tatian’s Discourse to the Greeks. 

7° A theme especially pronounced in critics such as Celsus; see Celsus’ charges 
(derived from his True Logos) and Origen’s responses in Origen, Against Celsus 1.9, 
1.13, 1.27, and especially 3.44-58 (GCS 2, 61-62; 65-66; 79-80; 239-53). 

”” Thus Clement of Alexandria, for example, proclaims that he will ‘not shrink 
from using what is best in [Greek] philosophy and other preparatory disciplines’, 
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always had to be rejected; however much Christian writers might 
search for points of similarity with pagan philosophy, the superior- 
ity of Christianity to pagan rite must be championed. 

Second- and third-century apologetic writing abounds in compar- 
isons of Christian teaching with Greek philosophy, especially in 
appeals to Plato” — although Plato, some Christians assumed, derived 
his wisdom from Hebrew Scriptures.” Socrates and other Greek 
philosophers who lived according to Reason (Logos) were claimed, in 
effect, as Christians before their time.®° Often, however, the citations 
from pagan literature do not appear as engaged philosophical dis- 
cussion, but as window-dressing to illustrate the cultivation of Christian 
writers.®| Whether or not the pagans who were the alleged audience 
for such treatises ever read them, the writers’ erudition represented 
an attempt to improve Chnistianity’s ‘image’ in the larger world. 

With Christianity’s establishment in the fourth century and the 
gradual conversion of the educated pagan aristocracy, however, 
Christian writers appropriated pagan models of writing, philosophy, 
and literature, to demonstrate their own superiority as literate elites 
who could compete with, and perhaps even outdo, the literary accom- 
plishments of their pagan counterparts. Furthermore, some works of 
the later patristic period hint that Christianity might almost (but not 
quite) ‘go it alone’ as an educational tool, if pagan writing could be 
‘translated’ into Christian terms. Could not Jerome be a new Cicero, 
Augustine a new Sallust? Now, there was less reason to focus on 
proving one’s ‘cultivation’ to the ‘pagan’ world and more reason to 


citing Paul’s words that he ‘became a Greek for the Greeks’, so that he might gain 
all (Miscellanies 1.1.15,3-5; GCS 15,11), citing I Cor. 9:20-21; GCS 15,11). The 
metaphor of ‘spoiling the Egyptians’ is discussed more explicitly in Augustine’s On 
Chnstian Doctrine 2.40.60—-61 (CCL 32, 73-75); for Augustine’s view on the allegedly 
historical event of ‘spoiling the Egyptians’ described in Exodus 12:35-36, see Against 
Faustus 22.71-72 (CSEL 25.1, 668-70). 

”® E.g., Athenagoras, Plea Regarding Christians 6 (PG 6, 901); Justin Martyr, Dialogue 
with Trypho 2 (PG 6, 477). 

™ So Justin Martyr, J Apology 59-60 (PG 6, 416-17.420); Clement of Alexandria, 
Miscellanies 5.1,6-7; 1.25,165-166 (GCS 15, 330; 103-04). Augustine credits Ambrose 
with discovering that Jeremiah was the teacher of Plato (On Chnstian Doctrine 2.28.43; 
CCL 32, 63). 

8 Justin Martyr, J Apology 46 (PG 6, 397); Socrates receives at least nominal praise 
in Origen, Against Celsus 2.41, 3.66 (GCS 2, 164.259). Clement of Alexandria notes 
that Socrates taught that the good have hope for a favorable afterlife (Miscellanies 
4.22.144.2; GCS 15, 312). 

®! Clement of Alexandria’s Miscellanies is a good example of this type of litera- 
ture, often tiresome in its endless citation of and allusion to classical literature. 
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display one’s erudition to fellow Christians, to the ever-growing class 
of Christian lay elites as well as to other bishops, monastic leaders, 
and theologians. Educated Christian authors of this period could dis- 
play their familiarity with Greek and/or Latin classical literature 
without laboring the point as tiresomely as had, for example, Clement 
of Alexandra. Thus a Christian author might enliven his style with 
witticisms from classical satire, as did Jerome,” or model his work 
on specific pagan treatises, as did Methodius of Olympus in his 
Sympostum and Ambrose in his On Dutes.*° And although Christians 
had of course utilized classical literary forms from the early years of 
their new faith — after all, what else were there? — it still is notable 
that it is a Chnstian bishop who composed what has lately been called 
‘probably the greatest piece of Greek rhetoric since the death of 
Demosthenes’ — namely, Gregory Nazianzen’s funeral oration on 
Basil. The ancients themselves could also be made to ‘speak’ Christian 
truth, as the production of Christian centos whose lines and half-lines 
were derived from notable pagan authors showed.” Not only could 
the words of pagan authors be appropriated as ‘Christian’; so could 
the literary forms. A notable example of the latter phenomenon can 
be found in Augustine’s De doctrina chnstiana, in which classical forms 
of rhetoric are ‘Christianized’ by being filled with content.®° 

Most blatantly, Christian authors could simply ‘crib’ from pagan 
authors large sections of text for their own Christian projects. ‘Thus 


#2 See D. Wiesen, St. Jerome as Satirist: A Study in Christian Latin Thought and Letters, 
Ithaca 1964, and my essay, ‘Dissuading from Marriage: Jerome and the Asceticization 
of Satire’, in W.S. Smith (ed.), Satencal Views on Marnage, Ann Arbor (forthcoming). 

* See L.G. Patterson, Methodius of Olympus: Dwine Sovereignty, Human Freedom, and 
Life in Chnst, Washington, D.C. 1997, chap. 3. On Ambrose’s De officis, N.B. McLynn 
writes that the work is an ‘attempt to usurp and supersede one of “their” [i.e., pagan] 
classics’. Indeed, De officits seems written so that only those with a mental concor- 
dance to (or their own copy of) Cicero’s original could properly appreciate it: N.B. 
McLynn, Ambrose of Milan: Church and Court in a Chnstian Capital, Berkeley/Los 
Angeles/London 1994, 272. 

84 G.A. Kennedy, Greek Rhetoric Under Christian Emperors, Princeton 1983, 237. 

See especially the cento on the creation of the world and the life of Jesus, 
composed entirely of lines from Virgil, by Faltonia Betitia Proba; text and transla- 
tion in E. Clark and D. Hatch, The Golden Bough, The Oaken Cross: The Virgilian Cento 
of Faltoma Betitia Proba, Chico, Cal. 1982. 

8 Augustine’s On Christian Teaching 4 (CCL 32, 116-67, passim): Augustine argues 
throughout that the Biblical authors and the Church Fathers after them understood 
the classical rules of rhetoric and employed the style correct for the occasion, whether 
it be subdued, moderate, or grand. 
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Jerome, in composing his letters on the elementary education of chil- 
dren, borrows from Quintilian in a manner that today could only be 
labeled plagiarism.®’ Likewise, Ambrose’s famous sermon ‘On Isaac, 
or The Soul’, is in Pierre Courcelle’s view partly a paraphrase, 
‘often a literal translation’, of the last three chapters of Plotinus’ trea- 
tise ‘On Beauty’ (Ennead 1.6.7—9).” 

These latter examples, however, raise issues of authority: were the 
readers of Jerome’s letters on the education of children and the hear- 
ers or readers of Ambrose’s sermon expected to know the sources — 
the authorities-from which they derived? Certainly in Jerome’s let- 
ters to both women and men, he cites frequently from classical lit- 
erature in a way that suggests he expected his addressees to know 
from whence his quotations came — and most do derive from the 
authors popular in the school curriculum or enjoying a revival at 
Jerome’s time.”’ In the case of Ambrose, however, it seems dubious 
that many of his hearers could have identified his Plotinian source. 
And, if so, who received the ‘authority’ that attended the work’s 
composition? Did Ambrose himself reap the benefit of ‘authorship’? 
From whence does ‘authority’ in this case derive? We do not know. 

To return to Foucault’s essay, ‘What Is an Author?’, with which 
we began: is the value of early Christian texts secured, as Foucault 
suggests, by the ‘saintliness’ of their authors? It would appear not.” 
Does the sheer status of bishop, monastic leader, or theologian now 


Jerome, epp. 107, 128 (CSEL 54, 290-305; CSEL 56, 156-62); the details on 
how to teach the little girls is largely taken directly from Quintilian’s Jnstitutio oratona. 
88 See P. Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessions de Saint Augustin, Paris 1968’, 
124-25. The extent to which this sermon influenced Augustine’s conversion has 
been debated. 

® Tbid., pp. 107ff. For some differing opinions on the sources of Ambrose’s Neo- 
Platonism, see H. Dorrie, ‘Das fiinffach gestufte Mysterium: Der Aufstieg der Seele 
bei Porphyrios und Ambrosius’, in: A. Stuiber and A. Hermann (eds), Mullus: Festschrift 
Theodor Klauser (Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum, Erganzungsband 1), Minster 
Westfalen, 1964, 79-92, and G. Madec, Saint Ambroise et la philosophie, Paris 1974, 
61-71, 116, 121, 122-23, 242, 243. I thank Marcia Colish for assistance with this 

oint. 

a As I have argued in ‘Friendship Between the Sexes: Classical Theory and 
Christian Practice’, in: Clark, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Friends: Essays and Translations, 
New York/Toronto 1979, 72-76. 

*! Foucault, ‘What Is an Author?’, 150. The ‘saintliness’ of many bishops of this 
period would be open to serious question. One thinks of the machinations of 
Theophilus of Alexandria and Cyril of Alexandra, even without resorting to the 
criminal behavior of several Donatist bishops. 
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become a guarantee for the authoritative contents of a work? The 
issue is debatable. But I hope to have shown that although the writ- 
ers of Christian antiquity were on a quest for ‘authority’, that quest 
was constantly rendered problematic by the sources to which they 
appealed and from which they borrowed. 
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JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
PERSPECTIVES 


Judaism and Christianity share a common heritage. Recently, there has been a great 
deal of interest in this fact: there have been investigations into the shared aspects of 
this heritage as well as the elements unique to each religion. However, there has not yet 
been a systematic attempt to present findings relative to both the Jewish and the 
Christian tradition to a broad audience of scholars. The purpose of this series, Jewrsh 
and Chnstian Perspectives (JCP), is to fill that void and bring to light studies that are 
relevant to Christianity and Judaism. To this end, the series includes works pertaining 
to the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament, the Second Temple period, the Judaeo- 
Christian polemic (from ancient until modern times), Rabbinical literature relevant to 
Christianity, Patristics, Medieval Studies and the modern period. Special interest is 
paid to the interaction between the two religions throughout the ages and, therefore, 
related historical, exegetical, philosophcial and theological studies fall within the scope 
of this series. Moreover, scholarly studies focussing on sociological and anthropo- 
logical issues — this includes archaeological studies — in the form of monographs and 
congress volumes, appear in the JCP book series. 
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